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PREFACEL 



The sndior of Has Tohnne amtribated to llie edidon of Web* 
Iter's Quarto Dictionaiy published in 1864 a "Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places;" but 
the present work, though based on that Yocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects^ contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
0lhen,^is ftnudHKl^tfa «. ortfao^ncal IntrodJon, uA 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, &c^ whose nick- 
names, pseodoiiymsy or popular appellations^ are given in the 
hody of the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
been taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ; bat no more 
of dtfaer, it is hoped, than are inseparable firom a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may sdll be 
affirmed, that, wUh respect to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main dengn of the work is to explain, as fiir as practi- 
cable, the allusions which occur in modem standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not For tiiis reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
to proper namesy or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as aiboe of unrecuan, lord of misnde^ iobold, &c^ 
as well as Ae explanation of celebrated customs and phrases, 
such tm flap-^bragonj nine-men's-morrtcej phUotophy of the Porehf 
to Bend to Coventry , to carry coals to Ncwcattle^ &&, would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before the public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, PuUeyn, Timbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include the titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like ; inasmuch as such 
names are of very common occurrence in books and newspa- 
persy and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, or Gazetteers. That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct information upon 
such matters would supply sf want which is daily felt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the Greek, Koman, Norse, and Hindu My- 
thologies that are here given, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu- 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Rabbinical and 
Mohammedan M}i;hologies have been taken some namesf, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern- 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Prominence 
has been given to the departments of Angelology, Demon- 
ology. Fairy Mythology, and Popular Superstitions, which afford 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Parables, Al- 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediaeval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages. 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kindsi 
Epic, Eomantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intention has 
been to give the names of all such characters as are familiarly 
referred to by writers and speakers at the present day ; and| 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
this head the Dictionaiy will be found re asona b ly complete* 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart^ 
ment of Prose Romance ; for, though there is very little that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modem times, until it seems to be almost bound* 
less. In fixing the limits of the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There are many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro- 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre- 
quent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Bunyan, De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett^ 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minoi'characters, from whatever source derived, it id 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary importance should be included was a question diffl* 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high- 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point 
Some favored a selected list of the most important names only: 
others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A middle course is the one that has been actually fol- 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light upon passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Dictionary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers ; but names occur- 
ring in the literatures of other modem nations have been in- 
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trodueed whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers, have been 
given for the benefit of the general reader. No pretense, how- 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this re- 
spect The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that 
is new to him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, 
Qu^rard, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like M'osmiUy Melanchthon, MerccUor, (EcolampctdiuSy &a, as- 
sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being^ in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as not pertinent to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as McusenOy Metcutcmo, Philidorj Psalmanaaqry Voltaire, &c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are 
oflen known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the Master of Sentencea^ 
the Scourge of Crody the Stagiritey the Wizard of the North, the 
Little Corporal, &c. "Nicknames," said Napoleon, "should 
never be despised : it is by such means mankind are governed.** 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like Caligula, Guerdtno, Tintoretto, &c^ which have ear 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons designated 
by them, have not been regarded as properly coming within 
the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold, the 'Good, the Great, the Unready, the C(nirtier, &c., the 
omission of which can hardly be considered a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition are usually 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been freely exercised, to which 
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eveiy autliOT of a dicdonary or glossary is fidriy entided, and 
wbidi be is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space bas been allotted to familiar names of 
Parties and Sects, of Laws, and of Battles ; to poetical and pop- 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c. ; to ancient 
geograpbical names wbicb bave become interesting from tbeir 
reyival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personifications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, sucb as Ckouans, GhibeUineSj Gueux^ Method" 
ists, SkakerSy &c., wbicb bave been adopted by those to whom 
diey were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man* 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his- 
torical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes, Evil May-day^ 
Wonderfid ParHament, Omnibus BiU, Western ReservSj &c., are 
tiiose wbicb are not. to be found under the proper heads in 
£ncyclopaBdias and other books of reference. Popular designa- 
tions connected with History and Geography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settled, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obscure, persons, places, and things, such as Owle^ 
giass, John O Groaty Mrs. Glasses the Minerva Press, &c., which 
are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors ; and, as many of them are gems of 
thoi^bt or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to enhance the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, however, have purposely been taken from newspapers 
and magazines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 



Tilers Are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of names whose claim to 
admission might be thought doubtful, if it were not made to ap- 
pear that they are referred to by authors ^^ known and read of 
all men." It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any other single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been examined with more 
care or to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions,— •- 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and sugg^B^ 
ive, — which his unusually tenacious memory enabled, him .to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious reading. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely separ 
rated sources; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the information required has been found already stated in the 
h^st way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer ; and, beyond this general explanadon, 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 
. To determine the pronunciation of proper liames is unque8>- 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy ; and little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid ta the pronunciation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absence, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray; but he Has 
been .careful, to avail himself of all the information he could 
obtain. In particular, he has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passs^s from their writings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these ^ best judges of pronunciation,*' 
as Wjalker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has given prove, m general, to be. well grounded. 
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Ae ci«dit will not be wholly due to him, ance he has often 
pio6ted by the advice and assistance of genUemen whose 
n^erior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usige both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and &• 
miluurity with all that pertidns to the subject of orthoepy, afibrd 
the assurance that they '^ speak scholarly and wisely." To indi- 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
lai^uages of modem Europe, including the English, would ne* 
cessarfly require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs ; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to remember. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important net to introduce into this work unnecessary and per* 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em* 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
are glaringly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in our language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota- 
tion made use of is easy to be understood, so far aa it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
tiie work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are peculiar to foreign languages, an explana- 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of the mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas- 
sfication of spoken sounds. These observations and explana- 
tbns are ccmtainedin-distinct paragraphs or sections; consecu- 
tively numbered, and are often referred to from the words m 
tiie Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of the Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove service- 
able by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin- 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person' or 
place of which only the real nanie may be known to him. 
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In the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen- 
eral literature has been extensively and carefully searched. 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literary history ; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Beviews, and the published writings of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in- the 
body of the articles of Encyclopaedias, Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, Gazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefully gleaned from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur- 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer- 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify a few and 
make no mention of others of equal importance would be as 
unjust as it woidd be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permittM to name; but it affords, him unfeigned pleasure 
to be able to mention his great and varied obligations to Dr. 
Bobley Dunglison and Dr. B. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomis J. Campbell of Boston. 

Believing that the successful accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to be expected of 
any individual, tiie author, in conclusion, would ask a candid 
criticism of his labors ; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional names, ac- 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be sent 
to hun through his publishers, they will be gratefiilly received, 
and used in the preparation of a future edition. 

fi02BUST, MASaAGHUSSITS, Od/obtT 30, 1865. 
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-VOWELS. 

A, &» long^ as in JLle, fate, great, pray, range, taste. [See § 1.] 

A, &, short, as in Add, fftt, n&rrow, r&illery. 

A, &, as in Aerial, Isrilel, ohAotio, mortmttxi. 

A, ft, like e, as in Air, fftre, peftr, prftyer, softrce. [See § 8.] 

A, 4, like o, as in : All, broid, h^ul, walk, 

JL, &» like d, as in "WiSlh., sw&llow, qu^Uirant. 

A,ft,«Bin Arm, ftunt, grto, [Fr.] pftte (pftt). [S0e§2.] 

A, i» as in [Ger.] mann (man), [Fr.] pas (pa). 

4., ^, as in Beggar, oomin^, xuet^, sohol^. 

fit Of ^9i ^^^ fiv-e, mete, beam, ceil, piece, people. 

£, 6, thifrtj as in find, mdt, hfiad, hfiifer, Idopard. 

£1, 6, as in ^ect, appetite, sdrenity, strophd. 

E, d, like d, as in £re, bdar, hdir, whdre. [See § 3.] 

fi, 9, like t:, as in &r, term, sSnrant, defSr. [See § 4.] 

£, S, like a, as in Sight, invSigh, prSy. 

E, f , as in Brif r, general, robber, suffisr. 

If i) long, as in Ivy, ice, pinei child, aisle, height, tSe. 

X, I. short, as in Ill, Inn, pin, lily, guUt, sieve. 

t, t, as in Idea, diurnal, tilomphant. 

t, i, like #, as in Marine, pique, police, ravine. 

i, I, like e, as in Irksome, fir, girl, virtuous. [See § 4.] 

I, I, as in Ttflixir, nadir, tap|r. 

O, 5, hng, as in Old, tone, foe, snow, s5ul, yeoman. [See § 5.] 

d» t, short, as in 6dd, 5n, o6t, knowledge, mfiral. 

6, d, as in 6bey, borrdw, [Fr.] homme (6m). [See J 6.] 

O, 5, like ^, as in Orb, 6rder, gedrgio, bdught. 

O, d, like do, as in Mdve, prdve, shde, sdup. 

0, 6, like ii,aBm C6me, d6es, d6ne, bl6od, t6uch. 

6, a, as in [Ger.] bSse (bo'zft), [Fr.] jeu (zho). [See §§ 43, 46.] 

O, 9, as in Author, carol, ransom, cpnnect. 

t)*, u, hag, as in 'O'se, cube, tiine, liite, feiidal. [See § 6.] 

"ty, a, short, as in "Ga, ot&b, tlin, hiirry. 

^, tl, as in ftnite, agile, cdpidity, globAle. 

€r, % like a, as in .' TrCLe, rClin, erddite, virCklent. [See § 6.] 
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(itt-fikfi^M ia...... 7^ pt^» Pl^ali» oo^kL 

0,0, as in "Otu, for* fOnry, inoiir, pibpto, [Sm $ 4.] 

tj,ti,a8in [Ger.] srOn, [Fr.] Tue (vu). £Sm {{84,61*] 

7, 9» as in Bulph^r, glorious. 

ft 7} hng, as in Type, fly, style, buy, r^e. 

% f, tkort, as in IXfmph, Ijhrio, mfthlo, tfrnbcL 

f , ^, as in Typhoon, hydraulic, Ij^oeum. 

t, t> like e, as in ICyrrh, myrtle, s^rt. [See § 4.] 

7, ^, as in Mart;p, zephyr. 

M, », like e, as in Oaaaar (lomg), ifisohyliui (iftorl). 

(B, (B, like e, as in CroBSUS iiong)^ CEdipua (thort), 

SW, ev, like «, as in . . . Swe, dew, £9W, netw (-fl), orew ("-de). 

OI, oi, as in Oil, foible, foiat. Join, loiter, polsnaat. 

07, oy» as in Osnrter, boy, em^oy, Joyona, royal. 

<3o,do,as]n Pobd,zidon, mdbd, dose. 

($5, db,as in Fdbt, gdbd, atdbd, wdbUy. 

6t^, d&,asin d^oe, bdtbid, taACUie, pdftt. 

6w, 6#, as in 6m^ nM^, td#er, vd^eL 

CONSONANTS. 

9> ?« as in 9®nt, ^ty, qeyvt, a^d, flao9id, sao^eae. 

9f 5, as in ^Bge^ fioal, sure, flaccid, aaQoeaa. 

9H, fh,a8]n P'laiae, ^hampasne, machine. 

QH, sh,asin Q'uunn, sliaoa, sharaoter, e$ho. 

OH,oh, as in Ohanoe, oheer, ohnrdh, teaoher. [See { 8.] 

d> ft, as in det, fitre, tifter, fogSy. 

<3^t S, as in dem, Render, giaat, elefty. 

9>^a8in [Sp.] Jorge (l^of'lMK), bljo (ee']io). [8ee{60.] 

¥*ta8in [Ger.] aoh (ftl^), bnOh (boo^). [See $ 71.] 

I^k,asin [Ger.] ich (ik), dnrch (dobrk). [See § 71.] 

^tesin [Sp.] Uaao, (Ift'no), [It.] tfi (lee). [See § 82.] 

^>ft,a8in [Fr.] r*gne (riffi), [Sp.] fiofto. [See §§ 69, 78.] 

^•»,aais [Ft.] Tin (^^), [Port.] vim (vetf»). [See $62.] 

^> ]&> like n^, as in Ifik, ujiole, a&ger, afiziety, laryfix. 

2f<^, ag, aain Singing, hanger, prolong, young. 

VK, ph, as in Phantom, philoaophy, aeraphlo. 

9^* Vif as m Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

^»f M in [Ft.] mer (mef), [Sp.] rata (rt'tft). [See { 64.] 

§» ff» like a^ as in .- Advise, preside, rofe, dipnal, apa^m. 

^> fll,asin Fatfier, ffien, t&is, therefore, smooth. 

"^, f , as in [Ger.] achwan (sh^an), [Sp.] oubo (koo'^). [See 

WH,w!h,as!n When, which, while. [See § 11.] { 68.] 

¥* ^ like ^ as in Eponple, exemplary, u^orioua. 

8B, lb, as in Aiure(ft'zhoor), usual (tl^zhoo-al),Tiaion(Tizh'on). 



« 



xvi INTRODCCTION* 

" %* In addition to what appears in (be tiey, the folkming ncplanations wffl tw 
nieeded for understanding the notation made use of in this Dictionaiyt*^ 

Diacritical nuurks have been dispensed with, in the case of y^ngiifh nameB^ 
wherever it seemed that the accentuation and the division into syllables would 
be sufficient to indicate the true pronunciation to any one familiar with the mora 
general and commonly-understood principles of English oithoepy; baty in aH 
exceptional, doubtful, or difficult cases, the appropriate marks are used. Hbat 
of the names from modem foreign languages are respelt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter is marked, it is to be taken aa 
representing the sound of the combination, and the letter or letters which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as in ffHd^ dial, setse, He, dSPor, prd$^f 

The combined letters ce, ct, tct, se, m, or <t, occurring before a vowd in a syl- 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are generally equivalent 
to s&; as in o'cean, sapona'ceous, coer^cion, magi^cian, an'ctent, gra'caioasy. 
omni^seience, nan'<eous, tran^nent, pa'^ience, vexa'<ibus, proba't»6n, &c But if 
the combination »', when thus situated, is at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represented by the digraph zh; asia eli'^^ibn, explo^wbn, sufiu'- 
stbn, &c. Such syllables are not usually respelt, as, in general, they will natuiaUy 
be pronounced correctly by an English speaker. 

In respelling for pronunciation, aw and ee are often used instead of d and 9 
respectively. 

In the notation of M and ^ (as in ounce, out), the mark over the o l*''\ m 
intended to suggest the first element of the diphthong, namely, a as in arm 
(nuirked a), and the circumflex [^] over the « and the w, to indicate the second 
element, namely, « as in true (marked tf). 

The sounds represented by A, i, t, i, A, p, are essentially the same in quality 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but diffisr m quantity, behig less pn>- 
tracted in utterance. In respelling foreign names for pronunciation, &, ^ (or a), 
and 0, are generally used instead of d, e, and d, unless a fiill accent &lls xtptm. 
the vowel. 

The mailed letteis?, «, f, q, «, y, represent the sound of "the neutral vowel,*^ 
or « as in w, urn. They occur only in unaccented syllables. Diacritical aigna 
placed above these letters are intended to indicate their normal or theoMtieal 
value. Thus, eaiad, c^al, altar, MOock, Uon, tailor, baBot, eomfes9, woaM 
regularly be pronounced tal^dd, cymfbdl, al^tSlr, midch, U^Sn, saUfSr, bttUISi, 
dht^fue^, but in fluent, and particularly in colloquial, uttenmoe, the unaccented 
vowel is apt to sufier a corruption or change of its distinctive quidity, fiOlmg 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or customary pro- 
nunciation of the words in question is sai^ud, cymfbul, tartar, hUfktck, Uf«n, 
tail/ur, bal/lfU, cimi-/cm/. They may, therefore, be printed thus: — sai'ddL emn'- 
&H alft^r, MUVick, W^n, sail'^r, haJim, c^fen*, ' ■ 

The letter t is doubled, in the orthoepical respelling, to indicate the "sharp" 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphabet, in cases where a single a 
would be liable to be pronounced like z; as eapense (eks-penss^). 

In a word having more than one accent, the primary or principal aocaat ia 
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dttoltd Vf ft hesry mftik; the 0eooiid«7,oriiibord3iiftte,b7ftli|^t«rinfti;ks m 
in MomatfttoT. In the diTision of words into qrilables, Umbo auurki, beiidit 
pMrfimaiiig Uieif proper office, tupply- the pUoe of the l^jphen* 

Anepoetrophe [ * ] is ueed in the respelling of oertaia French words to show 
dkitsB Qnacoented e is either entire^ mute, or is pronounced with the briefest 
fOBBible sound of e in Aer. It is also used efter y, in some esses, to denote that 
ttis tetter is to be pronounoed with its consonant sound, as in yord^ yes, &c. 

A tie \^\ placed over two or mora vowels denotes that thej most be pr»» 
iouaeed withont an obvieos separation into distinct syllables; as, Eomu^ (ft't^). 

The Hgoiea n^ch follow some of the names in the Y ocabulaiy n&r to eot- 
mpaodittg sectioiie in the following ''Bemaiks** and *« Boles.'* 



BEMARKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOfiPY. 

\ 1. The sound of a in aUf/<Ue (commonly called ** long a *'), though regarded 
1)7 many writers as a simple element, is in mos^ cases diphthongal, beginning 
with a soond closely resembling that of the first e in there, but slightly less 
open, and ending with a brief sound of e in me. (See § 3.) This final e sound 
is nmaUy omitted in unaccented syllables,- and in the correct pronunciation of 
the common foreign equivalent of d; namely, e as in [frJ] bite, nde, [Ger.] 
«o^&c. (See §31*) 

▲ (as in bath, dance, &c.). 

i% There is- a considerable class of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in af, aft, oak, atp, ate, ast, with a few enduig in once, and, and ani (as etcff, 
grt^ matk, ratp, glaee, la$i, Janee, command, panit), to which must be added 
tattle, advantage, half, and some other words, in the pronunciation of which, 
ussge, both in England and America, is far firom being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowel the foil, open sound of a in far (A), and some the abrupt, 
fist soond of a in man (ft), while othen, seeking for a compromise between these 
te^o extremes, either slightly shorten the d, or dwell upon the d. Of these 
varieties^ the first and second (ft and A) are much the most common. The 
inwled d was never more than a temporary and local fashion, which -^ao- 
coding to Smart — has been generally laid aside in England, and which seems to 
be geiiig oot of use in America, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. 
The brief A, — improperly styled ** intermediate," — though recommended by 
Worcester, Goodrich, and some other orthoepists, differs so slightly from the 
ftiller form of this vowel, that the distinction attempted to be set up is practically 
• nugatory one. Words belonging to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionaiy merited as having the full sound of /i in far; but the reader is, in 
eveiy instance, referred to this section, and can decide for himself which of tha 
•ounds here described he will adopt in his own practice. 

b 
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§ 8. The sound of a lieard in yhre, 2atr, &c., and of e in fftere, heir, Sce.^ wben * 
these words are correctly pronounced, is a lengthened form of the e in met, or of ' 
the initial element in long a (a as in mate), sounds which are dosely allied, and 
are, by some writers, regarded as identical. Instead of this, however, many 
speakers substitute a prolongation of the a in mat, — a mode of utterance which, 
notwithstanding its frequency and its equal gracefulness, is opposed by the ma- 
jority of cultivated speakers, including most of the orthoepists. 

£, t, lO*, 'ft. 

§ 4. The vowel u before r, in such words as urn, fvr, furry, incur, incurring, ' 
&c. (sometimes called the ** neutral vowel," from its peculiariy dull and indiscrete 
character), is very common in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the common practice, both in England and America, and according 
to- most writers upon the subject, the vowels e, i, and y, and the d^^raph ea, wheir 
similarly situated, have precisely the same sound. But some speakers, particu- 
larly among the more refined and aristocratic classes of English society, give 
them a different and peculiar sound, which is best described as intermediate 
between that of ti in urn, and that of e in met, being less guttural than the . 
former, and less palatal than Hie latter. ' This ** delicacy " of pronunciation, 
as it has been termed, is not observed in unaccented syllables, or in **very 
common words," even hy those who are tenacious of its observance in other 
cases. In this work, all these vowels are marked in the same way (?, f, 8, §), 
but the reference-figure appended to words in the Dietionaiy in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he may not be left in ignorance 
of the fact that there is a diversity of usage in their pronunciation. 

0,6, 

§ 6. The sound of o in oM^ note, &c. (commonly called '^long o**), though by 
some writers regarded as a simple sound, is in reality diphthongal, endmg in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in foot. The initial element is the normal o, 
intermediate in quality between aw (as in saw) and 66. The terminal oo 
sound is usually omitted in unaccented syllables. 

In some parts of America, particularly in New England, it is veiy common 
to shorten the sound of long o in certain monosyllables, and in the accented 
pliable of some other words, by dropping the brief final element which properly 
belongs to the vowel, and at the same time making the initial element slightly 
more open in quality ; but the practice is an unauthorized provincialism. Thia 
shortened form of long o is heard in the words home, sione, whoBy, &c. It also 
occurs in some foreign languages. As it differs but little f^m the sound of un-, 
accented o (in car' go, ech'o, &c.), it is, in this Dietionaiy, represented by the 
same diacritical sign {t). 

% 6. The sound of « in wniU, cube, mute, &c. (commonly called '*long «''), iir 
a compound sound fonned of oonaonant ymfbit initial element, and the oo is 
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fioi n the final element. The sound of consonant y is distinetlj heard when 
s (or any of its equivalent digrmpha) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
iMfe, we); when it is preceded by any one of the labial or palatal sounds p, d, 
"t / *V ^ ^ (as UK puirid, bugle, nuuk^fiuion, view (— vu), cvbiCy gvies) ; and when 
his preceded by any one of the dental sounds <f, t, I, n, tk, provided the preced- 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in id'tusate, fit^uai, idl^utaryy mdn^U' 
naU, q)dih^tUate)* But when it is preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of 
the consonants c^ <, 2^ n, s, (A, it is difEtoult to introduce the sound of y, and^ hence 
cttdess speakers omit it altogether, saymg dooh, toob, hot, nood, toot, enthooiiattn, 
instead of duke, tube, hUe, nude, suit, enfkuticum. The reason is, that, after 
fonning these dental consonants, the organs are in a position to pass directly and 
eialy to the labial oo ; but to insert the palatal y before the oo, is to go back 
fiom a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
nataial and legitimate one, it is only so far yielded to by the best speakers as to 
substitute for the y the closely related element short f, made as brief as possible, 
tad pronounced in the same syllable as the oo. If, in similar situations, the u ia 
pisce^ed by the sound of r, sh, or zk, it takes the simple sound of oo in food ; as, 
rvk (rool), true (troo), virvient (vlr^oo-lent), sure (shoor), azure (ft'ahoor). 
When preceded by 'ch or Jy the mactice of different speakers varies, some 
sounding the « as oo, others as Uob. 



§ 7. The somid of % in hand, heart, Sec, is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever configuration of the vocal channel may be 
requisite ibr uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Tet h is palpably, not a whisper of the following sound. If it were so, a whispered 
he would be nothing more than a prolonged whispered e, whereas the difierence 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the* speaker, 
but by the hearer as well. Physiologically considered, h is formed by an expul- 
rioQ of unvocalized breath through the glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
dightly so, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
ble, but acquires a peculiar and distinctive quality of roughness, which ap- 
proaches in a greater or less degree to actual sonancy. 

OH, J. 

$ 8. The digraph eft (as in church) is regarded by some writers as repre- 
sentmg a simple soimd ; but most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
off taoA $h, Neither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
d^, there is an attempt at blending t and sh in a single sound, the result of 
which la to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
not in the ordinary way with the tip of the tongue against the gum of the 
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upper firont teeth, bnt with the flat snfface of the tongne, near the tip, apj^ed^ 
within the dome of the palate at the point where a slight relaxation of tfaeii 
contact, accompaBied with an emission of breath, gives rise to the sound of M.^ 
Considering the bievitj of the two elements, and the peculiar closeness wiDii, 
which thej are combined, we may regard cA as a consonant diphthong, or, a^^ 
Miiller expresses it, ^^ only one whole consonant '* consisting of *' a half t andt^ 
ahalfs&.*' ;, 

The sound of j — which is merely a yocal ch — is composed in like manaoi!^. 
of a modified d followed by zh. >)^^ 

§ . • According to many English orthoepists, the letter r has two distinct thongk 
related sounds, — the one a dental or lingual consonant, formed by a c(.^.*act of ^i 
the margin of the fore part of the tongue with the inner surfiue of the uppH^'* 
ride teeth, the tip of the tongue touching, or neariy touching, the gum of the froirfN^ 
teeth with a slight quivering or tremulous motion as the stream of intoDati#<i 
breath flows over it, heard (1.) when this letter is not preceded by a vowel, as il^^ 
rote, dream, pragj strike ; and (2.) when it is placed between two vowels of wludl^ 
the fonner is short, as in drid, peril, qdrit, cHral, lyric, tdrry (— sdiy), k&rrjfh 
(— htiry ) ; the other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, formed by f ^t, 
slight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard when the le^ 
ter r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the final consonant in a word, il 
in part, verse, wUrtk, torn, surf, far, nor, slur. In the first case, r is sometim^jL 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission of the vocal current; but, i^ 
ordinary pronunciation, the sound is peculiarly smooth and liquid, and any ^^ 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogether un-English, 'j^.^ 

If r follows any one of the vowels d, e, i, 6, u, <K>, ^, a slight sound of thdi^ 
neutral vowel (ti in urn) is inserted before the r, forming a diphthong with tih|^ 
preceding vowel, or, in the case of i, u, and ^ a triphthong. Thus, care, deaf^i 
wire, more, htre, boor, sour, are pronounced c^Tur, de^, yrfva, mo^, lu^i%i|j 
boo^, s5S^. In English usage, the r is thus joined to the preceding^owel tjji » 
ail cases in which this vowel is in an accented syllable; and if, at the sa^^^^^VQiiM 
a vowel follows, the r has, according to some orthoepists, both its guttura^ fii^W'^ 
lingual sound; as in wiry (var'y, or var'ry), era (6r'a, or Sr'ra), tory (tc -^Jy, 
tor'iy), burin (bur'in, or bur'rin), houri (hfiftrl, or hddr'il), &c. In the iSitfl^ 
States, this mode of pronunciation is, for the most part, confined to words endiiil 
with r or re preceded by one of the above-mentioned vowels, and to the deriv*^ 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (from dear) is pronounced dear'est, 9 <v 
dear'rest; boorish (from boor), boor'ish, or boor'rish; sower (from sour), sour'el 
or sour'rer, &c. ; but vary is va'ry ; era, S'ra; tory, Wry, &c. The Scotch, on tbv 
contrary, preserve the vowel pure even in derivatives, saying dea'rest, boo'riill ^ 
sou'rer, &c., as well as vS'ry, 6'ra, to'iy, &c. jr'* 

It must be observed that some very acute and eminent {Sonologists ii^*^^^ 7^ 
deny the existence of the alleged double pronunciation of r, maintaining thr p^ 
the letter has, in English at least, one unvaried sound in all rituations, prodnolFj^ 
between the tip of the toi^gue and the upper gum. Others allow that wlMl ^ >< 
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rspreeeded by a long or ftdl yowel, a sUglif guttural vibntioii MoomptiiiM the 
fingiul articiiladon; but they do not re^^urd thia modifici^on of the Bound ae 
iffbiding sufficient groond for its discrimination into two distinct and inde- 
pendent elements. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authoritiea 
Aiicgard to the precise nature of the "gattoial r" is owing, in some measure, to 
ectosl difierence of utterance. 

It is Airdier to be obeenred, that, in the best style of pronunciation, r ia 
^^mvt silent; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it it commonly rmpproasod 
Itycaieless or uneducated speakers. 

W, T. ^ 

* i 10. The sounds signified by w and y, when these letters occur at \iie be- 
j^Ddng of a word or syllable, as in tooo, ye, &c., are considered by some writen 
'%be identical with the vowels oo and e respectively; they are, however, formed 
^adoser approximation of the articulative oigans, which destroys the pure 
ifKality ai the vowel sounds, and gives them a consonantal or semi - conso- 
mtt! duvacter. They are not, however, perfect consonants ; for it is impossible 
kproknig them, and the attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
^vwdsooand e. 



§IL The digraph vsh is regarded by many modem orthoepists as repre- 
MBtiDg a simple elementaiy sound, which is the surd or whispered correspondent 
tf ». Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of io& is followed 
Vthtt of w; as in when (wh-w-e-n): others assert that the voice is not heard 
Vtt3 the following vowel is commenced, when, for example, being pronounced 
^]>-e-ii; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronunciation. The com- 
^ opinion is, that both letters of the digraph are pronounced with their usual 
Mods, (Mily in the reverse order, — hw, — according to the original Anglo-Saxon 
■tbography. But h-w does not differ from whrw, h being an emission of un- 
iMalked breath through the position taken by the organs of speech in forming 
pt next following element, as is explained in $ 7. 



Jdles fob the pronunciation of greek and 

latin words. 

I lis. The established English pronunciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
^ of Greek words is conformed to the general laws and tendencies of the 
language, ^ence, the proper position of the accent and the syl- 
having been determined, each syllable is to be pronounced according 
usual powers or sounds of the letters in Knglish, except in cases specially 
for in the following rules. 
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Vowelfl. 

§ 13. (1.) Any vowel at the end of an accented syUable, and e^ o, and « at the 
end of an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound; as, Cd^to, Ce'res^ 
JifVdas, Sd^lon, Nu'ma, Pe-li'deSy Hthme'ruSy IM-ca^nw, 

§ 14. (2.) If a syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel has its short English, 
sound ; as, Bal'hus^ Mem'non, Mds'chus, PUbHitis, 

ExCEFi'iOK. — J?, in final ej, has its long sound; as in Achilles (a-kil'lez). 

§ 15. (3.) A, ending an unaccented syllable, is sounded like a in comma ; as, 
Cre-u^say A-ri'on, 

§ 16. (4.) E finid is always sounded; as in He'he, Pe-nd'o-pe, 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthongs a and <b are pronounced as e would be in the same 
sitnation ; as, Ckuar (se'zar), (Enone (e-no^ne), Dooddbu (ded'a-lus), CEd^puB 
(ed'i-pus). 

§ 18. (6.) /, ending a final syllable, has its long English sound; as, E-pig^o-iO, 
"Rnding an initial unaccented syllable, it has in some cases its long sound, as in 
Bt-a/noTy t-u'hu ; and in some its short sound, as in d-Uc'i-a, I-4xi'H-a, In all 
other cases, ending an unaccented syllable, if has its short sound; as, Ea/H-us. 

§ 19. (7.) F is pronounced as i would be in the same situation. 

§ 20. (8.) When a«, et, ot, and yi^ not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the accent on the a, e, o, or i/, the i assumes the sound of consonant y, 
and the vowel before it has its long sound; as in Maia (ma'ya), Hygeia (hl-je^ya), 
Pompeius (pom-pe'yus), Xato*a( la-to'ya), Marpyia (har-pl'ya). 

Consonants. 

§ 21. (9.) The consonants c and g have their " soft " sound, like s and j, be- 
fore e, t, y, (B, and ce; before a, o, and u, or a consonant, they have their 
"hard" sound; as in cot, go. 

Exception. — When g, having the sound of y, is preceded by another p. the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be said to coalesce in sound witn the 
second; as, Aggetms (a-je^nus). 

§ 22. (10.) The combination ch is pronounced like X;; as, Charon (ka'ron). 
- § 23. (11.) EiuJh of the three consonants c, «, and t, when preceded im- 
mediately by the accent, or itself epding an accented syllable, and followed bj 
»a, »e, u, to, or iu, conmionly has the sound of sh ; as in Por'da (por^shi-a), 
Cly^tie (klish'i-e), Hora'lii (ho^ra'shi-i), Pho^don (fo'shi-on), Cas'mis (kash'i- 
us). C has also the same sound, when following an accented vowel, and stand- 
ing before eu and yo ; as, Mena^ceut (me-n6'she-us), Bt'cyon (sisVi-on). 

Exception. — When «, immediately preceded by an accented vowel, is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, the 8 takes the sound of ssh; as in He'siod (he'zhi-od). 
^ Though not properly an exception to the rule, it may be stated that sd similarly 
situated is pronounced in the same manner ; as in Aly'zia (a-Iizh'i-a). — T, 
when preceded by another «, and commonly in the termination *w», has its 

E roper sound (heard in ^, vnat, &c.); as in Brut^H-i, Me'ti-<mi when preceded 
y » or a;, it has, according to some authorities, the same sound; according to 
others, the sound of ch. in church ; as in SaUus'tius (sal-lus'ti-us, or sal-lus'chi-us), 
BexHim (seks'ti-us, or seks'chi-us), &c. 

§ 24.' (12.) 5, when final, if preceded by e, has the sound of 2; as in Per^ 
iclea (pSr'i-klez). 
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{ SS. (13.) If endincT ^n accented qrUaUe, and atandiiig before I followed by 
aodier Towei, has the aoimd of i»ft ; aa, Cinx^ia (aingk'shi-a). 

S 36. (14.) CombmationB of initial consonanta which are foreign to the nature 
•ad habits of our language, drop the sound of their first letter or digraph; 
Mia Ommis (pn>noanoed ne^yns), CUsiphicm (tes'i>fon), Gnatho (nft'tho), Mnemo§- 
JPM (ne-mos'i-ne), Pnybagora* (nt-tag'o-ras), Ptycke (si'ke), PioUimy (tol'e-me), 
PkAat (thas). 

§ 37. (15.) The terminationa am and out are alwmya to be pronoimoed in 
two sjUablea; as, Arckda^tu^ Aldn/o^u. 

$ 28. (16.) The termination eict, in proper names which in Greek end in 
eh{, as Orpheus^ Pronuiheu§, &c, should be pronounced in one syllable, the 
m being a diphthong with the sound of '^longu.*' 



§ 39. (17.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the flzsC 

sellable. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long in quanti^. 

It takes the accent; but, if short, the accent is on the antepenult When tha 

penult is common, or doubtful, the accent is on the antepenult. 

4^ By qnanti^. in Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 

pronouncmg a sylnole, when (hose tanpuages were tpoken tongues, A syllable 

containing a short vowel may be lengthened by accompanjring consonants; baft 

the ancients seem to have relt the effect of these only when final, and to hava 

made no acoonnt of initial consonants — probably because they pronounced them 

with extreme brevity — in estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 

rules in relation to quantity are as follows : — 1. Before j, x, s, or anv two 

consonants exce^it a mute followed by / or r, the vowel of the penult is umg bjf 

podUon, [This is the language of the grammarians: the vowel, in 'such cases, 

was probably short or stopped; but the syllable was Ions, being made so by tha 

following consonant or consonants.1 The digraphs cA, /w, rA, and (A, which rep- 

TCsent smiple sounds, are reckoned as single consonants. 2. A vowel before a 

mute and < or r is common ; that is, either long or short. 3. Diphthongs are long. 

4. A vowel before another vowel or A is short. In other cases, tibe Quantity must 

be determined by etymology, metrical usaffe, or the orthogranhy or the word in 

Qieek; bat every vowel which cannot be proved to be lonf, is arbitrarily 

assamed to be short. — The division of words mto syllables — wnich depends in 

part upon the position of the accent, and diis, in turn, upon quantitjr — must be 

understood before words can be correctly pronounced. The rules in regard to 

this subject may be found in any good Latin gnunmar. 



BRIEF RULES 



BOB TSB PBOinniOIATION OT THB PRINCIPAL MODXBN LANaUAQU OT 

GONTIMBNTAL BUSOPB. 



Vowels. 

{80. (1.) In the languages of the Continent of Europe, the vowel a, when long^ 
hu QioaDy the aoond of the English a in far, father; when short, needy that 
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of a in /of, manf never that of a in fate. X, in French, has a sonnd reaembliii^ 
that of a in/ar, bnt deeper and less distinct, verging toward that of a in off .* its 
peculiar quali^ is due to the retraction of the tongue and the soft palate. A 
briefer variety of the same sound is heard in the Fr. jmu, Ger. mann. In Hun- 
garian, a is like o in not; a, like a in. far, Aj in Swedish, has a sound intermediate 
between that of a in otf, and that of o in note. For the sounds of a, a, <f, see 
§§ 87, 62. 

§ 31. (2.) ^generally has a sound simOar to that of "long a" in /ate, but 
often like that of " short e *' in met, or like the latter when protracted. (See § 1.) 
if in French, has the sound of « in then, or that of the initial element in mate 
(see § 1); and i have the sound of the first e in there f e (unaccented) is, in 
most cases,, either entirely silent, or has a very brief sound of the neutral vowel 
(« in 1^, urn), ^, in Swedish, when long, has a sound somewhat like that of 
short i (in pin), but more prolonged; when short, it is like e in met. In Hun- 
garian and Polish, e (unaccented) sounds like e in met; 6 nearly like a in mate,, 
For the sounds of i, ^, see § 62. 

§ 32. (3.) / has usually the sound of » in marine, which is the same as the 
** long e*' in me, she, &c. It is often shortened in quantity, like the e in bemoan^ 
but the quality of the sound remains the same, and should not be suffered to 
degenerate into that of i in iU, This latter sound, however, is heard in Dutch, 
and sometimes in Grerman. In Hungarian, % and i differ only in length, the 
accented vowel being more protracted than the unaccented. 

§ 33. (4.) has, for the most part, the same, or nearly the same, sounds 
that it has in English in the words note, not, north, (See § 5.) It some- 
times — as in the It. «o^e — has a sound intermediate between that of o in 
note and that of oo in food. This is called, in Italian, " o ctiiiuo." The *^ o 
t^perio^* of the same language is a sound intermediate between the o of note 
and that of norih. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a syllable, o has 
the sound of (K) or of do. 0, in French, has always the full sound of *' long o " 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English ; 6 has a fuller 
and deeper sound. In Polish, o sounds like o in note; d, like oo in food, or 
in foot. For the sound of ^, see § 46. 

§ 34. (5.) U, in most of these languages, has, when long, the sound of « in 
true (equivalent to the dd in food) ; when short, that of u in fuU (equivalent to 
the db in foot). In French, — and also in Dutch, when at the end of a syllable, — 
it has a sound intermediate between 66 and i, formed by attempting to pronounce 
these sounds simultaneously, the lips being placed in the position for uttering do, 
and the tongue in that for e. The sound is sometimes long and sometimes short, 
but the difference is merely one of quantity. In Dutch, u, when short or stopped, 
is soimded as in nut, U, in Swedish, is intermediate between { and 6b, but is a 
pinched and very peculiar sound, differing considerably in its effect upon the ear 
from that of the French u, the lips being rounded instead of pouted. The near- 
est equivalent in English is oo. In Hungarian, u (unaccented) has the eound 
of 00 ; «, a longer and fuller sound of the same general quality. For the sound 
of il, see § 51. 

§ 35. (6.) 7, for the most part, has the same sound that t has; that is, it it 
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fik»'*loiig0'*iiiEngl]ah. (See § 33.) In Datefa, H has the somid of Oe Soc^ 
fish **loiigi" (» in pine) ; but in the modem Dutch oithognphj it is repleoed by 
9. In Danish, Nonregijai, and Swedish, it is like the French and Datoh u^ or 
^ German a. (See § 34.) 

IMplrthnmgB and Vomi CkwnbiTiationi. 

§86. (7.) An, in most languages, has the same sonnd as single a,— that It, 
Ibe soond of a in ybr,^ but is more prolonged. In Danish, it sounds nearly 
as s in ofl^ but -verges towards the sound of in nUe. 

§ 37. (8.) Ae, or d, when long, is usuallj sounded like a in /ble, or the first a 
in Acre; when short, like e in met (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like a in fitrf 
Iwt the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes aa for oe. 

§ 38. (9.) ^«tt, or dUj in German, has the sound of o» an toU^ but is differ* 
wAy pronounced in different parts of Crermany. 

§ 39. (10.) Ai and ay are generally sounded like the English adreib ay (yes)| 
bat in French they have nearly the sound of a in fatej or e in tKere* (See § 1.) 

§40. (11.) £gm, in French, has the same sound as the French on; that is, 
of the English "^ long o." 

• §41. (13.) Ee has a prolonged sound of the foreign a, which is neariy 
equivalent to the English a in faU, (See § 31.) 

§ 4a. (13.) £i and ey are genendly like ay in dby, when tiiis word is pto- 
aoonoed with the full diphthongal somid of the YOweL ^n French, they have a 
BUHre open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in male with the ter- 
minal element of the a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are like 
Ibe Eogtish adverb ay (yes); that is, they unite the sounds of a in/or and t in 
H and hence nearly resemble our '* long ».** 

§43. (14.) £uj in French and Dutch, has — with some variations of quantity, 
wad some sUgfat differences of quality — a sound similar to that of u in urn, but 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mofe and the in 
MCe, and formed by an attempt to pronounce these vowels simultaneously. (See 
§ 46.) Eu, in German and Danish, sounds like os in toiL In ItaIian,*Spaniah, 
, and Portuguese, it is equivalent to d%. 

§ 44. (15.) le usually sounds like • in me, but, in German, it sometimea 
mkes two syllablea, and, in French, before r final, ibrms a diphthong which 

is pronouneed ^L 
§45. (16.) It is equivalent to t — that is, to the English "long e,*> as hi 

■* — prolonged. 
§46. (17.) Oe, or d (in Dan. 0), in the Germanic languages, is tuentiaUy the 

nme as en in F^ch (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 

difference of quality between the two sounds, 6 inclining more to the sound 

of d, and having the lips more pursed up for its utterance, than en. The u in 

•ni is the nearest English approximation to both. In Hungarian, 1^ or ^ la 

verdy a longer variety of d. 
§47. (18.) (E% in French, is like eM hi the same language. (See § 43.) 
§48. (19.) Oiy in French, sounds, hi most words, nearly like tpa ui teas. In 

MUM wwds, it fionnerly had the sound now given to oi, by which it is replaced 
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In tiie modern Franeh spelling. Oij in Damah, is like ci in EngHah; 0i it 
6^ with the o ahort, or brief. 

§ 49. (90.) OOf has the aoand of eo in door, or o in note^ somewhat prolengedf 
and without the final element of tltia sound in Engliah. 

$ 50. (21.) Ouj in French, when long, is like oo in food; when abort, like 
00 in /boi. In Dntch and Norwegian, it has the soond of ou in the TTjtgitfh 
word Qtd. In Portuguese, it is usuallj pronounced like the English " long o.** 

§61. (22.) (Te, or «, in the (3ermanic languages, is sounded like the French fc. 
(See § 34.) In Hungarian, fi or £ is. merely a longer variety of fi. 

§ 5SU (S3.) Vi and t^, in Dutch, resemble oi in Finglish. 

§ 68. (2i.) Uu is like oo in food, but longer. 

Coimanante, 

§ 64. (25.) B, in Cferman and Danish, at the end of a word, aonnds like p. 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate between those of the 
English b and w, and may be described as a v made without the aid of the 
teeth, but with the lips alone, which are pouted and brought flatly and feebly 
into contact 

§-66. (26.) C, in Italian, before eand », sounds like ch in cJiurck; in Spanisli, 
in the same position, like th in thin (though in Catalcmia and in Spanish 
America it has the sound of s). In German and Danish, before e,i,y,d,d (0), €, 
or a diphthong commeiping with a^ one of these letters, and in Polidi in all 
positions, it is pronounced like t$, C,in Polish, blends the sounds of is and oonr- * 
sonant y, (Compare § 74.) ^, in French and Portuguese, sounds like #, before 
a, o, and «. 

§ 66. (27.) 2), in (jerman, Dutch, and Swedish, at the end of a word, soimds 
Hke I; in Spanish and Danish, when occurring between two vowels, or at tiie 
end of a word, like th in ^i$, but il is very gently pronounced, so aa some- 
times scarcely to be audible. 

§ 67. (28.) F, in Swedish, at the end of a word or syllable, sounda aa • 
does in English. 

§ 68. (29.) G is always "hard" before a, o, «, as it is in the English words 
ffoiny gold, gwt. In Polish, it is hard in all situations; so also in Hungarian, 
unless followed by j or y, (See §§ 76, 79.) In French, Spanish, and Portogneae, 
before e, t, and y, it is like Ihe j of these languages. (See § 60.) In Italian, m 
tiie same position, it is like the English j, that is, like g in gtm. (See § 8.) In 
German, the standard and best pronunciation makes ^"hard" in eveiycaae 
when it is followed by a vowel in the same word ; but when preceded and not fol- 
lowed by a vowel, it has the sound of the (German ch. (See § 71.) In Dutch, §, 
in an positions, has a harsh guttural sound, which is the sonant or vocalized oof- 
respondent of the German guttural ch. (See § 71.) In Swedish, before e, t, y, 4, 
and 6, and when i^eceded by any other consonant than n, it sounds like the 
English consonant y; in Danish, at the end of a word, its sound is veijr soft, 
somewhat resembling that of A. — Gu, in F^eh, Spanish, and Portngueae, 
l>efore e and t, sounds like gu in gwtt, gwte, the u befaig inserted to ke«p the g 
-In its hard sound before these vowels. 
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{69. (aO.) Jff^ bk Francii, Italitii, Spanisli, and P o ttpg nw, b titlMr ivlkol^ 
mute, or is ytry feebly aspirated. In the remaining languages of Continental 
fiiinipe,it sounds as an English. In all of them, it is mate when it fellows a vowel 
ia tiie same syllable, its offioe being merely to show that the vowel has its long 
wmd. In Polish, h is veiy harshly aspirated, resembling k, or the German 
fattaral dL (See § 71.) 

§eo. (BL) J, in German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hsngaiiaa, has the sound of the English y consonant In Italian, it has rather 
the soond of ** long e." In French and Portuguese, it has the sound orthoepicaify 
lepreaented by tk ; that is, of • in treamtrey or a in oMure, In Spanish, it has a 
Toy peculiar sonnd, somewhat resembling that of a strongly aspirated A, and 
tin is substitated for it in Spanish America. ^ To pronounce it," says EUis, 
"the back of the moa& must be stopped by doubling up the back of tha 
toagne, and making an eflbrt as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in the 
jsfate, and not in the pharynx." It is most nearly allied to the German palatal 
d, bat must not be oonfeunded with it, nor with «ft, A, or the guttural c4. 

1 9L (38.) Ly in French, m the terminations Me, n^ pU^ &c (as in iabh^ 
traats, mmpU)^ ia oolloquiaUy whispered, bat in serious or carefel discourse, it 
bn its usual, vocal soond, and is feUowed by a feint sound of the neutral vowel 
(« in ip, wn). £, in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing the 
uder side of tlie tip of the tongue firmly against the back of the apper front 
twth, or the upper gum. 

$ flSL (88.) M and n, in French and Portuguese, when final in a word or 
i^llahle, and alao when not doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound of their own, bat are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
felt the preoeding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
aostiils and allowing the voice to enter the nose simultaneously with Us passage 
tiuongh the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows: — 

1. a. 8. 4. 

^■'^•i^li.xa im,in,(o)in] omtOi^(»te ^™f™ ).mb 

^^ aun J eum,eun5 



*>>>«*i^(«fiD un,ln,(o)m 
em, en ( aim, ain 



emi, em 
(i)enj 

hk praaooncing these sounds, there must be no contact of tiie tongue and tha 
Mft palate, as in forming the sound of ii^ in English. By some phonetists, 
tte first of these nasal vowels is regarded as corresponding to the pure oral 
^nmd in fltr; by others, to that in nd; but these two sounds are closely re- 
bled, the brief open o of not (S) being mtermediate between the a of /or (H) and 
the o of ybr (o, a, or ens), and hence difi^ring bat little from a shortened form of 
the qwn A. There is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
^owd, some referring it to the o in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England pronunciation of tofcofe, only, &c. (as is done in this work); while 
«4wrs think that it corresponds to the o in form^ norCft, &c In Portuguese, 
fiift nasality of a vowel is sometimes indicated by the sign ^ (originally a 
npeipoaed m) placed over it The oombinatioiui representing nasal vowels are 
<» la, oai, €w (pron. A"); aai, ea (pron. A"); tm (proiu t"); 2^oia,oi» (pnm. 
«*);«M,«M(pfon. «9% Na8aldiphthoog8area«»a»»aN8s. The tamiiialigiii 
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aesy (fes, were fonnerly written aens, oeru. The nasal voweb 9* and ^ ooeuf, in 
Polish, in which language they are written a, f. — if, in conversational French, 
is whispered, and not vocalized, in such words as schiame ; 'but, in fbn&al 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed by an indistinct murmnr -of the 
mute e. — JV before g, in Italian, usually preserves its pure sound; in the other 
Continental European languages, or in most of them, it takes the tiound of tfas 
English n in sink, — JV, in Spanish, is a variety of n, formed by ait fltteinpt to 
pronounce n and consonant y simultaneously. The same is true of the Polish 4. 
The effect is veiy simOar to that produced by the insertion of y fifter nfM& in 
mirdon (min''yun*). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 63. (34.) Qu, in Spanish and Portuguese, when followed by e'or.i, has the 
sound of ib ; in other situations, that of hdb. In French, the combination bias 
the sound of k before eveiy vowel. In German and Dutch, it is sounded, as hw 
would be in those languages. (See'§ 68.) In most other languages^iita soand 
is essentially the same as in English. 

§ 64. (35.) R, at the end of a word or syllable, is sounded mor^, distinct^, 
and in other positions is apt to be more strongly trilled, than inEnglfeh. By 
US, this letter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, In which position the ijllteraiice 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
by applying the upper surface of the tongue*s tip to the upper gum at a point 
quite near the teeth, which occasions a peculiar harshness of sound, and moet 
generally a decided vibration, or trill. In French, in such words as tabre, ddrty 
apdtrt, oBttvre, it is usually pronounced as a whisper, but is sometimes vocalized, 
particularly in serious discourse, forming a syllable with the obscure e. It 
never admits the interposition of the neutral vowel (« in tip, urn) between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is often the case in English. Thus, the French dire is 
pronounced der or de'rn, whereas the English dear is pronounced de^. 

§ 60. (36.) S^ between two vowels, has usually the sound of z in zeaL In 
German, it often has this sound given to it at the beginning of a syllable, but is 
commonly pronounced like sz, a hiss gliding instantaneously and almost imper- 
ceptibly into a buzz. In Hungarian, it sounds like $h in EngUsh. 6, in Polidi, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of < and consonant y, (Compare § 74.) 

§ 66. (37.) T has often a more dental sound than in EngUsh, the tip of the 
tongue being placed against the cutting edge of the upper front teeth, and not 
against the upper gum, as with us. This is particularly observable in Spanish. 

§ 67. (38.) F, in Crerman, sounds like f. In Danish, it is usually like v in 
English, but sometimes has the sound of do; as in hax/n (h^fd&n, or hd&n); 
when followed by t, it has the sound of f. 

§ 68. (39.) Wy in Grerman and Dutch, is intermediate between the English h 
and w, on the one hand, and v, on the other, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought flat against each other, whereas in (Eng.) w they are rounded, in h the 
edges are compressed, and in v the lower lip comes in contact with the upper 
teeth. (See § 54.) By some writers, this peculiar utterance of to is said to be 
provincial and dialectical, in Grerman, except in words in which w is preceded 
by a oonaonant, as, idinoan. In Polish, w, when it precedes awhiqwred ormnlie 
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*ftiHww«»i Is pronoimoed «8 f; in other dtaationB, it has the soimd of the 
Gennan w. 

\ 09. (40.) X, in .French, hes often the sound of «, and occasionally that of %, 
Iratmoie generally that of ib< or of ^, as in English. In Spanish, it is equivalent 
fe the y of that language. (See § 60.) In Portuguese, it is pronounced like 

§ 70. (41.) Z^ in Gierman and Swedish, has the sound of (t ; in Spanish, that 
of (4 in <A«fdb ; in Italian, usually that of c&. In Polish, s has the sound of this 
kttv in the English word wud; i, the sound of sA, as hi acure (ft'zhoor); 
ky oeariy that of reft. 

Oombined Ctonaonants. 

§ 7L (42.) CA, in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
i), is pnmoimoed like the same combination in English in the word cfturcA. In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of ib ; in French and Portuguese, of lA, 
the exceptkma being confined to words in which it occurs before I or r, and to 
a few words from the Greek, where it sounds like h. In (xerman, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same pliable by any one of the voweb a, o, or it| 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat resembling a strongly aspirated A ; as in 
ocft, <focik, 6«ofc .* it is produced by bringing the uvula into contact with the base 
€f the tongue, and forcing unintonated breath through the barrier thus formed, 
the position taken by the organs remaining in other respects unchanged. When 
preceded by e, i, £, d, i, et, om, eu, 2, n, or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi- 
mates doaely to that of tiie first two elements in the word /iim (h'^oo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth ; as in ec^ »c&, mdc^^, to0cA€ii<- 
fidk, hSudutTy reick, eiwA, milch, manch, durch, 

M9^ Ch, in German and Dutch, before • radical, has the sound of ib ; as hi 
Sat^tm (sztk'sn). 
§ 72. (43.) Ci, in Hungarian, has the sound of c& in cfttirc&. 

1 73. (44.) Cz^ in Hungarian, sounds like (t ; m Polish, like ck in c&nrc^ 

1 74. (45.) Df and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, organically formed 
by plarmg the tip of the tongue in the position for uttering d, and simultaneously 
rnsing the back part into the position for sounding consonant y, before speaking. 
It doeely rea^nbles the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
suoeesnon, as in verdurt (verd'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 

of J in /use 
J75. (46.) <?*, in Italian, is like ^A in the English words ^AerKwj^Jose; that 

ia, like ^r in get, begin, &c 

§ 76. (47.) Gj\ in Hungarian, is equivalent to df or dy in the same language. 
(8ee § 74.) 

i 77. (48.) 6/ before i, not followed by a consonant, hi Italian, Is a peculiar 
fiquid sound formed from I in precisely the same way that the Hungarian dg is 
finned from dl Examples are ^fi, marn^tf, &c. (See §74.) The t is mute, if a 
vowel follows It; as in baUagUa, nUgUo, &c. 

{ 78. (49.) Gn, in French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid smmd 
vhkh la idflnti^' with n in Spanish. (See § 62, and compare § 74.) 
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$ 79. (50.) Gy, m Hnngaiku, is like <]^ in that iMigiiage. (See § 74.) 

§ 80. (51.) Kj^ in Swedish, sounds like ch in ckuraii. 

§ 81. (52.) XA, in Portagnese, is the same in sound with gl in French and 
Italian, and tf in Spanish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (53.) II, in Spanish, blends the sounds of / and consonant y in a single, 
though compound utterance, by an attempt to pronounce them simultaneously^ 
the back part of the tongue being placed in the position for forming y, and the 
tip at the same time in that for forming /. The effect produced is veiy nearly 
the same as in the English words JUiaL (fil'yal), milUon (mil'yun), &c., where 
the y follows the /, instead of being amalgamated with it. (Compare § 74.) — In 
French, the sound here described is, by some speakers, given to U, when preceded 
by », and followed by a vowel; but, according to the modem popular style of 
pronunciation, the sound of the / is dropped, while that of y is often whiq>eied. - 
Thus, pcgnUon is pronounced p&^pel'y^i^', or pi^pe^yi^'; ^tfe, fll, or fe'^*; 
numiliej mooPyft', or moo'yft'. It is to be observed that the i preceding U is 
gilent, if itself preceded by a vowel. 

§ 8i3. (54.) Ly, in Hungarian, is pronounced like U in Spanish. (See § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) Ng, in Giennan and Swedish, has the same sound as in the Engliab 
words sing, singer, 

§ 85. (56.) iVA, in Portuguese, corresponds to the Spanish n. Ny, in Hnn^ 
garian, has the same sound. (See § 62.) 

§ 86. (57.) Ph, in all the languages of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
has the same sound, that of y. 

§ 87. (58.) Mhia pronounced like simple r. 

§ 88. (59.) Hz, in Polish, is a peculiar sound, said to be uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for zh, and trilling the tip, which is at liberty; in other 
words, it is a simultaneous pronunciation of r and zk, 

§ 89. (60.) 8c, in Italian, before e and i, is sounded like sA in thaU; in 
other positions, like sk. 66, in Polish, unites the sounds of i and &. (See §§ 
65, 55.) • 

§ 90. (61.) i6fcA,.in German, sounds like th in shofi; in Italian, before e and 
t, like ach in school, or <ib in skill ; in Dutch and Polish, before all the vowela, jt 
lesembles sk, but is harsher, the ch having the guttural or palatal sound de- 
scribed in § 71. 

§ 91. (62.) Ss, in the Grermanic languages, has the same sharp and hissing 
sound that it usually has in English. 

§ 92. (63.) Sz, in Grerman and Hungarian, sounds like s in sun; in Polish, 
like sh in shcUl, 

§ 93. (64.) Szcz, in Polish, is pronounced as shch would be in English. 

§ 94. (65.) Th, in all the languages of Continent|l Europe, except the Modem 
Greek (in which ^, the gnlphic equivalent of th, has the same sound that this 
digraph usually has in English), is pronounced like th in thyme, Thomas, that is, 
like simple U 

§ 95. (66.) Tj and ty, in Hungarian, blend the sounds of t and consonant y in 
the same manner that ^* and <£y, in the same language, blend the sounds of d 
and y. (See § 74.) The nearest English equivalent is the combination of t 
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and y b the yMWUMdi tfcm wotnitimwi givvi to tiM mndi HrtMri (iiM'^pioor)! 
•irbM (Teit'yoo), &e., though the c4 in ckmrok ia « TB17 nmiUr ioand. 

§86. (67.) TV, in Hangaiiaa, is like e4 in ekmrek^ behig the mbm m the 
Hungarian ct. (See § 72.) 

§97. (68.) 7M, in Gennen, aomda rwy neaiiy as oft in dmtik. (See U 

a>».) 

}98. (69.) 2^, in Himgarian, ia tike a& in Engliah, aa faeaid in the pnn» 
HkikA of aavre (ft^shoor), ooi^imii (kon4b^shiin), &o. 

§99. (70.) ZKk^ In Gtannan, haa veiy nesriy the loimd of e& in ckmtkf 
ftu ZMofcfee Ib prononnoed atanost like chofc'UL (See U 8t 70, and 90.) 

§ 100. (71.) Zs, in Italian, nsnallj haa the aonnd of O. 

§101.(73.) The lettenibandji hare the same aonndaa in Eni^Uah. 

§ loa. (78.) Doable eooaonanta, in some foreign Umguages, «ie dwelt npea 
ia a maAed manner, fHodociiig the e£foot of douUe articulation, though there 
h but one contact of the oigans of speech. This is particulaily obeerrable in 
Italian words { as, a. g^ Aamw, pcononnoed An^o, and not ft'no, the two ii'a 
bemg pronoanoed aa distinctly as in the English wovd w i a sras . Biit if the 
double letters are cc or gg^ and the second or g has the power of c4 (in 
cftercft) or of j, in conseqaenoe of being followed by any one of the Towels 
€, if and y, the first c or y has the sound of < or d; thus noewo is pronounced 
At-che'zo, not 66-clie'zo nor d6ch-e'zo; oggi is od'jee not d^jee nor oj'ee. In 
like manner, ss is equivalent to ^(s, sometimes to d-cb. 

Final consonants in French — with the exception of e, yj 'i <*» in most 
ctses — are not generally pronounced, unless immediately Ibllowed, in the 
mne sentence, by a word beginning with a yowel. But final consonants, 
in daasical and fbreign names adopted in French, are almost alwaya artiea- 
lated. 

▲ooent 

§103. (74.) The French language, —as ^loXwfi,— unlike tiie English, has no 
decided accent, all the syllables of a word being nttered with a nearly equal 
■tieas of Tdce, except those in which the mute or obscure e occurs, and those in 
which i, «, or OM, precedes a syllable conunendng with a yowel. To an English 
ttr, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
t^eginning of the word. Hience, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
iMpellmg French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
tbe accent; at the same time, secondary accents may be placed on the other 
^lables, to prevent them fiitm being slurred over, or too hurriedly and indis- 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of unaccented fljl- 
liUes in English. It may be observed, that, in French words derived from the 
I^tin, the final spoken syllable always represents the accented syllable of the 
^'•tin; it therefbre has a right to, and, hi pohit of fiict, receives, whatever accent 
teeis. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, haa no aooent, the syllablea of a 



INTRODUCTION. 

word bdng dutinguished from each other aolely by qumtitj, m in Gfeek and 
Latin. (See § 29.) Bat in this work, as in others, an accent is placed on the 
long syllable, in oonfomufy with the principle observed in the accentuation of 
Greek and Latin words. 

In the Germanic family of languages, the principal accent falls upon the radi- 
cal syllable; but, in consequence of the vast proportion of compound words, 
eecondarily aoc^ited syllables abound, so that two, and sometimes even three 
or four, accents of nearly equal force may occur in the same word. It is 
evident, that, to those who are familiar with the meaning and composition of 
words in these languages, the accentuation must be easy ; bat no general 
rules can be given. 

Italian words are mostly accented on the penultimate syllable ; the same is true 
of Spanish and Portuguese words ending in a vowel, while those ending in & 
consonant, in these two languages, are generally accented on the last syllable. 
Bnt the exceptions — especially in Italian — are so numerous that (he rule H 
not, periiape, of mudi practical utility. 

Polish words are invariably accented on the penultimate syllable; while tfa« 
•e^ of the accent in Russian words is almost always the last syllable. 
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*■ AS FBOFUB BXAI> NOTHINO IN THXSS DATS THAT 18 MOB! THAN FOBTT- 
OaHT HOUBS OrJ>. I AM DAILY ADMONISHED THAT ALLUnONS, THE MOST 

OBYioxrs, TO Axrsr TBiNa in the beab of ovr own toce need szfla- 

SATLON." — Dx QvarcxT. 



EXPLANATION OP ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 



A, 

Jfik, or Jmer., 



»•, 



act 

American. 

Arabic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

• bom. 



CelLj ..... Celtic. 
e€nt.y .... centuiy. 
CkcUcL, . . Cbaldsean. 

coA.,oroo0Ojf., . . colloquially. 
Cbn^., .... Compare. 
Cye,, .... Cydopsedia. 



d», died. 

D.f . ..... Dutch. 

Dan,f Danish. 

I!din.f .... Edinburgh. 
£gj/pt,f .... Egyptian. 
JEng,, .... English. 

/em,y .... feminine. 

For.f Foreign. 

/v., . . . . . French. 



Ger., 
Gr., 



German. 
Greek. 



^e6., .... Hebrew. 

Bist,, History. 

Eung.f .... Hungarian. 



/ce/., .... IcelandiCi 

/r., Inih. 

/t, or lial, .... Italian. 



Xo^., 



Latin. 



Mag,, .... MagHTBTie. 
J/jytA., . . Hytholog;^. 

Nono.j .... Norwegian. 

Per,, ... . . , Penisn. 

Pol, Poliflh. 

Port., .... Portogoese. 
Pr., .... Provenfal. 
pron., . pronounced, pronunciation. 
Prov,^ . . . * . ProvindaL 



g^. V. (^wxf vide). 



Quarterly, 
which see. 

. Review. 
Bomin. 



Santk,, .... Sanskrit 

sc, scene. 

Scand; . . . Scandinavian. 
ScoL, .... Scottish. 
8hak,, . . . Shakespesre. 
9p,, . . . . Spanish. 
Bw., Swedish. 



Jl^ Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which are 
not 80 common or so well authorized as those adopted in the Yocabulaxy. 






DICTIONARY 



OF THB 



NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 



A. 



jL-bad'd6n. [Heb., ftom dbadj to be 
rnined.] The Hebrew name of the 
evil spirit or destroying angel, called 
ApoUyon in Greek. (Rev. ix. 11.) 
Some oi the mediseval demonogra- 
^ers regarded him as the chief ofthe 
demons of the seventh hierarchy^ and 
as the caaser of wars, combustions, 
and uproars. Klopstock has made 
use of him in his ^^ Messiah," under 
the name of Abadonna, representing 
him as a fallen angel, still bearing 
traces of his former digjuty amid the 
disfigurements caused Dy sin. 

Ab'l-ri*. [Gr. 'Afiaptc] A hyper- 

bovean priest of Apollo, whose history 

is entirely mythical. He is said to 

have been endowed with the gift of 

wophe<7 ; to have taken no earthly 

rood; and to have ridden through the 

nr on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

Th« dart of jSmtU^ which carried the phi- 
VMopker wheTeaoerer he dearad'it, grattflea 
later enthuaiasto in traTd aa tiie cab of For- 
tanatna and the apace-eompeUing booti of 
the auraety hero pack the Qiaal-killer]. 

IFtUntoff. 

Ab'di-el. [Heb., servant of God.] The 
name of an angel mentioned by the 
Jewish Cabalists. He is represented, 
in Hilton^s ^* Paradise Lost," as one 
€f the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among the 
angels subordinate to his authorit]^, 
ilone and boldly withstood his trai- 
torous designs. 



Bo ipake the Miaph ^OdfelL fldlliAd ftaaA 
Among the fUthleaai fklthAil only hat 
. Among innumerable IUm, nnmored, 
Unshaken, unieduoed, oatenrMed, 
Hit loyallgF he kept, hia lore, hia seaL 

Par, Loat, JOb, V, 

Ton dull InToke the Mnie, -- and certtfalF 

ahe ought to be propitlons to aa author, who^ 

in aa apoatatizlng age, adheres with the ftddi 

utAbdtel to the aactent ftum of adoration. 

<3ar fr . iseon, 

Ab-lLor'aon (-sn). An executioner in 
Shakespeare's ^Measure for Meas- 



i» 



ure. 

i/bijia Has's^a. The hero of one of 
the stories in the ** Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments," — a young man of 
Bagdad, who, bv a stratagem of Ha- 
roun-Al-IUschid, was twice made to 
believe himself caliph, and iHio af- 
terward became in reality the ca- 
liph's chief favorite and companioii. 

Ahl were I caliph ft>r a daj,.aa honeat Abtm 
Ha»Mm wished to be, I would soonxve mo 
ttieae jugglers out of the oommonwealth with 
roda of scorpions. Sir W. SooU, 

Addington rSecieCarj of the Treasury], on 
the other hand, was by no means inclined to 
descend ftom his high position. He was, in- 
deed, under a delusion much resembling that 
c/tAbon HatBon in the Arabian tale. His brain 
was turned by hU short and unreal caliphate. 

JfaecMilcqr. 

Abraliam-OapicL An expression 
occurring in Shakespeare's " Romeo 
and Juliet" (a. ii., sc. 1), conject- 
ured by Upton to be a mistake for 
Adam CufHdy and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the celebrated archer. In Hal- 
liweirs opinion, "the conjecture is 
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ABB 



ACE 



very platisible, as proper names are 
frequently abbreviated in early MSS., 
and it suits the sense and meter." 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
merely a corruption of aubumy and 
supports his view by citing several 
passages from old books where the 
corruption is unquestionable. Mr. R. 
6. White remarks, in confirmation 
of Dyce*s conjecture, that ^* Cupid is 
always represented by the old paint- 
ers as auDum-haired.'* 

Abraham Newland. SeeNEWLAim, 
Abraham. 

Ab's^l^m. A name given by Dry- 
den, in his poem entitled *' Absalom 
and Achitophel," to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 
II. Like Absalom, the son of David, 
Monmouth was remarkable for his 
personal beauty, his popularity, and 
nis imdutifulness to his father. 

AbBQiute, Captain. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of** The Rivals ; " 
distinguished for his gallant, deter- 
mined spirit, adroit address, and dry 
humor. 

The author will do well to profit by Chptam 
AbtobOe'a adyice to his aervant, and nerer 
ten him more lies tlian are indispenBably 

air W. SeoU. 



Absolute, Sir An'tho-ny (-to-). A 
character in Sheridan's comedy of 
*' The Rivals; " represented as testy, 
positive, impatient, and overbearing, 
Dnt yet of a warm and generous dia- 
poflition. 

4^ ** Sir Anthony is an evident copy 

after SmoUett's kind-hearted, higfa-spir- 

ited SfaUhew Bramble." Hazlitt. 

I will no longer avaU myself of such weak 
mioisten as yon;— I wiu diseard yon; — I 
wEU nnbeget yon, as Sir Antkonif MaobOe 
inys. • ' » girW. Scott. 

Ab-sfr'tas. [Gr. 'A^fwpTog.l {Gr, 
4" Rom, Myth, ) A brother of Medea, 
and her companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Finding that she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she killed 
Absyrtus, and cut his body into 
pieces, wnich she scattered along the 
way, that her father might thus be 
detained hjr gathering up the re- 
mains of his murdered son. See 
Aboonauts and Medea. 

4-bn'd$h. A wealthy merchant of 
Bagdaid who figures in the " Tales of 



the Gknii,^* by H. Ridlev. He meets 
with various remarkable adventures 
in his quest for the talisman of Oro- 
manes, which he is driven to seek by 
the threats of a little old hag who 
haunts him nightly, and makes his 
life miserable. He finds at last that 
the inestimable talisman is — to obey 
God and to love his commandments ; 
and he finds also that all his wonder- 
ful experiences have been but the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 




hag with it Thackeray. 

And there, too, was Abudah^ the merehaat, 
with the terrible little old woman hobblinf 
out of the box in his bedroom. Dickem. 

A.-ca'di-$. [Fr. Acadie, said to be de- 
' rived from . Shvbenacadie, the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Nova 
Scotia; in old grants called Z^Meculi^ 
and La Cadie.] Th» onspnal, and 
now the poetic, name of ^ova Sco- 
tia, or rather of a tract extending 
from the fortieth to the forty-sixth 
degree of north latitude, which was 
granted, Nov. 8, 1603, to De Monts, 
by Henry IV. of France. The present 
province of Nova Scotia extends 
from lat. 43<> 26' to 45° 65' N. In 
1621, Acadia was granted by charter 
to Sir William Alexander, and its 
name changed to Mwa Scotia, 

JJ^ In the numerous dtspates betwe« 
the English and French ooloniitts pretloas 
to 1763, this territoiy changed mutxa 
ten or a doaen times, and the boandariM 
were widened or narrowed according to 
the respectiye views of the opposing pw* 
ties. In 1756, the French Inhabltanta 
were 'seised, forcibly removed, and dto* 
persed among the Bnglish ookmists on 
the Atlantic coast. LongfeUow has made 
this event the sulitieot of his poem of 
*' Evangeline." 

JiL-oea'tftf. [Gr. 'AKccmzf.l (Or- 4 
Bom, Myth.) A son of the Sialian 
river-god Crinisius and of a Trojan 
woman of the name of Egesta or 
Segesta. JEneas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received dj 
him, and, on revisiting the wlmj 
celebrated the anniversary of An- 
chises's death by various g«n«? *".„ 
feats at arms. At a trial of skiU ^ 
archery, Acestes took part, and^ 
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ACH 



a 



ACR 



cfaDged his airow into the air iritli 
mch force that it took fire, aod 
marked oat a pathway of flame, until 
it was wiioUy consmned and disap- 
peared from sight. 

Thj deatiaj remains untold; 
For, Uke Aceates* shaft of old. 
The swift thought kindles as It flics, 
And buns to aahea in the sides. 

LcmgfeUfVf. 

i-^ha'tds. [Gr. 'Axaryc-'l {Gr. ^ 
Jiom. Myth.) A companion and 
friend of ^neas. His fidelity was 
so exemplary that "fidus Achates." 
fiiithful Achates, became a proverb. 

Old enough, perhaps, but scarce vise 
enouKh, if he has chosen tills ftUow for his 
**fldas AchaUBJ* Sir W. Scott. 

AQh'e-rJ^n. [Gr. *Axip<Jv ; as if 6 
axeajkijv, the stream of woe, or from 
o privative, and xotpetv, to rejoice, 
the joyless stream.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Sol and Terra, 
changed into a river in hell ; some- 
tunes used in a general sense to 
designate hell itself. 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadljr hate, 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow Mack and deep. 

MUton. 

jLHOfaflld^. [Gr. 'A;r<^^«if 1 {Gr-^ 
nom. Myth.) The principal hero of 
Homer's "Iliad," the son of Peleus, 
king of the Myrmidons, in Thessaly, 
and of Thetis, a Nereid. He was 
distinguished above all the rest of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war by his 
ftrenj^, beauty, and bravery. At 
his bnrth, he was dipped by his mother 
in the river S^rx, and was thns made 
invulnerable except in the right heel, 
— or, as some say, the ankfes, — by 
which she held him ; but he was at 
length killed by Paris, or, according 
to some accounts, by ApoUo. See 
Hkctob. 

An nnlbrtunate country [HsnoTerl, if the 
Enclish wonld but think i liable to be stran- 
glea,_at any time, for England's qnarzels; the 
AdktUn heel to tuTulneraole England. 

Cbrlyle. 

i-^hJllSs of Gennany. A title 

Sven, on account of his bravenr, to 
Ibert, Margrave of Brandenourg 
and Culmbach (1414-1486), ''a tall, 
fiery, tough old gentleman," says 
Canyle, "in his day, ... a very 
blazing, far -seen character, dim as 
he has now grown." 



J$.«ohit'o»phAl. A nickname given to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1021-1683) 
bv his contemporaries, and made use 
of by Diyden in his poem of "Ab- 
salom and Achitophei," a masterly 
satire, springing from the political 
commotions of the times, and de- 
signed as a defense of Cnarles IX. 
against the Whig party. There is a 
striking resemblance between the 
character and career of Shaftesbniy 
and those of Achitophei, or Ahito- 
phel, the treacherous triend and coun- 
selor of David, and the fellow-con- 
spirator of Absalom. 

Of this denial and this apology, w shall 
only say that the first «eems very apocryphal, 
ana the second would justiiy any cnrae which 
MachlaTel or Aehiiophd could invent or rec- 
ommend. <Sltr W. Scott. 

A'ois. [Gr. 'AkIc.] {Gr. f Rom. 

My^.) A Sicflian shepherd, beloved 

by the nvmph Galatea, and crushed 

imder a huge rock bjr Polyphemus, 

the Cyclops, who was jealous of him. 

His blood gushing forth from under 

the rock was changed by the nymph 

into a river, the Aci^, or Acinius, at 

the foot of Mount iEtna. 

Thus equipped, he would manftany sallj 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege some 
iUr damael's obdurate heart,— not such a 
pipe, good reader, as thst which ^eii did 
swecti/ tune in praise of his Qalatea, but 
one of true Delft manufhcture. and ftimished 
with a charge of flagrant tobacco. 

j|.-or&'Bi-$ ($-krft'zhl4). [From Gr. 

* iucpaaia, want of self-control or mod* 
eration, intemperance, from & priva- 
tive and KpoTO^t strength, jpower.l 
A witch in Spenser's " Faery (Jueen,*' 
represented as a lovely and charming 
woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
of Bliss, situated on an island floating 
in a lake or gulf, and adorned witE 
eveiy thing in nature that could de- 
light the senses. Acrasia typifies 
the vice of Intemperance, ana Sir 
Guyon, who illustrates the opposite 
virtue, is commissioned by the fairy 
queen to bring her into subjection, 
and to destroy ner residence. 

A.'ore$, Bob (a'k^rz). A character 
in Sheridan's comedy of " The Ri- 
vals;" celebrated for his cowardice, 
and his system of referential or alle- 
gorical swearing. 
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ADA 



As fhraogfa Us pulms A)& Aervl valor oond, 
80 Jaaii*t Tiitue ebbed, I know not how. 

Byrtm. 

Besides, terror, m JJo& Aert» sa^s of tta 
oounterpwt, courage, will come and go; ud 
few people can afford timidity enough ibr the 
writer's purpose who is determined on **hor> 
rifwinv'^them tluousrh tluee thick volumes. 
^^ * SirW. Scott. 

Ao-t8B'$n. [Gr. *Aicr<uwv.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom, Mtfth.) A famous hunter, who, 
having surprised Diana while she 
was bathing, was changed by her 
into a stag, and, in that form, was 
torn to pieces by his own hounds. 

Herayron], asljguess. 
Had gazed on Nature's naked loveUness, 
^ctaoit-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o'er the world's wildemessj 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged 

Punned, £ike raging hoimds, their fether and 
their prey. SkeUey, 

Adam. 1. Formerly a jocular name 
for a sergeant or biuliff. 

Not that Adam that kept the paradise, but 
fhat Adam that keeps the prison. Shak. 

2. An aged servant to Oliver, in 
Shakespeare's "As You Like It" 

Jl^ " Theserring-man Adam, humbly 
bora and coarsety nurtured, is no insignif- 
icant personage in the drama ; and we 
find in the healthy tone of his mind, and 
in his generous heart, which, under re- 
verses and wrongs, sttU preserves its 
charitable trust in his fellows, as well as 
in his kindly, though frosty, age, a de- 
lightful and instructive contrast to the 
character of Jaques, which could hardly 
have been accidental." R. G. White. 

Adama8tor(ad'&-m&s'tor; Port.pron. 
t-di-mJs-tof ', 6*4). T£e Spirit of the 
Stormy Cape,^t. e., the Cape of 
Good Hope, — a hideous phantom 
described oy Camoens, in the fifth 
canto of the " Lusiad,*' as appearing 
by night to the fleet of Vasco da 
Gama, and predicting the woes which 
would befall subsequent expeditions 
to India. Mickle supposes that by 
Adamastor the genius of Moham- 
medanism is intended. According to 
Barreto, he was one of the Giants 
who made an attack on heaven, and 
were killed by the gods or buried 
under various mountains. 

"Were Adamngtor to appear to him [the 
, gamin " (»f Paris], he would shout out, " Hal- 
lo there, old Bug-a-boo I " V. Hugo, Traaa. 

Adam Ead'mdn. In the Cabalistic 
doctrine, the name given to the first 



enumation from the Eternal Foim- 
tain. It signifies the First Man, or 
the first production of divine energy, 
or the Son of God; and to it the other 
and inferior emanations are subor- 
dinate. 
Adam, Master. See Master Adam. 

Adams, Parson Abraham. A coun- 
try curate in Fielding's novel of 
"Joseph Andrews;'* distinguished 
for his goodness of heart, poverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the worl<L 
combined with courage, modesty, and 
a thousand oddities. 



"As to Punon Adams, and his 
fist, and his good heart, and his .Sschylns 
which he couldn't see to read, and his 
r^oicing at being delivered ftom a ride 
in the carriage with Mr. Peter Pouooe. 
whom he had erroneously complimented 
on the smallness of his parochial means, 
let every body rcgoice tfaiat there has been 
a man in the world called Henry Fielding 
to think of such a chazacter, and thou- 
sands of good people sprinkled aboat 
that world to answer for the truth of 
it ; for had there not been, what would 
have been its value ? . . . He is one of 
the simplest, but at the same time man- 
liest of men ; is anxious to read a mad 
of the world his sennon on * vanity;' 

E reaches patience under afBiction, and 
I ready to lose his senses on the death 
of his little boy ; in short, has ' every 
virtue nnder heaven,' except that of 
superiority to the common ftilings of 
humanity, or of being able to resist 
knocking a rascal down when he insults 
the innocent. He is very poor ; and, 
agreeably to the notions of refinement in 
those days, is treated by the rich as if 
he were little better than a servant him- 
self. Even their stewards think it a con- 
descension to treat him on equal terms. 

Uigk HtaU. 

"The humanity, benevolence, and 
goodness of heart so conspicuous in MT' 
Adams, bis unswerving integrity, bis 
seal in the cause of the oppressed, his 
unaffected nature, independent of his 
talent and learning, win our esteem ana 
respect, even while his virtuous simpiw- 
ity provokes our smiles; and the little 
predicaments into which he fiills, owing 
to his absence of mind, are such as excite 
our mirth without a shadow of derision 
or malevolence." ITiomas Roseoe. 

As to hU [Hujeo von Trimbeig's] inward 
man, we can still be sure that n« X!12. 
mere bookworm, or simple rarmm -^^^J^fc 
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Ad'cHHwn of tiie ITorth (ad'dJ-Mi). 
An efitbet sometimes given to Henry- 
Mackenzie (1745-1831), the Scottish 
novelist, whose style, like Addison's, 
IS disting^uiahed for its refinement and 
delicacy. 

Addle, or Addled, Parliament. 
iJKng. HuL) A name given to the 
English Parliament which assembled 
at London, April 6, 1614, and was 
dissolved on the 7th of the following 
June. It was so called because it 
remonstrated with the Kinff on his 
levying *■*• benevolences," and passed 
no acts. 

Ad-me'tos. [Gr.^Ad/i^of.l (Gr. ^ 
Som, Myth.) A king of Thessaly, 
and husband of Alcestis. famous for 
his misfortunes and his piety. Apollo 
entered his service as a shepherd, 
having been condemned by Jupiter 
to become the servant of a momu for 
one year as a punishment for slay- 
in|^ the Cyclops. Lowell has made 
this incident the subject of a short 
pwm entitled, "The Shepherd of 
King Admetus." See Alcestis. 

Admirable Griobton. See Cbich- 
TON, The Admirable. 

Adxnirable Doctor. [Lat DocUyr 
MirabiHs.^ A title bestowed upon 
Boger Bacon (1214-1292), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
genius and the extent of his learning, 
nised himself above his time, made 
many astonishing discoveries in sci- 
ence, and contnouted much to the 
extension of real knowledge. 

Ad'o-na'ifl. A poetical name given 
by Shelley to the poet Keats (1796- 
ls21), on whose untimely death he 
wrote a monody bearing this name 
for its titie. Ilie name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal- 
ogy between Keats's fate and that 
or Adonis. 

Anio'xiiB. [Gr. 'Adwvif.] (Gr. ^ 
A)OT. Muth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Venus and Proserpine, 
who quarreled about the possession 
of him. The dispute was settied by 
Jupiter, who decided that he should 
spend ei^fat months in the upper 
world with Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 



of a woond nceived from a wild boar 
during the chase, and was tamed 
into an anemone by Venus, who 
yearly bewailed him on the anni- 
versary of his death. The myths 
connected with Adonis are of Ortent- 
al origin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries bordeiv 
ing on the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The story of Venus's 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake- 
speare, and is often alluded to by 
other poets. 

Bed* of hyadnthi and roMs 

Where young Ad<mi$ oft rvpoMt, 

Waxing! well of hit deep wound 

In iloinW soft. JfiUom. 

4-draa'tas. [Gr. "AdpaaTOf.] {Gr, 
f Rom, Myth.) A king of Ai^^ 
and the institutor of the Kemean 

. games. Ho was ond of the heroes 
who engaged in the war of the 
"Seven against Thebes." 

A'dri-a'n4 {or ad'ri^nl). Wife of 
Antipholtts of Ephesus, m Shake- 
speare^s " Comedy of Errors." 

Adversity Hume. A nickname given 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1855), in the 
time of " Prosperity Robinson," and 
in contradistinction to him, owing to 
his constant presages of ruin and dis- 
aster to befall the people of Great 
Britain. See Prosperity Robinson. 

JEli-oua. [Gr. Alewcof .] {Gr.^Bom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and iEgina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 
After his death he was made one of 
the three judges in Hades. 

JEI-ge'<^n. 1. [Gr. 'Atyoiwv.] {Gr, f 
Horn, Myth.) A huge monster with 
a hundred arms and fifty heads, who, 
with his brothers Cottus and Gyges, 
conquered the Titans by hiuiing at 
them three hundred rocks at once. 
By some he is reckoned as a marine 
god living under the i£gean Sea; 
Virgil numbers him among the ^ods 
who stormed Olympus ; and Callima- 
chus, regarding him in the same 
light, places him under Mount ^tna. 
2. A merohant of Syracuse, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors." 

.Algeria. See Eobria. 

iEl-ge'ua. [Gr. AZyeiif .] ( Gr. 4" Rom. 
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Myth,) A king of Athens fh>m whom 
the iBgean Sea received its name. 
His son Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it 
had to pay to Minos, promising that, 
on his return, he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. This 
he forgot to do, and ^geus, who was 
watching for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on perceiving a black sail, 
thought that his son had perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 

d2B-gi'n$. {Gr. ^ Rom, Myth.) A 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, 
and a favorite of Jupiter. 

iE'gia. [Gr. A/y/f.] {Gr, # Rom. 
Myth.) 1. The shield of Jove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and described 
as striking terror and amazement 

- into the beholders. 

2. A sort of short cloak, worn bv 
Minerva, which was covered with 
scales, set with the Gorgon's head, 
and Mnged with snakes. 

^-gis'thuB. [Gr. Alyttn^ofJ {Gr, 
4- Rom. Myth.) A son of Thyestes, 
and the paramour of Clytemnestra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, he 
treacherously murdered at a repast. 
He was subsequently killed bv Ores- 
tes, a son of Agamemnon, who thus 
avenged his rather's death. See 
Thyestes 

JBgle (eg'le). [Gr, AiyXv-] {Gr, 4^ 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Hes- 
perides. 

2. The most beautiful of the Na- 
iads, and the mother of the Graces. 

.ffl-gyp'tus. [Gr. AZyvTrrof.] {Gr, 4- 
Rem, Myth.) A son of Belus, and 
twin brother of Danaus. He had by 
several wives fifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Danaus, and all but one 
of whom were murdered by their 
wives on the bridal night. 

m']i-% i:i8sli-$ Oris'pis. The un- 
known subject' of a very celebrated 
enigmatical inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has puzzled the heads 
of manv learned men who have at- 
tempted to explain it. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

^I'm Laslia Crispis. 

■ Nee vlr, nee mulier, nee androgynat 
Nee puella, nee juveiito, nee anuat 



Nee meretrix, nee pudieat 
Sed omnia: 
Boblata neque fiiine, nee feiro, neqae veneno; 

Bed omnibus: 
Nee caelo, nee aquis, nee terrlB; 
Sed ubiquejacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priscus, 
Nee maritus, nee amator, nee necessaiiuti 
Neque mcerens, neque eaudens, neque flensi 

Sed omnia: 
Hanc neque molem, neque pyramidem, ne- 
que sepulchmm, 
Beit et nescit quid posnerit. 
Hoe est, sepulchrum intus cadaver non 

mtbens; 
Hoc est, cadaver, sepulchmm, exbi non, 
habens; 
Sed cadaver idem est, et sepulciunun 
sibi. 
^lia L«Iia Crispis, neither man, nor wom- 
an, nor hermapluodite; neither girl, nor boy, 
nor old woman; neither harlot nor virgin; 
but all of these: destroyed neither by hunger, 
nor sword, nor poison; but by all of them: 
lies neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor 
in the ground, but everywhere. Lucius Agsr 
tho Pnscus, neither her husband, nor ner 
lover, nor her kinsman ; neither sad, fflod, nor 
weeping, but all at once; knows and knows 
not what he has built, which is neith« a 
Aineral-pile, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb; that 
is, a tomb without a corpse, a corpse wiuiout 
a tomb; for corpse and tomb are one and the 
same. 



_ Various explanations of the in«an- 
faig of this curious epitaph have, firom 
time to time, been put forward: bat 
there is much reason for donotfng 
whether it has any. Some have thought 
the true interpretation to be rain-w»ter ; 
some, the so-called *' materia prims;" 
some, the reasoning fiiculty ; some, the 
philosopher's stone ; some, lore ;, 8ome,s 
dissected person ; some, a shadow ; some, 
hemp ; some, an embryo. Professor 
Sohwarts, of Coburg, ezplained it of the 
Christian Church, referring, in suoport 
of his opinion, to GcUatians iii< ^t" 
" There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one In 
Christ Jesus." Spondanus. hi his " To/- 
age d'ltaUe," affirms that the hiscription 
is only a copy, and that it is not kno^ 
what has become of the original. Be 
denies its antiquity, regarding it as the 
ludicrous fhncy of a modem author, 
who, he insists, was ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Latin fiunily nomenclatiue. 
But Franckenstein says thafthis assff- 
tion has been confuted by Misson, in the 
appendix to his ^^ Travels." 

I might add what attracted considerable 
notice at the time, — and that is my P*?®',"" 
the "Gentleman's Magazine" npon *n^J^ 
Bcription .Mlia LaUia, which I »uS?«SJ^ 
(Edipus. Sir W. Scott, 



Bacon's system is, in its own terms, an 



idol 



of the theater. It would BcaTcel£CT»df-.J 
man to a solution of the riddle ^Wj^fU 
Owms, or to that of the charade ofSlrHUwJ 
[bytSed). J.W.Jinvo'- 
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JB-mil'i-ft. Wife of .£ffeon, and an 
abbess at Ephesus, in Snakespeare's 
"Comedy ot Enore." 

iB-ne'^. [Gr. 'A*ve£af.] (Cr. ^ 
iSoiii. MvOi.) A Trojan prince, the 
hero of Viiiil's "JEneid." He was 
the son of Anchises and Venus, and 
was distinguished for his pious care 
of his father. Having survived the 
fall of Trov, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latium, where he married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 
See Creusa. 

ifi'o-lua. [Gr. AZoJlof .] ( Gr. ^ JJoro. 
ify<A.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resided in the islands in 
the Tyrrhenian sea, which were called 
fipom him tne .£olian Islands. 

i6s't-oaa. [Gr. AZacwcof.] {Gr, 4- 
Rm. Myth.) A son of Priam, who 
was enamored of the nymph Hes- 
peria, and, on her death, threw him- 
self into the sea, and was changed hy 
Thetis into a cormorant. 

JSs'oa-la'pi-ns. [Gr. 'AcncXj/ffiof.! 
{Gr. f Bom. Myth.) The son of 
ApoUo, and the god of the medical 
art He was killed with a flash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
restored several persons to life. 

iB'aftn. [Gr. Alauv.^ {Gr, d JUm, 
MjfOt,) The father of Jason. He was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

Afrio. A poetical contraction of 4/-* 



r%ca. 



Where Afiit^B mnnT firantalna 
BoU down their golden Mnd. 



BAer. 



Acft-mem'xx^n. [Gr. 'Ayo/x^fivuv.] 
{Gr. 4- Ram. Muth.) King of My- 
oeniB, brother of Menelaus, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian 
forces in the Trojan war. See 

^GISTHUS. 

Ag'l-nip'pe. [Gr. 'AyovtTnn?.] ( Gr. 
f Eom. Myth.) A fountain at the 
root of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and the Muses, 
and believed to have the power oi 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The Mvuses are sometimes called 
Aganappides. 

Acapida, Fray Antonio {M ftn- 
to'ne^ ft-gft-pc'dft). The imaginary 



chronicler of the ** Conquest of Ora» 
nada," written by Waahiogton Iiriag. 

Jl.-8a^re. [Gr. 'Ayai;^.! {Gr.^Bom. 

* Myth.) A daughter or Cadmus, and 
the mother of rentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Citheron, believing him to ba 
a wild beast. 

A'ftlb. The third Calendar in iha 
stoiy of *' The Three Calendars," in 
the ** Arabian Nights' Entertain* 
ments." 

A^tator, Tha Iriah. See Ibibh Ag* 

ITATOR. 

A«wla'i-t (20). [Gr. 'AyXoii;.] (Gr. 
4 Rom, Myth.) One of the threa 
Graces. 

Ag'nds {Fr, prcn, ftn'ySs'). 1. A 
young girl in Moli^re's ** L*£oole det 
Eemmes," who is, or affects to b«| 
remarkably simple and ingenuous. 
The name has passed into popular 
use, and is applied to any young 
woman unsophisticated in affairs o? 

the heart 

499 Agnes Is the orlgliial from whiek 
Wycherley took his Mn. PlnohwUb, in 
the "Country Wife," subsequently al- 
tered hy Qarrick hito the "Oouatry 
Girl." 

2. A character in Dickens^s norel 
of " David Copperfield." See Wick- 
field, Agnes. 

Ac'nt [Sansk., fire.] {H%iiduMy(h.) 
The god of lightning and the 8im*t 
fire. 

Agramante (ft-grft-mftn'tft), cr ▲g'^ 
mant. King of the Moors, in Bo* 
jardo*s poem of *' Orlando Iimam- 
orato," and in Ariosto's "• Orlando 
Furioso." 

Ag^4^Tftine, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. He was smv 
named '' X' OrgueiUeux,'' or '' Tha 
Proud." 

A-Oreen, Oeorge. See Gbobos 
a-Green. 

Agrioane (ft-gre-kft'nft). or Ag^*<An« 
A fabulouslcing of Tartary, in Bo- 
iardo's "Orlando Innamorato," who 
Desieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracca, and is killed by Orlando 

. in single contest In his djring mo- 
ments, he requests baptism at the 
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hand of his conqaeror, who, with 
great tenderness, bestows it. He is 
represented as bringing into the field 
no fewer than two nmlion two hun- 
dred thousand troops. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besiqied Albracca, as xomanoeFs tcdL 

JtiUoH. 

Acue-cheek, Sir Azidrew. A de- 
li^tful simpleton in Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth Night." See Slendeb. 

49^ " To thin straight^haired countiy 
8<[uire, life consiBts only in eating and 
drinking ; eating beef, he himself fears; 
haa done harm to hia wit ,* in &ct, he is 
stupid eyen to sUUnees, totally deprived 
of all fitshion, and thus of all self-love or 
self-conceit." Germnus^ Trans, 

I suppose I must saj of Jeffrey as Sir An- 
drew Ague-cheek saith: ** An I had known he 
was so cunning of fence, I had seen him 
damned ere I had fought him.** Byron, 

^has^u-e'ros (ft-hazh'oo-e'rus, 10). 
See Jew, The tVAiTDERiNO. 

Alimedf Priace. See Pbincb Ah- 
med. 

Ah'ri-in^n, or Ah^n-ma'nds. [Per., 

from Sansk. arij foe J {Myth.) A 

deity of the ancient Persians, being 

a prsonification of the principle of 

evil. To his a^ncy were ascribed 

all the evils existing in ih.Q world. 

Ormuzd, or Oromasdes, the principle 

of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 

created, and will one day perish. 

See Obmuzd. 

I recognize the evil spirit, Sir, and do 
honor to Ahrimcmea in taking oflf my hat to 
this young man. Thackeray. 

Ai'denn. An Anglicized and dis- 

Siised spelling of tiie Arabic form of 
e word Eden ; used as a synonym 
for the celestial paradise. 

Ten ^s soul, with sorrow laden, !f, wiOtin 

the distant Aidennt 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the 

angels name Lenore. Poe. 

Aimwell. A gentleman of broken 
fortunes, master to Archer, in Far- 
quhar's comedy, " The Beaux' Strat- 
agem." 

A^ftx. [Gr. Alof.] (Gr. ^ Horn, 
Mvfh.) 1. A son of Telamon, kmg 
of Salamis. Next to Achilles, he was 
the most distinguished, the bravest, 
and the most beautiful, of all the 
Greeks before Troy. Accounts differ 
as to the cause and manner of his ' 



death. A tradition ihentioaed by 
Pausanias states, that from his blood 
there sprang up a purple flower, 
which bore the letters w on its leaves, 
which were at once the initials of 
his name and a sigh. 

Gad I she shoots her glances as sharply from 
behind the old pile yonder, as Teucer from 
behhid AJcae Telamon't shield. Sir W. SeoU. 

2. A son of OUeus, king of the 
Locrians. He was one of the great 
heroes among the Greeks in the Tro- 
jan war, but inferior to the son of 
Telamon, whence he is called the 
lesser AJax, 

His shafts, like t&cse of the letter JJax, 
were dischaiged more readily that the ucher 
was inaccessible to criticism, penonally 
speaking, as the Grecian archer under his 
brother's sevenfbld shield. Sir W. Scott. 

JL-lad'din. A character'm the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments," who 
becomes possessed of a wondeifol 
lamp, and an equally wonderful rin^j 
on rubbing which two frightfid genu 
appear, who are respectively the slave 
of the lamp and the slave of the ring, 
and who execute the bidding of any 
one who may have these talismans 
in his keeping. 

49" By means of the lamp and ring, 
Aladdin is enabled to marry a daughter 
of the sultan of China, and builds in a 
single night a magnificent palace con' 
taining a large hall with fonr-and-twenty 
windows in it decorated with Jewelfl of 
every description and of untold ^alue, one 
window only being excepted, which is 
left quite plain that the sultan may 
have the glory of finishing the apartment. 
But aJl the treasures of his empire and all 
the skill of his jewelers and goldsmiths ara 
not suflieient to ornament even one side 
of the window; whoreupon Aladdin, after 
having the materials which have been 
used removed and returned to the sultan, 
directs the genie to complete the window, 
which is immediately done. At lengtii, 
a malignant magician fraudulently ob- 
tains the miraculous lamp, during the 
temporary absence of the owner, and in- 
stantaneously transports the palace to 
Africa. But the ring still remains to 
Aladdin, and enables him to pursue and 
circumvent the thief, and to recover the 
lamp and restore the palace to its Ibrmer 
situation. 

The ephemeral kingdom of Westphali^ the 
appanage of Jerome Bonaparte, composed »« 
of the spoils of these principalities, ▼•nl«hS 
Into air, like the palace of Aladdtrhiii *• 
Arabian tale. Sir W. SeotL 
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J^VMabMhrialyiiiipQflribte Ihal a ftmOTt 
JMptt ft dociment which gftve them va- 
nmtea Mcesi to the petronace of the moat 
pwafl dnobkBum iB^kotfama, ahovld have 
nnnd it to remain nnemploTed, like Atad- 
wtnOjUmp, vhile they stragxled through 
ttne generations in poreitj and diaaiys^t- 

iiil vho diall lift that wand of macJe power, 

And flie lort ciew regain ? 
Tbe onflBiihed window In ^lodiiiR** tower 

tJaflaldied mnat renuun. JjainQfiBtiiMi% 

AlarioCottm(ft'lA^k'kot't&n/^. A 

nickname given by Voltaire to Fred- 
erick the GrTeat. km^ of Prussia, who 
ms distii^iiisned for his militaiy 
Renins, and was also known as dah- 
Uer in liteiatore, and a writer of bad 
Fiendi verses. The first name refers 
to the fiunoos Yisigothic kine and 
minor, while the second probably 
tefeis to the Abb^ Cotin, a mediocre 
poet of the seventeenth centmy^ who 
vas severely satirized by fiioileau, 
Moli^re, and other writers of his time. 
SeeTmssoTiN. 
4-]a8'n|m. The hero of a stoiy in 
the ^'Arabian Kigfats' Entertain- 
ments" entitled '*The History of 
Prince Zeyn Ala&nam and the Sultan 
of the Genii," which relates how he 
ctme into the poesessiom of immense 
wealth, indadme eight statues of 
solid gold; how ne was led to seek 
for a ninth statue more precious still, 
to {dace on an empty pedestal ; ana 
how he found it at lut in the person 
of the most beantifhl and purest wom- 
an in the world, who became his wife. 



In Oia brilBant corned/ [ConirreTe'fe 

nlenfy of bright 
„ ch as wit and 

BDaciaation ean make ttieni : bat there it 



"Lore Ibr Lore'^ there ia pientjr 
nd BpaiUing charactera, rich as 



vanaog one pure and pexfact model of aim- 

&nataTe^nd that one, wherever it is to be 
id, is, like AJbamtaCt lady, .... worth 

i-lasOor. [Gr. 'AXoffrcjp, finom h 
privative, and Xai^et v, to forget] In 
classical mytholo^, a surname of 
Zens or Jupiter; also, in general, a 
{Nmitive deity, a house-demon, me 
never-foigetting, revengefU spirit, 
▼ho, in consequence of some crime 
perpetrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to generation. Plutarch 
lehtes that Cicero, in his hatred of 
Angnstus, meditated killing himself 
by tbe fireside of this prince in order 
to become his Alastor. In the Zo- 
nastrian system, Alastor is called the 



Executioner or Tormentor. Origeii 
says he is the same as Axaiel. 
Others confound him with the Ex- 
terminating AngeL By Wiems and 
other medisval demonographerii 
Alastor is described as a devil m tha 
infernal court, and the chief execu- 
tive officer in great undertakings. 
Shelley, in his poem entitled ^ Alas- 
tor," makes him the '* Spirit of Soli- 
tude." 

Al-b&^-t, ) A name given to Scotland, 
All4-nt. (or the Scottish Hi^ 
lands, in the old romances and hi»- 
tories. It is said to have been derived 
from a certain fabulous Albanact, who 
received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britun, from his father 
Brutus. See Albtm. 

Aint>^ii^ Begenoj. A name popu- 
larly given in the United States to a 
junto of astute Democratic politicians, 
having their head-quarters at Albany, 
who controlled the acUon of toe 
Democratic party for many jears, 
and hence had. great weight m nai- 
tional politics. The effort to elect 
William H. Crawford president, in- 
stead of John Quincy Adams, waa 
their first great struggle. 

AlOii-^. An ancient name of Britain, 
said to have been given to it on ac- 
count of the lofty white difis (Lat. 
albw, white) on the southem coast. 
Others trace the word to the Cettk 
aUfj a^, high. 

4^ In the ihbnloiia hktory of Emp* 
land, it is T«latod that the first inhab- 
itants were subdued by jUbion^ a glaut 
wind a son of Neptune, who caJled the 
island after bis own name, and ruled it 
fixt!y-ff>wt years. Another legend derives 
the name firom a eertain Albina^ the 
eldest of fifty daughters of ^* a strange 
Dioclesian king of Syria,*' who, baring 
murdered their husbands on their mar- 
riage-night, one only excepted, whom his 
wife's loyalty saved, were by him, at the 
suit of his wife, their sister, not put to 
death, but turned out to sea In a ship 
unmanDed, and who, as the tale goes, 
wef« driven on this island, where they 
had Issue by the inhabitants, — none but 
devils, as some write, or, as other s asse rt, 
a lawless crew, without head or governor. 
Hilton characterises these stories u**too 
absurd and too nneonseionably gtMS 
Ibr credence; but he remarks, "Sure 
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cooagh w« are tlutt Britain hath bMsn 
widently termed JUbion, both bv the 
Greeks and Romans." "^ 

Not vet enslaTed. not whofly yfle, 
0^ia«)».0 my mother islel Coleridge. 
Al'bl-^n, Wew. A name formerly 
given to an extensive tract of hind 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was originally applied 
by Su- Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was then caUed Cali- 
fornia; but It was afterward confined 
to 5»*tpart of the coast which ex- 
tends from 43<' to 48'^ N. lat., and is 
now mcluded wiihm the State of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. 

^nSfl^i*'-^^"'?^>- [^r.,thebght- 
TS'i ^ ^^ «n«^ary animal of won- 
derful form and qualities, on which 
Mohammed pretended to have per- 
S3f *-°S?^™al journey from the 
temple of Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
^ence to the seventh heaven, inder 

TW.*^.Ji*'i ""^ *^e ang«l (iabriel. 
This marvelous steed was a female, 

Idihl?^^^^ color, and of in! 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as fw as the longest sight 
a)uld reack She had a h.^ fS-e, 
but the cheeks of a horse; her eyes 

I^^J"^"^^' *"^ ™<*^t as stirs. 
She had eagle's wmgs, all glittering 

SS ^r ^ ^htTakd hi wholf 
form was resplendent with gems and 
precious stones. ® 

Albpaooa (fi-brftk/kft, 102). A castle 

S^^Pi^ "^ l?v«- Here She is be- 
sieged by Agricane, king of Tartarv 

Z^L^^}^^ to Tdn her, noSriSi 
standing her rejection of h4 sX^ 

^'Sj^ofZ'Sl- The ancient Celtic 
^^ ^J *<^tland, and, nntil Cuesar'a 

»xALiu ui vrreat xJntain. It ia raIH *« 
be denved from fii« o^^^' « saia to 
meanmg uT^^a • ^^ "* ^^ «*i 
The S^tti Ai!?ll'?»» .*^. island 



late tm the tweimi centnrtr o-ii a- 

LWntten also Albin and Albinn.1 

in'^ihoSf ?\gl2»*i<15ri» «id ABnm hmd, 
national; thoueh ^^^ P«>Perl/^jiSa 
£c^eWtpoe?fi;i^^S-J^a;_Sth« « 



-. and trans- 
S*r W.Seott, 



«y toot of Saxon monk wiuteod. 
Bat woe to his kintiM^ . ^ Cbn^pM^. 

Of the or4ln4'^l5uS2?„f,S£«~ d'T?" 
harmless hypocrisies nf *J«« TV *'*" ***• 
which the uriiS^of h^™l*****^'»<=»» 1>7 
in some degrS^SSi^Ld """^ ^'"^ ^ 

a pure and noble mind which^S'2?!' 
sorely yexed by the 5rii7of ILS,^ ****» 
malevolence di4SlLi 5«i JE^'^dy and 

politeness n^^u^^^j^ll''^^^^ 
and evil direcUy^p^cSLS to ?h^ 
ctety which B/rro^u^n^ wm 'coS2*^ 
Menu to him » vie. ilhh «. ^onitoBy 

t«. which ™ S4c£3 ^^ "J*™ '^ 

the ohiecbiof hta yenerXn B- £"I?'»^ 
to blame, he b often riSSiio?" Lf?" 
b always a good man." "^'"°". out h* 

Ae wife of Admehi. tVW« ^"^ 
hnjband's Ufe, she died in iS 1>-?" 
but was broueht back M JKf ^*^ 
worid by HerlSes. *° '^^ "PP"" 

■*l^'tl*8. [Gr. 'AAiW«fof 1 /fl^ . 
-■™- »..«. and i™. -.,.' tt^^.^^'^^-^^^^ 

t.«»nse.4^-» -d «,e ini ^ in fes^STOSi-df^^^: 



iwuue their writeni an 



^^^W^lSSS' IS.-,?! jsi 
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Al-oin'o-us. [Gr. *k?juvooc^ {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A king of iJrepane, 
OT, as some say, of Phsacia, who en- 
tertained the Argonauts on their re- 
turn fTom Colchis, and Ulysses when 
he was shipwrecked. 

Al'dt-pbr^n. [Gr. 'AAic/^pwi;, from 
0^x9, strength, spirit, and ^P^iv, 
heart, breastj 

1. A freetn inking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkele^^'s work of the same 
name^-— otherwise called the "Mi- 
nute Philosopher," — a work "writ- 
ten with an mtention to expose the 
weakness of infidelity." 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore*8 

romance, ** The Epicurean," and also 

the title of a poem by the same au- 

Ihor. 

"We lonir to tee one irood foUd rock or tre«, 
cm which to fhsten oar Attention « but there Is 
none. Lake Aldphron we swing in «ir and 
darknean, and know not whither the wind 
hlowB ua. FutnauCM Mag* 

Alo-zne'ii^ [Gr. 'AAic^i^.] ( Gr. 4- 
Horn. Mfdh.) The wife of Amphit- 

?^on, and the mother of Hercules by 
apiter, who visited her in the dis- 
guise of her husband. See Amphit- 

Aloofiribaa Nasier (ftl'ko^fre'bft' nft'- 
8e4i', 44). An anagrammatic pseu- 
donyin of Francois Rabelais (1483- 
1553), the celebrated French ro- 
maincer. 

Al-oy^o-ne. [Gr. 'A^inww?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. MifUt.) A daughter of JSoIus, 
and the wife of Ceyx. On hearing 
of her husband*s death by shipwreck, 

• she threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingfisher. [Written also Haley- 
one.] 

Al'da (ftl'dft), or Al-da-belOa (ftl-d(t- 
beMft, 102). The name given to the 
wife of Oriando, and sister of Oliver, 
in the romantic poems of Italy. 

Al'dX-bo-ron'te-phoa'oo-phox^nX-o. 

1. A character in Henry Carey's play 

of " Chrononhotonthologos." 

I fUt aa if mv nndentandlnf were no 
longer my own, but wu alternately under 
the dominion of AldiborontephoscophomiOf 
and thai <^ lUa ftoetioui ftiend Bigdum Fun- 

iSo- W. SeotL 



the 



partner, and confidential IHend, 
James Bailantyne, on account of his 
solemn and rather pompous manner. 
See KxGDUM Fukmidos. 

Al'din-g%r, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per- 
m's "Beliques," which relates how 
ie honor of Queen Elianor, wife of 
HenTy Plantagenet, impeached by 
Sir Aldingar, her steward, was sub- 
mitted to the chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared as her champion, and 
establisned her innocence. 

JL-leo'to. [Gr. 'A^ktu.J {Gr. ^ 

' Rom.Mtfth.) One of the three Furies. 

Alexander of the North. An epi- 
thet conferred upon Charles XH. of 
Sweden (1682-1718), whose military 
genius and success bore some re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 
conqueror. 

J^-lex'is. A youth of great beauty, of 
whom the shepherd Corydon, in Vir- 
gil's second Eclogue, was enamored. 

AlflAdur (ftl'fft'dobf). [That is, All- 
Father.] {Scand. MMi.) A name 
given to the Sunieme Being, the un- 
created, eternal, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 

Allenp4-^alo* The hero of an old 
ballad which relates how his mar^ 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of being forcibly wedded 
to an old knight — was brought about 
by Robin Hood. AUen-a-Dale is de- 
scribed as "a brave young man,'^ 
gayly dressed, who 

•• did fHsk it orer the plain. 
And chanted a roundelay.** 

Where is AUen-a-Dalet to chronicle me fai a 
ballad, or if it were but a lay? SrW.Seott. 

Alliance, Qmad. See Gramb Ai/- 
liance; and for Holt Alliance, 
Quadruple Alliance, Triple 
Alliance, see the respective at^eo- 
tives Holt, Quadruple, &c 

AlMihe-^alente Adxnlniatration. 
An administration formed by Lord 
Grenville on the death of Mr. Pitt 
(June 23, 1806). The iHends of this 
ministry gave it the appeUation of 

•ad Ibr «h« BMoaite and Boles to whiehflMaoiiibmaAwMrtaiiiwocde xete» iee pp. xiT-oxlL 



2. A nickname eiven by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to his school-mate, printer, 
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'*AU-the-T«leiit8/* which, being ech- 
oed in derision by the Opposition, be- 
came fixed upon it ever after. The 
death of Mr. Fox, one of the mem- 
bers, Sept 13, 1806, led to various 
changes, and this ministiy was finally 
ddssolved in March, 1807. 

4^ The members oomposhig it were 
as follows : — 

Lord Grenville, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord President. 

Yisconnt Sidmouth (Henry Adding- 
ton), PriTy Seal. 

Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, Foreign 
Seal. 

Earl Spencer, Home Secretary. 

William Windham, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir Charles Grey (afterwards Vlseount 
Howick, and Earl Orey). Admiralty. 

Lord Minto, Board of Control. 

Lord Auckland, Board of Trade. 

Lord Moira, Master - General of the 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Rt. Hon. Richard Fitspatrick. 

Lord EUenboTough (Lord Chief Justice) 
had a seat in the Cabinet. 

AUworthy, Mr. A character in 
Fielding's novel of "Tom Jones," 
distinguished for his worth and 
benevolence. This character was 
drawn for Fielding's private friend, 
Ralph Allen, of whom Pope said, — 

'* Let hnmble Allen, with an awkward Bhame, 
Do good by Btealthf and blush to find ii 

tuner 
The sturdy rectitude, the laige charity, the 
good nature, the modesty, the Independent 
spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unaffected 
indinerence to money and to fiime, make up 
a character, which, while It has nothinji; un- 
natural, seems to us to approach nearer to 
• perfection than any of the Gzandisons and 
Attwarthys of fiction. Jiacattlay. 

Al-maiii'. [Low Lat Alemanma, Fr. 
AUemagne, Sp. Akmarda ; from AI&- 
tnanrU, the collective name of several 
ancient German tribes in the vicinity 
of the Lower and Middle Main; 
from Celt. cUlmarij a stranger, for- 
eigner, from aU, another, man, place.] 
An old English name for Germany. 

I have seen Abnam's proud champions 
prance't 



IbTe seen the gallant knlditi of France I . . . 
Bare seen the sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and oend the yew. 



Search France the fidr. and England free. 
But bonny Blue^^p still for me I Old Song. 

Al-'maa'Bdr. A prominent character 



in Dryden's tragedy of " The CkuA- 
quest of Granada." 

After all, I say with Almamort — 

** Know that I alone am king of me." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Almighty Dollar. A personification 
of the supposed object of American 
idolatry, mtended as a satire upon 
the prevailing passion for gain. The 
expression ongmated with Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The Almighty DoUctr, that great olgeet of 
universal devotion throughout our land, 
seems to have no genuine aevotees in these 
peculiar villages. 

W. Lrving^ The Crtole VtUage. 

lip. The hero of Byron's " Siege of 
Corinth." 

Alph. A river mentioned bv Coleridge 
in his poem entitled ** Kubla ELhan," 
composed during a dream, imme- ' 
diately after a perusal of Purchas's 
".Pilgrimage," and written down 
from memory. This name is not 
found in Purchas, but was invented 
by Coleridge, and was probably sug- 
gested by tne Alpheus of classical 
mythology. 

** In Xanadu did Kubla Khaa 

A stately pleasure-dome decree. 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measurelew to xdmu, 
Down to a sunless sea.** 

Alquife (&l-ke'fft). A personage who 
figures in almost all the books of the 
lineage of Amadis as a potent wizard. 

Then . . . thou hadst not, aa now, . . • c^ 
verted, in thy vain imagination, honest Orir' 
flths, citizen and broker, . . . Into some > • • 
sage Alquife, the mystical and magical pro- 
tector of ttiy peerless destiny. ^ „ 

SirW. ScoU. 

Al Bakim (ftr rft-keem'). [Ar., from 
rakam, to write, rdldmeh, something 
written or sent.] A fabulous dog 
connected with the legend ot the 
Seven Sleepers. The Mohammedans 
have given him a place in Paradise, 
where he has the care of all letters 
and correspondence. See Seven 
Sleepers. 

Al-8a'ti4 (al-fiS'sM-ft). A popular 
name formerly given to Whitefri««) 
a precinct in London, without the 
Temple, and west of Blackfriars. It 
was for a long time an asylum or 
sanctuary for msolvent debtors and 
persons who had offended against 
the laws. The scene of ShadweU s 



For tbe *'Kej to the Sohmne of Pkonnndation,*' with the MMionipMiyfaii Ejcptaas<i«"^ 
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oomedy ot the "Squire of Alsatia'* 
is laid in this place ; and Scott has 
rendered it fknuliar to all readers by 
hifl " Fortunes of Nigel." 

49* "It is not unlikelj that the 
laodgimTiate of Alsace [Ger. Elsass^ Lat. 
-AiMtia] — DOW the frontier province of 
fraoce, on the left bank of the Rhiae, 
loog a eause of contentioa, often the soat 
of war, and £unillarly known to many 
British soldiers — saggested the applica* 
tion of tho name Alsatia to the precinct 
of Whitefirlais. This priviftged spot stood 
in the same relati<ni to the Temple as 
Alsaee did to Fiance and the central 
powers of Sorope. In the Temple, sta- 
dents wore studying to obsenre the law ; 
and in Alsatia, a4joining, debtors to avoid 
and violate it. The Alsatians were troab- 
kKMne neighbors to the Ton plan, and 
the Templars as tronblesome neighbors 
to the Alsatians.^' Cunningham, 

The ftuiona German cornea, with his claxioni 

and his drums. 
His bnivpea of Almxtia, and pi^es of White- 

halL '^ MacmUa^, 

Al Birat (iks se-rtt'). [Ar., the path.l 
A bridge extending from this world 
to the next, over the abyss of hell, 
which must be passed by every one 
who would enter the Mohammedan 
paradise. It is very narrow, the 
hieadth being less than the thread 
<^ a famished spider, according to 
■ome writers; otners compare it to 
^ edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
The deceased cross with a rapidity 
proportioned to their virtue. Some, 
It is said, pass with the swiftness of 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop, others like a 
horse at a slow pace, others' still 
slower, on account of the weight of 
, their sins, and many fall down from it, 
ttid are precipitated into hell. 

Am'J.dis de QAul. [Sp. Amadis cfe 
Gaw/o.] The hero of an ancient 
tod celebrated romance of chivalry, 
originally the work of a Portuguese, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
hor conjectures, in 1403. It was 
translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
between 1492 and 1504. The Por- 
tuguese original is no longer extant 
A French version was made by Her- 
heray, and was printed, in 1656, under 
the mistranslated title of ^^Amadis 
des Gaules," meaning France. In 
tile original romance, ^a«fo is Wales; 



and the subject, cfaancten, and lo- 
calities are British. The other Am- 
adises that figure in romance are 
represented as descendants, more or 
less remote, of Amadis de Gaul. He 
himself was a love-child of a fabulous 
King Perion of Wales, and of Elisena, 
a British princess. 
jjL-mai'm^n, or A.-iiiiy^^. An 
unaginar^ kins of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might be 
bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evening. 
He is alluded to in Shakespeare^s 
" 1 Henry IV." (a. ii., bc. 4), and 
"Merry Wives of Windsor" (a. u., 
BC. 2). According to Holme j he was 
" the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf; " but 
Mr. Christmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to be divided. Asmodeos 
was his lieutenant. 

Am'M-tlMB'J. [GT,'kfAaK^sta.'\ (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth,) The name of a goat 
with whose milk the infant Jupiter 

' was fed, and one of whose horns he 
is said to have broken off. and given 
to the daughters of Melisseus, a 
Cretan king. This he endowed with 
such powers, that, whenever the pos- 
sessor wished, it would instantane- 
ouslv become filled with whatever 
might be desired : hence it was called 
the cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 
According to other accounts, Amal- 
thsea was the name of a nvmph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed m his in- 
fancy. 

The Britannic Fonntsln . . . flowed like sn 
Atnalthoea*» horn for Mven Tears to come, re> 
freshing Austria and all flilrsty Pragnaatio 
Nations, to defend the Key-stone of thb Xlni- 
▼«ne. Carfyle, 

Am^ft-ryllis. The name of a countiy- 

girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and in 

the Eclogues of Virgil, adopted into 

modem pastoral poeny as the name 

of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with AmaryUia in the shade. 

MiUon. 

Am^^20^-jl. A name given by 

Francisco Orellana, in 16§}, to the 

country on either side of the river 

Maraiion, f^m the companies of 



tetfieBcBMitai and Rales to which the aambcni after certain words relbr, see p^ xiT-aocziL 
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ivomen in mns whon hd obflerv6d 
on its banks. He also gave the name 
Amaaim to the riyer, and it has since 
been generally known under this 
designation. 

L-meai-$ {or ft-meel'yl). 1. The 
title of one of Fielding's novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal tender- 
ness and affection. The character 
of Amelia is said to have been drawn 
for Fielding's wife, even down to an 
accident wUCh disfigured her beauty. 

49* " To have invented that ehanuster 
ia not only a triumph of art, but it is a 



good actioa." 



Thaekeray, 



2. A young woman killed in her 
lover's arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms the subject of a well- 
known episode in the poem of ^^ Sum- 
mer," in Thomson's ^* Seasons." 

Aznerioan FaHbi-us. An appellation 
often given to Greneral Washington 
(1732-1799), whose military policy 
resembled that of the Roman general 
QuintusFabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted operations against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat- 
tle in the open field, harassing him b/ 
marches, counter-marches, and am- 
buscades. 

J^-mine^ A character in the '* Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments" who 
leads her three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Aminte (ft'm&nt^ 62). The assumed 
name of a female character in Mo- 
li^re's celebrated comedy, ^^Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." Her real 
name is Catkos, which she has dis- 
carded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. She dismisses her admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see Goboibub) for not 
possessing the air of a gentleman, 
and is taken in by a valet whom she 
believes to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates the foppery and sen- 
timentaUsm which she so much ad- 
mires. 

Amlet, BioharcL The name of a 
gamester in Yanbrugh's ** Confed- 
eracy." 
MdkmdJmletf Etq.t in fh« play, la • note- 



ble IniteacA of tlie dJaadvmtiicvs •t »-.'w>H 
this chimerical notion of afllnity, cawum am^ 
a clidm to acquaintance may rablect tfk«ivM 
of a gentleman. cSkairieM Zamm 

Am'm^n. [Gr. 'Ajifuiv.] iGr. 4 
Rom. M^,) The name ci aa 
Ethiopian or Libyan divini^, idea* 
tified by the Greeks and fSonuiDi 
with Jupiter. He was represented is 

• the form of a ram, or as a humaii 
being with the head of a ram, or 
sometimes with only the lioma. 
[Written also Hammon.] 

Am'o-ret. The name of a lady mar- 
ried to Sir Scudamore, in Spenser'a 
" Faeiy Queen." She expresses the 
affectionate devotedness of a loving 
and tender wife. 

Am-phl'^. FGr. 'A/i^^'cjv.] {Gr. 
f Rom. Mffth.) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, who built a wall round 
the city of Thebes by the music of 
his lyre. It is said, that, when he 
played, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and fitted themselves to- 
gether so as to form the wall. 
It was like a ludden pause in one of 




Am'phX-tri'te. [Gr. *A/ju^irpiniJ] 
{Gr. f Rom, MyOi.) The wife of 
Neptune, goddess of the sea, and 
mother of Triton. 

Am-phif^-^n. [Gr. 'Afn^irpvuv.'] 
{Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) A son of Ai- 
c»ns and Hippomene. He was king 
of Thebes, and husband of Alcmena, 
who bore at the same time libelee, 
his .son, and Hercules, the son of Ju- 
piter. See Alcmena. [Written also 
Amphitryo.] 

Am'it. See Fatheb of Equitt. 

Amrita (ftm-re't&). {Hindu Afyih.) 
A beverage of immortality, churned 
from the sea by the gods, who were 
mortal until they discovered this po- 
tent elixir. 

A'mysandA-myl'i-^n. Two faith- 
ful and sorely tried friends, — the 
Pylades and Orestes of the feudal 
ages, — whose adventures are the 
subject of a very ancient romance 
bearing these names for its title. An 
abstract of the stoiy is givep in £1- 
lis*s ** Specimens of Early l^^gKah 
Metrical Romances." 



For the **K«y to fli* SehwoM of FnmimcialloB," trilh' the Mcampanjfaic SxpkUMtloBi^ 
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An'^p^lMur'iia ddote (klote). A 
iiune assumed by Baron Jean Bap- 
tirte Clootz, who was bom at Cleves, 
in 1755. He conceived the idea of 
refonning the human race, and trav- 
jled through England, Gennanj, 
Italy, &c., denooncing all kings, 
princes, and rulers, and even the Ue- 
fly. He called himself Anackarns. 
m aUiision to the Scythian philos- 
opher of this name, who flourished 

• about six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and who traveled to Greece 
and other countries for the purpose 
of gaining knowledge in order to im- 
prove the people of nis own country. 

A'-nao're-^ Moore. A name some- 
tunes riven to Thomas Moore, the 
pet, who, in 1801, published a trans- 
ition of the Odes of Anacreon. 

JJcKnbed by Mahomet and Amaenom Moore. 

A-naoYe-^ of Painters. A name 
given to Francesco Albani (1578- 
IMO), a distinguished painter of It- 
«y. He was so called on account of 
tbe softness of his style, and his avoid- 
ance <ii subjects which require spir- 
ited and energetic treatment 

A^BseYe^ of Persia. A title 
wmetimes given to Hafiz (d. 1388). 
»e Persian poet, whose odes and 
Y^ compositions, like those of 
fMcreon, celebrate the pleasures of 
love and wine. 

A-'iueYe-^ of the Gnmotine. A 
jame civen by the French to Ber- 
TOd Bar^re (or Barr^re) de Vieuzac 
(17155-1841), president of the Nation- 
■[Convention in 1792, on account of 
«J>Joweiy and poetical language in 
"0«he spoke upon all the meas- 
JM of the reign of tettor. See 
wnuNQ OF Tkbkob. 

•*55*"**'«*-'>» (an'Js-ta'zhl-us). The 
yo and title of a novel by Thomas 
Hope (1770-1831), — a woit puiport- 
jBg to be the autobiography of a 
wek, who, to esca|M the conse- 
JJ^iwes of his own crimes and vil- 
™e8 of eveiy kind, becomes a ren- 
We, and passes through a long 
■■MS of the most extraoidinary ana 
"•Motic YidsBitttdes. 



AND 



ABMtMiQa CMn. See GBthr, A»a»- 

TA8IU8. ' 

An-o»'us. [Gr. 'Aywiof.] {Gr, <f 
Jiom, M^,) A son of Neptune 
who, havmg left a cup of wine un- 
tasted to pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by It. which gave rise to the 
px)verb. " There 's many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip." 

ifom, Mjftk.) A son of Capvs and 
Themis, and the father of ^neas by 
Venus. He survived the capture of 
Itoy, and was carried by i£neas on 
his shoulders from the burning city. 
Anoient Mariner. The hero of Cole- 
ridge's poem of the same name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, suffers dreadful penalties, 
together with his companions, who 
have made themselves accomplices in 
his crime. These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 
pentance. He reaches land, where 
he encounters a hermit, to whom he 
relates his story; 

•• SjJBce then, at an uneartain how. 
The agony raturaa." 

and drives him on, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, from land to land, compelled 
to relate the tale of his suffering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towaida 
all God's creatures. 



. The conception of this poem and 
the mystical imagvry of the akeleton-Bhip 
are aaid by Dyce to have been bonrowed 
by Coleridge from a IMend who had ex- 
perienced a atnage dream. But De 
Quinoey asserts that the genu of the story 
la contained in a passage of Shelvocke, 
one of the classical drcumnaTigatoni of 
the earth, who states that his second cap- 
tain, being a melancholy man, was pos- 
sessed by a fltnoy that some long season 
of Ibal weather was owing to an albation 
whioh had steadily pursued the ship, 
upon whioh he shot the bird, but with- 
out mending thdr condition. 

Andrews, Joseph. The title of a 
novel by Fielding, and the name of 
its hero, a tbotman who mairies a 
maid -servant To ridicule Rich- 
ardson's ''Pamela," Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brother of that 
renowned lady, and, by way of con- 



aad Balaa la whkh llM anmbaiB altar oaiiaiB wwda TCftr, aaa pp. zh^zzxiL 
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tnst to Richardson's hero, repre- 
sented him as a model of virtue and 
excellence. 

j|9» ^' The aoeounts of JoMph^s brar- 
wy and good qualities, his Toice too miui- 
cal to halloo to the doffi<, h\» brarery in 
Tiding races for the gentlemen of the 
eounty, and his coastancy in refusing 
bribes and temptation, have something 
nfreshing in their na'iveti and freshness, 
and prepossess one in &Tor of that liand- 
•ome young hero." Theukeray, 

An-clrom'$-s^e. [Gr. *\vdpofidxV'] 
{Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Eetioa, and the fond wife of Hec- 
tor, by whom she had Astyanax. 
She is one of the noblest and loveli- 
est female characters in Homer's ** Il- 
iad." 

An-drom'e-d^. [Gr. *Kv6poiiEifi.\ 
{Gr. 4" ^^' Myth.) A daughter 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and 
of Cassiopeia. Her mother having 
boasted tnat her beauty surpassed 
that of the Nereids, Andromeda 
was exposed to a sea-monster, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perseus. 

An-gelli-oft. An infidel princess of 
exquisite ' beauty and consummate 
coquetry, in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato." She is represented to 
have come all the way irom farthest 
Asia to BOW dissension among the 
Christians in Paris, who were be- 
sieged by two hosts of infidels, one 
from Spain, and another, which had 
landed m the south of France, from 
Africa. Among many others, Oi^ 
lando falls desperately in love with 
her, forgetting, for her sake, his wife, 
his sovereign, his country, his glory, 
in short, everything except his relig- 
ion. She, however, cares nothing 
for him, having fallen madly in love 
with Rinaldo, in consequence of 
drinking at an enchanted fountain. 
On the other hand, Rinaldo, from 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of exactly the opposite qimlity, can- 
not abide her. Various adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
tiie fountains are again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their effects. 
Ariosto, in his " Orlando Forioso," 
took up the thread of Angelica's 



storfr where Bojaido had left it, and 
making the jilt fall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful 
squire, he represents Orlando as 
driven mad by jealousy and indij^- 
nation. Angelica is celebrated for 
the possession of a magic ring, which, 
placed on the finger, defended the 
wearer from all spells, and, concealed 
in the mouth, rendered the person in- 
visible. See AoBiCANE. 

4^ " Angelica, noted in romanee a* 
the idithlesg lady for whose sake Oriando 
lost hki heart and his senses, was a gra- 
tuitous inyention of Bojardo and Ariosto ; 
for Spanish ballads and earlier Italian 
poets make tiim the fiiithfui husband q€ 
Alda or Belinda." Yong^. 

The fldrest of her sex, AngtUea^ 

. . . souRht by many prowest knights. 

Both painim and the peers of Chariemain. 

Aniselic Dootor. [Lat. Doctor An- 
ff elicits.'] Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274), tne most famous of the medi- 
seval schoolmen and divines. 



Aquinas was extravagantly ad- 
mired by his followers. One of his com- 
mentators endeavors to prove that he 
wrote with a special infusion of the Spirit 
of God ; that he received many things by 
direct revelation, and that Christ had 
f^ven anticipatory testimony to his wnt- 
mgs. Peter Labbd says, that, as he 
lewaed some things from the angels, so 
he taught the angels some things ; that 
he had said what St. Paul was not par>- 
mitted to utter ; and that he speaks of 
God as if he had seen him, and of Christ 
as if he had been his voice. 

We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinac 
But, if the BitnationB had been changed* 
Bacon might have been the Angelie Doctor. 

MaeaaHag, 

Ang61iqiie (on^zhft'lek', 62). 1. The 

heroine of Moli^re's comedy, ^Le 

Malade Imaginaire." 

2. The wife of Geor;^ Dandin, in 

Moli^re's comedy of this name. See 

Dandin, George. 

An'ge-lo. 1. The deputy of Yinceo- 
tio, in Shakespeare's ** Measure for 
Measure." At first he exercises his 
delegated power with rigor and seem- 
ing conscientiousness, but only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base passion for Isabella, the sis- 
ter of a young nobleman named 
Claudio. His design, however, is 
^warted, and his hypocri^ mi- 
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ntttked, hy a connteractiiig intrigue 
of Yincentio's, which, aided and hr- 
vored h^ chance, rescues T^^M^^]|^ 
and jHuushes Aneelo by compelling 
him to marry Mariana, a woman 
whom he had a long time before se- 
dnced and abandoned. 

8. A goldsmith in Shakespeare's 
''Comedy of Errors." 
Angel of the Sohoolo. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele- 
brated metaphysiciaa of the Middle 
Ages. See Angjbug Doctor. 

Angarvardel(ftng'gdbr-vir'del). [Icel. 
a stream of angnisn.] The sword of 
Frithiof. The blade was inscribed 
with ronic letters, which f^one dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won> 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See F&iTHioF. [Written also An- 
garwadel.] 
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fflarifooaly knows WM tiM iwwd, Om fink of 
•U awords ia the Northland. 

Anne, Sister. See Sister Axi^e. 

An«t»^i8. [Gr. 'Avrmof.] (Gr, ^ 
Rom. Mflk.) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a fiunous Libyan giant and 
wrestler, whose strength was invind- 
hle so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis- 
oovered the source of his mi^t, lifted 
him up firom the earth, and crushed 
him in the air. 

Aa vheD Eaifhti aon .^fmaeM (to compare 
anall adnn with greatnt) \n Iraaaa rtrovo 
^ith Jov«^ AMdce, and, oft fbiled« still raaa, 
ge aiving from his mother earth new strength 
neshftom hia 1UI,and fiercer grapple joinedi 
Throttled at length in air, expired and ftUt 
80, after many a foil, the tempter prond, 
Bnewing frah assaults amidst his pride, 
no licence be stood to ace his yieter fldl. 

Jfitton. 

Anfe-rSs. [Gr. 'Avrcpwf .] {Gr, ^ 
Bom. MM,) A deity opposed to 
^ros, or Xove, and fighting against 
him; usually, however, re^tu^ed as a 
j5od who avenged slighted love. He 
IS sometimes represented as the sym- 
bol of redprocaJ affection. 

An^-^hriat. Literally, the opponent 
of the anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was giv^n by 
the Jews and Christians to the great 
enemy of true religion, who shall, ac> 
cording to the Holv Scriptures, ap- 
pear before thecommgi^ttie Messiah 



in his gdorjT. The name oooiuv in 
the Bible in the following places 
only: — 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 9 
John 7. The "man of sin," whose 
coming is foretold by St. Paul, 2 
Thess. ii.^ is supposed to be the same' 
with Antichrist. Emblematic descrip- 
tions of him occur in the 12th and 
Idth chapters of the ^aveibfibii. The- 
ological writers have indulged in 
inany and the most diverse and Am- 
ciful speculations respecting this great 
adversary of Christianity; but the 
prevalent opinion among Protestant 
divines has always connected him 
with the Roman Catholic church. At 
the Council of Gap, in 1603, the r^ 
formed ministers there assembled in- 
serted an article in their Confession 
of Faith, in which the Pope is pro- 
nounced Antichrist. 'Grotius and 
most Roman Catholic divines con- 
sider Antichrist as symbolicid of Pa- 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightfoot, and others, of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin- 
ion that tne kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Christ, openly or secretly. 

An-tig'o-ne. [6r. 'Avrtyo*^.] (Gr. 
4' Bom, Myih,) A daughter of CEdi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
nmous for her filial piety. 

An-tln'o->U8. [Gr. 'Avrtvotip.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebrated 
for his extraordinary beautv, and for 
Hadrian*s extravagant aflfection for 
him. After his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about a. d. 122, — he 
was enrolled among the gods, tem- 
ples were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in u- 
most every part of the world. 

An-ti'o-pe. [Gr. 'Avr^oiny.] ( Gr, ^ 
Bom. Myth,) A Aivorite of Jupiter; 
by whom she became the mother or 
Amphion and Zethus. See Lycus. 

An-tiph'o-luaofXSpli'e-sas. ) Twin 
An-tiph'o-lua of S^'(-oiise. i broth- 
ers, sons to ^geon and ^Emilia, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors," 
and 

** the one so like flie otiier 
At could not be disttngnished but by names." 
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Their attendants were Dromio of Eph- 
esus and Dromio of Syracuse, also 
twins, and both alike in their per- 
sonal appearance. 
AzL-to'ni-o. 1. The usurping Duke 
of Milan, and brother to Prospero, 
in Shakespeare's "Tempest." See 
Pbospero. 

2. The father of Proteus, in Shake- 
speare's " Two Grentlemen of Vero- 
na." 

3. A minor character in Shake- 
speare's " Much Ado about Nothing." 

4. The " Merchant of Venice,'* in 
Shakespeare's play of that name. 
See Portia. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebas- 
tian, in Shi^espeare's " Twelfth 
Night." 

ipnu'bis. tGr. 'Avov/Jtr] iEgtfpt, 
Myth.) A divinity, a son of Osiris, 
worshiped in the tbrm of a dog, or of 
a human being with a dog's head. 
He accompanied the ghosts of the 
dead to the under-world. 

Ap'^e-maxi'tus. A churlish philoso- 
pher, m Shakespeare's play, *^ Timon 
(tf Athens." 

Their aiftcted mdaneholy diowed like the 
CTnicum of Jpemantun contrasted with the 
real miHtnthropy of Timon. Sir W. Scott, 

Aph'ro-di'te. [Gr. 'A^o<5ir»7.] {Gr. 
Myth.) The Greek name of Feniw, 
the goddess of love,, beauty, and de- 
sire. See Venus. 

AfpiB. [Gr. ^ATTff.] {Egifffi. Myth.) 
The chief deity of the Egyptians, 
worshiped under the form of a bull. 
He is sometimes identified with Osi- 
ris and Serapis. 

i-pollo. [Gr. 'AttoAAwp.] {Gr, ^ 
* Bom. Myth.)- The son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and the brother or Diana, 
portrayed with flowing hair as being 
ever young. He was the god of song, 
music, prophecy, and archery, the 
punisher and destroyer of the wicked 
and overbearing, the protector of 
flocks and cattle, the averter of evil, 
the afforder of help, and the god who 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and die establishment of civil consti- 
tutions. By the later Greeks he was 
identified with the sun. His favor- 
ite residence was at Mount Pamas- 
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BUS. and he had oracles at Delphi and 
Delos. 
i.-pony-$n, or jL-poll'y^n. [Gr. 
'AffoXAvwv, from uKoXXvvai, to de- 
stroy utterly, to ruin.] In the Jew- 
ish demonology, an evil spirit, called 
in Hebrew Abaddon, ana described 
in Rev. ix. 11, as " a king, the an- 
gel of the bottomless pit." He is 
mtroduced by Bunyan in his allegor- 
ical romance of the " PUgiim's Prog- 
ress.'* 
Apostle of Ardennes (ar'den', 64). 
A tiUe given to St Hubert (d. 727^ 
Bishop of Maestrecht and Liege, and 
son of Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He was so called from his zeal in de- 
stroying renmants of idolatry. 
Apostle of Germany. A title given 
to St. Boniface (680-755), who, for 
more than thirty years of his hfe, 
labored in the work of converting 
and civilizing the rude heathen nar 
tions of Germany. 
Apostle of Infidelity. A name 
sometimes given to Voltaire (1694- 
1778), a bigoted and intolerant dwrt, 
who avowed a design of destroying 
the Christian religion, and was nn- 
ceasing in his attacks upon it and 
upon its defendera. 
Aposfle of Ireland. St. Patrick, 
bom near the 6nd of the fourth cen- 
tury', died in 483 or 493. He was 
moved by visions, as he relates in 
his confessions, to undertake the con- 
version of the Irish to Christianity. 
He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 
Apostle of Temperance. An hon- 
orary appellation given to the wv. 
Theobald Mathew (1790-1856), a dis- 
tinguished temperance reformer m 
IreUnd and England. 

jj^ " However, a« ProtcBtants, ^J^fJ 
question the claim of departed Miow, 
her© is a living minister, i^ he may w 
judged from one work, who deaervej w 
be canonized, and whose name Bhould w 
placed in the calendar not far belo^j tw 
apostles." I>r. C/ianntwff, low- 

Apostle Of the EnaOiali. St-Augji*; 
tine, or Austin, who lived dunng W« 
latter part of the sixth centupr. »J 
was sent with forty monks, by rope 
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Grmy 1-9 to carry Chiirtiaiiity into 
Eo^puid. Such wms his success that 
he IS said to have baptized 10,000 
penoDS in a single day. He has the 
merit of having allowed no coercive 
mcasoies in the propagation of the 
gospel. 
ApofUe of the Prenoh. A name 
Ehnen to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
nris, in the third century. He was 
teat from Rome, about ▲. d. 250, to 
Rvive the droopuig churches in Gaul, 
•nd proceeded asiar as Lutetia (Par- 
is), where he made many converts. 
He beoune the patron saint of the 
kingdom, and his name served, for 
auny ages, as a rallying ay in i>at- 

Aposlle of the Frisians. An ap- 
pdbtkm commonlv given to Saint 
Wflbrord, or WiUibrod (657-738), a 
native of the Saxon kingdom of 
Nortfaombria. who spent forty-eight 
years of his lite in Friesland in preach- 
mg Christianity, and endeavoring to 
convert the people firom i>aganiam to 
thetroefiuth. 

Aposflo of the Gkrals. St Irenens^ 
mbi^ter, and afterward bishop, of 
Lyons, near the dose of the second 
eentoiy. 

49* "The fannMrtal Apostt* of the 
GMta, viko, in his «»rlieBt youth, had 
aft at the fset of Polyearp, at Smyrna, 
•Urtad IhMB the school of Ada Minor. It 
vaa dvring a great erisia that ProTidmaieo 
brought this gem of Asia into, the West. 
Ixvomoa iiuasuiiwd the apostoUoal pa- 
tfnm, as wril as the fiery seal, of Poly- 
caipL Ho learned Geltie, in order to 
pnach the gospel to the barbarians in 
their own langoage, and r^|oiocd in be- 
hoUiiig the progress of the good work in 
vliieh he was engaged in the parts of 
Oennaoy boidering on Gaul." Bunstn. 

Apostle of the GentQes. A title 
assumed hj St. Paul, who, in con- 
jnaction with Barnabas, was divinely 
appointed to the work of preactdng 
the gospel to all mankina, without 
distinction of race or nation. His 
labors lasted through many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of 
eoontiy. See Acts xiii., Rom, xi. 13, 
aad2 7Ym.i.ll. 

Apostle of the Highlanders. A 
name given to St. €k»lumba (521-4^7), 



one of the earliest teachers of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland. He established 
himself in the island of lona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Culdeeif^ who had their head-quar- 
ters there. 

AjKMtle of the Indians. An appel- 
lation given to the Kev. John Eliot 
(1603-1690), a celebrated missionary 
among the Indians in the Ck>lonv of 
Massachusetts Bay, man^ of whom 
he coaverted to Christianity. 

JlSr ** The Apostle, —and truly I know 

not who, siDce Peter and Paul, better 

'that name.** B. Eotntt. 



Apostle of the North. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Anschar, Anscharins, or 
Ansgar (801-864), because he intro- 
duced Christianity into Denmark, 
Sweden, and Northern Qermany. 
At the instigation of the Emperor, 
Louis le D^tonnaire, he went to Den- 
mark, and, after many disappoint- 
ments and persecutions, converted 
the king and the greater part of the 
nation. The CamoUc cnurch has 
placed him among the saints. 

49* ** He [Anschar] was the Odlom- 
bns and the Cortte of that mdoMwn 
world whither he penetrated with no 
other weapon than his dauntleai ftith 
and the name of Rone." 

BSchekty TWiiM. 

2. A title conferred upon Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an English re- 
former, and the first who undertook 
to preach the Protestant doctrines to 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Bor- 
der land. 

Apostle of the Peak. A title given 
to William Bagshaw (1628-1709), a 
non-conforming divine, distinguished 
for his zeal and useftdness in the cause 
of religion in the northern parts of 
Derbyshire, England. 

Apostle of the Plots. A name given 
to St. Ninian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fifth centuries, on ac- 
count of his labors for the conver- 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Cumbria. 

Apostle of the Soottish Befonn»> 
tion. A title given to John Knox 
(1505-1572), the most active agent 
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in the overthiow of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, and the establishment 
of the Reformed kirk, in Scotland. 

Apostle of the Slaves. A title given 
to St. Cyril (ninth century), who con- 
verted to Christianity the Chasars, 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea, labored 
m the same cause among the heathens 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemii^ 
and, with the assistance of some of 
his pupils and his brother, made- a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
which is still used by all Greek-Cath- 
olic Christians. 

Apostle to the Indies. A title often 
given to St Francis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic missionaiy 
of the sixteenth century, who spent 
more than ten years in laborious ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the East. 

Apostolic Kins. A title given by 
the Holy See to the kings of Hun- 
gary, on account of the extensive 
propagation of Christianity by Ste- 
phenl.f the founder of the royal line. 

Ap'po-U'no. [The same as ApoBo. 
the sun.] An imaginary deity, sup- 
posed by the people of w estem Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to be 
worshiped by the Mohammedans. 

See T£BMAOAl«T. 

Ajq'ui-lo. {Rom, Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the norm wind; the same 
as Boreas. See Boreas. 

Arabian Tailor. See Learned Tai- 
lor. 
Ar'$-bj^. A poetical form of Arabia. 

Farewell, — fitfewell to thee, Araib^t daugh- 
ter. T. Moore. 

l.-ra$li'ne. [Gr. *Apd;p^.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A Lydian maiden, so 
proud of her skill as a weaver that 
she challenged Minerva to compete 
with her. She was successful in the 
contest, but, being insulted by ^q 
goddess, hung herself in despair, 
and was changed into a spider. 

Shall we tremble before cloth-webs and cob- 
iT^Sihl^i * *I ^oven in Arkwright looma, or 
?/«„- 1^^^- ^'^Anc* that weave uniestingly 
in our imagination ? CarlylL 

Ar'cl-dj^. A poetical form of Arcadia, 
* P^i*?''*^ district of the Peloponne- 
sus (Morea) in Greece. 



Archer. Servant to Aimwell, in Far- 
quhar's " Beaux* Stratagem." 

Ar'ghl-ma'go, or Ar'shi-mllge. 
[From Gr. apxh <ihjef, in composi- 
tion, and fiuyo^f magician.] An en- 
chanter in Spenser's " Faery Queen." 
He is a type of Hypocrisy, or Frand, 
and, as opposed to Christian Holiness 
embodied in the Red-cross Knight, 
may also represent Satan, the incar- 
nate principle of evil. He wins flie 
• confidence of the knight in the dis- 
guise of a reverend hermit, and by 
3ie help of Duessa, or Deceit, sepa- 
rates hiin from Una, or Truth. 

By his mighty science he could take 
As manyfbnns ana shapes in seeming wiM 
As ever noteuB to himself could make : 
Sometime a fowl, someUme a fish in lake, 
Now like a Ibx. now like a dragon feU; 
That of himself he oftlbrftar would quake, 
And oft would Hj away. Oh, who can toll 
The hidden power of herbs, and mu^toT 

magic sppU? Faen/Quem. 

Him followed his companion, dark and isge, 
As he, my Maater, aung the ^Au^roiu iV^ 

ehimoffe. Sur W. Scotk 

Whatever momentaiy beneUt may res^t 
from satire, it ia clear that its influence, hi the 
long run, is injurious to literature. The w- 
Iris^ Uke a malignant Archiniago, crMto • 
fhlse medium, through which poster!^ a 
oblljred to loolt at his contem»c)rarie«,-» 
memum which so refracts and distorts tMr 
images, that it ia ahnoat out of the Qoawn 
to see them correctly. AtUmtic MomUt. 

Ar'ctte. A character in the **Kniefat'8 
Tale," in Chaucer's" Canterhmy 
Tales." See Palamon. 

Ar'den, Snoch.. The hero of Tenny- 
son's poem of the same name, a sea- 
man who is wrecked on an uninhab- 
ited and rarely visited tropical ialan<L 
where he spends many years, and 
who returns home at last only to nM 
that his wife, believing him to be 
dead, has married again, and is pro^ 

Eerous and happy. In a spint or 
eroic self-sacrifice, he determines 

not to undeceive her, and soon dies 

of a broken heart 
Ardennes, "WUd Boar of. See 

Wild Boar of Ardennes. 
A'rdg. [Gr.'Api7f.] {Gr. Myth.) ^e 

god of war; the same as Man. of» 

Mars. 
Ar'e-thu'sft. [Gr. 'Ape^ovaa.] {Or.^ 

Rom. Myth.) One of the Nereito, 

and an attendant upon Diana. o»» 

presided over a famous fountain oi 
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Hr nune name, dose by the inar{[m 

of the sea in the island of Ortrgia, 

near Sjiacuse. According to Ovidf 

the river-god Alpheus became enam- 

ond of ner while bathine in his 

stRiin in Arcadia. Diana, however, 

took pity on her, and changed her 

into a well, which flowed under the 

Adriatic to Ortygia. But Alpheus 

Btill pursued her, and, passing by 

the same ander-ground channel firom 

Greece to Sicily, re-am>eared in the 

ftontain, and mingles his waters 

irith those of the nymph. [Written 

also, poetically, Arethuse.] 

TiMt renowiiM flood, so often aung, 
Uriae Alpbeus, who, by aecKt ilnice, 
Btok uder mu to meet his Areikmte. 




Bernardo Accolti, an Italian poet of 
tile sixteenth century, celebrated for 
hn wonderful powers oi improvisation. 
The designation seems to have been 
mtended to express his superiority to 
his rnicle, Francesco Accolti (d. 1483), 
suniamed ArtHnus^ who was also a 
poet, and to Pietro Aretino^ a distin- 
gvished contemporary satinst. 

Azgalia (ar^fr4c'ft). A brother to 
Angelica, m Bqj ardors romantic 
poem, the ** Orlando Innamorato." 
He is celebrated as the possessor of 
an enchanted lance wnich threw 
whomsoever it touched. Ferrati 
eventaally killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ai'gaplTis. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir PhUip Sidney's "Arcadia." See 
Pabthenia. 

Aiiptti (afg^n', 62). The hero of Mo- 
here's comedy, **Le Malade Imagi- 
naive," an hypochondriac patient, 
whose love of medicine is accompa- 
nied bv a spirit of parsimony which 
leads him^ to take every mode that 
may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

49""Arg»n ... is discorered tax- 
bg h!« apothecary's bill, at once delight- 
log his ear with the flowray language of 
ttM PhRrmacopoeia, and gratifying bis 
frugal dispoflitioa by clipping off some 
itans and reducing others, and arriving 
at the double conclusion, first, that, if 



Us apothaeary doea not baeoma moie 
reasonable, he cannot allbrd to be a aiek 
man any longer ; and, secondly, that, aa 
he has swallowed Ibwer drugs by one 
third this month than he had done the 
last, it was no wonder he was not so welL 
. . . THe] is at last persuaded that the 
Burnt and oheapest way of securing him- 
aelf against the variety of maladiaa by 
which he ia beset, will be to beoome a 
doctor in his own proper person. He 
modestly represents his want of pre- 
liminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language ; 
but he is assured that by merely putting 
on the robe and cap of a physician he 
will find himself endowed with all the 
knowledge neoessary Ibr exercising the 

f>rQfeasion. . . . This leads to the inter- 
ude which concludes the piece, being 
the mock ceremonial of receiving a 
phyaloian into the iBseulapian college, 
oouehed in maoaronio Latini^* 

Sir W. iSfcolt. 

Argaate (af^g6»t^ 62). A character 
in Moli^re's comedy, ** Les Fourberiea 
de Scapin." 

Ar-gan^. A terrible giantess in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queen; " a very mon- 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Argantea (af-dtn'tess). The bravest 
of the infidel heroes in Tasso's epic 
poem, " Jerusalem Delivered." 

Bonaparte, In thcM disjointed yet algiiifl. 
cant threati, stood before the dcputiee Uke 
the ^r«mfe« of Italy's henrfe poet, and gave 
them the choice of peace and war with the 
air of a supexior beinx, capable at once to die- 
tate their fltte. Sir W. SwtL 

Ar-iier'. An old form of Algierg^ 
found in Shakespeare's " Tempest'^ 

Ar'go. [Gr. 'Apyu, from ipryoc, swift.] 
( Gr. f Rom. Muth.) A fift^r-oared 
ship m which Jason and his com- 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
m search of the golden fleece. See 
Argonauts. 

^uder beset 
And more endangered, than when Jrifo 

passed 
Throngh Boepoms betwixt the jostUngnrocks. 

Ar'go-n&uts. [Lat Argonauta; Gr. 
' kpyovavrai.'] {Gr. <f JRom. Myth.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Greeks, 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast or 
the Euxine, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a golden fleece, which was 
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guarded by a deepleM and terrible 

dragon. 

A body of BMtille heroes, tolenibly eom- 
plete, did get tucether ;— comparable to the 
Argaiuua$: hoping to endure hke them. 

Ar'soB. [Gr. 'Apyof.] {Gr, f,Rom. 
Myth.) A fabulous being of enor- 
moua strength, who had a hundred 
eyes, of which only two were asleep 
at once, whence he was named Pan^ 
qjtesy or the All -seeing. Juno ap- 
pomted him to watch over lo (see lo), 
but Mercury killed him, and Juno 
transferred his eyes to the tail of the 
peacock, her fiivorite bird. 
Spancled with eyee more nnmerons fhaa 

OtArmu. and more wakeftil than to drowae, 
Ghanned with AioMUan pipe, the pastond 

reed 
Of Hermes, or hb opiate rod. XiiUm. 

A'ri-ad'no (9). [Gr. 'ApiaJwy.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) A daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, who, from the love 
she Dore to Theseus, gave him a clew 
of thread, which guided him out of 
the Cretan labvnnth. Theseus in 
return promised to many her, and 
she accordingly left the island with 
him, but was slain by Diana in Naxos. 
According to anomer tradition, she 
was married to Bacchus, who, after 
her death, gave her a place among 
the gods, and placed her wedding 
crown as a constellation in the sky. 

AM-el (9). 1. In the demonolosy of 
the Cabala, a water-spirit; in the £ei- 
bles of the Middle Ages, a spirit of 
the air, — the guardian angel of inno- 
cence; in Shakespeare's ^"Tempest,'' 
an airy and tricksy spirit, represented 
as haviuj^ been a servant to Sycorax, 
a foul witch, by whom, for some acts 
of disobedience, he was imprisoned 
within the rift of a cloven pine-tree, 
where he remained for twelve years, 
until released by Prospero. In grat- 
itude for his deliverance, he became 
the willing messenger of Prosj^ero, 
assuming any shape, or rendering 
himself invisible, in order to execute 
the commands of his master. 

On the hearth the lighted 1<^ are glowing, 
And, like Ariel in the cloven pinfr%ee, 

For its freedom 
Groiaa and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 

LongfeUow. 



a. The name of a sylph in P<9e'fl 
''Sapeof theLock." 

IKf " Pope's fidry regfon, comp^xtA 
with Shakespeare's, was what a diawing- 
Toom is to the aDiTerae. To give, tbton- 
Ibie, to the sprite of the ' Bape of tbs 
Lock' the name of the spirit in the 
' Tempest ' was a Iwld christening. Prof- 
pero'a Ariel could have puffed him oat 
like a taper. Or. he would liafe snafU 
him up as an essenee, by way of jest, snd 
Ibund him flat. Bat, tested by lew potent 
senses, the sylph species is, an exqowte 
creation. He is an abstract of ttie spmt 
of line life ; a snggester of fiuhions ; »a 
inspirer oi airs ; would be cut to pieces 
xather than see his will contradicted; 
takes his station with dignity on a pict- 
ure-cord ; and is so nice an a^oster of 
«»i«ini« tliat he ranks hearts with neck* 
laces. . . . Tike punishments inflicted on 
him when disobedient have a like fitness. 
He is to be kept hovering over the fimMi 
of the chocolate ; to be transfixed wfu 
pins, cloeg^ with pomatams, and wedged 
in the eyes of bodkins." ttigh Bunt. 

Aiiodantes ( It. pron. t-re-o-din'tea). 
The lover of Ginevra, in Ariosto's 
"Orlando Furioso." 

4..ri'$n. [Gr. 'Aptwv.] {Gr, f Bm, 
Mt^.) An ancient Greek bard tnd 
musician of the isle of Lesbos. On 
his return to Corinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, the mariners formw » 
plot to murder him for his riches; but 
being forewarned of their intention, 
he played upon his lute, and, by the 
charms of his music, brought a nom- 
ber of dolphins around the vessel, 
when he threw himself into the scs, 
and was carried on the back of one 
of them to the promontoiy of T«n»- 
rus in the Peloponnesus. 

Ax'i8-t89'a8. [Gr. ♦ AptOTOtof .] ( Gr- f 
Bom. Myth.) An ancient Greek di- 
vinity, worshiped as the protectflj 
of vine and olive plantations, and « 
hunters and herdsmen. He was «J0 
thought to have instructed men in tne 
management of bees. According tj 
the common tradition, he wa»a sonoi 
Apollo and the water-nymph Cyien** 

In «nch a palace Arigtaus fcnnd . 
Cyrene, when he bore the pWntive tt» 
Of hie loet bees to her maternal ctf ,_.^ ^ 
Oouiter (o» the Ice-palace of Anne qf i»**' 

JLr'is-te'fts. [Gr. *Apum(K.] i^rj 
Rom. Myth. ) A fabulous being, wno 
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kii Um akjrkd the ^'Wandering 
^v** of popiiiur tnulition in ancient 
vHce^ He appears tiist as a teacher 
* flMKr, and re^ppeais in diflerent 
^gB^MHJ places m very different 
dttiacten. Uerodotus and SSuidas 
*sKit that he was a magician, whose 
Ml could leave and re-enter its body 
atpkasQie. 

•ABatophanea, The Modam. See 

M<M>KIUI AiaSTOPHAltKS. 



„ -lo (aMck-kCno, 102). See 

nABtEQCia. t 

Anuda» The InTinoiMe. {Eng, ^ 
%• Hi$L) A fiunoos naval anna- 
JMot, or expedition, sent by Philip 
n. of Spain against England, in the 
jear 1588. It oonsbted of 130 ves- 
ids, 2430 great gnns, 4575 quintals 
<f powder, nearij 90,000 soldiers, 
mre 8000 saikus, and more than 
SOQO Tolonteers. It anriTed in the 
Channel on the 19th of Julj, and was 
Mated the next day bv Admiiml 
Howard, who was seconded bv Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. Eight fire- 
aiiips having been sent into the Span- 
idi fleet, the^ bore off in great dis- 
order. Profiting by the panic, the 
Eadish fell upon tliem, and captnred 
or flttstroyed a number ci their ships, 
and Admiral Howard maintained a 
mBnin^ fight fixun the 21st of July to 
file 87th, with such efiect, that the 
Spanish commander, desnairing of 
nccesB, resolved to return home, and, 
as escape through the English Chan- 
ad was prevented by contrary winds, 
he undertook to sail around me Ork- 
Bej^; but the vessels which still re- 
nained to him were dispersed by 
rtnrms, or shrowrecked among the 
neks and shallows, on diflferent parts 
of the Scottish and Irish coast, and 
spwards of 5000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners. Of the 
"wbde Armada, 53 ships only returned 
to Spain, and these in a wretched con- 
ditioA. The English lost but one ddp. 

Aimado. See Dos Adbiano ds Abp- 

MAOa 

Aimed Soldier of Demooraoy. A 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
(ar^nie'dft, 64). One of the 
prominent female diaractos 
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in Tasso's "Jeraaalem Ddivvnd.** 
The story of Armida is founded upon 
a tradition related by Piene Delancie. 
49* TiM pwt t«Us UB, that« when the 
CnmdHS arrived at the Uoty City, Saten 
held a council to deviM aoaM iimmm of 
distarbing the pluM of tiie Chitetton 
warrion, and Annida, a veiy beauUfkil 
aoic«re«, was employed to Mduee Bl- 
Baldo and other Gruaadecs. Binaldowaa 
condneted bj Anukia to a ranote iaiaad, 
where, in her splendid paiaee, surroond- 
ed bjr deUf htftil gardens and pleasai»> 
grounds, be utter^ forgot his vowa end 
the groat ol^t to which he had denied 
his life. TO liberate him from his volup- 
tuous bondage, two messengers from the 
Christian annv, Carlo and UbaMo, came 
to the bland, bringing a **»*fip^n so pow- 
erful that the witehery of Andda waa 
dratroved. HinaMo eaeaped, but was fol- 
lowed by the soroeraas, who, in battb, to- 
cited SBTeral warrkm to attack the beiOi 
and at last herself rushed into the fight. 
She was deftated by iUnaldo, who then 
co n fce s e d his love to her, pemaadsd her 
to become a Christlaa,and vowed to be 
her foitfafril knight. The story of Ami. 
da has been made the sniQect of an opera 
by both Glock and BoesUii. 



bat a dombti bat ae^ar augiekB^i 
wand 
Wvooght efaaan wMi dUnoMte'k Mnr art 
Like what tbSi fight touch kit on Jaaa% 



Tb* ■teseCevcB as It then was), aflar the 
nelaaencM and aosteiity of a eoUcge IML mart 
hare app«ax«d like Anidda*$ encEantea — *- 



jvm airivs at in ttils 
waate^owUng M>Utad« prt>T« aotnetlinM «•- 
■enttally robMr- towers; and th«r« omw^ be 
^riNMfa palacas and diTlne4ooking Ar-^-'" 
who* your altlmstw ftte b sdll worse. 



Amolphe (af^nolf^). A selfish and 
morose cynic in Moli^re*8 ^ L*Ecole 
des Femmes," whose pretended ha- 
tred of the worid springs from an ab- 
sorbing regard to his own gratification. 

Ar'oiSm-dtght (-dtt). The sword of 

Lancelot of the LaJce. 

It Is the iword of a good 1ni!t(hi, 
Tboogh homcspaii was bb maui 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyense, Colada, Doriadale, 
gacalibar, or Anmmdig^tt Lm^fitkim* 

Ar-sin'o-e. A prude in Ifoii^ie^s 
comedy, ** Le Misaifthrope.** 

Arte-gIL 1. A mythic king of Britain 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and in Milton*s 
Histoiyof Britain. See Elidurb. 
2. tWrittenalso Artegall, Ar- 
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thegal,and Artegale.] Achar- 
acter in Sjpenser's ^F&ery Queen," 
representative of Justice, and also of 
the poet's friend and patron, Lord 
Grey. His main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto; 
but^ like a chivalrous*^ knight-errant, 
he IS ready to turn aside and subdue 
the spirit" of mischief and violence 
wherever it may be encountered. 

EreiT obllgfttlon, Mcordinr to the maxim 
«f the Civil Law. in made vSd In the same 
manner in which it la rendered binding j 
aa Jrthegalf the emblematic champion of 
Justice in Spenser'a allegory, decreet as law, 
that what the sea haa brougnt the sea may 
icanme. Sir W, SeoiL 

Arte-mifl. [Gr. 'Aprefuc.] {Gr, 
Myth.) One of the great divinities of 
the ancient Greeks; the same as Di' 
afM. See Diaha. 

Artftil Dodger. A sobriquet of one 
of the characters in Dickens's " Oli- 
ver Twist." He is a young thief, 
and an adept in villainy. 

Arthur. See Kino Arthur. 

JLr^in-deL The steed of Bevis of 
Southampton. See Bevis of South- 
ampton, Sir. 

Ar- viragos. A son of Cymbeline, 
in Shakespeare's play of this name, 
passing under the assumed name or 
Cadum, and supposed to be a son of 
Belarius. See Belarius. 

AB-oal'f-pliufl. [Gr. 'Aaxd'Xw^.] 
( Gr, 4" ^oni' Myth, ) A son of Ache- 
ron^ who, having declared that Pros- 
erpme — whom rluto had given per- 
. mission to return to earth, provided 
she had not eaten any thing while in 
the under-world — had tasted of a 
pomegranate, was turned by Ceres 
into an owl, tor his mischief-making. 

As-oa'ni-us. [Gr. 'A(ricav£oc.] {Gr, 
4" Rom, Myth.) A son of ^neas 
and Creusa. He accompanied his 
father to Italy, succeeded nim in the 
kingdom of Latinus, and built the 

. citv of Alba Longa. [Called also 
Jmw.l See Mjhtuls, 

The former belbng to that class who, like 
the young Asccmiuf^ are ever beating about in 
quest of a tawny lion, though they are much 
more successful in now and then starting a 
great hore. Sir W. Scott, 

As'c^-part. The name of a giant 
whom Bevis of Southampton con- 



qnered, according to the old ronumoe. 
His effi^ may Be eeea on the dty- 

fates of Southampton. He is said to 
ave been thirty feet high, and to hare 
carried Sir Bevis, his wife, and horse, 
under his arm. Allusions to him 
occur in Shakespeare, Drayton, and 
other Elizabethan writers. Accord- 
ing to Warton, he is a character in 
very old French romances. 

Each man an Aacmart, of strength to Um 
For quoits both Templ^bar and Chirin^ 



He was a man whoae huge stature, tbewi, 
rinews, and bulk in proportion, would ban 
enabled him to enaci Colbrand, ABCop<art.at 
any other giant of romance, without niflmc 
himself nearer to heaTcn eren by the amtad* 
of a Chopin. Sir W. SeolL 

AB-orm'ijja. Sage. [Lat AsctysM 96- 
nex."] A name given 1^ Virgil, in 
his sixth Eclogue, to Hesiod, who 
was bom in the eighth centuiy, b. c 
at Ascra, a village of Boeoua, in 
Greece. 

Aflgard(i8'mifd). [Old Norse, yard, or 
abode, of Uie Asir, or gods.] (Scam- 
Myth,) A celestial city or territoiy, 
the dwelling of the gods, situated in 
the center of the universe, and accM- 
sible only by the bridge Bifrost (the 
rainbow). Here each of the pma- 
pal deities had a residence apart from 
the rest. [Written also A s a g a r d. j 

Aah'fftrd, laaao. A peasant in 
CraSbe's "Parish Eegister," de- 
scribed as , 
♦♦ A wise good man, contented to be poor. 

Ash'tS-roth. {Mvtk.) The name 
given in the Bible to Astarte, tj 
ancient S3Tian deity, who was adored 
as the goddess of the moon; heoc* 
Jeremiifi calls her "the queen ot 
heaven." Solomon built her a tem- 
ple on the Mount of Olives (2 Ktngf 
xxiii. 13), but her chief temples weis 
at Tyre and Sidon. Her wonOuft 
according to ancient accounts, wtfo 
a licentious character. See Astabtb. 
[Written also Astaroth ana 
Astoreth.l 

MoonM A»hUaroth, ^^ 
Heaven's queen and mother both. m-«^ 

A8h't6n, Lucy. The heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, "The Bndeor 
Lammermoor;" daughter of bir**" 
liam Ashton, and betrothed to W«» 
Ravenswood. 
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A^k'tK Sir WiUUm. The Loid 
Keeper of Scotland; a prominent 
character in Scott's " Bride of Lam- 
meiTOOor/* 

A«lP (4'9«f). {ScaruL Myth,) The 
most powerful, though not the oldest, 
of the deities: usually reckoned as 
tjrclre cods and twelve goddesses. 
The ffoos are — Odin, Thor, Baldar, 
Kiord, Frev, Tyr, Bragi. Heimdall, 
Vidar, Vail, Ullur, anfForseti; the 
hest-known of the goddesses — Frig- 
g8,Fre}rja.Iduna, and Saga. [Writ- 
ten also Aser, Asar, and ifisir.] 

Aa^o-dfti. The same as A$modeu$, 
See AsMooKUB and Bklial. 

Afi^o-de'tis. [Heb. Atcmtdm^ the 
destroyer.] In the Jewish demonol- 
og^j aa evil spirit, the demon of 
Tanit7. or dress, called in the Tal- 
mud '^king of the devils," whence 
some assume him to be identical with 
Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. 
In modem times, he has been joou- 
hurly spoken of as the destroying de- 
mon of matrimonial happiness. 
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^^ In the Apocrypbal book of Tobity 
be Is represented as loring Bara, the 
iaochtar of Raguel, and oaurtng the 
Mn of seren hostiaodi, who married 
her In soooeMioD, on the bridal night. 
Tobias, tautructed by Raphael, bums on 
*' the ashes of perfume *' the heart and 
Bver of the flah which he caught In the 
narie ; ** the which smell when the eril 
spirit had smeUed, he fled into the utmost 
pots or Igypft, and the angel bound 
aim." Those demonograpbers of the 
Middle Ages who reckoned nine kinds of 
•▼n spirits, placed Asmodeus at the head 
of the ftmrth rank, which oonnieted of 
BaUelous, revenging derils. According 
to other authorities, he is the lleutenaul 
of Amalmon. Wierus, in his desoriptlon 
of the infcmal court, makes him superin- 
tendent of ■ambllag-houies. Le Sage 
AM made him the companion of' Don 
Cleofitf, in *' Le Dlable Boiteux," or ** The 
©eril on Two Sticks," In which occurs 
the celebrated adventure known as An- 
BMdeus's flight. By direction of the 
demon, Don OleofiM takes hold of Asmo- 
deus's eloak, and is Immediately borne 
through the air like an arrow,and perched 
upon the steeple of St. Salrador. Ar- 
rived at this spot, the demon stretches 
out his right arm, and at once, by his 
diabolieal power, the rooA of the houses 
are taken off, aad, notwithstanding the 



darkness of the night, the faiterkin am 
made visible. The scholar beholds, as at 
noonday, the Inside of all the houses, aa 
one miffht view the Inside of a pie flen 
which the omst had been nmoved. 

«- »*It is impossible lo ooneslve a 
Doing more fitted to comment upon the 
rices, and to ridicule the fbllleiTor ha- 
manitT, than an tapnt foUet like Asmo- 
deu8 [In ' lie Dlable Boiteux 'J, who Is as 
much a decided creation of genius, In his 
way, as Ariel or Oallban. WIthoat poa- 
soMing the darker powera and an>MB- 

the rices and iblUes, rather than the 
ortnies, of mankind ; la maUeious rather 
than malignant; and his delight is to 
gibe, and to scoff, and to teaae, rather 
than to torture ; — one of Satan's light- 
infantry, in short, whose business is to 
goad, perplex, and disturb the ordhiary 
train of society, rather than to bieak la 
upon and overthrow It. This oharaotsv 
is maintained in all Asmodeus says and 
does, with so much spirit, wit, aentenesa. 
and DiayAil malice, that ws never IbiiBt 
the flend, even In those moments when 
he is very near beoomlag amiable as well 
as entertaining." sir W. Sooft, 

Could the reader take aa Atmodev^'AML 

w^r JS?uV** **^ ^ Notee-fiam^ wiiM m 
rviM were ttl CterMs. 

♦-so'Dug. [Gr. 'Affwrnv.] ( ^- ^ -»<»•. 
Myth,) A son of Oceanufl and Te- 
thys, changed into a river A>r rebel- 
ling against Jupiter. 

Aa-pa'ai-l (as-pa'zhl-^). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletcher** 
play, " The Maid's Tragedy.'* 

4^ " Her sorrows are so deep, so 

Sure, so unmerited; she sustains the 
reach of plighted (bith in Amyntor, and 
the taunts of vicious women, with so 
muoh resignation, so little of that ter- 
magant resentment these poets ars apt to 
infuse into their heroines ; the poetry of 
her speeches is so exquisitely Imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent In the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shakespeare, 
are more interesting." HaUam, 

ABSMBlnatlon Plot (^^17. HiH,) The 
name given to a conspiracy formed 
in 1696, by the Eari of Aylesbmy 
and others, to assassinate King Wil- 
liam III., near Richmond, as ne re- 
turned from the chase. It was dis- 
covered Feb. 15,- the day before that 
fixed upon for the execution of the 
plot. 
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Ai'ai-en'to. [Sp., seat, contract, 
agreement] A treaty or convention ; 
specifically (Sp. Hist.)^ a convention 
between the king of Spain and some 
foreign power for the supply of ne- 
groes for the Spanish American colo- 
nies. The first Assiento was conclud- 
ed with the Flemings by Charles I. 
of Spain. In 1713, it was transferred 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and afterward made over for thirty 
years by the English government to 
the South-Sea Company, which, how- 
ever, in 1750, relinquished its rights 
to Spain, upon the payment of £100,- 
000, ana tne concession of certain 
commercial advantages. [Written 
also, though rarely in English books, 
A s i e n 1 0, which is the proper Span- 
ish orthography.] 

As-tar'te. {Muth,) The Punic name 
of the Syrian deity named Ashtaroth. 
See Ashtaroth. 

With fhese In troops 
Came Aatoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 
JtiarUf queen of heaven, with crescent horns t 
To whose brig^ht image nightly by the moon 
Sidonlan viigins paid their vows and songs; 
In Slon also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that nzorions king, whose heart, ihovgh 

Beroiled by fidr idolatresses, fell 

Toidok fooL MOtan. 

Afl'to-lftt. The name given to Guil- 
ford, in Surrey, in the old romances 
of the Arthunan cycle. 

▲s-tol'fo, or As-tol'pho. A celebrat- 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems founded upon the sup- 
posed adventures of Charlemagne 
and his paladins. Astolfo is repre- 
sented as the English cousin of Or- 
lando, being equallv descended with 
him from Charles l»f artel. He is a 
boaster, and is perpetually under- 
taking ^reat feats, which he is unable 
to penbrm ; but ne is generous, and 
brave to ibol - hardiness, courteous, 
ffay, and singularly handsome. In 
Ario8to*8 "Orlando Furioso," he is 
made to cure Orlando's madness by 
bringing home his lost wits in a phial 
from the moon, and is noted for his 
made horn, that routed armies with 
a blast 

In the hands of Antony Van Corlear, this 
windy instrument [the trumpet] appeared to 



him as potent as the horn of the paladin iMoI* 
jiAo, or even the more claaaie horn of Alecln. 

W. Irving, 

▲s-tre'^. 1. [Gr. 'A arfNua.] {Gr,4' 
Rom. Myth. ) The ^ddess ofi ustice, 
a daughter of Jupiter and Themis, 
or, according to others, of Astrcus 
and Aurora. She was the last of all 
the deities who left the earth when 
the golden age had* passed awav; 
and, when she departed, shocked DV 
the impiety of mankind, she took 
her place in heaven among the stars, 
as the constellation '^ Virgo," in the 
zodiac. 

2. A poetical name assumed by 
Mrs. Aphara. or Aphra, Behn, a 
dramatist ana miscellaneous writer 
of the seventeenth centuiy, notorious 
for the license of her life and writ- 
ings. 
The stage how loosely does Aitnea tntAl 

Afl'tro-plieL [A sort of metagram- 
matic translation of PhiL Sid.f an 
abbreviation of Philip Sidneys — Sid. 
being taken as a contraction of the 
Latin sidus, a star, in Gr., uarpov, and 
Phil, standing for ^/Aoc, a firiend. 
Hence, Asti-owiU, star-lriend, or friend 
of the star [Stella], changed to Asin>- 
j^helj which is the name of a flower- 
ing plant called also starwort.] A 
name given by Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a series of poems entitled 
" Astrophel and Stella,': in which he 
celebrated the praises of Penelope 
Devereux, to whom- he was at one 
time betrothed". Spenser embalmed 
the mutual friendship of Sidney and 
himself in a pastoral ode entitled 
"Astrophel." See Stella, 1. 

The long-winded strophes o' .^e dhjto« 
AttropheL Str W. Seott. 

A8-ty'$-uax. [Gt. 'Aarvava^.] {Gr- 
& Rom. Myth.) The only son ol 
Hector and Andromache. After tne 
capture of Troy, the Greeks hurlea 
him down from the walls of the ci^ 
to prevent the fulfillment of a decrw 
of fate, according to which he was to 
restore the kingdom of Troy. 

At'i-Ian't$. [Gr. 'ArflOavn;.] ij^- 
4^ Rom. Myth.) A princess y o^' 
ros, or, according to others, of Area 
dia, who was famed for her beauiy. 
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She consented to manr that one of 
her numerous suitors who should out- 
run her; but he was to die who lost 
the prize. After man^ had perished, 
Hippomenes offered himself; and, by 
dropping at intervals three golden 
ap[»es lirom the garden of the Hes- 
perides, which Atalanta stopped to 
pick up, arrived first at the goal, and 
thus obtained her hand. 
At8. [Gr. 'Ari?.] (Gr. f Horn, 
Myth.) A daughter of Junpiter, and 
the goddess of discord. Tne tragic 
writers describe her as the goddess of 
retribution. 

Atli'el-stftne. A prominent character 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Ivan- 
hoe." He is than9of Coningsburgh, 
and is somamed " The Unready." 

A-the'ne. [Gr. 'A^^.] {Mtfth.) 
One oi the great female divinities of 
the Greeks ; the same as the Minerva 
of the Romans. See Miksrva. 
[Written also Athena.] 

Athenian Bee. A title bestowed 
upon Plato (B. c. 429-34S), who was 
a native of Athens, in allusion to the 
Bwe^ness and beauty of his style. 

▲fhens of Axneiloa. A name 
sometimes given to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. See MoDEBN Athens, 2. 

Alhena of lireland. A popular des- 
i^ation of the city or Cork, the 
burthplace or residence of very many 
of the most cultivated and eminent 
Irishmen of the present day. 

Athens of the XTorth. See North- 
ern Athens. 

At-lan't69 {It- pron. ftt-lftn'tess). A 
famous enchanter, who figures in 
Bojardo^ " Orlando Innamorato," 
andAriosto's "Orlando Furioso," as 
the tutor of Rogero. 

Thoa majst laugh, . . . bat It [Che shadow 
«f a hone with two riders] reminded me of 
ttie magiciaii AtkaOea on his hippogrlff with 
a ki^lit tnuaed up behind him. 

Sir W. Scott. 

At-Untda. [Gr. »ATAavT«f.] Avast 
island supposed by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to have been situated in 
the western ocean, beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. It was first men- 
tioned by Plato, who tells us that he 
obtained his information from the 



priests of Eg^rpt He ^ves a be«K* 
tiful picture of the intenor of this im- 
aginary land, and enriches it with a 
fabulous history. He savs, that, nine 
thousand years before his time, the 
island suddenly sank into the sea, 
rendering it innavigable ever sinoe 
by reason of the shoius of mud caused 
by the submersion (tf so great an ex- 
tent of laad. 

At-l&n'tis, The New. The title of 
an allegorical fiction bv Lord Bacon, 
and the name of an island described 
in it as being situated, like the At- 
lantis of the ancients, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep- 
resents himself as having been 
wrecked on this island, and as find- 
ing there an association for the cul- 
tivation of natural science and the 
promotion of improvements in the 
arts. 

Ata^. [Gr.'ArAoc.] (Gr. f Rom. 
Mffth.) One of the Titans^ son of 
lapetus and Clymene. Bemg con- 
quered by Jupiter, he was condemned 
to the labor of bearing on his head 
and hands the heaven he had at- 
tempted to destroy. Another ac- 
count makes him a man metamor- 
phosed into a mountain by Perseus. 

Atlaa, Witoh of. See Witch of 

Atlas. 
A-toa'af. [From Atotsa^ the daughter 
* of Cyrus, queen of Cambyses, and 
afterward of Darius Hystaspis. by 
whom she had Xerxes. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower of Sap- 
pho.] A poetical name given by 
Pope to Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, a great friend of Lady Manr 
Wortley Montagu, whom Pope calls 
Sappho in his '^ Moral Essays," Ep. 

n. 

But what an these to great AttmafsTiAnif 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind. 

Pop*. 

A'tretlfl. [Gr. 'Arpevg.] {Gr. ^ Rim. 

Myth.) A son of Pelops and Hippo- 

damia, grandson of Tantalus, and 

father ofAgamemnon and Menelaus. 

4^-tri'd69. [Gr; •' ArpeicJiyf .] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon, the son of 
Atrens. 
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AtYCHpte. [Qt. 'ArpoiroC; the inflex- 
ible, from d priTatiTe,ana rpeneiv, to 
change.] {Ur, (f Bom. Mvth.) One 
of the three Parc«, or Fates; the 
one that cut the thread of life. 

▲ttio Bee, | Epithets conferred by 

Attio Ho'mer. ( the ancients upon 
Sophocles (495-406, b. c), the traeic 
poet of Athens, on account of tiie 
unrivaled beauty and sweetness of 
his productions. 

Attio Muse. A title bestowed by the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (b. c. 450), 
•the celebrated historian, on account 
of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded as a model or simplicity 
and elegance. He is sometimes 
called ITte Muse of Greece. 

At'ti-ou8. 1. A poetical name given 
by Pope to Addison in the " Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot " which forms the 
** Prologue to the Satires." Atdctu 
was an epithet -applied by the Ro* 
mans to a person distinguished for 
his learning or eloquence. 

2. A name given to George Faulk- 
ner (d. 1775), to whom Lord Chester- 
field addressed, under this title, a 
series of ironical letters, which .at- 
tained great celebrity. 

8. A name given to Richaf^ He- 
ber (1773-1833), a famous English 
book-hunter, in Dibdin*s "Biblio- 



mania." 

Attomey-General to the Iiantem. 
[Fr. Procwrew-GenerdL de la Lan- 
terne.] A title adopted by Camille 
Desmo^ins (1762-1794), one of the 
earliest instigators <^ the French 
Bevolution, in reference, to the sum- 
maiy executions in the streets, when 

. the mob took the law into their own 
hands, and hanged those whom they 
considered their opponents, by means 
of the long ropes to which the lamps 
were suspended. 

JL'tys. [Gr. 'Arvp.] {Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A beautiful Phiygfan shep- 
herd, beloved by Cybele, who made 
him her priest on condition of per- 
petual chastity; but he broke his 
vow, became insane, unmanned him- 
self, and was changed into a fir-tree. 
[Written also Attys, Attis, At- 
tes, Attin.] 



AadkomMaC^d-hd^m'blft). {Setatd. 
Myth.) The name of a wonderful 
cow formed by the flat of Aliadur, at 
the creation of the universe, she 
fostered the giant Ymir, and, by lickT 
ing the salt rocks in Ginnunga-gap 
(from which she obtained her own 
nourishment), she occasioned the birth 
of Bun, the progenitor of the gods. 
Audhumbla represents the power of 
nature acting upon chaos. [^^^''^ 
also Attdumbla and Audhnm* 

Aodley, John. A name used by 
theatrical performer, in the phrwe, 
" We wiU John Audley it," when they 
intend to abridge an act or a {day. 
[Written also «%>hn Orderley.j 

49" " In the jwt 1749, Shoter was 
master of a droU at Bartholomew Fair, 
and it was his mod« to lengthen th« ez< 
faibition ontil a suAeient number of per* 
sons were gathered at the door to fill the 
house. This event was cdgnified bj a 
fellow popping his head in at the gaUory* 
door, and bellowing out, ' John AttdUy^ 
' as if in act of inquiry, though the inten* 
tion was to let Shnter know that a fresh 
audience were in hi^ expectation below. 
The oonsequenee of this notificattoo was, 
that the entertainments weie immediately 
concluded, and the gates of the booth 
ttirowB open for a new auditory-" 

Ptdlepi. 

jLxx'djmy. A country wench, in Shake* 
speare's " As You Like It." 

49* " Audrey is the moitt perfect qie* 
otmen o(a wondering she -gawky. . . . 
She thanks the gods she is foul, and, if 
to be poeticai is not to be honest, sfas 
thanks the gods also that she is not 
poetical." Cowden Clarke. 

She ilottrislied the rwlteh she beM fai Imt 
hand, dropped a coiuteaj aa low as a lady at 
a birthnignt introduction. reeoTered heifelf 
aeemingly according to Touchstone's direc- 
tions to AudreVt ana opened the eonTenation 
without waiting till any qoestions were askied. 

Sir W. iSbott. 

Au'ge-fo. [Gr. Aiyeof.] {Gt. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, one of 
the Argonauts. It was the fifth of 
the twelve labors of Hercules to 
cleanse his stables in one day of the 
filth which had b^en produced in 
them by 8000 head of cattle dnmg 
thirty vears. This he accomplishea 
by leading the waters of the Alpheus 
and the Peneus through them. The 
fable of the Augean stables is often 
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aBoded to in deeUanatioiui on politi- 
cal corruptions and tlie like. . {MTrit- 
ten also A ugi as.] 
AttldAne. [That is, the Old One.] 
A vulgar name for the Devil in Scot- 
land and the North of England. The 
^thet "old," prefixed to. so many 
of the titles of the DevU^ seems to 
indicate the common opinion that he 
can only appear in the shape of an 
old man. 

Anld Clootie. A Scottish name for 
the Deyil, supposed to aliode to his 
c4wei»feet 

Anld Hankie. A name poimlarly 
given in Scotland to the Devil. 

AnldHoRue. Among the Scotch, a 

fiuailiar name for the Devil, who is' 

often described and represented with 

horns. 

O thml whatever ttOe rait th«e, 
AM Hormie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 
Hear me, Auld Uangie, for a wee. 
And let poor damuM bodiea be. 



Aold Beekie. A designation given 
to Edinburgh on account or its 
unehf appearance, as seen from a dis- 
tance; or, according to others, on ac- 
count of the uncleanliness of its pub- 
lic streets. 



'* This designation [Anld Reekie] 
Mmiadft ooe, that the quarter of the city 
to which it particul»rly rerers, presents, 
even to this day, the spectacleof the most 
flagnukt violation of the most elementiiry 
mloB for the preflervatioa of public 
health and the maintenance of dooiestio 

London Revtno 



n 



Hech, iin, but ye *ve gotten a na«ty, caold, 
wet dar for cominK into Auld Beekie^ as you 
Untra Iblka ca* Embro. M. lMMa§. 

When my mind was qnltemade apto make 
^ald JSeelne my head-quarters, I began to ex- 
pkwe, in good earnest, for the purpose of dis- 



eorerinf: a suitable habitation.' iStr W. Scott. 

An-ro^ (9). [6r. 'Avptor upa, the 
golden hour.] (Rom. M}^.) The 
goddess of the morning, or of the 
oawn; sometimes described as the 
goddess of day. She had a passion 
tor mortal youths, and earned off 
Clitus, Orion, and Tithonus. 

A.na'tSr. {Bom. Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the south wind. 

Anatrian Hyena. An appellation 
given to Julius Jakob von Havnau 
(1786^1853), an Austrian general dis- 
tinguished for his sinister appearance, 



^ and notorions for hit rathlMS enwily 
to the prisonen — particularly the 
female ^litical prisoners — captured 
by the forces under his comnnand, in 
the wars against Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hungarians under 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 

Authentic Dootor. [Lat Dodor Am- 
ihenHcuM.] An honorary a|>peUation 
conferred upon Gregory of Himini 
(d. 1357), a celebrated scholar of the 
Middle Ages. 

i.u.tQl'j^-oua. 1. [Gr. AvroAwjcnc.] 
( Gr. if jRam, Mf/th. ) One of the Argo- 
nauts, a son of Mercury and Chione. 
He is very famous in ancient stoiy 
as a successful robber, who had the 
power of metamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty rogue in Shakespeare*8 
" Winter's Tale.'* 

A Urely, biutlinc, arch feUow. wlMwe Mck 
and oaken elt-wand, studded duly with braaa 
pcrfnts, denoted him to be of ^ttfoCrnu** nro. 
ibssion, ocoupied a good deal of the •ttenuon, 
and fomished mneh of ttieamnsement, of the 
evening. Sir W. Seott, 

AT'^l^n. In Middle-Age romanca. 
the name of an ocean isumd, and or 
a castle of loadstone upon it, **■ not 
far on this side of the terrestrial par- 
adise; " represented as the abode of 
Arthur and Oberon and Morgaine 
la Fte. It is most folly described in 
the old French Romance of ^ Ogier 
le Danois." 

49* " Avslon was perhaps the Isluid 
of the Blest of the Celtic mythology, and 
then the abode of the Fees, through the 
Breton Korrigan. . Writers, however, 
seem to be unaiiimouBin resairdingitana 
Glastonbury as the same place, — called 
an isle^ it Is stated, as being made nearly 
such by the ^river's embracement* It 
was named Avaton., we are told, firom ttie 
British word aval^ aa i^ple, as it 
abounded with orchards ; and Ynift 

f:wyftrinj Saxon Glastn-ey^ glssi^ isle. 
Latin G/a«toaia,) from the green hue of 
the water surrounding it." Keigktley, 

▲venely'V^rhiteliadyofl SeeWHiTB 
Lady of Avenel. 

A-Tor^iaa (4). [Gr. 'Aopvof.] {Rom, 
Myth.) Properly, a small, deep lake 
in Campania, occupying the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and almost 
completely shut in by steep and 
wooded heights. From its gloomy 
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and awful aspect, it was described by 
the Latin poets as the entrance to the* 
lower world ; but the name was often 
used to designate the lower world it- 
self. Avemus was also regarded as 
a divine being. 

Ay'xn^r, Prior. A jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, in 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

J&y'man. {Fr. pron. t'mt^'j 62.) A 
semi-mythical character who figures 
in the romances and romantic poems 
of the CaroUan series. He is repre- 
sented as Duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dogne), and father of four sons, Ri- 
naldo, Gulcciardo, Alardo, and Ric- 
ciardetto (or Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, 
and Richard), whose adventures are 
the subject of an old French romance, 
entitled ^ Les Quatre-Filz-Aymon,'* 
by Huon de Villeneuve, a French 
poet of the age of Philip U. (116&- 
1223), 

^-Ba'zel. Among the ancient Jews, 
the name inscribed upon one of the 
•lots cast by the high priest, on the 
day of atonement, to determine which 
of the two goats selected as a sin-of- 
fering should be the scape-goat, and 
which should be sacrificed to Jeho- 
vah. (See Z^ev. xvi.) There has been 
much discussion among biblical in- 
terpreters as to the meaning of the 
word Aznzel. Some regard it as a 
designation of the goat itself; some 
as the name of the place to which he 
was sent; and others as the name of 
a personal being to whom he was 
sent. Tholuck and other critics ren- 
der the word ^* for complete sending 
away." Ewald considers Azazel to 
have been a demon belonging to tiie 
pre-Mosaic religion. Another opinr 
Km identifies him with Satan, or the 



Devil. Milton makes him Satan's 
standard-bearer. 

That prond honor claimed 

Azazel a« his right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith from his glittering ataff vn* 
fUrled 

The imperial emfign, which, fUll high ad- 
vanced. 

Shone like a meteor stoeaming to the wind. 

With gems and golden luster rich emblazed. 

Seraphic arms and trophies. Par. Loat, Jik, L 

i/z6. The name given by Byron to 
the Prince of Este, in his poem of 
^^Parisina.". The poem is founded 
on fact, and the real name of the 
prince was Nicholas ; but Lord Byron 
substituted Azo as being metrically 
preferable. See Parisima. 

Az'rft-el. [Heb., help of God.] In 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
mythology, the name of an angel 



who watches over the dying, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

4^ " The Mohammedan doctors . . . 
say that Azrael . . . was commissioned 
to inflict the penalty of death on all 
mankind, and that, until the time <^ 
Mahomet, he visibly Htrack down before 
the eyes of the liviDg those whose time 
for death was come ; and although not 
inyariably seen by by-standers, yet hs 
was supposed to be always visible, in the 
very act of ioflictiog the mortal blow, to 
those whose souls he was summoned to 
take away, Mahomet, struclc by the t«r* 
rifle eflTect which this produced upon 
men, entreated that the angel of death 
should take away the souls of men with- 
out this visible appearance ; and, in eon- 
seqaence of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men's 
souls were taken without their beholding 
the angelic form which removed them." 

n^nry Chrisltnat. 

Even AzratU from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it most, 

That parts all else, shall doom for ere r 

Our hearts to undivided dust. JfernNk 

Madness . . . invisible, impalpable, and y^ 

no black Azrael, with wings spread over baV 

a confluent, with sword sweci^g from x* ■ * 

aea, could be a truer reaUlgr. CariifiM- 
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Bi^ [Heb., ]oTd, master.] {Afjfth.) 
A general appellation of uonor used 
-—sometimes in the plural form, Ba- 
alim — to designate many difl'erent 
|K>ds among the ancient nations of 
the East ; but snecilically applied to 
the principal male deity of the Phoe- 
nicians, who was also worshiped in 
Assyria, li^i>t, Carthage, and other 
coontries. JUe was the god of the 
son. See 1 Kings xviii. 

4^ ^^ The word Baal is frequently found 
coupled with some epithet, and seems, in 
nieh cMce, to hafe denoted a different 
deity, or purhaps the aame deity r^arded 
asezerei^ini; a different function. Thun, 
ire liave Ball-Bereth, *' th« CoTenant 
lord," worshiped by the people of She- 
ehem ; Baai-Peor, the Priapus of tho Mo- 
abites and Hidianites ; and BeSlaebub, or 
Bail-aebub, — the '' Fly-god," — the idol 
of the Philistines at Ekron. 

Baba, All {X*W b&'bA). A character 
in the '* Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
Bients,'* which relates the stoi^' of 
his adventures with the Forty Thieves 
(?< v.), whom he discovers from his 
hiding -place in a tree, and whose 
cave he enters by the use of a magic 
pass-word, " Sesame,'* which he has 
acddentallv ovexheard. 

» 

Baba, Cassini (k&^sim b&'bi). A 
character in the ^^ Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments;" the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Forty Tiiikves. 

Tht spdl loses itB power^and he who&hould 
&ca hope to coiuure with it would 'find him- 
■elf as mneh mulakfn as Ousim . . . when 
te stood enrine, "Open, "Whest," "Open, 
Barley ,** to the door which obeyed no sound 
but ** Open, Sesame." Jfoeatilay. 

Baba,Hi^(hftd'jeebft^b&). The hero 
of a novel of the same name, by James 
Morier (1780-1849); a sort of Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Bias model. 

Babes in the 'Wood. See Chil- 

DBEN IN THE WoOD. 

Babes of iheTVood. (Irish Bitt.) 
Insurrectionary hoides who infested 
the mountains of Wicklow and the 
woods near Enniscarthy, toward the 
end of the eighteenth centun", and 
who were guilty of the greatest 
atrocities. 



Baboon. Iiswia. Louis XIY. af 
France; — so called in Arbuthnot*s 
** History of John Bull." 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given^ 
in Arbuthnot*s "History of John 
Bull," to rhilip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of France. 

Bac'ghus. [Gr. Baxxoc, the noisy or 
riotous god.] {Gr, ^ Rom, Myth,] 
The son of Jupiter and Semele, and 
the god of wine; represented as a 
beautiful but effeminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanoa. See Don 
Cherubim. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo- 
rious character in Sheridan's " School 
for Scandal." 

Bnt could this sad. thon^tfhl eonntenanet 
be the seme vsceni flice of folly . . . that 
looked out so fomislly flet in Fopidngton, so 
fkothily pert in Tattle, so impotcntly busy in 

Bao'tri-fn Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the Ma- 
gian religion, and a native of Bactria, 
the modem Balkh. 

Badebeo (bftd'bek'). The wife, of 
Gargantua, and mother of Pantag- 
ruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death ; which is not to be won- 
dered at^ since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty -one 
Fellers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad- 
en with ham and smoked tongoes; 
seven camels, laden with eels; be- 
sides twenty -five wagons full «f 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name populariy 
given to the Slate of Wisconsm. 

Badinguet (bi'dftn'gft^ 62); A nick- 
name given in France to the em- 
peror Napoleon III. 

Ba'don, Mount (ba^n). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur agtiinst the 
Saxons who invaded his kingdom, 
and in which the latter were signally 
defeated. By some writers, Badon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stook, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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blne-faeed major in Dickens's "Dom- 
bey and Son," self-absorbed, and for 
ever talking of " J. B.," " old J. B.," 
"JoeyB.,"&c. 
BaiBle Nlool Jarvie. See Jabtie, 
Baillib Nicol. 

Baiser de I«axnourette, lie. See 

Lamodrette's Kiss. 
Bi^ardo (bft-e-aFdo). See Batard. 

Bil'der-stdne, Caleb. In Sir Wal- 
ter Scott^s " Bride of Lammermoor,'* 
the faithful old batler of the Master 
of Ravenswood. He stnigj^les most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
coiofort, to maintain an appearance 
of affluence, and is always ready 
with some ludicrous shift to uphold 
the fallen dignity of his patron. 



.^» " Of all our author's fbols and 
bona, he Is the most pertinacious, the 
most introsiTe, and, from the naturs of 
his ene mondtonons note, the least par- 
donable in bis introsion His silly 
buflbonery is always marring, with gross 
absunUties and degrading associations, 
soma scene of tenderness or dignity." 

Senior. 

The Chllie foray was eTcn more terrible 
and Ibta] than Roman vanlbr choM to avow. 
It was like CaJeb ^aieleri<one^ thunder-storm, 
m Edwud the First's destruction of charters^ 
ftr it uttarij ruined early Soman history. 

Yonge. 

Baldup (btt'doof ). [Old Norse, bril- 
liant, beautiful, powerful ] (Scand, 
Myth.) The second son of Odin and 
Fngga; the god of the summer sun; 
represented as the noblest, gentlest, 
and wisest of all the gods, and so fair 
that a brilliant white lignt streamed 
irom his person. In consequence of 
the machinations of Loki, he was 
slain by his twin brother, Hodur, the 
blind ^ of war. His death typifies 
tiie disappearance of the sun fVom 
the horizon during the winter months 
in the North. [Written also Bal- 
der and Balldr.] 

Balisardo (bft-le-saf'do). [It.] The 
name of a sword which, according to 
Ariosto, in his "Orlando Furioso," 
would cut even enchanted substances, 
and was made by a potent sorceress, 
named Falerina, to kill Orlando with. 
It became the property of Ruggiero. 

BaUengeisIi* Goodman of. See 
Goodman of Balusngeioh. 



BU'm^whftp'ple (-pi). A stapidly 
obstinate Scottish laird who figures 
in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 

Balxnung (b&l'mdbng). A sword of 
great potency, belon^g to Siegfried 
m the German epos, the " Nibelun- 
gen Lied." Von der Hagen seems 
to think it merely the sword Mimang 
under another name. See Mihtiko 
and WiELAND. 

Youne hearts, generation after generation, 
will think with themuelvps; O wmOiy of wor- 
ship, thou kin^eseended, |^)d-de«eended, 
and poor sister-woman [the Princess de Lsm- 
ballejt why was not I theite [at her execu- 
tion]; and some Sword Bahmmgt or Thpr^ 
Hammer m my hand? Cari^ 

BSl^ni-bar'bL A land occupied b^ 
projectors, visited by Gulliver in his 
famous imaguiary "Travels." See 
Gulliver 

Bal-thaz ^r. 1. A merchant in Shake- 
speare^s " Comedy of Errors." 

2. A servant to Don Pedro, in 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

3. A name assumed b}' Portia, ia 
Shakespeare's '' Merchant of Yen- 
ice." See Portia. 

4. One of the " Kings of Cologne," 
— the three magi who came firom the 
East to worship the infant Saviour. 

Balwery, Oreat "Witch of. See 
Great Witch op Balwert. 

BiQ'wMd-der, The Ber. Mioah 
(b&l'hwlth-ur). A Scottish Presby- 
terian pastor in Gait's "Annals of. 

. the Parish," imbued with aU old- 
fashioned national feeling and {prej- 
udices, but thoroughly smcere, kind- 
hearted, and pious. He is easy; 
garrulous, fond of a quiet joke, wd 
perfectlv ignorant of the world; dili- 
gent, bfameless, loyal, and exemplaiy 
in his life, but without the fieiy zesl 
and "kirk-fiUipg eloquence" of we 
supporters of the Covenant 

Ban, King. The father of Lancelot 
du Lac, and a famous knight of the 
Round Table. He was a king w 
Brittany, and a faithftd aUy of King 
Arthur. 

Banou, FerL See Paribanou. 

Ba&'quo (bangk'wo). A Scottiflh 

thane and warrior of the eleventh 

century, and progenitor of the royw 

I House of Stuart, immortalized m 
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S^Ptiste» Jeaa (ilid»bft't&t', 62). A 
Banquet given to the French Gana> 
JMiM,_ these bemg very common 
(^uistian names among them. 

Btt^rm (M-i4-t4 Pe-ft). [Sp., from 
^foyoa^ cheapj Sancho Panza*8 isl- 
jnd-ci^ m (}enrantes's romance of 
Pon Quixote." "Sancho then, 
with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. They gave him to un- 
derstand that it was called the island 
of Barataria, either because Barata- 
lia was really the name of the place, 
^ because he obtained the govern- 
nient of it at so cheap a rate. On 
his arrival near the gates of the 
town, the municiml oflScers came out 
to receive him. Tresently after, with 
certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him with the keys of the 
town, and constituted him perpetual 
governor of the island of Barataria.** 

Sneho Pknza, In hte Island of iktratario, 
■wtluj •dmuuslued jiistic« more wiaehr , nor 
^^ iatnmpted mor* provoking in an per- 
* iadulcaicau Shoik$. 
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Slialre8pean*8 tragedy of **Mae. 

acQi. 

I|^ *«■«»* mmdwer, flien waa blood 
** «■ ^^** ?<U •• apon the rowela of hia 
apUB» and Om aidaa oThfa OT«r-ridden hoiae. 

Sir W, Scott. 

Baa'ahoe. In the popular supersti- 
tioiis of the Iiisb. a sort of tutelary 
ftmale demon, cmlled the wife of the 
fiuiies, who is thought to give warn- 
ing of an am>roaching deaui by wail- 
h«s and aiuneks wbkh she utters, 
[written also Benshie.] 

Baph'o-met. A mysterious idol, or 
laUier symbol, which was in use 
among the Templars. It was a small 
human figure, cut out of stone, and 
covered with emblems of unknown 
Bgnification. It had two heads, one 
male and the other female, with the 
wst of the body purely feminine 
Snecimoiis are to be found in some 
of the museums of Continental cities. 

''^ ThA wiwd Si^^komet is supposed 
to be a eonuptiQa — arishig from the 
MKUgenoe c^ aauM transcriber — of the 
ume MBtknriety oc curri ng in the depo8i> 
tionsof witneeaes against the nnihrtunate 
^'oplns, who were aeeasfd of haTing 
a keniii* to the ftllh of the Azabiaa 
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^ I dea*l ••* aide-diahesi ead«ftrllMkii» 
b«er of Old England, why, the m^ wwMt 
on Um table and whl^kcdawaj UkTaSSiK 
UiattpaxatkmftaBtatA»«cai^ VkmcSrm!. 

Bttra>|-aon (-an). The name of a 
fiend mentioned by Shakespeara. 
"Meny Wives of Windsor,''TuiL! 
»c. 2, and " Heniy V.," a. u., so. 1. 

Barber Poet A name sometfanes 
given to Jacques Jasmin (1798-1864), 
a popular poet of Gascony, and a 
barber or haiMresser by occupation. 

Bar-deUMCm. A widow landlady in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers," cele- 
brated for the suit which sne brought 
against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to many her. 

Bard of A V^n. An epithet often ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, who was bom 
and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrahire. A name often 
given to Robert Bums, the great 
peasant-poet of Scotland, who was a 
native and resident of the county of 
Ayr. 

Bard of Hope. A title sometimea 

f?ven to Thomas CampbeU (1777- 
84i), author of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," one of the most beautUiil ^- 
dactic poems in the language* 
Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Bqgers (178S- 
1855), author of** The Pleasuiea of 
Memory." 

The Hani <^ Memoir^ ahimbered oa his 
fanrels, and he of Hope had aearce baguato 
attract his ahaie of puldlo aUentipii. 

Sir w* Sou tt , 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
sometimes conferred upon the poet 
Cowper, who resided for many years 
at Olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Bydal Mount. An epithet 
sometimes applied to the poet Words- 
worth (1770-1850). who resided ftom 
1813 until his death at Rydal, a chap- 
elryof England, in the countyof West- 
moreland. His dwelUng commanded 
a beautiftil view of the Take of Rydal 
and of a part of Winderaiere. 

Bard of Twiok'en-h^. A name 
oiten given to the poet Pope (1688- 
1744), who resided at Twickenham 
for the last thirty years of his life. 

OC all the ahieet aaddeapleablediiTiUnir, 
ever dxtrelad hy elerk or laymaa, U aU that 
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Bar'dolpli. A follower of Falstaff, a 
bravo, and a humorist, in Shake- 
gneare'B " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the two parts of " King Henry 

rv." 

V« an much of the mind of Fabta|> Mlor. 
We muit have better aMurance for Sir Jrtm 
fhaa Bardol^*9. We ttke not the J^^J- 

ThoMsh, like Bardoffh, I have nothing, 
and cannot even coin my nose for gmnea«, or 
my btood fer drachmae, It iB not the le»i ilat- 
tennff to a man's minor vanities to receive a 
begK&g letter. StOa. 

Bftre'bdne'C Parliament. {Eng. 
Hist,) A nickname conferred upon 
the Parliament convened by Crom- 
well, July 4, 1653. It was composed 
of 139 persons, who resigned their 
authority Dec. 12, 1653; and it was 
so called from a fanatical leather- 
Beller named Praise-God BarebonCi 
who was one of the principal mem- 
bers, and was notorious for his long 
prayers and sermons. [Called also 
JAUU ParUcanent.^ 

Sar'tradst. {Fairy Myth.) A fright- 
ful goblin, armed with teeth and 
daws, which is an object of terror in 
the North of England. According 
to Ritson (" Fairy Tales," p. 68), the 
Barguest, besides its many other 

Sra^EB, wotdd sometimeB, in the 
ead of night, in passing through 
. the different streets, set u]^ the most 
honid and continuous shneks, in or- 
der to scare the poor girls who might 
hapjpen to be out of bed. It was 
generally believed that the faculty 
of seeing this goblin was peculiar to 
certain individuals, but that the gift 
ooold be imparted to another, at the 
time of the ghost's appearance, by 
the mere act of touching. 

BarOda. A earner in Dickens's novel 
of *^ David Copperfield," in love with 
a Bervant-g^ named Peggotty, whom 
he solicits in marriage by writing and 
displajring before her eyes a proposal 
uniquely worded, *^ Barkis is wilfin'." 

Barleyoom, Sir John. In England 
and Scotland, a jocular name for ale 
ef beer, which is made af barley. 
Sir John is the subject of a famous 
old bidlad of the same name. In a 
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wliinisieal EngUflh tnel of atadent 
date, entitled " The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir John Barleycorn, 
Knt. " he is deacribed as of ''^noble 
blooa, well beloved in England, a 
great supporter of the crown, and a 
maintainer of both rich and poor." 
The following list of the jury is curi- 
ous:— 

Tfanothy Toss-pot. Itiehard Standflurt. 

Be^itumin Bumper. Small Stout. 

Giles Lick-spigot;. John Never-sober. 

Barnaby FuU-pot. Obadiah Thirsty. 

Lancelot Toper. Nicholas Speod-thrift. 

John Six-g»-4owns. Edmund Bmpty-purie. 

Sfa- John is tried in regular form, the 
jury returning a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Inspiring bold John BarUycom, 
What dangers thou canst make vtt scoral 
"Wi* tippenny we fear nae evil; ^ . _ _^ 
Wi' usquebae we 'U fiice the derS 1 Jw««> 

Good John Barleycorn^ also, who always 
heightens and exaggerates the preraibng pas- 
sions, be they angry or kindly, was not want- 
ing upon this oocaaloa. Sir W. ocoa. 



John Barleycorn 
this liauor [the '«. 
perior kind of ale. 



has riven his very heart to 



•ArchTleacon"!: «*•»■"" 

K«"«. ~— . — —J, the Prince of Ales, wItt a 

richer flavor and a mightier spirit than yo« 

can find elsewhere in tfija weary world. 

Mawthon^ 

Bar'me-oidd, The. A prince of the 
illustrious family of the same name, 
which flourished at Bagdad contem- 
poraneously with the Caliph Haroun- 
Al-Raschidandhis predecessors; rep- 
resented in the "Arabian Nights 
Entertainments" as ordering net 
viands for a famished beggar named 
Shacabac, and, before they could De 
brought, calling upon him to help 
himself to the different dishes,— 
naming them one after another. The 
beggar humored the joke, pretend- 
ing to eat, and praismg the enter- 
taSmient, and even protesting tnai 
he could eat no more. In the end, 
the eccentric host, pleased with tne 
patient complaisance of his gue»t» 
ordered a real and sumptuous enter- 
tainment for him, in place of toat oi 
which he had previously partaKen 
only in imagination. 

It it, to be sure, aomefting «*je toe^ 
whi<^t»e Barmecide served nP*?* to S «S 
[Bhaoabaclt and we cannot expMt » S^ 
.upon each diet. **" 

The Barmeeid^B «n««to ^S!2?S5« 
only one decvee renuvved mm tBese^^jj;^,^, 

banquets. 
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OTCMB of sovereign^ a* Frmgx TitaUr <^Up- 
per AuaCrit, and now ot BOhmen u welL and 
emoysd his Feaat of tiW ilttnneci(i«, and glo- 
nras lepoM in thtt eapturad mctropoUa lAer 
difllcalty overcome. Cbrlyle. 

Bar'n^bt. 'Widow. The tiUe of a 
novel hy^ Mis. Trollope, and the 
name of its hevoine, who is distin- 
guished for her husband -hunting 
schemes, her pretension, vulgar as- 
surance, and want of principle. 

Bamaby JUidse. See Rui>ob, Bar- 

aAB7. 

Bar^&^-dlne. A diasohite and reck- 
less character, ^^ fearless of what 's 
past, present, and to come," who fig- 
ures in Shakespeare's ** Measure for 
Measure.*' 

Bam-btimers. 1. Lawless individ- 
uals who secretly set fire to the barns 
of the mat landed proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth centniy. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec- 
ti<m of the Democratic party in the 
United States, who aimed at remov- 
ing the abuses connected ¥rith banks 
and corporations, in allusion to the 
rtory of an old Dutchman who re- 
lieved himself mt rats by burning his 
^>ams, which they infested. 

BaRl^w'eIl, (George. The hen) of 
Laio's tragedy of the same name. 
Barnwell is a London apprentice hur- 
lied on to ruin and murier by aa in- 
^unotts woman, who at last delivers 
him up to justice and to an ignomln- 
Hvus death. 

BarofOB, "War of Oie. See Wab of 
VHS Baroks. 

Banel-Kirabean (mlr^-bo). [Fr. 
Jatrabeau- TiMneauJ] A nickname 

S'ven to Boniface Riquetti. Viscount 
J Mirabeau (1754-17%«), brother to 
the great tribune. He was so called 
irom his bulk, and the quantity of 
drink he usually held. 

Birtrett, Clerk, Walter. A pseudo- 
nym of Joseph A. Scovffle (d. 1864), 
author of "The Old Merchants of 
New York." 

Baniers, Battle of the. See Bat- 

TLB OP THB BAmaiKBS. 



BarOudo (ba^to'lo'). A doetor who 
pla^s a prominent part in Beaomar- 
chaie' comedies, "Le Manage de 
Figaro " and " Le Barbier de SiviUe.** 

Bar'thoro-mew'ff Day, St [Fr. 
La 8t,'Barthe/emy; Ger. BaHMo- 
m&usnacht, Bartholomew's Night, or 
Biuthoekuit, Blood-wedding.] (Fr. 
BisL) The appellation given, in 
English books, to a dreadful mafwan 
ere of French Protestants, commenced 
in Paris on the eve of the festival of 
St Bartholomew, August 94, 1572. 
The massacre was secretly ordered 
b^^ the kinc, Charies IX., at the in- 
stigation of his mother, the queen- 
dowager, Catharine de' Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most fiendish cruelty. It is esti- 
mated that in all 30,000 (some au- 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. (Called also Tke Bariko^ 
ameWy and The Matmcrt of SL Bar^ 

Basile (bft'z^lO. A character hi Beau- 
marchais' comedies, ** Le Manage de 
Fiffaro" and "Le Barbier de Si- 
yille ; " a calumniator, a bigot, and a 
niggard. The name is used gener- 
Ically in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Baa^-lis'co. A foolish and boastftil 
knight in an old play called ^ Soli- 
man and Perseda," so popular that 
his name became proverbial. 

Baa-a&'nI-o. The lover of Portia, in 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice.'* 
See Portia. 

Bastard of OrOe-^nf . [Fr. B^Uard 
dTOrleam.] An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (140a-1468>, a natu- 
ral son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France ever produced. 

B$-ta'vi-|. The ancient Latm name 
of Holland, — often used in modem 
poetry. 

Lo I where, through flat JBotovia** wQlowy 

groTcs, 
Or by th« 1m7 Seine, the exile rarei. 

ITontMortib. 

Bateman,lK>Td. See Lord Bxichan. 
Bath, Maid of. See Maid of Bath. 
Btth, Majer (2). The name of a 
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ehaiaeter in Fielding's novel of 
'^Amelia;" a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who 
swears, '^by the honor and dignity 
of mim,'* and is caught cooking some 
gruel in a saucepan for his ailmg sis- 
ter. 
Bath, "Wife of. See Wife of Bath. 

Bst^r^Qho^my-o-ma'slii-^ See 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. ^ 

Battle, The Tearless. [Gr. 'Adcucpvc 
A<^;tV*] {Gr. Hist.) An engagement 
oetween the Lacedsemonians, under 
Archidamus II., and the Arcadians 
and Argives (b. c. 367), in which 
the latt^ were defeated with great 
slaughter, while not one Spartan fell. 
Hence, says Plutarch, it was " known 
by the name of the Tearless Battle." 
[Called also The TearUu VictoryJ] 

Bft^tle of Siram. |Fr. Joumee de$ 
Eperom.] {Fr. Hist.) 1. A name 

fiven to the battle of Courtray (July 
1, 1302), the lirst great engagement 
between the nobles and the ourghers. 
which, with the subsequent batUes of 
Bannockbum, Ciecv, and Poictiers, 
decided the fate of feudalism. In 
this encounter, the knights and gen- 
tlemen of France were entirely over- 
thrown by the citizens of a Flemish 
manufacturing town. The French 
nobility rushed forward with loose 
bridles, and fell headlong, one after 
another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their 
enemies. The whole army was anni- 
hilated; and when the spoils were 
gathered, there were found 4000 
^Iden' spurs to mark the extent of 
the knightly slaughter^ and give a 
name to the engagement. 

I beheld the FlemUh weayen, with Namnr 

and Julien bold, 
Marchins homeward from the bloody Battle 

qfthe Spwrg of Gold. LtmofeUow. 

2. A name given to an affaur 
at Guinegate, near Calais (August 
18, 1513), in which the English 
troops under Heniy VIII. defeated 
the French forces. Tlie allusion is 
said to be to the unusual energy of 
tlie beaten party in riding on the 
field. 
Battle of the Barriers. {Fr, Hist,) 



The name of a battle fought under 
the walls of Paris, on the 30th of 
March, 1814^ between the forces un- 
der Napoleon and the armies of the 
allied sovereigns. The latter, after 
an obstinate contest, gained the vic- 
torjr, which led to the capitulation of 
Paris, and the abdication of Kapo- 
leon. 

Battle of the Books. The subject 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
entitled "' The Battle . . . between 
the Ancient and Modem Books in 
St. James's Library,*' aUudiug to a 
celebrated controversy among the 
literary men of his day regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and mod- 
em learning. 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. [Gr. 
Parpaxofivouaxla, Lat. Batrackomjf- 
oniachia.] The subject of a mock- 
heroic poem, ascribed to Homer, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and 
apparently designed to travesty the 
"Iliad " and " Odyssey." 

Battle of the Giants. (Fr, HtsL) A 
name ^ven to the celebrated battle 
of Marignano (Melegnano), Sept 13, 
1515, in which Francis I. of ]<nmce 
fought against the Swiss, who were 
led oy the Duke of Milan. Francis 
lost, upon this occasion, 8000 of his 
best troops, but displayed extraordi- 
nar^r generalship, and acquired ex- 
tensive fame. 

Battle of the Herrings. (Eng. Hid.) 
A name given by historians to an 
engagement whicn took place Feb. 
12, 1429, in which Sir John Fastolfi^ 
an English general, at the head of 
1500 men, gained a victory over 6000 
Frenchmen near Orleans, and brought 
a convoy of stores in safety to the 
English camp before that place. The 
stores comprised a large quantiQr of 
herrings. 

Battle of the Kegs. The subject 
and title of a mock-heroic poem by 
Francis Hopkinson (1738-1791). This 
ballad, very famous in the time of 
the American Revolution, was occa- 
sioned by a real incident 



, ^' Certain maohines in the Ibnft 

of k^B, charged with gunpowder, wow 
sent down the river to annoy the Bzltifh 
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AltpfSng fhen at Philadelphia. The 
^i»nger of these machines being dis- 
floiwed, the British manned the wharft 
and shipping, and discharged their snudl- 
aims and cannons at every thing they 
nw floating in the rirtsr during the ebb- 
tWe." Author's Note. 

Battle of the lOTatioiis^ A name 
sometimes given to the battle of 
Leipsic (1813), one of the greatest 
and most sftnguinaiy battles of mod- 
em tunes, on account of the yarious 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, &c., which were there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1725) by John 
Sheffield, Dnke of Buckingham, in 
which he brin^ all the versifiers of 
the time into the field. 

Battle of the Standard. (Eng, Bitt,) 
A name given to an engagement be- 
tween the English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire,' Aug. 22, 
1138, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on account 
df a high crucifix borne by the £Ing- 
lish upon a wagon as a military en- 
ngn. 

Battle of the Thirty. [Fr. Combat 
. tksTrente.^ {Eng. ^ Fr. Hut.) A 
name given to a celebrated engage- 
ment which took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Josselin and 
Floermel, in France, March 27, 1351. 
The French Greneral Beaumanoir, 
commanding the former post, being 
enraged at tne depredations conunit- 
ted by BemboTough, the English 
l^eneral, occupying the latter posi- 
^on, challenged hmi to fight. Ijpon 
this, it was agreed that thirty knights 
of each party should meet and de- 
cide the contest. The two chiefs 
presented themselves at the head of 
theur best soldiers, and the battle be- 
gan in earnest. At the first onset, 
we English were successful; but 
Bemborough having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with 
iBdonbled courage, and finally won 
»e victory. 

4^ This was one of the most heroic 
•iploits <rf the age, and gained such 
Vopvlazitj, that, more than a hundred 



TMn later, whan speaking of a liard ^^- 
tast, it waa nsnal to say, " There was 
never suoh hard flghtina sinoe the Battle 
of the Thhty." 

Biu'oia. [Gr. Bov/of.] {Gr.^JRom. 
Myth.) An aged Phrygian woman, 
who, with her husband, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer- 
curv, after every one else in the piaee 
had refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the country with an in- 
undation, but saved Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of which this pious couple became 
the priests. Having expressed a 
wish to die together, when the time 
of their departure should oome, Ju- 
piter granted their request by ohang- 
mg them simultaneously into two 
trees before the temple. 

Bavieoa (b&-ve-&'kft). The name of a 
famous steed of the Cid. He sur- 
vived his master two years and a 
half, during which time no one was 

Sermitted to mount him. When he 
ied, he was buried before the gate 
of the monastery at Valencia, in the 
public place, and two elms were 
planted upon the grave, the one at 
his head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'^rd {Fr.prcn. braf*). 1. A fii- 
mous horse, of incredible swiftness, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi- 
narv size when only one of them 
wished to ride, but, when all four 
were to be carried, he had the power 
of elongating his body till it was 
of the requisite dimensions. * Msiny 
wonderful things are related of him. 
It is said that one of his foot-prints 
is to be seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Dinant 

2. The same name is given in the 
old romances and romantic poems to 
Rinaldo's famous steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly .belonged to Amadis de 
Gaul. He was found by Malagigi, 
the wizard knight and cousin to Ri- 
naldo, in a grotto, together with a 
suit of arms and the sword Fusberta, 
under the watch of a dragon whom 
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he dunmed. Hmfiag obtained the 
nrize, he bestowed it upon Rinaldo. 
In the French romances, he is repre- 
sented to be yet alive in some of the 
forests of France; but runs off on be- 
holding any one ; on which account 
all hope of securing him is vain. 

Bayef. The name of the principal 
ohancter in ** The Rehearsal/ ' a witty 
and cdebrated farce, ostensibly and 
chiefly written' by George Yilliers. 
Duke of Bncklngnam, and intendea 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym- 
ing plays of his time. It was first 
broi^ht out in the vear 1671. In its 
original form, the dbaracter of Bayes 

' was meant for the Hon. Edward 
Howard (for whom Sir William 
Ihivenant was afterwards substitut- 
ed) ; but, in its present form, the hero 
of the satire is Dryden, who had 
stood forth not only as a practicer, 
but as the champion, of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre- , 
sented as greedy for applause; impa- 
tient of censure or cnticism ; inorai- 
nately vain, yet meanly obsequious 
to those who, he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning bis flattery in kind ; 
and, nnally, as anxiously and dis- 
tressingly mindful of tne minute 
parts of what, even in the whole, is 
acarce worthy of attention. 

In Rhoit, rir, you are of opinion with -ifOMet, 
<— ** YHiat the devil does the nlot rigntOr. ex- 
ccpt to bring in fine thinga ? '^ SirW. Scott. 

Bayou State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Mississippi, 
which abounds in bayous, or creeks. 

Bay State. A popular name of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, was 
called the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

lift anta the rteidjr emblem on flie J?<qr 

^ate'» nuted shield, 
Qire to Northern winds the pine-tree on our 
iMnnei'Btiiileredflekll Whittier, 

Wben tret tiie Fllgrims landed on the JSay 

State*$ iron shore. 
The word went forth that daTeiy thonld one 

day be no more. LoweU. 

Bean IiSan, Don'Xldk A Highland 
robber-chief in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of " "Waverley." 

B^amais, lie (lu bft'af 'nft'). A sur- 
name given to Henry lY., king of 



Franet and HaTarre (15(8-1SM), 
from his native proTince, Le B^an. 
He was so callea in especial I7 the 
Leaguers (see League, The)^ who 
refused to recognize him as king of 
France, or even as king of Navarre. 

Bear State. A name by which tbs 
State of Arkansas is sometimes des- 
ignated, on account of the number 
<H bears that iniest its forests* 

Beatrice {It pron. bM-tre'chI). 
1. The Christian name of a yoong 
Florentine \ady of the illustrious 
family of Portinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but 
purely Platonic affection, and whom 
ne represents, in the ** Divina Corn- 
media,** as his guide through para* 
dise. 

2 The heroine of Shakespeare'i 
** Much Ado about Nothing." 

J^- "The eztrsordinaiy sueoess of 
this play^ln Shakespeare's own day, and 
ever sinqei in England, is to be aacrlbed 
more particulaiiy to the parts of teoe* 
dick and Beatriee, two humoname be> 
ings, who inccaaantty attadc each other 
withaUthereaouToeaof raUleiy. Avowed 
rebels to love, they are both entangled in 
its net by a merry plot of their friends to 
make them beUeve that each is the oltjeet 
ofthe secret passion of the other." Sule- 
gel, Thins. — " In Beatrice, high taWket 
and high animal spirits mret, and earite 
each other like flm and air. In her wit 
( whkh is brilliant without being fanagim^ 
tive) there is a touch of insolence, not in- 
frequent in women when the wit predom- 
inates over reHoetion and imagbatfcn. 
In her temper, too, there fa a slight in- 
ftirion of the termagant : and her inn- 
cal humor plays with such an aBreBpeelr 
ive levity over aU suhlMts alike, that it 
required a profound knowledge of woom 
to bring such a character wimin the paM 
of our sympathy. But Beatrice, thongn 
winftil,i8 not wayward ; she to voUtUe, 
not nnfteling. She lias not only an 
exuberance of wit and gayetf, ^\t^ 
heart, and soul, and eneigy of ntrit. 

J^s. Jamem' 

3. See BaAunFUL Pabbiciob. 

Beatrix. See Castlewood, Bea- 
trix. 

Beau'ciarc (boM- [Fr^ fine scholarj 
A surname of Henry I. of Englsnd, 
who received a more literary educa- 
tion than was usually given, in his 
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IliM, iSlSxer to (be mm of Ungs, or 
to Jayiuen of any rank. 

Saw Tibbff. A proninent character 
in Gold8mith*8 " Citizen of the 

. Werid; " said by Haxlitt to be 
"the best comic sketch since the 
time of Addison; unrivaled in his 
finely, his vanity, and his poverty.'* 

Beantifta CoziBande (ko're'zd»d', 
62). [Fr. La BelU Corisande,] A 
Bobriqaet given to Diane d^Andou- 
ins (1554-1620), Countess of Guiche 
sod Grammont, and widow of Philip 
de Grammont. 

Beantifta Gktfdener. [Fr. La BeUe 
/(mfiniere.1 A sobriquet given to a 
nistress of Henry IV. of France. 

BeaatiAil Paxnolde. A name eiven 
to Beatrice Cenci <d. 1599), woo is 
alleged to have murdeied her father, 
awealttnr Roman nobleman, on ac- 
count of the revolting and incestu- 
ous brutality with which he treated 
her. For tbis crime, she. was con- 
deamed and pnt to death. Some 
historians maintain that she had no 
]Mat in the murder, but was the vic- 
tim of an infernal plot hatched by 
tvo robbers, or by unknown persons 
whose agents they were. The story 
of Beatnoe baa been made the sub- 
ject <tf a powerM tragedy by the 
poet Shelley. 

Beaatifia Bopmnaker. See Bope- 

HAKSR, TH£ BKAUTIFUL. 

Beanlf and the Beast {Tr.LaBeUe 
tt la B^fe.] The hero and heroine of 
a celebrated ^^ury tale — written in 
Frendi by Mme. Yillenenve — which 
relates how a voung and lovely wom- 
an saved the fife ofher father ov put- 
ting horself in tiie power of a night- 
Ail, but kind-hearted monster, whose 
t espe c t fii l affection and deep melan- 
choly finally overcame her inversion 
to ius hideousness, and induced her 
to consent to many him, whereupon 
he was freed from the enchantment 
of which he had been a victim, and 
appeared to her in his proper form 
and character of a handsome and 
graceful young prince. 

So she [Caroline of Ancpach, sftenraid 

KBen of Ceone IL of Englaad} llTed lit Ber- 
, brfflUmt thoM di nn portioned. with the 
moffii enb rrfediicn WIlKNin much following 



her aboiit, tad nmkmaMT kgral to hm, m 
the Beeut wu to Beavtw; whom ihe did nol 
mind except m a eub iojal to her, tiehiir tve 
year* older thaa be. Uw^ls. 

BeautF of Buttlr^mire. A cele- 
brated and lovely English giri, named 
Mary Robinson, who was married, by 
means of the most odious deceit, to 
John Hatfield, a heartless impostor, 
who was executed for foigefy, at 
Carlisle, Sept. 8, 1808. 

Bede, CN&th'b^^ A literary cogno- 
men adopted by the Rev. Edward 
Bradley, a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Bede, The Venerable. A fkmons 
English monk of the eighth centurVi 
whose surname was given him m 
honor of his eminent talents, virtues, 
and learning. 

40^ There Is an old story ttiat a monk 
in- vain attempted to write an epitaph 
upon Bede,' and Ml a^ieep, leeviag it 
thus : ** HAc sunt In lbs8& Beds» . . . 
u ossa;" and that, when he awoke, he 
found, to his great surprise mod ntliifhe- 
tk>n, the loDg*sought ei^tliet rappUed by 
an ang^c hand, — tbe wbole line stand- 
taigthus: 
«* UAc auBt in foeai Beda vaterabOiM 



Bedl-vere, Sir. King Arthur's but- 
ler. He was a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent figure in 
many of the old romances of chivalry. 
[Wntten also B e d v e r .] 

Bed'red-dSn' Has'sftn. A charac- 
ter in the stoiy of " Nonreddin and 
his Son, and Shemseddin and his 
Daughter," in the "Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments.* * 

Bhel£ffle Deana] amnaed herself with rla- 
ittoK the didiT.in which she had so long been 
assinant; and waa so near discovering herself 
to SCay Hetley, by betrayii^ her acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated receipt fi>r Dunlop 
cheeae, that ahe compared herself to Bedrtd- 
din JUastan^ whom the vizier, his ikther>in- 
law, ifiscovered by hia superlative skill in 
oomposiaK cream-tarts with pepper in them. 

Sir W. Scott. 



Beefing-tftn, Mi-15r'. A character 
in " The Kovers, or The Double Ar- 
rangement,*' in the poetry of tbe 
"Anti^acobin.'* He is an English 
nobleman in exile by the tyranny of 
King John^previous to the signature 
of Magna Charta. 

•• Will without DOwer,* said the san«ioua 
Caaimir to MOor Sei^biifton,**UVice^i3^n 
playing at soldiers." JBacowair, 
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Be-6l'ze-bub. [Heb. baal, lord, and 
t'bub^ fly.l (Myth.) The title of a 
heathen deity, to whom the Jews 
ascribed the sovereignty of the evil 
spirits. Milton, in his *^ Paradise 
Lost/' makes him second in rank to 
Satan ; but Wierus, the celebrated de- 
monographer of the sixteenth centmy, 
says, that Satan is no longer the sov- 
ereign of hell, but that Beelzebub 
reiens in his place. Other mediaeval 
wnters, who reckon nine ranks or 
orders of demons, place Beelzebub at 
the head of the first rank, which* 
consists of the false gods of the Gen- 
tiles. 

TVliieh vhen BeeZMbvb pcredTed. than whom, 
8»tan except, none higher sat, with grave 
AMptct he rose, and in hii riaing seemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his fiont engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his fiice yet shone. 



Maiestie though in ruin : sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 



The weight of mightiest monarchies. 



Milton* 



Befiuia, La (1& bft-fft^n&). [It., a cor- 
ruption of Gr. 'Ettu^vuIj the £piph- 
any.J In Italy, a common personi- 
fication of the £i)iphany^ or Festival 
of the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, — variously represented as 
a saint and as a faiiy. According to 
other accounts, she is the Italian bug- 
bear of naughty children. 



The Epiphany (Jan. 6) Is the day 
fbr the presentation of Christmas gifts in 
Italy, and there is a pleasant fiction that 
Jja Befitoa goes about at night like St. 
Nicholas, carrying presentR to children. 
Whether from thus personifying the 
season, or firom whatever other cause, 
a figure, called La Be&na, is suspendol 
outside the doors of houses at the bc^n- 
ning of Lent. 

Beiohan, Lord. See Lord Beichan. 

BeL {Chald, Myth.) The same as 
Belus and BaSl, See Baal, Belus. 

Be-la'rI-U8 (9). The name of one 
of the characters in Shakespeare^s 
"Cymbeline." 

Beloh, Sir To^by. Uncle to Olivia, 
in Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night." 
He is a t^^pe of the reckless, jolly 
roisterer of the Elizabethan period. 

Balmawhapple was young, stout, and ac- 
tive i but the Baron, inflnitely more msater 
of his weapon, would, lilce Sr T<^ Belch^ 
have tickled hb opponents other gates than 



he did, had he not been under the Ininenm 
of " Ursa Migor " [a drinking-cup so ealled]. 

Bel'fOrd. A friend and correspond- 
ent ' of Lovelace, in Richardson's 
novel, " The History of Clarissa E»>. 
low." 

It is wen for thee, that, Love1aee4uid-IM> 
/ord-Vike, we came under a convention lb 
pardon eveiy species of liberty which ws 
may take with each other. Sir W. ScoVL 

BeOI-^. [Heb. 6'fi, not, and ja'd, 
useful.] A Hebrew word meaning 
wortklessnesSf and hence reckleurusSf 
lawlessness. The translators of the 
Bible have frequently treated the 
word as a proper name, though there 
can be no question that in the Old 
Testament it is a mere appellstive. 
In the New Testament, the apostle 
Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high decree of 
virtue after which the ChristiaB 
should strive, places Christ in direct 
opposition to Belial. " What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?" (8 
Cor, vi. 15.) The term as here used 
is generally understood as an appel- 
lative of Satan, as the personificstioa 
of all that was bad; though Bengei 
explains it of Antichrist, as moie 
strictly the opposite of Christ. Mil- 
ton in his " Paradise Lost " expressly 
distin^shes Belial from Satan, aod 
he assigns him a prominent plsoe ia 
Pandemonium. Those mediievil ds- . 
monographers who reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, placed Belial^ 
the head of the third rank, which 
consisted of inventors of miechief 
and vessels of anger. According to 
Wierus, who, following old authofr 
ties, establishes a complete infernsl j 
court, Belial is its ambassador Ib ' 
Turkey. ' 

Belial eame ^lait, than whom a spixft »«* 
lewd • 

Fell not from heaven, or more gross to wts 
Vice fur itself. 

A fiiirer person lost not hcAven; he »e«°'* 
For dignity composed and high exptoiK^ 
But aU was fiUae and hollbwi though Ui 

tongue ^^ 

Dropped manna, and conld make tnevoi" 

appear ^, . 

The better reason, to peiplex and dau 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts wers vm 



BelUa, the diseolntest spirit that fell, 
The sensualest, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest Incubus. 
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^ IM. tota be vmk» aa eibelul atatnle, 
ke ia%lit depend upon tli« aid of th« aenrile 
Bairirc, a M»t of JBeiterf in the Conventioii, 
iM lati i neat , yet not tike least able, amonir 
thote Alkn sptrite, who, with great adroitneta 
■ad faigennify, as well as wit and eloquence, 
esa^t oppoitunitfes aa thejr aroee, and was 
a Bmeat <y dextazona in being always strong 
upon tttt strongeat, and aalb upon the aateC 
■oe. Sir W. SeotU 

BfllianiH, See I>on Bsuanis op 
Gbeecs. 

Be-lin'dft. 1. The poetical, name of 
the heroine of Pope*8 " Rape of the 
Lock," whose real name was Arabella 
Fermor. A frolic of ^lantiy in 
which Lord Petre cut off a lock of 
this ladj's hair — a frolic so much 
Knented that the intercourse of the 
two families, before very friendly, 
was intermpted — was the occasion 
of the poem, which was written with 
the design of bringing the parties to 
a betttf temper, and effecting a rec- 
onciliatioa. 

a. The heroine of Miss £dgeworth*s 
norel of the same name. 

Ben, A.c't5n. A pseudonym of Anne 
Bronte (d. 1849), an English novelist, 
author of **Agnes Grey " and " The 
Tenant of Wildfeld Hall." 

Ben, Adam. The hero of a famous 
old ballad having this name for its 
title; a wild, north -country outlaw, 
cdebrated ibr his skill in archery. 

Ben, Bessy. A character in a ballad 
by Allan Samsay, founded on fact, 
and entitled " Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray." These were daughters of 
two country gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood of Perth. When the plague 
of 1666 broke out, they built them- 
idves a bower in a very retired and 
romantic spot called Bum Braes, 
where they were supplied with food 
ind other necessanes by a young 
gentleman who was in love with both 
of them. After a time he himself 
can^t the disease, and, having un- 
wittingly communicated it to them, 
they all three sickened and died. 

.l?**- ^ BUnc, a young woman IWr to look 
•PMi. with her young inlknt, has to lire in 
greenwood, like a beautiftil Betty BeU of song, 
k« bower thatched with rashes ;.:-catchii« 
premature rheumatism. Cari^. 

Ml, Ottrt^. A pseudonym adopted 
by Mrs. Nicholls (Charlotte Bronte, 
— 1816-1855, — sist^ of Anne and 



Imfly Bront^), wife ci tlie Rev. kt- 
thur Bell Nicholls, and a distin- 
guished English novelist, author of 
"Jane Eyre," " Shiriey,** and " Vil- 
lette." • 
BeU, ISllis. A pseudonym of Emily 
Bronte (d. 1848), sister of Anne and 
Charlotte Bront^, and author of 
** Wuthering Heights." 

4^"ATefse to p«raoiud pubUd^, 
we Teiled our naiDies undar tbM* of 
Garrer, Aoton, and Ellis, BeU, — the am- 
biguouB choice being dicUted by a tort 
of coofwientioiu scruple at assuming 
Chiistlao names positiTely masculine, 
while we did not like to declare oumlvos 
women, because — without at that ttane 
suspecting that our mode of writing and 
thinking was not what is ealled ' Ikmi- 
nine > — we had a Tague impression that 
authoresses are Ukely to be looked on 
with pnuudice ; we bad noticed how 
eritioe MMnetimes use for their f hantiBo . 
ment the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward a flattery which is not true 
praise." C. BtonU, 

Bell, Peter. The subject of Words- 
worth's poem entitled "Peter BeU, a 
Tale in Verse." A parody on this 
ix>em appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Shelley vrrote a burlesque, 
entiUed "Peter Bell the Third," in- 
tended to ridicule the ludicrous pu- 
erility of language and sentiment 
which Wordsworth often affected in 
the championship of the poetical 
system he had adopted. 

Bell|Ls-tdn, Iiady. A profligate 

character in Fielding's novel, "The 

Histoiy of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Suppose we were to describe the doinn of 
such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Ijodw 
BeUaaton . . . f How the pure and outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, 
run out of the room, call away the young 
ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send 
one of that odious author's books a^erain I 

tTiackernjf, 

Belle France, I«a (li bel frd^ss, 62). 

[Fr., beautiful France.] A nopular 

epithet applied to France, corffspond- 

ing to the epithet " Merry England," 

as applied to England. 

Biddy Fudre, though delighted to iind hep- 
self in '• La Belle F^rance," was yet somewhat 
disappointed at the unpieturssqueness of the 
country betwixt Calais and Amiens. 

Brit. If Fw. Rev, 

Bellen-den, Iiady Margaret (beP- 
len-dn). An old Tory lady, mistress 
of the Tower of Tillietudlem, in Sir 
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Walter Scott's novel of **01d Mor- 
tality." 
Bel-ldr'o-ph^n. [Gr. BeXAepo^Dv.] 
{Gr. 4" Lot. Myth.) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Glaucus, and 
a grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Chimaera. He afterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-fly, 
which stung the horse so mat he 
threw the rider, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonel V through the Aielan field, 
consumed by grief, and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [Urania], 
Into the heaven at heavens I have presumed. 
An earthly guest . . . With like safety guided 

down, , 
Betum me to my native element; 
Lest flx>ni this flying steed unreined (as once 
JSeUerojifion. though from a lower spnere). 
Dismounted on the Aleian field I fiul. 
Erroneous there to wander And forlorn. 

Milton. 

Bel-le'ru8 (9). {Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 

Bleep'st by the table o( Bettena old. 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona*s hold. 

Milton. 

Bel-lo'nft. {Ram. Myth.) The god- 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. She prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 

§oing to war; and she appeared on 
le battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Her features, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their paleness, [were] now inflamed with the 
Airy of ftenzy, resembling those of a Bel- 
lona. Sir W. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty Regiments camped 
on the Champ de ACars; dispersed National 
Assembly; red-hot cannon-balls (to bum 
Paris^; — the mad War -god and Bellona't 
■ounoing thongs. Ccarlyle. 

Bell-the-Cat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James III., 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward IV. of England. 
They were, however, less disposed to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of King James's 
administration, which were chiefly to 



be ascribed to the influence exerted 
over him by mean and unworthy 
favorites, particularly one Cochran, 
an architect, but termed a mason by 
the haughty barons. 

MGT ** Many of the nobility and baroDl 
held a secret council in the church of 
Lauder, where they enlarged upon the 
evils which ticotland sustained through 
the insolence and corruption of Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thiu 
declaiming, Lord Gray requof:ted tbeir 
attention to a &ble. ' The mice,' he said, 
' being much annoyed by the persecution 
of the cat, resolved that a bell should be 
hung about pn«s's neck, to give notice 
when she was coming. - But, though the 
measure was agreed to in full council, it 
could not be carried into effect, becauM 
no mouse had courage enough to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable ene* 
my.' This was as much as to intimate 
hlM opinion, that, though the discontented 
nobles might make bold resolatioitf 
against the king's ministers, yet it would 
be difficult to find any one conrageoni 
enough to act upon them. Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strenfth 
aod intrepid courage, and head of that 
second &mily of Douglas whom I befim 
mentioned, started up when Gray bad 
done speaking. * I am he,' he said, ' who 
will bell the cat ; ' ftom which expreflsioa 
he was distinguished by the name of 
BtU-the-CcU to his dying day." 

Sir W. Seott. 



He was equally worthy of blazon with him 
perpetuated in Scottbh song and stmr by tlM 
surname of Bett-the-Cktt. W. Imaf. 



Beloved Disciple. An appellation 
often given to John the evangelist 
and apostle, who enjoys the mem(H 
rable distinction of having been the 
chosen and favored friend of our 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; xiz. 26, 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7, 20. 

Beloved Merchajit. A title bestowed 
by Edward III. of England upon 
Michael de la Pole, an eminent Lon- 
don merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and 
was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Physiciaxi. An appellation 
sometimes used to designate St. Luke. 
It was first conferred upon him b/ 
the apostle Paul ( Col. iv. 14). 

Bel'phe-gor. (Myth.) A Canaanitish 
divinity, worshiped particularly by 
the Moabites. W ierus calls him the 
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imbMsador in Fnuice ftvm the in- 
ftrnal court of BeSlzebub. According 
to Pnlci, he wu a Mahometan deity. 
According to Maochiavelli, an arch- 
fieod who had been an archangel. 

Bel-pho'be. [Fr. belle^ beautiful, and 
Pmi6«, Diana.T A huntress in Soen- 
aer's "Faexy Queen; ** intendeci as 
A likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
woman, as contradistinguished ftom 
the queen, who is iuiaged in Glori- 



49* '^ Fhittery more highly «euoned 
BUkj iuts bMD oSbred her [Queen Elisa- 
beth], but none more deileate and graee- 
ftal tiisn that contained in the finished 
portmit of Belphosbe. She repreaents 
that pore and high-spirlt«d maidenhood 
wUoh the anoienis embodied in Diana ; 
sad, like her, the forest is her dwelling- 

««e, and the cham h«r fdTorite pastime, 
e breeasR have imparted to her their 
own fleetnesB, and the swaying foliage Iti 
lisoeAil movement. . . . Sheispamion- 
MM and pore, self- sustained and self- 
dependent, ' in maiden meditation fancy 
fra,' and shines with a cold lunar iifl^t, 
ssd not th« warm glow of day. The 
anther has mingled the elements of her 
Bstnie 10 skillfully that the rennlt is 
nething hareh, unnatural, or unfemi* 
Bine; and hnn w> eomblned the tofty and 
the ideal with the graeefUl and attractlTe, 
that we behold in ner a creature . . . 

*Too fldr for worahim too divine for lor« ' " 

Oeo. S. HUlard. 

Belted Win. A title bestowed upon 
Lord William Howard (1563-1640), 
▼irden of the -vrestern marches. 

HIi Bilboa blade, by Marchmen Mt, 
Hang In a broad and atudded bcltt 
Hence, In rude phraee, the Bordertn atlll 
Called noble Howard, B*Ued WiU, 

Sir W. Scott, 
B la within the memonr of even mlddle- 

yid peraone that the aouth-weatern portion 
our oouutiy waa in aa lawlcaa a atate aa 
aver were the borUora of Eiialand and Scot- 
land, and with no BeU9U mil to hang up 
nnaaa to awing in the wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Beltenebros (bel-tft-nft-brAs'). [RPm 
tiie darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
firom beilo^ beautiful, and ienebroto^ 
daric, gloomy .1 A namo assumed by 
Amadis de Gaul on retiring to a 
hermitage, after receiving a cruel 
letter ftom his mistress, Onana. 

Beluii, rOr. B^Ao«.] {Ahjth.) The 
•ncestral hero and national divinity 
of several Eastern nations, especially 



the Chaldnans and Astyrians. He 
is the same as BoOi, See BaXl. 
[Called also BtL] 
Bel'vl-de'r$ (9). The heroine of 
Otway's tragedv of "Venice Pre- 
served ; " remarkable for her beauty, 
coiijugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
ana agonizing sufierings. See jAr- 

FIER. 

More teara haTe been ahed,^niobably, for 
the Horrowa of Beh'iilera and Monlmla than 
for thoae of Juliet and i)e8detnona. . 

Sir W.ieott, 

Bendy, Old. See Old Bbndy. 

Ben'6-diok. A young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare's " Much Ado about 
Nothing," who combines the charac- 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marries Uoatrice (though 
at first ho does not love her) after a 
courtship which U a contest of wit 
and railier>'. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-married 
man, and is sometimes written Ben4- 
dicty though this is not Shakespeare^s 
orthography. See Bbatricb. 

All theae, Uke Benediek't bruahing hia hat 
of a morning, werealgna that the aweet youfii 
waa m lovo. Sir W. SeotL 

In the flrat-named place, Ilonry found his 
dear Bene«h'cl\ the married man, who an- 
peared to be rather out of humor with hta 
matrimonial chain. 2%aoif ray. 

Ben^en-ftall, Old Ham'et [Sp. Cidt 
IlamtU BenenfftUf theed A-mft'tft bd- 
nen-J^A^leel. An imaginary Moorish 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

49* ** The Spani!<h commentators . . . 
havtt discovered that Cid Uamet B>i»«i»- 
^eli is, after all, no more than an Ara- 
>lan venion of the name of Oorvantes 
himself. Cidy as all the world knows, 
means lord or slgntor. Hamet is a com- 
mon Moorish prefix. Benrngdi ilgntfles 
th* son of a siag^ which, beiog expressed 
In Spanish, is A^'o dei ciervo^ etrvat^ or 
ctfTVonimo." Loekhart, 

I TOW and proteat, that, of the two bad 

eaaaooka I am worth in the world. I would 

have ffl ven the latter of them, a« freely aa ever 

Off/ fhmet oflbred hla, only to have atood bv 

ile TobyS accompaniment. 

<Sf«nM. 



f; 



and heard my Uncle 



But thon, at least, mine own eapeolal pen I — 
Once laid aalde, but now aaaumod agMn.— 
Our task complete, like /fomeCa, ah^t be 
free. Myron. 

Be-nl'ol-l Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John C. Heenan, a noted American 
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poffititt, who resided for a time at 
Benicia, in California. In 1860, he 
had a famous fight with Tom Sayers, 
the " champion prize-fighter of Eng- 
land," which lasted for more than two 
hours, and was then stopped by the 
interference of the police. 
Ben-nas'k&r. A wealth^r merchant 
and magician of Delhi, in Ridley's 
"Tales of the Genii." 

Like the jeweler of Delhi, In th« houae of 
the madkcian Betmatkar, I, at length, reached 
a vaulted room dedicated to secrecy. and 
silence. Sir W. Seot%, 

Ben'nety Mrs. A demure, shy, in- 
triguing, equiTOcal character in Field- 
ing's novel of ^^ Amelia." 

Bensliie. See Banshee. 

Ben-To1i-o. A friend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Romeo and 
Juliet" 

Berohts. See Bertha, Frau. 

Berkeley, Old Womftn of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

B8r-Un' Decree. {Fr.Hist) A de- 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 21st of 
November, 1806. by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be in a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to be liable to capture bv 
French ships. It also shut out all 
British vessels and produce both from 
France, and fi^m all the other coun- 
tries which gave obediepce to the 
French. 

B^r-moo'tHfis. An old form of Ber- 
mudas, and the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the first dis- 
coverer of these islands, BermudeZf 
who sighted them in 1527. 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thon eaUedstme up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Jtermoothest there she 'i 
hid. Skak. 

B$r-mu'dft§. A cant term formerly 
applied to certain obscure and intn- 
cate alleys in London, in which per- 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Gazden. 

BSr^nM^do. The name of an officer 



in Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ Ham- 
let." 
Bernardo del Carpio. See Cabfio, 
Bernardo pel. 

Berserker (bef-s^Fker). [Old None 
bery bare, naked, and sarke, a shirt 
of mail.J {Scand, Myth.) A re- 
doubtable warrior who went into bat- 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
fluy serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sonSj who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha, Frau (frd^bef'ti). [O.Ger. 
Percusia^ shining, white: from th« 
same root as the Eng. bright.^ In 
Germany, an impersonation of the 
Epiphany, corres{)onding to the 
Italian Bifama, variously represented 
as a gentle white lady who steslB 
softly to neglected craves, and loeks 
them in the absence of careless nunes, 
and also as the terror of naoghty 
children. She has, besides, the over- 
sight of spinnere. She is represented 
as having an immensely large foot 
and a long iron nose. The legend 
concerning her is mainly of Christian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [Written aUo 
Frau Berchta and Fraa 
Precht.] 

B9r'th$ with tha Great Toot [Fi- 
Btriht au Grand Pied.} The mofli- 
er of Charlemagne, bv King Pepinj 
and the great -grand -daughter of 
Charles Martel ; — said to have been 
so named because she had one foot 
larger than the other. 

BSr'trftm. Count of RonsHlon, a char- 
acter' in Shakespeare's "All 's Well 
that Ends Well.'* 

Besa, Good Queen. A sobriquet by 
which Queen Elizabeth of England 
is often familiarly referred to. Htf 
reign, take it all in all, was a happj 
as well as a glorious one for £Dglan<L 
and the contrast it offera to that of 
her predecessor is very striking. 

Bes'8118. The name of a cowftrdly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, "A King and No King." 

The Btory which Clarendon tell* oTOm*** 
Me [the panic of the royal iroope at Nm«7J 
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^,, (bet'te'hft). [A diminatiTe of 
fhtabelh.] Th« name imder which 
mbeth Bnmtaiio (h. 1786), aftu^ 
wim the wife of Lndi^ig Acbim von 
jj^, corre^maded with Goethe. 
^AH correspondence, under the title 
of -Goethe's Letters to a Child," was 

Piii>lisbed in 1835, and was translated 
bv Bettina into English. 

^•Qlah. See Lahd or Bsuulh. 

ficavM d*A7SrMnont (bov differ** 
■^, iS. 62). Tlie iather of iSda. 
RgifOr Mai^gis, and uncle of Rinaldo. 
He was treachennisljr slain by Gano. 

•frfa of Bc/aHh-taajytiSfa^ Sir. A 
■nous kn^t of romance, whose 
"MTvetoos exploits are related in the 
•woBd book <rf Drajton's "Poly- 
•«*».'* Heylin claims him as a 
Jjw Kail of Southampton. He is 
me yiPf trfeifamong of the French, 
rf?i?f^ rf*-<l«rto»rt of the Italians, 
lulled also Bevis vf ffamptom.] 

S2<\«»k« — bencfttii whose ihade 
««r theme the nmrrj minatrela made 
ur^Aaaput aiMi itevu bold. Sir W. Scott, 

wwnl4n(-yan). A name given by 
J«tol to ShaUow in Shakespeare^ 
Kmg Henry IV." fPart II., a. v., sc. 
«)• ItcomesfrDmtheItalianword,i»> 
J^ (need, want), and is fiequently 
|w by the old dramatists as a term 
wreproach, meaning, beggar, low 
J^Uom, or KownirtL Strictly, it is 
»<* * proper name, bnt it is com- 
5«wy thought to be such in the in- 
««nce pcfened to. 

^'ot 1. A daqrfitcr to Baptista, 
g^'wjkeqware's *^Taming of the 

rf!:^^^,to Cassio, in the tragedy 

^«a,CoiiaQL See Consul Bib- 

^'•N^. laaae. Eaq.^ Aatrolo- 
5^\«). The assumed name under 
irhich the « TaUer " was edited. 

*^" laMe Bickerstaff, Eaqaire, As- 
^»2*^ w«8 an hnagtoarj penoQ, almost 
57^ .JT" ^ *hat age lAddiaon'sl as 
SLrSi ^ or Mr. Pickwick in oura. 
2y,*>*4 awanied fhe name of Bicker- 
r^JB a Mtirieal pamphlet mgainat Pai^ 

J^n8», the ataanae- maker. Partridge | 



BIO 

had ban tM>l awmch to publish a t^ 
rioiiB replj. BiekentalT had r^ned in 
a aeeood pamphlet, atlll mora divertliia 
than the first. All the wita had combiaed 
to keep up fhe Joke, and the town was 
loQg In oenvuisloiM of langhtar. BCaela 
detntmliied to employ the name whfeh 
tbia oonttoversy had made popalar ; and. 
In April, 1700, it was annouoced thai 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrolofer, 
J^ •^Vl ^ PaWish a paper ealledtha 
•Tlatler.»»» JUacaiiley. 

** Swm to mid to have taken tha 



name of Bickenmr ftom a smith's aln, 
and added that of /mmc, as a ChrtoOaa 
appellation of uncommon oceurruice. 
Tet it was said a IWlnc peieon waa act- 
naliiy found who owned Doth names." 

8if W, SeoU. 

Bioome. See Chicreyachb. 

Bid'den-d«n Maids (bid'dnHln). A 
name given to two unmarried sisters, 
named Maiy and Elisabeth Chnlk- 
hurst, bom at Biddenden, in 1100, 
and joined together, as tradition 
states, by the shoulders and hips. 
They lived for thirty -four yeai«, 
when one died, and the oUier, peraist- 
ing in a refusal to be separated from 
the corpse of her sister, succumbed 
six hours after. They are said to 
have lefl twenhr acres of land, called 
"Bread and Cheese Land,'* where, 
on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, 
six hundred rolls are distributed to 
strangers, and two hundred and sev- 
enW .loaves, weighing three pounds 
and a half each, with cheese m pro- 
portion, are given to the poor of the 
parish, — the expense being defrayed 
by the rental of the land. Halstead, 
in his '' History of Kent," rejects this 
stonr as fabnlons, so fhr fta it relates 
to the Chulkhurst sisters, and asserts 
that the '* Bread and Cheese Land" 
was left by two maiden ladies by the 
name of Preston. 

BJflpaBt(bif>rost,46). [Old Norse K/b, 
to move, and rdsty space.] {SaincL 
Mfflh,) The name of the bridge 
between heaven and earth, typified 
by the rainbow, and supposed to ba 
constructed of stones of various col- 
ors. It was extremely solid, and 
built with great art 

Bia-Hoadians, The. The name of a 
religious party in the ima^nary em- 
pire of LiUipnt, who made it a matter 
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of duty and conscience to break their 
eggs at the large end. They were 
regarded as heretics by the law, 
which required all persons to break 
the smaller end of their eggs, under 

Sain of heavy penalties in case of 
isobedience. Under this name the 
Roman Catholics of England are 
satirized, and under that of Little^ 
endianSf the English Protestants are 
ridiculed. SeeLiLLiPUT. 

The Vatican U great; yet poor to Chlm- 
borazo or the Peak of Tenerifle; its dome is 
but a foolish Big-endian or I^ittle-endian chip 
of an effg-sheU compared with that star-, 
finetted Dome where Arctanu and Orion 
glance for ever. Cko'lyle. 

Bigl6w, Mr. Hosea. The imagi- 
nary author of a series of humorous 
satirical poems, in the Yankee dia- 
lect, really written by Professor James 
Russell Lowell, and directed mainly 
against slavery and the war, in 
1846-7, between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Bimini (be'me-nee). A fabulous isl- 
and said to belong to the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, according to a tradition cur- 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, was a marvelous fountain pos- 
sessing the power of restoring youth. 
This was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat- 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

Bl'on-dello. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Biroh, Har'vey. A celebrated char- 
acter in» Cooper's novel of " The 

Spy." 

Bireno (be-ra'no). In Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," the lover and husband 
of Olimpia, whom he abandons. 

Biron (be-rfin/). A " merry mad-cap 
lord " attending on the kmg of Na- 
varre, in Shakespeare's " Love's La- 
bor 's Lost." 

Bishop, Madame. The name given 
to a mixture of port, sugar, and nut- 
meg. 

Bishop Bun'y&n- A sobriquet given 
to John Bunyan (1628-1688), because 
he visited his religious brethren in 
various parts of England, exhorting 



them to good works and hdluiess of 
Ufe. 

Bishop of Hip*?©. A title by which 
St. Augustme (354-430) is often re- 
ferred to, he having held the office 
for many y^iirs. 

Black^ore, "Widow (-ft-ker). A per- 
verse, bustling, masculine, pettiro^- 
ging, and litigious character in 
Wycherley's comedy of " The Plain 
Dealer." 

Jl®- " The Widow Blaekacre, beyond 
compariflon Wycherley's best comic char- 
»cter, is the Countess in Racine's ' Plai* 
dears,* talking the jargon of English in- 
stead of French chicane." Maeaulaji, 

Black Act, The. A name given in 
£ngland to an act passed in 1722 (9 
Geo. I., c. 22). It was so called be- 
cause it was occasioned by, and was 
designed to put an end to, the wan- 
ton destruction of deer, game, plan- 
tations, &c., by persons calling mem- 
selves Blac/es, and having their tuea 
blackened or otherwise disguised. It 
was repealed June 21, 1827, 5^7 and 
8 of Geo. IV., c. 27. 

49- The acts of the Scottish Faribr 
ment from James I. of Scotland to 1686 
or 1687 were caUed Black Aets^ becauai 
printed in blacker Saxon characters. 

Black Assize, The. A common de»* 
ignation of the sitting of the covits 
held at Oxford in 1577, during which 
judges, jurymen, and counsel woe 
swept away by a violent epidenuc. 
The term is also used to denote the 
epidemic. 

Black Captain, The. [Fr. Le Cofi- 
taine Noir.l A name given bytto 
French to Lt.-Col. Dennis Davidol^ 
an officer in the Russian army, in the 
time of the French invasion. 

Black Death, The. A name siven 
to the celebrated Oriental piagoj 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, during the fourteenth centmy- 
It took this name from the black 
spots, symptomatic of putrid decom- 
plosition, which, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Eari Howe (1725-1799), the Engbsh 
admiral who was sent with a squM- 
ron to operate against D^Estatng, 
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' wbo cominanded the Frmeh forces 
on the coast of America during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Block Sole of Calcutta. A name 
commonly given to a certain small 
and close dungeon iiwFort William, 
Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British 
India. On the capture of Calcutta, 
by Snrajah Dowlsih, June 18, 1756, 
the British garrison, consisting of 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night in this room, 
which was only 20 feet square, ana 
pooriy ventilated, never having been 
mtended. tx> hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 

. morning, of the 146 who were impris- 
oned, only 23 were found to have 
survived the excruciating agony of 
{Nressore, heat, thirst, and want of 
air. In the " Annual Register " for 
1758, is a narrative of the sufferings 
of tiiose imprisoned, written by Mr. 
Holw^, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware- 
house. 

Blaok Knight, The. See FAiir^Airr, 
LeNoib. 

Black Man, The. A common desig- 
narion for the Devil in the time of the 
New England witchcraft. It is a 
popular l^Iief that the Devil is black. 
In the " Golden Legend " there is a 
story representing him as appearing 
in the guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
soperb horse. 

These wild doctors [the Indian medlelne- 
mcml were supposed to draw their phwtna- 
eeatje Icnowl^lge from no gracioas source, 
ttie Slack Man liimself beine the principal 
ptofeaaor fai their medical school. 

Hawthorne. 

Black Monday, i^nff' Hist.) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351, 
very dark and misty. A great deal 
of hail fell, and the cold Was so ex- 
treme that many died from its effects. 
The name afterward came to be ap- 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

Mr noee fell arbleeding on Slack Mondcty 
bst Skak. 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of 'Edward III. of 



BIA 

England; — so called from liie color 

of his armor. 

To iwrtray a Romaa of the an of Oamflhia 
or Curius as superior to national antipathies, 
as treating conquered enemies with tne dell- 
cacT of the Slack Frmee, would be to Tlolata 
all dramatic propriety. 



Black Bepublicans. See Refubu- 
CANS, Black. 

Black Satarday. A name g^ven, in 
Scotland, to the 4th of August, 18i21. 
On this day, the Parliament sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian foshions in- 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feelmgs 
and convictions of the Scottish peo- 
ple. A violent storm which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning and 
*^ heavy darkness," was thought to 
. be a manifest token of die dispk 
nre of Heaven. 



She was to remind a neighbor of some _ 
ticular which she was to recall to his memorr 
by the token, that Tbome Reid and he had 
set out t(^ther to go to the battle which took 
place on the Slaek Saturday. Sir W. Scott. 

Bla'dud. A legendaiy king of Eng- 
land, who is said to have built the 
cit^ of Bath, and dedicated the me- 
dicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winifted Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble 
must keep Englishmen on the grin fbr ages 
yet to come: and in their letters and the stoir 
of their loves there is a perpetual fount of 
sparkling laughter as incixhaustible as BU^ 
aucTt wdL TAoeterotr. 

Biftnche'fleflr. [It. Btaneafi&re.'] A 
lady beloved by Flores. Their ad- 
ventures make the nrincipal subject 
of Boccaccio's ** Phiiopoco," but they 
had been famous for a long time 
previously, as Bo(%accio himself in- 
forms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Matfres Eymen- 
^u de Bezers, a Languedocian poet, 
in his *^ Breviari d' Amor," dated in 
the year 1288. Boccaccio repeated 
in the " Decameron " (Day 10, novd 
5) the storv of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, but changed the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation o^ 
the Frankelein's tale in the " Can- 

♦ terbury Tales," though he professes 
to have derived it from "a British 
lay." Boccaccio* s novel is unoues- 
tionably the origin of the episoae of 
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Iroldo. Pimsildo, and Tiabiiim, in 
Bojardo's ^* Orlando Innamorato." 
There is also an old English romance 
entitled ^ Flores and Bianchefleur," 
said to have been originally fmtten 
in French. See Pkasildo. 



The chronklefl of Chaili 
Of Merlin and the Mort d'A 



lire. 



Mingled together in his brain 

Witb tales of Floret and JOomch^/lem: 

Blas» GHl. See Gil Blas. 

Blatant Beast, The. A bellowing 
monster, in Spenser's ^ Faeiy Queen,"^ 
typical of slander or calumny; or it 
is an impersonation of what we now 
call " Vox Populi," or the Voice of 
the People. 

Ble-fos'ou. The name <^ an island 
mentioned in the imaginary *' Trav- 
els " of Lemuel Galllver, written by 
Swift. It is doscribed as being *' sit- 
uated to the north-east side of Lilli- 
put, from whence it is parted only by 
a channel of eight hundred vanu 
wide/' and as being ruled over Sy an 
emperor. The inhabitants^ like the 
Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 



" Bleftiflcu is France, and the in- 
gratitade of the lilUpatiam court, which 
forces OulliTcr to take shelter there 
rather than have his ejes put out, is an 
lodiieet reproach upon that of England, 
and a Tindication of the flight of Ormond 
and BoUngbroke to Paris. ' » SirW. Seott. 

Bli'fll. A noted character who figures 
in Fielding's novel entitled '^The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.'* 

Blim'bfir, MiBS Ckxmelia. A char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " Dombey 
and Son;" a daughter of Dr. Blim- 
ber, the head of a first-class educa- 
tional establishment conducted on 
the forcing or cramming principle. 
She is a very learned, grave, and 
precise young lady, with " no light 
nonsense about her/' who has become 
^* dry and sandy with working in the 
graves of deceased languages." 

It costs her nothing to dtnowa flie slight- 
est acquaintance with the dead languages, 



or seienoe, or any thing that calls for absl 
fhotight. In the opinion of ttioee whose ap- 
proval she moBt cares for, she might as well 
assume Jfin BUmber't spectacles as shine in 
any one of them. ^ 

Etmxiftjrom tike Saturday Review. 

Blind Hany. A name commonly 
given to Heniy the Minstrel, a wan- 



dering Scottish poet of the fifteentt 
century, of whom nothing else ii 
known except that he was blind £ron 
infancy, and composed a romantic 
poem entitled " The Life of that No- 
ole Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, Knight," which has 
been handed down to the present 
time. 

Blind Preacher. A popular sobri- 
quet given to William Hemy Bii- 
bum (b. 1823), d blind American 
clergyman and lecturer, noted for 
his ability and eloquence. 

Blind Traveler. A name given to 
James Holman (d. 1857), a Ueutenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various bM>k8 of travels. In 1811, 
a disease contracted in the discfaaigB 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight 

Bloody Assizes. A common desig- 
nation of the horrid judicial massacre 
perpetrated, in 1685, by George Jeff- 
reys, Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, while on a circuit through me 
western counties of England. About 
three hundred persons were execoted 
after short trials; very many inn 
whipped, imprisoned, and toed; and 
nearly one thousand were soit af 
slaves to the American plantadons. 

Bloody Bill. A name given to tbe 
statute of tbe ''Articles" (31 Hemr 
YIII., c. 14), by which b«i|pg « 
burning was denounced against all 
who should deny the dMtzine of 
transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a h<^ 

goblin fiend, formerly much ieaied 

by <;hildren. The " Wyll of the Der- 

yll " is said to be " written by oor 

faithful secretaires hobgoblin, rav- 

hed, and bloodybone, in the smtefiil 

audience of all the oourt of bell." 

Made ehiMren with yonr tones to nm ftr^ 
As bad as moody-^ones or Lnnsford. ,^ 

Bloody Butoher. A sobriquet given 
to the Duke of Cumberland, second 
son of Geor^ II., on account of to 
barbarities m the suppression of taj 
rebellion excited by Charles Edwart 
Stuart, the Younger Pretender. 

Bloody Mary. A name comi 
given to Mafy^ a B4miaa Catbi 
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ff^ of Engfand, yrhoM wgn is 
"Btmgaished for tho Mnguuuuy 
penecirtions of the adherents of the ' 
ihmb of %]an(I, no fewer than 
. 1^ hundred pcrsoQs having been 
mt at the stake witliin the space 
"w, rears, for tlieir attachment 
to the reformed doctrines. 

SB^J't-Bn'di A country girl in 
W/s jMLstoral poem, " The Shcp- 
Jttd;8 Week," which depicts rural 
hfe in its chanttter of poverty and 
ndeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romance. 

J[<i &ir, Ine kdio, who pu-k «lt oar liTca 
<iw eonnoB ilMe^pUlis, cannot h^ th« 

(WW 

nw «rinj{ over; in*nma natural ittU 

^^•^^WMcL [Ft. La Barbe BkneA 

*M hero of a well-known story or 

w same name, originally written in 

wench by Charles Perrault He is 

JJP>^eseQted as having a blue beard, 

wy which he gets his designation, 

ind as manying a beautiftil young 

*wo«, who* has all the keys of a 

Dusnificent castle intrusted to her, 

With injunctions not to open a certain 

^P^'^'Be&t. She gratifies her curios- 

ify daring the absence of her lord, 

iBd is horrified to find the remains 

Jf his former wives, Ae victims of 

u boundless lost and cruelty. Her 

y>l>«diencc is discovered by means 

«' sn indelible stain produced on 

fw cey which opened the door of the 

interdicted room, and she is told to 

pcpuB for death, but obtains the 

«Wof a little delay, and is happily 

gcued by the timely arrival of 

««ads, who mstantly dispatch her 

"Btil husband. 

,J9^n iinid that the Qrigitnl Blue- 
•jMd was Giles de Uvml, Lord of Rais, 
who ns made Ifaxahal of Fnaoe in 1429. 
A» was dlstinguisbed for his mUitarj 
gnina and intrepidity and was poawswd 
iyS?^y WTenuea, but rendered him- 
mrio&moas by the murder of his wires, 
j»<l Ws extnordinary impiety and de- 
■JwiBS. ll«nray says that he en- 
™*g»d and maintained aorcerers to 
•■pwwr hidden troMuren, and corrupted 
r>nnK pefsons ef both sexes that he 
writ attach them to him, and after^ 
2^ killed them for the mke of their 
BiMoa Ar his chanaa and inoantatioos. 



At IsBgih, for some stata erlme agalaal 
the Dulie of Brittanj, he waa aeateaoed 
to be burned alive in a field at Nanlne, in 
1440. Uolinahed notices another Bliie- 
lieard, in the rvign of lienry VI., oium 
1460. Speaking of the committal of the 
Dulce of SuCfollc to the Tower, he says, 
*'■ This doing so much dlApleaaed the pee*, 
pie, that, If politic proTlaion haul nol 
been made, great miwhief had imme- 
diately ensued. For the commons, to 
anndry places of the realm, aseuuipiad 
together in great companies, and choae 
to them a captain, whom they called 
Blue-beard ; but ere they had attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap- 
prehended, and so the matter pacified 
without any hurt ooounitted.** Blue- 
beard is also the name by which King 
Henry VIII. lives in the popular super- 
stitions of England. Ttie Oermaa poet 
Tieck, in his ** Phantasua," haa a tiegwij 
which is grounded up(m the eommoa 
nursery tale. Bunlop notices the stiik* 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third caleii- 
dar in the '' Arabiaa Nights* Bntsrtain- 
mentsJ' 



A darit tragedy of 8ophle*k thisi the ...-^ 
beard ehMnber of her mind, into which no 
eye bat her own must ever look. " * 



Blue-ooat School. A name popn- 
lariy given to Christ's Hospital. Lon- 
don, — a charitable institution for tha 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of .the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys. Their oott- 
tume has continued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of the school in 
the reign of £dwaid YI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so- 
briquet is said to have had its ori- 
irin in a certain Captain CaldwelPs 
fondness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. Caldwell was for a time 
an officer of the First Delaware Reg- 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and was greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. He 
was exceedingly popular in the r^^- 
ment, and its nigh state of discipline 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when oflScers 
were sent on recruiting service to en- 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
fyr more of Caldwell's game-cocks; 
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but. as Caldwell insisted that no cock 
could be truly game unless the mother 
was a blue hen, the expression '' Blue 
Hen*8 chickens" was substituted for 
" ffame-cocks.'* 
Jjelawart State Journal^ July^ 1860. 

Blue Xiaws. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the earl^ government of New Haven 
Plantation^ when the public authori- 
ties kept a sharp watch over the de- 
portment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, often with 
ludicrous formality. Some account 
of these laws is given in a small work 
published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), entitled " The Code of 1650, 
being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut," &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stern and 
somber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The chapter of 
"Capitall Lawes," in the code of 
1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the Mosaic law. 

4G^ '* After the restoration of Charles 
II., the Puritans became the subject of 
every kind of reproach and contumely. 
The epithet blue was applied to any one 
who looked vrith disapprobation upon 
the licentiousnesH of the time. The 
Presbyterians, under which name all 
dissenters were often included, were more 
particularly designated by this term. 
Thus Butler : — 

* For his relirion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, — 
*TwaB Presbyterian true bbteJ' 

Hudibra$. 

That this epithet of derision should find 
its way to the colonies was a matter of 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, but to customs, institutions, 
and laws of the Puritans, by those who 
wished to render the prevailing system 
ridiculous. Hence, probably, a belief 
with some that a distinct system of laws, 
known as the 'blue laws,' must have 
somewhere a local habitation." 

Kin^sley. 

Blue-Nose. A nickname popularly 
^iven to an inhabitant of Nova Sco- 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel- 
lation is supposed to have been orig- 
inally applied from the effect upon 
the more prominent parts of the face 



of the raw easterly winds and long- 
continued fogs which prevail in these 
provinces. Others say that it was 
first applied to a particular kind of 
potatoes which were extensively pro- 
duced by the inhabitants, and that 
it was afterward transferred to the . 
inhabitants themselves. Others stB 
assert that its use is accounted for by 
the custom among certain tribes of 
the aborigines of painting the nose 
blue as a punishment lor a ciioie 
against chastity. 

Blueskin. A nickname given to 
Joseph Blake, an English barg:lar, 
on account of his dark complexion. 
He was executed Nov. 11, 1723. 

Blue-Skins. A nickname applied to 
the Presbyterians, from their alleged 
grave deportment 

Bluestring, Bobin. See Robin Blos- 
STRmo. 

Bluff, Captain NoVL, A swaggenng 
coward in Congreve's comedy oi 
" The Old Bachelor." 

Those ancients, as Nbtt CZtt/f might MTi 
Were pretty fellows In their day. 

SirW.Seott, 

Bluff City. A descriptive name pop- 
ularly given to the city of Hanmbel, 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Harry. The sobriqoet 
by which King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land is commonly known. [Called 
also Burly King ifaii'y.^ 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter's pence. 
And numbered bead and shrift, 

Bluff" Harry broke into the spenoe. 
And turned the cowls adxm. 

Bo'ft-ner'gSs. [Gr. BoavepyeVf from 
Heb. bene-^-eges, the Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of which was boane-rtgei.] 
A name signif^nng »* sons of thun- 
der," given by our Lord (.Var* iii. 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, JameJ 
and John. Probably the name haJ 
respect to the fiery zeal of the broth* 
ers, si|?ns of which may be seen ia 
Luke IX. 54, Afark ix. 38. 

Boarof Ardenxxes,^Wild. SeeWn* 
Boar op Ardennes. 

Boast of England. . See Tom-a-lA 

Bob'l-da, Captain. A beggarly «n( 

cowardly adventurer, in bSi Jonscm' 

comedy, Every Man in his H« 
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nor,*' who passes himself off with 
yonng and simple people for a valiant 
soldier. He says (a. ir., sc. 7): "I 
w<Mild select nineteen more to myself; 
. . . gentlemen they should be, ot good 
spirit, strong and able constitution. 
• . . We twenty would come into the 
field the tenth of March, or there- 
abouts, and we would challenge 
twenty of the enemy : they could not 
in their honor refiise us. Well, we 
would kill them: challenge twentr 
more; kill them: twenty more; kill 
them: twenty more; kill them too. 
And thus we would kill every man 
his twenty a day, — that 's twenty 
score: twenty score, that 's two hun- 
dred; two hundred a day, five days, 
a thousand: forty thousand — fort}' 
times five — five times fortv — two 
hundred days kills them all up by 
computation.^^ 



" BobadU, with his big ^rords and 
his Uttle heart, with his sword and his 
oath, — < By the foot of Pharaoh ! * — is a 
bni^rt €€ the first water. He is. upon 
the whole, the best invention of the au- 
thor, and is worthy to march in the same 
rsKfaoMQt with Bmbus and Pistol, and 
PsroUas and the Copper Captafai." 

JB. W. Procter. 

The present anther, like Bt/badU^ had 
tME^ht hla trick offence to a hundred gentie- 
men.— and ladles,— who could ftnce very 
Bsany or quite as well as himaelf. 

Sir W. Scott. 

The whole proTinee was once thrown in 
amaxe by the return of one of hii campaigns, 
wherein it was stated, that, though, like Vap- 
tam BoibadQ, he had only twen^ men to back 
him, yet in the short space of six months he 
had conquered and utterly annihilated sixty 
men, ninety hogs, one hundred sheep, ten 
thousand cabbages, one thousand bushels of 
potstoea, one hundred and fifty kilderkins of 
small beer, two thousand seven hundred and 
ttiitf-fl^« P^P^ serenty-eight pounds of 




rince the days of Fantagruel and his allnle- 
▼ouiing anny. W. Irving. 

Royalism totally abandons that BobadUian 
method of con test Vartifle. 

Bobbies. See Peelers. 

Bobas Smith. See Smith, Bonus. 

BoDuf; Front de(fT6n-dubc')f, 43). A- 

figantic and ferocious personage who 
mires in Sir Walter Scott* s novel 
of" Ivanhoe " as a follower of Prince 
John. 
Bogy. See Old Boot. 



Bo-holni-t* A recent cant desiffna- 
tion of those parts of London uihab- 
ited by gav young fellows who hang 
loosely * about town,** leading a sort* 
of nomadic life, like the gypsies (Fr. 
BohemifM)y and livinj^ on tneir wits, 
— as journalists, poUticians, artists, 
dancers, and the like. 

45^** In France, La Bohinu Is used of 
Paris in a similar way. 

Bohemiui Tartar. Perhaps a gypsy: 
or a mere wild appellation designed 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in Shakespeare*s " Merry Wives of 
Windsor,** a. iv., sc 5. 

Bo'hort, Sir, or King. A knight of 
the Round Table, celebrated m the 
old romances of chivalry. He was 
the broUier of King Ban, and uncle 
to Lancelot du Lac. [Written also 
IBors, Bort.] 

Bois-Guilbert, Brian de (bre^Mn 

bwd'g^Pb^P). A brave but cruel 

and voluptuous Preceptor of the 

Knighto Templars, in Sur Walter 

Scott's " Ivanhoe.** 

The most resolute coniage will sometimea 
quail in a had cause, and even die in its armor, 
like Boit-Chafbert. AtUmtie Monthlii, 

BomH^ft. A sobriquet given to Ferdi- 
nand U. (1830-1859), late king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

j|9-> " Bomba is the name of children's 
play hi Italy, a kind of prisonerVhsse, 
or what used formerly to he called, in 
Enflsnd, 'King by your leave;' and 
there was probably an allusion to this 
pastime in the nickname; especially as 
his mi^ty was fond of playing the king, 
and had a predilection for childish 
amusements besides, and for playing aft 
soldiers. But the name, whatever its 
first cause, or its collective significance, 
'is understood to have derived its greatest 
weight ttam a charge made against his 
mi^ty of having called upon his soldiers 
to ' bombard ' his people during one of 
their insurrections. ' Bombard 'em ! 
hombard -em ! ' he is said to have cried 
out ; that is to say, ' Sweep them away, — 
cannonade 'em ! ' IIJs apologist, Mr. 
Mac&rtane, not only denies the chaige, 
but sav8 his cry was the very reverse ; to 
wit, * Spare my misguided people ! Make 
prisoners : do not kill ; make prisoners ! » 
. . . The book entitled ' Naples and King 
Ferdinand ' repeats the charge, however, 
in the strongest manner. It says that he 
kept crying out, * Down with them ! down 
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with them ! ' adding, in » no*^ ^^*li™ 

^ " The name Bomba is often mia- 
lnte?preted as having ^l^'^^^'^^^f 
bombardments. It is not so. Ij l»g^ 
Sieryou tell a man a thing which he 
Sows to be fiilse, or when he wishes to 
Sn^ay to yon the ideaof the utter worth- 
l^n^ of any thing or Pe«on, he Pnffij 
ont his cheek hke a bagpiper's in full 
bk)w smites it with his forefinger, and 
ifcThe pent b«ath to e^lode^h 
the exclamation, ' Bomb-a.' I have wr- 
Le^d thTgestu're, and heard the sound. 
H^c aft^l849 when regal oaths in 
tt,?SmVof the Most Holy Trinity were 
found to be as worthless as a beg^r^ m 
£. name of Bacchus or the >ladonna, 
when Ferdinand wa« I»«'=«»Tf,'^ ***^^i 
worthless liar, his Qui"^-"^"*? Pt?,?^^ 
whispered his Mme. He was called King 
Bomba, King Puff cheek, King Liar, King 
Kn?T*' The name and his chai»cter w^ 
then so much in harmony that it spread 
widrfv • and they liaye been so much m 
^^monyrver since, that he has retained 
U tiT now, and wiU retain it, I suppose, 
till he is bundled into his unhonored 
grayer" Dublin Evening Gazette. 

After Palermo's fttal ««««.-. 
Across the western seas Re fled 
fc good King Bomba'B ^^^^J^SfeUow. 

Bom-b&8't6f Pft-ri-6'50. The hero 
and title of a burlesque tragic opera 
bv Thomas Barnes Rhodes, which 
yhs intended to ridicule the bombast 
of modem tragedies. 



to^e to DUtilBiar ^P^ Sarg^ 

Bo'i4 De'*. [Lat., the good god- 
deSll {Myth!) A Roman divinity, 
otherwise called Fauna, or Fatua, 
and described as the sister, wife, or 
daughter of Faunus. Her worship 
was 80 exclusively confined to wom- 
en, that men were not even allowed 
to know her name. 

Bo-nas'SUS. [Gr. Bomo-w?, Bova<r<ro^, 
a wild ox.] An im^nW ^ J^»^<1 
beast, with which the " Ettnck Shep- 
herd " (.lames Hogg), in the " Noctes 
Ambrosianse " (No. XLVIIT. April, 
1830), is represented as having had a 
most remarkable adventure. A huge 
animal of the genus Btson—Bmn 



BON 

jowiwiM — had been exhibited in 
London and other parts of breat 
Britain a few years before. 

I must have been the Bowmm himself to 
have mistaken myself for a gemus.^ ^ ^^^ 

Bon Chevalier, Bans Peur et »ge 
Beproohe, I*e (lu bd* shvft'le-ft' 
son por ft so** ru-pif6sh')« See Good 
Knight, &c. 

Bo'ney. A corruption or diminutive 
of BonaparU, oOen used by Enghsh 
writers and speakers in the nist pan 
of the present century. 
No monks can be \aA now tor love or for 

(All owf^W «y». to that infidel Boj^ 

BonOiul'tX-er- A pseudonym adopted 
bv Professor William Edmonstoime 
Aytoun and Theodore Martin, undCT 
which they publishe<l a popuhir book 
of ballads^ and contributed to a num- 
ber of penodicals. 
Bonhomme, Jacques (zhakb^- 
nom'). [Fr., Jack or James Good- 
man!. A derisive name given bv 
the French barons of the fourteentt 
centurv to the peasants of the coun- 
try the insurrection known as tiie 
JacTtterie — which derived its name 
from this epithet — was a tcrable up- 
rising of this class agamst the nowes, 
in 1358. ^^^ 

wV Twnresentative on this ade of »« 

^[En^fi^SSl Vhile the desc^g 

if-WarKtert'Wlowers were con^jtgj 

geneSSon. on clergy, "oble^nd ogjm^ 

Bon'i.f&oe. The niune of a Jwdlo^ 
in Farquhar's comedy, " JheBea^ 
RtratflJem." — one of the best, rep- 
^*STes of the English innkeeFj 
in the language; hence, a landlord 
in general. 
"Oh I I beg yonr pardon," »pM," 

.Bono Johnny. The sobriquet ^ 
which, in the East, the English are 
commonly designated. 

Bontemps. Boger (ro^^^l^^^^^ 
62). A popular personification^ 
France, ofa state of leisuw^w^ 
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dam from care. The equivalent, 
among the French peaisantiy, for the 
English proverb, " There *s a good 
tune coming," is " Roger Bontemps.*' 
This character is the subject of one 
ci B^ranger^s most celebrated songs, 
written in 1814: — 

To show our hypochondriacs. 
In days the moitt forlorn, 
A pattern set before their eyes, 
Boger Bontemps was born. 
T<Kiive obucorely at his will. 
To keep aloof tiom strift, — 
Hurrah fbr &t Roger JJontenumt 
This ia his rule (rflifa. 

Te eniions poor ; ye rich who deem 
Wealth still your thoughts deserving | 
Te who in search of pleasant tracks 
Tet find your cap is swerving i . 
Ye who £he titles that ye boast 
Uay lose by some disaster,— 
Hurrah for fat Jtoger Bontempa ! 
Qo, take bun for your master. 

Booby, Iiady. A female character 
of frail morals, in Fielding's novel 
of "Joseph Anarews," who is unable 
to conquer the virtue of her footman. 
She was designed as a caricature of 
Richardson's ** Pamela," and is rep- 
resented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compellea to reprove 
for laughing in church. 

Bo-o^tfts. [Gf* Bo«imf(, the ox-driver.] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Myth,) A son of Ceres, 
and the inventor of the plow. He 
was translated to heaven, and made 
a constellation. According to another 

. account, he was a son of Lvcaon and 
Callisto, and was slain b^ his father, 
who set him before Jupiter for a re- 
past, to try the omniscience of the 
god. Jnpiter restored him to life, 
and placed him among the stars. 

Booth. The husband of Amelia, in 
Fielding's novel of that name. His 
frailties are said to have shadowed 
forth some of the author's own back- 
slidings and experiences. 

Bo-r&'cM-o. A follower of John 
(bastard brother of Don Pedro, 
Prince of Arragon), in Shakespeare's 
** Much Ado about Nothing." 

Borak, AL See Al Borak. 

Border, The. In histoiy and in popu- 
larphraseology, the common frontier 
of England and Scotland, which, until 
eompantively modem times, shifted 



to the north or to the south, accord- 
ing to the surging tide of war or di- 
plomacy. From the eleventh century 
to about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, ruthless wars between 
the two countries, and feuds and 
forays of clans and families, caused 
almost constant disturbance on the 
border. Strenuous efforts were made 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James VI. to pre8er%'e peace; but it 
was not until the legislative union of 
1707 took place, that the long course 
of misrule was finally brou^t to a 
close. 

Border Minstrel. A title often given 
to Sir Walter Scott, who traced his 
descent from the great border family 
now represented by the dukes of 
Buccleuch; resided at Abbotsfordon 
the Tweed ; edited, in early life, a col- 
lection of old ballads under the title 
of " The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border;" and afterward wrote ^ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel," and other 
original poems upon border subjects. 

When last along its banks I wandered. 

Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their eolden leaves upon the pathways, 

My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

Wordsworth, Farrow Revisited, 

Border States. Previous to the 
Bebellion, a common designation of 
those Slave States, in the -American 
Union, which bordered upon the line 
of the Free States ; namely, Delaware. 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky^ ana 
Missouri. With the abolition of^slav^ 
ery throughout the United States, 
the name will soon pass out of cur- 
rent use. 

Border-thief School. A name for- 
merly given, to some extent, to Sir 
Walter Scott and his poetical imita- 
tors, who celebrated tne adventures 
of various predatory chiefe of the 
Scottish border. 

With your JAke Schools, and Border-Udtf 
Schools, and Cockney and Satanic Schools, 
there has been enougn to do. Ccwlyle, 

Bo're-as (9). [Gr. Bop^a?.] (Gr, ^ 
Jiom. Myth.) The north wind, a son 
of Astneus and Aurora. He is fabled 
to have carried off Orithyia, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, and by her 
to have had Zetes and Cakis, wmged 
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warriors, wlio accompanied the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 
Bora, or Bort, Kins* See Bohort, 

Sib. 
Boaton Bard. A pseudonym as- 
sumed by Robert S. Coffin (1797- 
1827 ), an American versifier who lived 
for some years in Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
Boaton Masaaore. {Amer, Hist.) 
A name popularly given to a disturb- 
ance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March 5, 
1770, when a sergeant's guard be- 
longing to the British garrison fired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and pelting them 
•with snow-balls, and killed three 
men, besides wounding several oth- 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 
was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The affair is of histoncal im- 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolutionary struggle 
which followed. 
Boston Tear-papty. A name popu- 
larly given to the famous assemblage 
of citizens in Boston, Dec. 16^ 1773, 
who met to carry out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just arrived in the harbor, and de- 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea. The British •parliament retali- 
ated by closing the port of Boston. 
Bottle, Oracle of the Holy. See 

Holy Bottle, Oracle op the. 
Bottle Biot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 1822, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley (Richard Colby, the younger). 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; so called 
from the circumstance of a bottle 
being thrown into his box. [CaHed 
also The Bottle Conspiracy.] 
Bottom, Nick. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the principal actor in the in- 
teriude of " Pyramus and Thisbe," in 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." Oberon, the fairy king, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 



her eyelids with the juice of a plant 
called love-in-idleness, the effect of 
which, when she awoke, was to make 
her dote upon Bottom, upon whom 
Puck had fixed an ass's head. 

jtSg^ ^^ Bottom ... is a compound of 
"protbund ignoiance and omniyorouB con- 
ceit; but these are tempered by good- 
nature, decision of character, and Fome 
mother-wit. That which gives him his 
individuality does not depend upon his 
want of education, his position, or his 
calling. All the schools of Athens could 
not have reasoned it out of him ; and all 
the gold of Croesus would have mad« 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descendants have not unfrequently 
appeared among the gifted intellects of 
the world. When Goldsmith, jealous of 
the attention which a dancing monliey 
attracted in a coffee-house, raid, * I can 
do that as well,' and was about to at- 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom." 
^ ' R. G. White. 

Indeed, the careflsea which this partiality 
leads him [Milton] to bestow on "Sad Elec- 
tra's poet,''"Bometime8 remind us of th#beaa- 
tiftil queen of fiftiry-land kiasinethe long 
ears ^Bottom. JUacmtav. 

Pity poor RoWnson [Sir Thomas Robinson], 
O Enghsh reader, if you can, for indignation 
at the business he u in. Saving tlie Hbertiei 
of Europe I thinks Robinson confidenfly : 
Founding the EngUsh National Debt, an- 
awew Fact; and doing £ottom t^ej^*^ 
with long ears, in the mijerablest RcWe- 
herring tragedy that ever wasl . Clarftr«. 

Bountifta, Iiadly. See Lady Bouh- 

TIFWi. 

Boustrapa (boo'strit'pi')- A sobri- 
quet given to the Emjjeror Napoleon. 
III., m allusion to his unsuccessfiil 
attempts at a coup d'etat at ^owlogne 
(in 1840) and Strasbourg (m 1836), 
and his successful attempt at Pans 
(in 1851), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bower of Bliss. 1. A garden belong- 
ing to the beautiM enchantress Ar- 
mSla, in TasEo's "Jerusalem De- 
livered" It is described as lovely 
beyond description, every thing in the 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness of bliss. Here Kinaldo and 
Armida, in love with each other, pass 
their time; but at last two knights 
come and release Rinaldo from nis 
enervating and dishonorable ser>n- 
tude. See Armida. 
2. The dwelling of the witcn 
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Acrasia, in Spensier's " Faery Queen," 
Bk. Il.f c. 12. Acrasia is represented 
as a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
and her residence, which is situated 
upon a floating island, is described 
as being embellished witli every 
thing calculated to charm the senses 
and wrap the soul in oblivious indul- 
gence. 
Bdwiing, Tom. The name of a cel- 
ebrated naval character in Smollett's 
novel of " Koderick Random." 



"The character of Tom Bowling, 
in ' Roderick Random,' . . . wiU be re- 
garded in all ages as a happy exhibition 
of those naval heroes to whom Brit^a is 
indebted for so much of her happiness 
and glory." Duniop. 

Box and Cox. The title of a " dra- 
matic romance of real life," by John 
M. Morton, and the names of its 
principal characters. 

Boy-bishop, The. An appellation 
conferred upon St. Nicholas (fourth 
century), on account of his early con- 
formity to the observances of the 
Roman Catholic church, of which 
the old legends relate marvelous in- 
stances. 

Boy-et'. A lord attending on the 
priocef^s of France, in Shakespeare's 
" Love's Labor 's Lost." 

B5z {by some pron. boz). A pseudo- 
nym under which Charles Dickens 
contributed a series of ** Sketches of 
Life and Character " to the " London 
Morning Chronicle." Of this nmn de 
plume he has given the following ac- 
count: — 

49-* '■^ Boz, my signatnre in the ' Morn- 
ing Chronicle,' . . . wa3 the nickname of 
a pet child, a younger brother, whom I 
had dnbbed Moses, in honor of the ' Vicar 
of Wakefield,' which, being focetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Boses, and being shortened, Boz. Boz 
was a very familiar hbusebold word to me 
long before I was an author, and so I 
came to adopt it.'' 

Thon^h a pledge I had to ahiyer, 

And the longest ever was, 
Ere his TesRel leaves onr river 

I would drink a health to Boz. Hood, 

Boz'sy. A familiar diminutive of the 
surname of James BOvSwell (1740- 
•1822), the friend and biographer of 



Dr. Samuel Johnson, by whom tfa« 
nickname was coined. 

Br$-ban'ti-o (brft-ban'shl-o). A sen- 
ator of Venice, in Shakespeare*! 
play of " Othello." 

Brad'a-m&nt, or Bradamante (brft- 
dJt-m&n^ti). A Christian Amazon. 
sister to Rinaldo, and mistress of 
Kuggiero, in Bojardo's "Orlando 
Innamorato " and Ariosto*8 ** Or- 
lando Furioso." She possessed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every antagonist whom it touched. 
See RUGOIEKO. [Written also B ran- 
damante.] 

49* " I do not think Bradamante or 
Brandamante la ever mentioned in old 
romances, and I greatly suspect her to 
be Bojardo's own InTention." Panizzi. 

Brad'w4r-dlne, Baron. A brave 
and gallant, but pedantic, character 
in Scott's " Waveriey." 

Brad'wAr-dlne, Bose. The heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Wa- 
veriey;" the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and tlie lover of Wa- 
veriey, whom she finally marries. 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name by Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spiVited embodiment 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into aristocratic 
society. 

In reality, however, ^e was a sort of liter- 
ary Jack Brag. As that amusing creation . . . 
mustered himself with sporting gentlemea 
through his command over the tecnnicalltiee 
or slang of the kennel and the turf, so did 
Hazlewood sit at the board with scholars and 
. aristocratic book-collectors through a five use 
of their technical ph rascology . J. H. Btartq/u 

Brag, Sir Jack. A sobriquet of Gen- 
eral John Burgoyne (d. 1792), who 
figures in an old ballad entitled " Sir 
Jack Brag." 

Bragi (bri'gee). [Old Norse bragga^ 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
hrng.^ {Scand. Myth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husband of 
Iduna, and the god of poetry and 
eloquence; represented as an old 
man with a long, flowing beard, and 
a brow mild and unwrinkled. [Writ- 
ten also Bragur, Braga.] 

Bragmardo, Janotos de (jft-no'tua 
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debrag'mai^o; Fr, proa, zh&'no'- 
tUss' dv brag'maf'do', 102). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais' sa- 
tirical romance of" Gargantua," sent 
by the citizens of Paris to remon- 
strate with Gargantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church ot 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of his mare. 

Brah'm$. {Hindu Myth.) The su- 
preme, self-existent god of the Hin- 
dus, usually represented with four 
heads and four arms. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer, tne divine 
Trimurtij or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahmin- 
ical faith. It is said that he has de- 
scended upon the earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is yet to appear 
a tenth time, in the figure of a war- 
rior upon a white horse, to visit retri- 
bution upon all incorrigible offend- 
ers. [Written also Br am a, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 

Brainworm. A curious, tricky char- 
acter in Ben Jonson*s play of '^ Every 
Man in his Humor.'* 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known 
character in Smollett's novel, " The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;" 
described as "an odd kind of humoi^ 
ist," afflicted with the gout, and " al- 
ways on the fret," but full of gener- 
osity and beneyolence. 

To have all literature swum away before us 
in watery extempore, and a spiritual time of 
Koah supervenef — that, surely, Is an awful 
reflection, worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Braror 
ble in a London ibg. Cktrlyle. 

bramble. Miss Tabitha. An un-. 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett's " Expedition of Hura- 
phiy Clinker." She is character- 
ized as " a maiden of forty-five, ex- 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu- 
ulous,'* soured by her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im- 
perious, prjing, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc- 
ceeds in disposing of herself to Cap- 
tain Lismahago, who is content to 
.take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of j£4000. Her personal ap- 
pearance is thus described : — 



" She is taU, Taw-boned, awkwaid, 
flat-chested, and stooping ; her oomptex- 
ion is sallow and freckled ; her dyes an 
not gray, but greenish, like those of a 
eat, and gener&lly inflamed ; ha hair is 
of a sandy, or, rather, dnsty, hue ; her 
forehead low ; her nose long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cofA 
weather ; her lips skinny ; her month ez- 
tensiye ; her teeth straggling and loose, 
of varioos colors and conformation; and 
her long neck shriveled into a thooBand 
wrinkles." 

Br$-nilne', The. A name given bv 
Sterne (1713-1768) to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, a young woman of English 
parentage, bom in India, for ¥mom 
ne conceived a most violent and in- 
judicious affection. In calling her 
" The Bramine," he obviausly in- 
tended a reference to the country of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name,' — " The Bra- 
min," — suggested apparently by his 
profession of a clergyman, in 1776, 
ten letters of Sterne to Mrs; Draper 
were published iinder the title of 
" Letters to Eliza." 

Bran. The name of Fingal's dog' 
See FisfGAL. 



_^ " Our Highlanders have a pro- 
verbial saying, founded on the traditional 
renown of Fingal's dog. ' If it i« no' 
Bran,' they say, ' it is Bran's brother/ 
Now this is always taken as a compfr 
ment of the first class, whether appBw 
to an actual cur, or, parabolically, to a 
blped.'» Sir W.Scott. 

In process of time, the noMe dogsleplwift 
Bran, Lnarth, and the celebrated hftwaatot 
antiquity. Sir W. Scott. 

Brandan, Island Of St. SeelsLAim 
OF St. Brandan. 

Bran'di-mart. [It., swords-lover.] A 
character in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato," and in Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," king of the Distant 
Islands. 

Brandy Wan. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
populace, in allusion to her fondness 
for brandy. 

Brang'tons, The. Characters in the 
novel dr " Evelina," by Miss Buro^- 
Their name became a sjTionym mt 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, SaUy. Sister to Sampsen 
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Brass, wbom die surpasses in vil- 
lainy. See infra. 
Brass, Sampson. A knavish attor- 
ney in Dickens's "Old Cariosity 
Shop," distinguished for his servility, 
dishonesty, and affected sentimental- 
ity. 
Brayest of the Brave. [Fr. Le 
Brave des BravesJ] A title conferred 
upon the celebrated Marshal Ney 
(I7e»-1815) by the French troops at 
Friedland (1807), on account of his 
ieariess braveiy- He was in com- 
mand of the right wing, which bore 
the brunt of the battle, and stormed 
the town. Napoleon, as he watched 
him paaain y untenified throu^ a 
shower of ^ImOIs, exclaimed, "That 
man is a lion; ** and henceforth the 
army styled hdm the Bravest of the 
Brave. 
Bray, The Vicar oil See Vicar of 

Bray. 
Braaen Ase. [Lat JEnea otcu.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom, Mt^. ) One of the four ages 
or eras into which the ancient poets 
divided the histoiy of the human 
race. It was a period of wild war- 
fere and violence, presided over by 
Neptune. The silver age preceded 
it, and the iron age followed it. See 
Ibon Age, Silver Age. 
Bread and Cheese Irfmd. See Bm- 
DKNDsir Maids. 

Breeches Bibles. A name given to 
editions of the so-called Genevan 
Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland HaSl, 1560, in 4to), from 
the peculiar rendering of Gen. iii. 7. 

Breeches Beview. A name formerly 
given, among booksellers, to the 
^Westminster Review," from a Mr. 
Francis Place, a great authority with 
the ** Westminster.' ' This Place was 
at one time a leather-breeches maker 
and tailor at Charing-cross, London. 

Bren'dft. Daughter of Magnus Troil, 
and sister to Minna, in Sir Walter 
Scott's " Pirate." 



also Bringwain, Brengeln, 
Brangwaine, Brangwayne.] 

Bvent'fArd, The Two Kings ot 

Two characters in " The Rehearsal," 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
VillierSjDuke of Buckingham (1087- 
1688), with the assisUnce of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rhyming tragedies to ridi- 
cule. 



^ ^ L. The confidante of Isolde, 

and a prominent character in the ro- 
mances which treat of the love of 
Isolde and Sir Tristram. [Written 



^^ The two Ungs aw npntmUA m 
^vftlklng hand in hand, u dancing to- 
gether, as singing in concert, and, gen- 
erally, as lirinig on tenns of the gnateei 
intimaoy and affection. There Beems to 
have been no particular reamn for mak- 
ing them kings of Brentford rftther than 
of any other place. Bayea laya {%. I., 
■e. 1), " liook you, rira, the chief hinge 
of this play ... is, that I auppoee two 
kings of the mme place, as, for example, 
at Brentford ; for I loTe to write famil- 
iarly." Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called '' The United Kingdoms," which 
began with a ftineral, and had also two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this was the occasion of Buckingham's 
setting up two kings in Brentford, thouf^ 
some are of opinion that he intended 
them tot the two royal brothers, Oharlea 
n. and the Duke of York, afterward 
James II. Others say that they represent 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending king! 
of Granada. But it is altogether more 
probable that they were designed to bur- 
losque the two kings oontendUng for OM 
and the same crown introduced by Diy- 
den— the Bayes of the piece >- into sev- 
eral of his serious plays. Persons who 
hare been known to hate each other 
heartily for a long, time, and who after* 
ward profess to have become reconciled, 
imd to be warm friends, are often Bkeaed 

to the Two Kings o/^ent/ord. 

• remlttdi m of fhe 

BrwJtfvrd to their 

SirW.SeiM. 



This piece of „-^ 
liberalitT of the IGngt 
KnightBbridge forces. 



Brewer of Ghent. A descriptiva 
title bestowed upon Jacob Arteveld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent, who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, 
drove Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Brt-a're-u8 (9). [Or. Bp^tpwc] {Gr, 
^Rxm,Myik.) A son of Coelufl and 
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Terrft, a giant with a hundred arms 
and mty heads. According to He- 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans ; but other poets say that he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olympus, and was buried 
alive under Mount ^tna as a punish- 
ment [Called also ^ffeon,} 

Briok, Mr. Jeff^r-son (-sn). A 
fiery American politician^ who figures 
in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit." 

Jefferton Brich^ the American editor, twit- 
ted me with the maltifarious patented anom- 
alies of overgrown, worthless Dukes, Bishops 
of Durham, ftc., which poor English society 
at present labors under, and is made a sole- 
cism by. Qxrlyle. 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a rinc into the sea, uttering 
the words, ^''Desponmrnw te, mQre, 
in giffnum vert pei-petuique dominiiy" 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'north, Mi^or Balph. A 
Boundhead who flexures conspicuously 
in Scott's " Pevenl of the Peak." 

Brid«^ of AsBes. See Pons Asino- 

RUM. 

Bridge of Sigha. [It. Ponie dei Sb*. 
jnri,] The name popularly given to 
the covered passage-way which con- 
nects the doge's palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir- 
cumstance that the condemned pris- 
oners were transported over tiiis 
bridge from the hall of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char- 
acter in Sterne's celebrated nov^l, 
"The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent" 

Biidlegoose, Judge. [FT.JugeBrp- 
aowe.! The name of a character in 
ftibelais' famous satirical romance 
of "Pantagruel," who decided causes 
by the chance of dice. > 

Brld'oison (bre'dw6'z6n', 62). A 



stupid judge in Beaumaichais' "Ma- 
riage de Figaro." 

Brighella (bre-gel'l4). [It, fiom 
briga, trouble, restlessness.] A 
masked character, in the Italian pop- 
ular comedy, representing a proud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

Brigliadoro (brel-yA-do'ro). [It, bri- 
dle of gold.] The name of Orlando's 
steed, one of the most famous cours- 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Brl-se'iB. [Gr. BpumU.] '{Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) The daughter of Bri- 
seus, a priest at Lymessus. She fell 
into the hands of Achilles, but was 
afterward forced jfrom him by Aga- 
menmon. [Called also ZTijisEXxiaotta.] 

Britiah Ar'is-ti'dfis. An epithet fre- 
quently applied to Andrew 'Marvell 
(1620-1678), an influential member 
of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a firm op- 
ponent of the king. His integrify 
was such that he refused every offer 
of promotion and a dir«ct bribe ten- 
dered him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title given by 

Gibbon to Gildas, a British historian, 

who is said to have flourished in the 

first half of the sixth century. Wright 

considers him a fabulous person. 

The BriH$h Jeremiah ... is so pleased to 
find, or 80 determined to inrent, topics fat 
declamatoiy lamentation or praise, that it ]$ 
difficult to distinguish the basis of truth fh>m 
the fantastic superstructure of exaggeration 
and fblsehood with which he has overloaded 
It £din. Mat. 

British P&u-aa'ni-fta. An epithet 
conferred upon William Camdea 
(1561-1623), one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and learned anti- 
quaries of his age. 

Brit^o-mar'tiB, or Brit'o-mart. [Gr. 
BptmSfuxprtf, from the Cretan words 
^pirv;, sweet, and /uM[pri$, maid.] 1* 
{Gr. ^ Horn, Myth,) A Cretan 
nymph, daughter of Jupiter and 
Carme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved her, assumed her namti 
and was worshiped under it. 

2. **A lady knight," representing 
Chastity, whose i^ventui«s are re- 
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fated in Spenaer's '' Faer^ Queen 

She is represented as bein^ armed 

vith a magic spear, -which nothing 

eonld resist. 

She eharmedat once, and tamed the hairt, 
Inoonvanble Briiomart ! Sir W. Scott, 

Brittany, Ba^e of: See Eaglb of 
BRiTTAjnr. 

Broad Bottom MiniatrT. {Eng, 
BiU.) A name derisiveljr given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dukes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and influence in the 
state, formed in Nov. 1744, and dis- 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

de names of the original members 
iPfire,— 

Ttte Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, first Lord 
of the n^asury, and Chancellor of the 
Sseheqner. 

Dake of Donet, Prerident of the Coon- 
dl. 

Sari Go^rer, Lord Privy Seal. 

Bake of Newcastle, ) Secretaries of 

Earl of HaxringtoQ, ) State. 

Bake of Montagu, Master of tbe Ord- 
nance. 

Boke of Bedford, First Lord of the Ad- 
ndialty. 

Boke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain. 

Bake of Richmond, Master of the 
Horse. 

Bake of Argyll, Keeper of the Great 
Sm of Scotland. 

Marquees of Tweeddale, Secretary <tf 
State for Scotland. 

Lord Hardwicke, Lord ChanceUor. 

From this administration, the particn* 
iHr adherents of Pultenej (newly cre- 
ated Barl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
v«xe carefully excluded. 

Brob'ding-xuMg. An ima^nary coun- 
try described in Swift*s celebrated 
romance entitled "Gulliver's Trav- 
els." The inhabitants are repre- 
sented as giants, about " as tall as an 
ordinary spirensteeple." Every thing 
^be is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also Brobdignag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
title to be considered well authorized.] 

OreatncM ^th ^Hmon dweUa in mch a 

draneht 
Am biings all Brobdignag before your thonght 

Pope. 

When Sir Thomas Lawrence painti a hand- 
some peeress, he does not contemplate her 
thnmgh a powerf^il microscope, and transfer 



.to flie eaavas fte potes of the skin, the 1 

vessels of the eje. and all the other bcautlaa 
which OulUver discovered in the brobdiQ' 
na^gum maids of honor. Maeanlag. 

Bron'ao-mar'te. The name of Sir 
I^uncelot Greaves^s steed, in Smol- 
lett's "' Adventures " of that celebrat- 
ed hero; represented to be **a fine 
mettlesome sorrel who had got blood 
in him." 

Brook, Master. A name assumed 
bv Ford, in Shakespeare^s "Merry 
Wives of Windsor." with a desi^p 
to dupe Sir John Y alstaff. who is m 
love with Ford's wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and the various contrivances by 
which he escapes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive col- 
lective name for the people of the 
United States. 

4^ When General Washington, after 
being appointed commander of the army 
of the Ilevolutionary war, went to Massa- 
ohuaetts to organise it, and make prep- 
arations Ibr the defense of the country, 
he found a great want of ammuniti<Mi 
and other means necessary to meet the 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and 
great difficulty in obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the causa 
might at once he \o»t. On one occasion, 
at that anxious period, a consultation of 
the officers and others was had, when it 
seemed no way could be devised to make 
such preparation as was necessary. Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
governor of Connecticut, and, as Wash- 
ingtcm placed the greatest reliance on hia 
judgment and aid, he remarked, *' We 
must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject.^' He did so, and the governor 
was successfni in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a by - word, 
«( We must consult Brother Jonathan.** 
The origin of the expreffiion being soon 
lost sight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to he regarded as the national sobri- 
quet. The for^;oing aecount is firom the 
" Norwich (Connecticut) Courier ; " but 
it has more recently been suggested that 
tbe expression originally had reference to 
Captain Jonathan Carver (1732-1780), an 
early American traveler among the In- 
dians, firom whom he received large grants 
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of lands, in the deedieonvqrlng whkli he 
is repeatedly styled " our dear brother 
Jonathan." Carver published in London, 
in 1778, an octavo volume entitled, " Trav- 
els through the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the years 1766, '67, and '68." 
As the work was extensively re*d, the 
author became a sort of representative 
man of his countrymen ; and it is not 
difficult to see how the odd designation 
given him by the Indians might be caught 
np and applied to all Americans. The 
following citation, however, irom an old 
pamphlet, sathnzing the Puritan innova- 
tions in the arrangement and fUmiture 
of churches, would seem to imply that 
the name originated at a much earlier 
day, and that it was at first applied to 
the Roundheads, or parliamentary party 
in the time of Charles I. : — 

** Queen Elizabeth's monument was put up 

at my charge when the regal government had 

fiurer credit among us than now, and her 

epitaph was one of my Brother JoncOhcaCs 

best poems, before he abjured the University, 

or had a thought of New England." 

J3i« Jt^formadopreeitely charactered ty a 

traruformed Churchwarden at a Veshy, 

London^ 1643. 

If you knock my old friend John Bull on 
the head, I mean to take up with Brother 
Jonaihanf— who, after all, is a very decent 
fellow, and, in Tny opinion, more likely to 
have peace and quiet under his own flg-lree, 
by and by, than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance. No^tea Amtronanai. 

Brown the Touneer, Thomas. 
A pseudonym under which Thomas 
Moore, in 1813, published the " Two- 
penny Post-bag," a series of witty, 
playful, and very popular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
and his ministers. 

Bril'in. [D, ftrtttn, brown.] In the 
German epic poem of " Reinecke the 
Fox," the bear is called by this 
name ; hence, a bear in generaL 

Brunehjld (broo'nft-hiltO, or Brun- 
hilde (broon-hll'di). [O. H. Ger. 
hntnihih, from bruni, brunja^ coat of 
mail, and HUii^ goddess of war, A*om 
fttft, battle, contest.] A proud war- 
rior-virgin in the German epic, the 
" Nibelungen Lied," who promised 
to be the bride of the man who could 
conquer her in three trials, in hurling 
the mnce, in throwing the stone, and 
in leaping after the stone when 
thrown. Bv the arts and bravery of 
Siegfried, sne was deluded into mar- 
rying Gtinther, king of Burgundy; 
l>ut, discovering the trick that had 
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been put upon her, «he planned abd 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg- 
fried, and the humiliation of Chriem- 
hild, his wife, who was her rival. 
The story of Brunehild forms a large 
part of the cycle of ancient German 
romance. See Chriemhild. [Writ- 
ten also Br un hilt, Brynhilda, 
and Brynhild.] 

Br<i-nello. A thievish dwarf in Bo- 
iardo's " Orlando Innamorato," who, 
besides other exploits, steals Angel- 
ica's magic ring, and, by means of 
it, releases Rogero from a castle in 
which he is imprisoned. 
Brute, Sir John. A character in 
Vanbrugh's play, "The Provoked 
Wife," distinguished for his absuwb- 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 
Bubble, Law's. See Law's Bubble. 
Bubble, South-Sea. See South-Sba 

Bubble. 
Bubble Act. {Eng. IRgt.) The name 
popularly given to an act (6 Geo. I., 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventurers 
who proposed schemes — popuJariy 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It was repealed July 5, 
1825. 
Bu-ceph'^lus. [Gr. povice^oAa?, Jm.- 
cedonian*, ^ov»e«^«lXa?, bull -headed, 
from jSovs, buUock, and lee^oAii, head. I 
The name of a celebrated horse oi 
Alexander the Great, who was the 
first to break hun in, and who thus 
fulfilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 
crown of Macedon. 
Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
popularly so called from the duck- 
eye-tree {^sculus flaw), which 
abounds there. 
Buddha (bobd'ft). [Sansk., wise, sage, 
from budd, to* know.] One of tte 
beings worshiped or venerated byme 
Buddhists, a sect of religionists in- 
cluding more than one third ot in» 
human race, and spreading over w» 
greater part of Central and iwwreru 
Asia, and the Indian isisaidB. ^F" 
term is used to designate either we 
historical founder of Buddhism,— • 
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Hrnda sage named Gautama, who is 
tiiought to have lived in the sixth 
centiuy, b. c., — or one of his fab- 
nloiis prototypes or successors, of 
whom there are many, of different 
classes. [Written also Bud ha, 
Boodh, Shood, Budh, and in 
many other ways. Hardy, in his 
** Manual of Buadhism," gives a list 
of more than fif^ varieties which 
had fallen imder his notice.] 

Bull, Jolm. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbntfanot's satire, *^The 
History of John Bull," usually pub- 
lished in Swift's works, tn this 
satire, the French are designated as 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, &c. The "History of John 
Ball" "kas designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 



" There is no speeies of humor hi 
which the iSngliaii more excel than that 
which consists in caricaturing and giving 
lodierons appelkhtions or nicknames. In 
this way, they haTe whimsically desig- 
luted, not merely indiriduals, but na- 
tions ; and, in their fondness tbr pushing 
a Joke, they have not spared eTen them- 
lelTes. One would think, that, in per- 
■oniQring itself, a nation would be apt to 
' pictare something grand, heroic, and im- 
podng; but it is characteristio of the 
peculiar humor of the English, and of 
their loTe for what is blunt, comic, and 
^miliar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
oorpolent old fellow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken ondgel. Thus they hare 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private' foibles in a laughable 
point of Tiew, and have been so success- 
fhl in their delineation, that there is 
Ksrcely a bring in actual existence more 
sbsolntely present to the public mind 
than that eccentric personage, John 
Bnll.»» W. Irving. 

^1$r of Brasenose. A name given 
hi Wilson's " Noctes AmbrosiansB " 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College, — 
Dot Brazenose, — Oxford), author of 
an " Itinerary of the Rhone," and of 
other works. 

BuUy Dawson. See Dawson, Buii- 

LT. 

Bnm'ble, lEr. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of " Oliver Twist." 
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Bunch, Moth«r. See Motrsb 
Bunch. 

BufL'ole, John (bungk^). The hero 
of a fantastic book entitled **The 
Life of John Buncle^ Esq. ; contain- 
ing various Obsen'ations and Reflec- 
tions made in several parts of the 
World, and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations." He is said to be the repre- 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
ory (1691-1789), an eccentric person 
of whose history little is known. See 
English Rabelais, 8. 



'* John is a kind of Innocent 
* Henry the Eighth of priyate lift,' with- 
out the other's &t, Airy, and solemnity. 
He is a prodigious hand at matrimony, 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud * hem/ 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much scorn as Henry did with 
the Pope; and he uuurries seTen wives, 
whom he dispoees of by the lawfUl pro- 
cess of fever and small-pox. His bo<^ is 
made up of natural history, mathematios 
(literally), songs, polemics, landaeapes. 
eating and drinking, and characters of 
singular men, all bound together by his 
introductions to, and marriages witti, 
these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of her youth. Bun- 
cle does not know how to endure her 
loss ; he shuts his eyes * for three days : > 
is stupefied ; Is in despair ; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
such conduct; that it is a moumer^a 
business to bow to its decrees ; to be de- 
vout ; to be philosophic ; — in short, to 
be jolly, and look out for another dear, 
bewitching partner, ' on Christian prin- 
ciples.^ This Is, literally, a fiiir arconnt 
of his book." Leigh Hunt. 

Oh for the pen otJohn fiimeZe, to conaeerata 
tkjpetit mnivemr to their meraoiy [Lamb't 
Wedneaday-evening parties]! MazUtU 

Bufi'odmbe (bungk'um). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratorical display intended to win 
popular applause. [Written also 
]^ u n k u m.J 

49" According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrane " speaking for 
Buncombe " originated near the close of 
the debate on the fiunous *' Miosonri 
Question," in the sixteenth Congress. It 
was then used by Felix Walter, a tuittfe 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynes- 
viUe, In Haywood, the most western 
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eoimtj of North Carolina, near th» bor- 
der of the a<]jacent county of Buncombe, 
irhich formed part of his district. The 
old man rose to vpeak, while the House 
was impatiently calling for the " ques> 
tton," and several members gathered 
round him, begging him to desist. He 
persevered, however, for a while, declar- 
ing that the people of his district expected 
it, and that he was bound to ^' make a 
speech for Buncombe." 

Bundsohuli (bi^nt^shob). [Ger., a 
kind of large shoe which went over 
the ankle and was tied up.] ( Ger, 
Hist.) A name given to the insur- 
rection of tiie peasants in the first 
half of the sixteenth centurv, be- 
cause the insurgents carried a clouted 
shoe as an ensign upon a pole, and 
even upon their banners. 

Buns^by, Jack. A commander of a 
ship in Dickens^s *' Dombey and 
Son," looked up to as an oracle and 
philosopher by his friend Captain 
Cuttle. He is described as wearing 
a *'' rapt and imperturbable manner," 
and seeming to be *^ always on the 
lookout for something in the extrem- 
est distance." 

Btmyan, Bishop. See Bishop Bun- 
tan. 

Buovo d' Agramonte (boo-o'vo dft- 
grft-mon^tft). See Beuves d'Ay- 

GBRHONT. 

Btur'ohell, Mr. A prominent character 
in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who passes himself off as a poor 
man, but is really a baronet in dis- 
guise, his true name being Sir Wil- 
uam Thomhill. He is noted for his 
habit of crying out " Fudge ! " by 
way of expressmg his strong dissent 
from, and contempt for, the opinions 
of others, or his disbelief of their as- 
sertions. 

Burd Helen. [Burd. according to 
Jamieson, is a Scottisn form of mrd, 
used as a term of endearment. But 
see infraA A heroine of Scottish 
ballad and tradition, renowned for 



her resolute constancy. She is borne 
away to Elfland by the tairies, and 
imprisoned in a castle, from whieh 
she is rescued by her brother, the 
Childe Rowland. See Bowlajid, 
Childe. 

4^ '' Burd is the Scottish feminine of 
the French preux or pnuPhomme. The 
prevx chevalitr was brave and wise, the 
Burd of Scottish song was discreet." 

Biiri (boo'ree). [Old Norse, producer.] 
{Scand. Myth.) The progenitor of 
the gods. See Audhumbla. [Writ- 
ten also B u r e.] 

Burleigh, Iiord. See Lobd Bur- 
leigh. 



Burly King 
Hal. 



Harry. 'See Bluff 



Bumbill. A name given to Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublffl 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry III. He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
burnt all the instruments by which 
the tenants of the archiepiBcopai es- 
tates held their lands. . 

Bil-Bi'ri8(9). [Gr. Bov4r4pi9.] (i/^-) 
An Egyptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, who fed 
his horses on human nesh. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttermere, Beauty o£ See Beau- 
ty OF BUTTERMEBE. 

Buz'ftiz, Sergeant. A chaxacter in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers." 

BybOis. [Gr. Bwpxt'?.] {Gr.^ Bom. 
Mylh.) A daughter of Miletus, who 
wept herself into a fountain fiwi » 
hopeless passion for her brother Cao- 
nus. 

Byoome. See Chichevachb. 

By;r5n, Misa Harriet (9). A bean- 
tifui and accomplished woman ot 
high rank, devotedly attached, and 
finally married, to Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, in Richardson's novel of thu 
name. 
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OM, The. {Enff, SUL) A name 
Kiven to a famous cabinet council 
rorined in 1670, and composed of five 
nnpopolar ministers of Charles II.; 
namely, Lords Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
The word " cabal " — at that time in 
common use to denote aiuiUo^ or ttt 
of nun wailed for poUttccUpui-poset — 
having been popularlj applied to this 
ministiy as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several members. 

Ortallero, Feman (f5r-nin' ki-bJl- 
yi'ro, 82). A nom de plume of Dona 
Cecilia Airom, one of the most popu- 
lar living writers of Spain. Sne is 
fte anther of various tales, which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalosian manners. 

C4-bi'rl(9). [Gr. KajS^tpot.] (Myth.) 
Mystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. They were regarded as in- 
ferior in dignitv to the great gods. 
Mid were probably representatives of 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

Gi'oQs. {Bom. Myth.) An Italian 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul- 
can, and described by Ovid as a fear- 
fid giant He was a most notorious 
robber, and was slain by Hercules for 
BteaUng his oxen. 

Thsre yoa irill find ihe Lord SInaldo of 
aMmtellMa, with his ftiends and companions, 
ul of them greater thierea than Cacus. 

Cervaxte9, Trtaa. 

Oar hero, ftefinir his enriority coniiderably 
ncited by the idea of vinting the den of a 
jwhmd CbcMS. took, however, the preean- 
Hoa to iaanire if hia gidde might be trusted. 

3irW. SeoU. 

^^dee. See Leaoub of God's 
House. 

CMe'nna. A name under which 
Swift describes himself in his poem 
of " Gadenu^ and Vanessa." Cade- 
jws is the Latin word decanus (dean), 
oy tiansposition of letters. See Y a- 

SBSSA. 



Cademu, Indeed, beUere Mm who win, has 
assured us, that, in such a perilous Intercourse, 
he himself preserved the limits whieh were 
unhappily transgressed by the unfortunate 
Vanessa, nis more impassioned pupil. 

SirW.SeotU 

Oad'mua. [Gr. KaJMoc] ( Gr. (f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Ageuor, king of 
Phoenicia, and a brother of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the city 
of Thebes, in Bceotia ; and he is said 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought from Phoenicia, the old Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namely, 

aPyBtiKkfiyovpvTV. TheSd 

are called Cndmtan Utters. They 
were afterward increased by the ad- 
dition of eight more, named yontc 
letters^ namely, 9i|9^^x^*>* 
C$-du'ce-us. [Lat., fVom Gr. nipv- 
Ksiov, a herald's wand, iBolic jropv- 
iceiov (r being changed into its cog- 
nate, d)j from cnpv^, a herald.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
about it; an attribute of Mercury. 

Cad'wSl. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline." See Arviragus. 

Csso'u-liu. {Rom. Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of Praeneste. 

Caelloatro, Count de (k&l-vos'tro). 
The assumed name of Joseph Balsa- 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im- 
pudent and successftd impostors of 
modem times. 

Ca'iiUy Dr. A French physician, in 
Shakespeare's "Meny Wives of 
Windsor." 

Bad In fhemsehres [certain portions of Boe- 
well's **Liib of Johnson"^ tfaev are good 
dramatically, like . . . the clipped English oi 
Dr. Cahu. MaemOay. 

Calandrino (k&-ldn-dre'no). The 
subject of a story in Boccaccio's " De- 
cameton" (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macaulay states, ** have 
made all Europe meny for more than 
four centuries.'* 

Oal'Ql^s. [Gr. K<iAx«.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A famous soothsayer 
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who. accompanied the Greeks to 

Troy. . 

Cal'e-d6n. A poetical contraction of • 
Cakc^^ See Caledonia. 

-Nntthua In ancient days of CW«»»» . 

^IX v5" mu*« -^ ^« Tw!^A 

Oal'e-do'ni-*. The ancient Latin 
name of Scotland, often used as a 
s^on^ of Scotland in modem poe- 

^* O OdUfUmia, item «nd wild. 

Jleet nume ^r » poetoc childly ^ ^^ 

Oalendara, The Three. See Three 
Calendars, The. 

Oal'i-b&n. [A metathesis of canmbal.j 
A savage and deformed dave of 
Prospero, in Shakespeare's "Tem- 
nest." He is represented as bemg 
tS "freckled whelp" of Sycorax, a 
foul hag, who was banished from Ar- 
cier (or Algiers) to the desert island 
Sfterward inhabited by Prospero. 

j^^ " Caliban ... is all earth, all 
oondensed and gross In feelings and im- 
ages : he has the dawnlngs of under- 
stonding. without reason or the moral 
tense : and in him, as in some brute an- 
imals, this advance to the Intellectual 
fiiculties, without the moral sense, is 
marked by the appearance of viw." 

Coleridge. 

The Quantity of ftiTious abuse poured out 
witost the Bourbons might have authomed 
Se authors to use the words of Orit&an, — 
•« You taught me language, and my profit 

Ib — I know how to curse." Sir W. Scott. 

Gall-bum. See Excalibur. 

Oall-dore. [Gr., beautifully gifted.] 
A knight in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," typical of courtesy, and 
supposed to be intended as a portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In reality, he [Sir Qawain] was the (^^ 
of the Bound Table. Southey. 

C^lip'o-lis. A character in "The 
iBattle of Alcazar" (1594), an inflat- 
ed play attributed by Dyce to George 
Peele, a dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age ; —referred to by Pistol, in Shake- 
fare's " 2 Henry IV.," a. ii., sc. 4. 

Hark ye, most fair Calipolis, . . . if thou 
lalSt an that trouble of skewering thyself 
SJISerTlike a trussed fowl, that there may 
Ki« Pl««^« in the carvi^Sif ^^" jjjy 
thyielf the labor. Sw W. Scott. 

0|-U8't$. The name of the heroine 
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of Rowe's " Fair Penitent," 

^^^'^^ "haughty, in«2ent,. 
And fierce with high diadaui.* 

No high CWmIo that ever ^m^^^SSS^PhSW 
tcUer'sKrain wUl imprettus raoreAe^^ «t«j 
*ki. niMnefct of the mean, and tor a Booa 
iSioS; - tSi Se issued from the m^r cj 
men. , 

Oal-U'o-pe. [Gr. KoAXi^, ^®,^®f/\ 
tiful-voiced.J {Or. # Bom. Myth.) 
One of the nine Muses, bne pre- 
sided over eloquence and epic poetjy , 
or poetry in general, and was the 
mother Of Orpheus and Linus. She 
was usually represented with a style 
and waxen tablets. 
Oal-Ua'tO. [Gr. KoAAMrrji.] (<SV. # 
Bom. Myth.) An Arcadian nymph, 
and a favorite of Jupiter who metar- 
morphosed her mto a she-bear, that 
thei? intimacy might not become 
known to Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her m the chase, one 
dav was on the point of killing her, 
but 'Jupiter prevented him by ptkcmg 
both 0? them in the heaves as the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 
Oal'if'-dSn. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern ^portion of 
Great Britam; very celebrated in 
the romances relatmg to King Arthur 
and Merlin. ^ ^ 

Oft-lyp'so. [Gr. KaXv^.'] (w. ^ 
i2(wn. MtfOi.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of the OceamdeS, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
I whose situation and even existence 
are doubted. Here she recerved 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitality, and promising Inm im- 
mortality if he would remain witii 
her as a husband. Ulysses refiised, 
and, after seven yeare' delay, ^e was 
permitted to depart by order of Mer- 
cury, the messenger of Jupiter. 

A solitary rover, in such a ▼«y*K«»^^* 
such nauScal tactics, wili meet with sidves- 
S«s. Nay ; as we forttiwithdla«»ver,« cer- 
tain Giiiypao-island detains him *t the re-* 
SSteetTandTM it were, flilaifie* .and ovw 
his whole recltonlng. ' *^ 



Oamaoho (kft-mt'cho.) A character 
in an episode in Cervantes's Ikm 
Quixote," who gets cheated out of 
his bride after havmg made great 
preparations for the ir wedding. 
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OMnanrtKamaTi, Frinoel See 
Pbince Ca3iaralzam an. 

Cam'bi-lu. In the *^ Voyages'* of 
Marco Polo, the chief city of the 
province of Cathay. It is now iden- 
tified with Pekin. 

Ckm'bri-&. Xhe ancient Latin name 

of Wales, otten used by modem 

poets. It is derived ironi Cam6er, 

the son of Brutus, a legendary king 

of Britain. Brutus at his death lett 

the isle to his three sons, one of 

whom, Camber, received the western 

part 

Wbca Stan tiutyagh eypreaa-bongba an 
rieamiag. 
Ana fire-flies wander brij^ht and fVee, 
Btni of thy harps, thy mountains dreamlnc, 
My thon^ts, wild OombrMi, dwell with thee. 

Mr». Jiemaiu. 

Cani'biis-can, or Cam-bus'c^. A 
king of Tartaiy* in Chaucer's 
*^S<^uier's Tale," to whom, upon the 
anniversary of his birthday, the king 
of Araby and JLnd sends as presents 
a brazen horse capable of transport- 
ing his lider into the most distant 
region of the world in the space of 
twenty-four hours ; a mirror of glass 
endued with the power of discover- 
ing the most hiaden machinations 
of treason, and of showing any dis- 
asters which might threaten to befall 
the possessor; a naked sword which 
coold pierce armor deemed impene- 
trable; and a ring — intended for 
Canace, Cambuscan's daughter — 
which would enable the owner to 
understand the language of every 
species of birds, and the virtues of 
every plant. The poem ends abmpt- 
l^Ti the conclusion of the stoiy havmg 
either been lost, or never written. 

49- " I think that it is not unUkelr 
that Chaucer had seen * The Traveli of 
Harco Polo,' and that Cambuscan^ or 
Cambn's Ca^K, Is a contraction of Cam- 
halu Can. We may obflenre that the 
name of one of his sons is CambaUo. Of 
Algarsif, the other son, I can give no ae- 
eoant. The name of his daughter, Can- 
aee, la Greek. Keightley. 

49- " It is strange that MUton should 
hare pronoanced the word Cambus'can ; 
nor is it pleasant, when his robust line 
must be reaonnding in the ear of erery 
ODs to whom the story is called to mind, 
to be farced to obey even the greater dic- 
tation of the original, and throw the 



accent, as nndoabftadlf It ought to be 
tbrown, on the first uhI last syllable. On 
no theory, as reapeets Cliattoer^a verri- 
flcation, does it appear inteUlgibie hov 
Milton could have thrown the acoaiit oa 
the second syllable, wheo tlie other read- 
ing Btaies us io the ftoe throushoal 
Chaucer's poem." Ltigk HmtU, 



This noble king, this Tartre 
Hsdde two soues by £lfi«t«, his wif. 
Of which the eldest none hlyhts Alganll^ 
That other was ydeped Caiaballo. 



Or eall up Mm that left half told 

The story of CambuKtm bold, 

or Catnball and of Al;{anift, 

And who had Csiisce to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass | 

And of the wondruu* horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride. 

I have still bv me the beginnings of sereral 
stories, . . . Which, after in vain endeavoring 
to mold them into shape, I threw aside, like 
the tale of (Aiiii6wc<m, " left half told.** ^ 

Oambyses, Kins. See Kuio Cam- 

BY8ES. 

Cam'de-o. {Hindu Myih,) The god 
of love. 



The tenth Avatar comes I at BcavtB*s 

mand. 
Shall Seriswattce wave her hallowed waad. 
And Cauuleo bright and Oanesa sobUme 
Shall bless with Joy their own propitioos 

climel CiMqMi. 

Oam'e-ldt. A parish In Somerset- 
shire, England (now called Queen's 
Camel), where King Arthur is said 
to have held his court, and where the 
vast intrenchmepts of an ancient 
town or station — called by the in* 
habiUnts *' King Arthur's Palace '* 
— are still to be seen. It is some- 
times erroneously identified with 
Winchester. Shakespeare alludes to 
Camdot as being famous for a breed 
of geese. 

Goose, if once I had thee npon Samm plain, 
I 'd drive thee cackling home to Oamelot. 

Lmpt, 

Ge^me'nm. {Rom. M^.) Prophetic 
nymphs, of whom Egeria was the 
most celebrated. The Roman poets 
often apply the name to the Pluses. 
[Written also, but improperiy, C a- 
m oe n se.] 

Oft-mill^ A virgin queen of the 
volscians, famous for her fleetness 
of foot and her grace. She assisted 
Tumus in his war against ^neas. 
and signalized herself by undaunted 
bravery. 
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"The flnt femalB warrior Is the 
Camilla of VirKil." Dr. Johnson. 

When Amx Btrivei Mine rock*ii YMt weight 

to throw, 
The line, too, labors, and the words more 

slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scoars the plain, 
Flics o'er the unbending com, or skims along 

the main. Jfope. 

Oandide (kon/d^d', 62). The hero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which he collects to- 

. gether the most dreadful 'misfortunes, 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
single individual, with the intention, 
probably, of inculcating a philosoph- 
ical indiiierence to the disasters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

The boy-author [Becklbrd] appears alreodr 
to hare rubbed all the bloom off his heart; 
and, in the midst of his dazzling genius, one 
trembles to tliink that a stripling of years so 
tender should have attained tliecool cynicism 
of a Ccaidide. Loud. (Ju. Rev. 

Candor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 
Sheridian's comedy of " The Rivals." 

4^ ^' The name of ' Mn. Candor ' has 
l)ecome one of those formidable by-words 
which have more power in putting folly 
and ill-nature out of countenance than 
whole volumes of the wisest remonstrance 
and reasoning." T. Moore. 

His [Sterne's] friends, . . . wrote to him of 
the rumor [that he had accepted a bribe], and 
of how the Yorkshire Mr*. Candors were cir- 
culating that he had furnished all the details 
of that complacent sketch. JPercy Fitzgerald. 

C^nid'i-^. A sq^xseress oilen men- 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
figures in working her spells and en- 
chantments, and, by her conjurations, 
she made the moon descend from 
the heavens. 

The savor is sweet, but it hatib been cooked 
by a Canidia or an Erichtho. Sir IV. Scott. 

Can-nucks'. A nickname applied to 
Canadians by people in the United 
States. [Written also Cunnucks.] 

0$-no'pus. [Gr. Kamowof.] {Gr ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) The pilot of Menelaus, 
killed in Egypt by the bite of a 
poisonous seipent, when returning 
irom Troy. lie was buried by Men- 
elaus on the site of the town of 
Canopus, which derived its name 
from him. According to some ac- 
counts, Canopus was worshiped in 
Egypt as a divine being, and was 
represented in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen 



body, and a round back. [WiitteB 
also Canobus.] 

Capability Brown. Launcelot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last century;— so called from his 
constant use of the word " capabil- 
ity," as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitful and beautiAil. 

There is a very large artificial lake [at Blen- 
heim], which was created by Cap^tittfBrotcn, 
and tills the basin that he scooped for it, just 
as if Nature had poured these broad waters 
into one of her own valleys. . Jiavoihontt, 

Cap'ft-netls. [Gr. KawayevV.] {GT' 
Myth.) One of tlie seven heroes 
who marched from Argos against 
Thebes. He was killed with a thun- 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiously say- 
ing that not even the fire of Jupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls of the city. See Evadse. 

Cape of Storms. See Stormy Cape. 

Capitan (kJ'pe'ton', 62). A boastfiil, 
swaggering, cowardly fellow, who 
figured in almost all the French 
farces and comedies previous to the 
time of Moli6re. 

Caps and Hats. See Hats axp 
Caps. 

Captain, The Black. See Black 
Captain, The. 

Captain Iioys. [Fr. Le Capitaine 
Lays.] A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, to Louise Labe ( 1526- 
1666), who, in early life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re- 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bight. A fictitious com- 
mander — like the Captain Rock of 
more recent times — whom the peas- 
ants in the south of Ireland, in the 
last century, were sworn to obey. 

Captain Bock. The fictitious name 
of a leader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who appeared contin- 
ually in large masses, among tlie hillj 
and valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with m 
the highways. They were said to be 
under the command of a Captain, or 
General, Bock, and all the lawless 
notices they issued were signed m 
his name. The term is supposed to 
have been a common imaginary "tie 
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adopted by the chief confederates, — 
whose identity was never established. 

Gap^4et. The head of a noble house 
of Verona, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of "Romeo and Juliet,'* —hosUle to 
the house of Montague. He is rep- 
lesented as a jovial, testy old man, 
self-wiUed, violent, and tyrannicaL 

Oap'u-let, Iiady. Wife of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Komeo 
aod Juliet." 

49* *^Then Lady Oapolei oomes swtep* 
faig by with her train of veiret, her black 
hood, her &n, and her rosary, — the Tery 
heoMrideal of a proud Italian matron of 
the fifteenth oentorj, whose offer to poi' 
KM Homeo ia reveDge for the death of 
Tjfbalt stamps her with one yery char- 
uteristie trait of the age and country. 
Yet she toves her daughter ; and there is 
s touch of remorseful tenderness in her 
kmentation over her which adds to our 
iraprarion of the timid softness of Juliet 
and the harsh sulgection in which she 
has been kept." 31r5. Jameson. 

4S"The Gapnlets and Montagues ( Cap- 
iiktti and Monteeehij or Monticoli) were 
two riTal houses of Verona in the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the early part 
of the fi>urteenth centuries. The familiar 
expreraion, ^* the tomb of the Capulets,'* 
does not occur in Shakespeare. It has not 
heea found in any author preTious to 
Boike, and probably ori^nated with him. 
Ina tetter to Matthew Smith, he says, >■' I 
woald rather aleep in the corner of a lit- 
tie country church-yard than in the tomb 
of all the Caputets.^"* 

Ofa^b&s, Uaarqnifl of. [Fr. Mar- 

SU de Cfirabas, mar 'ke' du k*'ri'- 
']. A fanciful title employed to 
designate a man who possesses, or 
makes a boast of possessing, large 
estates; a feudal lord; or, in general, 
any pompous and purse-proud in- 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
norsery tale, "Puss in Boots," and 
B^ranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular lyrics. 
See Puss in Boots. 

** See thu old marquig treating us 
^As If a conquered race: 
Hb raw-boned vteed has brought nun Dack 

From distant hiding-place. 
With saber brandished o'er his head 

That never dealt a blow. 
The noble mortal marche* on. 

And seek* his old chateau. 
Bats off, hacts off I near and ftur, 
Bow to the Marqui»qfCaraba$/' 

B^rwnger^ Tram. 



CAR 

The States General SMembled Hay 1, ITMl 
The delegates of the poor were to meet undsr 
the some nx>f with the tiUed aristocrats who 
had trampled on their social rights and do- 
mestic atfecttons so long, with the mitered 
lords who had extracted their last sheaves or 
com. The opponents sat fiice to ftce — tha 
pale, thoughttVil, and emaciated face of th« 
suffering and revengeAil <»er»-^#a#, the Mo^ 
ed, handsome, and contemptuous ihoe oftha 
hish-bom bishop and polished duke. They 
must have looked ateach other with stranply 
ominous eyes when they met for Uie first 
time, and Jacques Bonhomme examined th« 
Marmtiade Ctarotaaacroaa the gulf of so tnanj 
hundred years. Hev.J, WktU, 

In Vivian Gxey , his [DianeU's] views seemed 
bounded by » desire to And a MarmiiM de 
CUrabaa, Smdte, 

Oftr'ft-doo. A knight of the Bound 
Table, distinguished for his valor, 
but yet more as the husband of a 
chaste and constant lady, the only 
dame in Queen Guinever's train 
who could wear a certain mantle de- 
signed to prove matrimonial fidelity. 
He was sumamed Brief- Brat, or 
•* Shrunken-Arm," a Norman corrup- 
tion of FriechrFras, or "Strong-Arm." 
To explain the reason of the former 
epithet, the later romancers feigned 
that a wicked enchanter caused a 
serpent to fasten on Caradoc^s arm, 
ana suck his flesh and blood, and 
that no human power was able to as- 
suage his pain, or remove the reptile. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old ballad 
entitled " The Boy and the Mantle." . 

Cftr^-thiB. The mother of the Caliph 
Vathek, in Beckford's tale of this 
name; represented as an adept in 
judicial astrology and magic. 

Gardenio ( Sp. pron, kar-dJL'ne-o). A 
distracted lover— the dupe of a per- 
fidious friend — whose adventures 
form an episode in the history of 
"Don Quixote." 

Oar'du-el (6). - A name given, in the 
old romances about Arthur and hia 
knights, to the city of Carlisle. 

OarTter, Mr. A plausible villain in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son." 

Carao Khan. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806), on 
account of a bill which he brought 
into Parliament, in 1783, for a new 
regulation of the East Indies, from 
the supposition that he aimed to 
establish a dictatorship m his own 
person. 
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Oarlyle^ Juxdtor. See Jupiteb Car- 

LYLK. 

Oarmilliaa. See Klabotebmann. 

Gar^i-o, Ber-nar'do del. A verr 
ancient mythical, or semi-mythical, 
hero of Christian Spain, who signal- 
ized himself, chiefly in the Moorish 
army, by his chivalrous deeds. He 
is said to have been an illegitimate 
son of Don Sancho, Count of Sal- 
dana,'and of Doiia Ximena, a sister 
of King Alfonso, sumamed The 
Chaste. He is a favorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal field of Ronoes- 
▼alles. 

Oar-r&s'oo, Samson. [Sp. Sanson 

Carrasco. s&n-sun' kar-r<u^ko.] A 

waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 

figures in Cervantes's romance, *'Don 

Quixote." 

He maj perhapB boast of an«sting the gen- 
eral attennon, in the same manner as the 
b^ehelor ikunmni Cartxuco, of fixing the 
weather-cock La Oiralda of Seville for vreeks, 
months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
vind shall uniformly blow from one quarter. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Oar-taplil-lu8. See Jew, The Wan- 
dering. 

Casella (ki-zeMft). The name of a 
musician and old friend of Dante, 
immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled **La Divlna Commedia." 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
sins, and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 
poet recognizes in the crowd his old 
mend Casella. In the course of an 
afiectionate interview, the poet re- 
quests a soothing air, and Casella 
smgs, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante*s second canzone. 

Dante shall give fltme leave to set thee higher 
Than his Case27<i, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades <tf Puzgatoiy. 

Haton. 

Cas'i-xnere. A Polish emigrant in 
"The Roversj or The Double Ar- 
rangement,'* m the poetiy of the 
" Anti-Jacobin." See Beefinqton, 

MiLOR. 



Cas-san'dr^. [Gr. Kao-o-as^pa.] (^ 
^ Rom, Myth.) A beautiful 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Ai 
ing to the poets, she possessed 
gift of prophecy, but none beli4 
her predictions. 
Cassiiu Baba. See Baba, Casshu 
Caa'ai-o (kash^-o). Lieutenant 
Othello, and a tool of lago, in SI 
speare's tragedy of " Othello." 

Indeed, I have so poor a brain myself^ "Wi 
upon it the least burden beyond 





lim^ . 

usual three xlasses, that I have only, 
honest CSosno, a very vaf^ie recollection 
the conAitton of last night. Sir W. "' 

Cas-m'o-pe, or Ca8'Bi-o-pe'i-'& 

fGr. Kaaaxomr, KatTVuiveta.l ( Gr. 
Jiom. Myth.) The wife of^CepI 
and the mother of Andromache. SI 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and 
so proud of her beauty that she eve 
exalted it above that of the 
nymphs, and thus incurred their en- 
mity. After death she was placed 
among the stars, forming the constel- 
lation popularly known as *'*' The 
Lady in her Chair." [Written also 
Cassiepeia.] 

That starred Ethiop queen fhat atrore 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The searnymphs, and thdr powers oOlmdcd. 



Oas'tft-lj^. A poetical form of CawtaUa, 
*the name of a spring at the foot <ii 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. The poets feigned that 
its waters filled tne mind of those 
who drank of it with poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Oas-ta'r^ [Probably from Lat. casta, 
fem. of castM*^ chaste; perhaps eaata 
aray sacred altar.] A poetical nauM 
under which William Habingt<« 
(1605-1654) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Lord 
Powis, the lady whom he married. 

Castle, Doubting. See DousTUfo 
Castle. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a castle described in it as situated in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delists. 
The owner of this castle was a pow- 
erful enchanter, who sought by the 
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exeidte of magical arts to entice un- 
■wtiy paaser»-by within the gate, that 
Jk might deprive them of their 
inanlj strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of seusiud 
amusements. 

The effect of the climate, fh« air, ihe le- 
icnitjr and aireetneaa onhe place, is almost m 
ndadiTe as that of the Castle <nf Aeioleitoe. 

Wm Jrvuig. 

fhsttes in Bpauu See ChItbaux 

TS( ESPAGNE. 

Oasflewood, Beatrkc The heroine 
of Thackeray^s novel of ** Esmond; " 
** peihaps tlie finest picture of splen- 
£a, lostroiis physical beauty ever 
given to the world." 

OtttSr. [Gr. KcUrrwp.l {Gr. ^ Rom. 
ifvM.) A son of L.eda, and a brother 
of Pollux, or Polydeuces. According 
to some writers, they were twins, ana 
Jupiter was their father; others as- 
•ert that they were the sons of T^n- 
dareufl, kin^ of I^acedsemon; others, 
again, say mat Pollux was the son or 
Jupiter, and Castor of Tyndareus. 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. But such was 
tiie mutual affection of the two 
brothers, that Jupiter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
thc^ should share each other^s lot, by 
Vivuig, alternately, one da^ in the un- 
der-world, and uie next in heaven. 
Acc(Mding to a different form of the 
stoiy, he rewarded their attachment 
bv placing them among the stars as 
Gtmim, or «The Twms,'» which 
never appear together, but when one 
nses the other sets. [Castor and 
Pollux are sometimes called the Di- 
otcuri, or ** Sons of Jove," and 7W- 
daridetj or " Sons of Tyndareus."] 

Ofpfhay'. An old name for China, 
said to have been introduced into 
Europe by Marco Polo, the celebrat- 
ed Venetian traveler. It is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation Khitni 
(ke-ti'), that is, the country of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
of the Mongol invasion. The hero- 
ine of Bojaido's '^ Orlando Innamo- 



imto," the beautiAiI Angelica, 
princess of Cathay. 

Through the shadow of the |{IoIm m 

Into the youiuMr day 4 
Better fifty yean of Europe than a eyele of 

Cathaif. TeiMiMoa. 

Cstholio Mi^esty . A title first given 
in 739 by Gregory III. to Alfonso 
I. of Spam, who was thereu{)on sur- 
named The Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand Y., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent YIII., on ac- 
count of their zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and their establi^- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ca'to-Street Oonsplraoy. {Eng, 
Hist.) A plot of a gang of low and 
desperate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrowby*s, with the 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. The conspirators were ar- 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring- 
leaders — and four of his chief as- 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Oaudle, Mrs. Margaret. The feigned 
author of a series of ^ Curtain Lec- 
tures" delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at niffht 
and seven in the morning, to ner 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, **one of 
tiie few men whom Nature, in her 
casual bounty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners." The 
real author of these humorous and 
fiunous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

▼lolaBte waa Indeed a bewitchlnv ehlld, — 
a child to whom I deftr ifn. QmdU heraelf 
(immortal Jin, Caudk f) to have been a harRh 
■tep-motfaer. Sir E. Bulwer LytUm. 

Oiullne, Sir. The hero of an an- 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy's "Ke- 
liques." 

C&u'ntis. [Gr. Kavvof.] See Btb- 

LIS. 

Caustio, Christopher. A pseudo- 
nvm adopted bv Thomas Green Fes- 
senden (1771-1837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called " Terrible Tractora- 
tion." 

Oaustio, CoIoneL A prominent char* 
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aeter in '*The Loang«r,** sketched 
by Henry Mackenzie. He is "a fine 
gentleman of the last age, somewhat 
severe in his renarks upon the pres- 
ent." 
OauUonary Towns. {Eng, HUt.) A 
name given to the towns of Briel, 
Flushing, Kammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth's possession as 
security for the payment of troops 
furnished bv her to the Netherlanas. 
Onlv one third of the sum was re- 
funded ; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding, delivered up, 
July 14, 1616, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 22. 

Oave of Mam'in5n. The abode of 
the god of riches, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser's " Faery Queen." 

49r " By what subtle art of tracing the 
mental processes it is effected, we are act 
philosophers enough to explain ; but in 
that wonderful episode of the Cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money God ap- 

rura first in the lowest form of Vmi^r, 
then a worker of metals, and becomes 
the god of all the treasures of. the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for favors, — 
with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not Impertinesitly, in the 
same stream, — that we should be at one 
moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at the forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all 
at once, with the shifting mutations of 
the most rambling dream, and our judg- 
ment yet all the time aw^e, and neither 
able nor willing to detect the fallacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity -which still 
guides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations." Ckarles Lamb. 

Gave of Montesinos. See Monte- 

8IN08. 

Oe'orops. [6r. K^xpox^.] {Gr, MyQi.) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whose body was human, while the 
lower part was that of a aragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriage, 
altars, and sacrifices, and to have m- 
troduced agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce. 

06d'rio. A Saxon thane, of Rother- 



wood, in Sir 'Walter Scott'tf nOT#i: 
" Ivanhoe." 

Cel'a-d^n. 1. The hero of an r 
sode in the poem of ** Summer,* 
Thomson's *^ Seasons ; " in love n 
Amelia, who is described as hav 
been killed in his arms hy a stn 
of lightning. 

2. A poetical name for any swi 
or rustic lover. 

Had we been the CBladmt and Chloes' 
country village, he could not Kave r^aa'^ 
UB u more equal, ao fkr as the world weai 

air £. Bulwerl0^. 

Ge-]i»'no. [Gr; KeAm-vuS.] {Gr.^ J^v 
Myth.) One of the Harpies. % 
Habfies. >' 

Celestial Cily. In Bmiyan's "1^ 
^m*s Progress," the city towj^i 
which Christian makes his pUgrtt-^ 
age; -^ the heavenly Jerusal«lh; 
whose splendors are portrayed in tk 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name oi 
used, in Europe and America, as] 
poptular designation of China. Iti 
derived, accordine^ to Williams, 
the Chinese words Tien Chan^ 
is. Heavenly Dynasty, meaning tli^^ 
kingdom ruled over by the dynasy^ 
appointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, ^ 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare's ** Ais, 
You Like It." 

2. The name given by Thomas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth century J to his lady-love,, 
whose real name is unknown. 

C61imdne(8»'le'mftn',31.X03). 1.A 
misanthrope in Moliere's I^ 
Pr^ieuses Ridicules." 

2. A coquette in Moli^re's " Misan- 
thrope," — an admirable portrait. 

Cen'tAurj. [Lat. Centnuri. Gr. 
KrfKTttvpoi, bull-killers.] iGr.4^^ 
Myth.) According to the eariiest ac- 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessalv, afterward descntjed as 
monsters half man and half hone, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the Lapitb^. oee 
Lapith^. 

Century White. A sobriquet given 
to John White (1600-1645), 



a har- 
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ngter imd political writer of the time 
of the £ngiish Commonwealth, from 
his principal publication, '* The First 
Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
Benefices by the Prelates,*' &c. 

Geph^lna. [Gr. KcifH>Ao«.] (<7r. f 
Rom. Myth.) The husband of Pro- 
cris. See Procris. 

Ce'phetls (28). \Gt. Kt|«^<i^.] {Gr. ^ 
Brnn. Myik.) X. One of the Argo- 
nauts. 

2. King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and fiatlier of Andromeda. 

CSr'be-ras (4). tGr. Krfppepo?.] {Gr. ^ 

Bom^ Myth.) A dog with three heads, 

a serpent's tadl, and a snaky mane, 

who guarded the portal of Hades, 

into wluch he adnutted the shades, 

but from which he never let them out 

a^ain. Hercules overcame him, and 

hron^t him a^ray. 

Oe'rea (9). (Gr. 4 Rom. Mfih.) The 

daughter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 

Jup^er, Pluto, Neptune, Jmio, and 

Yesta, mother of Proserpine, and 

goddess of com, harvest, and flowers. 

She is usuallT represented as riding 

in a chariot drawn by dragons; with 

a torch or a basket in her hand, and 

crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

Cer^-m^n. A lord of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

00*73:. tGr. Ki)i>^] {Gr. # Bom. 
Myth.) See Aixjyone. 

Ghad.'bttiid, The Ber. Mr. A char- 
acter in Dickens's "Bleak House;" 
a type of hypocritical piety. 

GhJkmiont'. Oneof the dramatUpn'' 
«oms in Otway's tragedy of "The 



f* 



Orphan. 

•Why, Hcaren !<>▼« yon 1 1 would m iooii 
invite a fire-brand Into my Bt»ck-vard, —he ■ 
AlmMixor. a ChanunU. Sir W. SaM. 



Champion of the Virgin. A title 
given to St. Cyril of Alexandria. See 
DocrroR of the Incarnation. 

Ch&r^-t69. [Gr. Xipms.] ( Gr. <f Bom. 
Myth.) The Graces^ See Graces. 

Clufflies. A sobriquet given to the 
members of the London police force 
previons to its reorganization by Sir 



Robert Peel in 1899. They wen to 
called from King Charles L, who, ia 
1040, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

Ohar'mi-^M^. A kind -hearted bat 
simple-minded female attendant oo 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare's play of 
" Antony and Cleopatra." 

Qha'r6n. [x^p^^A {Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A god of Hades, son of £rfr- 
bus and Nox. He was an aged and 
dirty ferry-man, who conducted tha 
soim of the buried dead acroea tha 
river Styx. See Styx- 

Oh^ryb'dis. [Gr. X«lfv^&t.] {Gr. 

"^ f Bom. Myth.) A ravenous woman, 
turned by Jupiter into a dangerous 
gulf or whinpool on the coast of 
Sicily, opposite to Scylla,on the ooasi 
of Italy. See Scylla. 

ScyOawepI, 
And ehid her baritbif warce into ttnenttoa, 
AndftU Clhary6ilttmnTmnTCd foft ■Pjjg*^ 

ChAteatiz en Bspagna (sbA'tos'da 
nes'ptfi', 62, 78). [Fr., castles m 
Spam.] Groundless or visionary 
projects ; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English. In the fifteenth 
centuiy, they said, in the same sense. 
'\faire de$ chdUaux em AmU^'' to build 
cfutles in Asia. 
GhauTin (sho'v&n', 62). The princi-. 
pal character in Scribe's ** Soldat La- 
boureur;'* represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the first Empire, 
having an unbounded admiration of 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 
Gherabim, Don. See Dow Cheru- 
bim. 
Chevalier de St. George. See St. 

George, Chevalier de. 
Ghev'y Ohase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is probably the battle of Otterburn, 
which happened in August, 1388, 
and is declared by Froissart to have 
been the bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci- 
dents of the poem with history. 

jia- " According to the balliid, Perw 
vowS that he would enter Scotland, and 
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tek« hh plMrare fisr three dayi in the 

woods of his rival, and slay the deer there- 
in at will. Douglas, when he heard the 
Taunt, exclaimed : * Tell liim he will find 
one day mure than enough. ' Accordingly, 
St the time of the hay-harvest, Percy, 
with stag -hounds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his foe, and slew a 
* hundred &llow-deer and harts of grice.' 
When the English liad hastily cooked 
their game, and were about to retire. 
Earl I^uglas, clad in armor and heading 
bis Scottish peers, came on the scene. 
Haughty challenge and defiance passed 
between the potentates, and the battle 
joined. In the center of the fray the two 
leaders met. * Yield thee, Percy ! ' cried 
Douglas. *I will yield to no Scot that 
was ever born of woman ! ' cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
■truck Douglas to the heart. ' Fight on, 
my merry men ! ' cried he, as he died. 
Percy, with all the chivalrous feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and vowed that he would have given all 
bis lands to save him, for a braver knight 
never fell by such a chance. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, having seen the fall of 
Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dashed on Percy, and struck -his spear 
ttirough his body a long cloth-yard and 
more. Although the leaders on both 
sides had &llen, the battle, which had 
begun at break of day, continued till the 
ringing of the curfew • bell. When the 
battle ended, representatives of every no- 
ble fiimily on either side of the border 
lay on the bloody greensward." 

Cfuimbers. 



" I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I fo,und not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet." 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

Chioaneau (she^kft^no')* A litigious 
tradesman in Kacine^s comedy, ^^ Les 
Plaideurs." 

Ohioard(she^kaf',64). [From the ori^ 
inator, a M. Chicard.l The Hariequm 
of the modem Frencn carnival. His 
costume is composed of the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a pos- 
tilion's wig, a flannel shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His arms are half 
bare, and are thrust into buff gloves 
with large cuffs. 

Ohiohevaohe (shish'vish')- [Fr., 
said to signify literally, " melancholy, 
or sour visage.*'] [Written also 
Chichefache and Chinch- 



rache.] A fabulous in€msbeT. 

Chaucer alludes to it near the close of 
** The Clerkes Tale." The following 
is Tyrwhitt's note on the place : — 



" This excellent reading is restored 
upon the authority of the best MSS. ii»- 
stead of the common one, ChechivaeAe. 
The allusion is to the subject of an old 
ballad, which is still preserved in US. 
Harl. 2251, fol. 270, b. It is a kind of 
pageant, in which two beasts are intro- 
duced, called Bycorne and Chichevache. 
The first is supposed to feed upon obe- 
dient husbands, and the other upon pa- 
tient wives ; and the humor of the piece 
ooDsists in representing Byeome as pam- 
pered Mrith a supei^utty of food, and 
Chichevache as half starved." 

Childe Harold. See Habold, 
Childe. 

Childe Bowland. See Howlaitd, 
Childe. 

Ohildof EEale. A name often giyen 
to John Middleton, a famous English 
giant, who was bom at Hale, in Lan- 
cashire, in 1578. His height was 
nine feet and three inches, " wanting 
but six inches J*' says Dr. Flott, " of 
the size of Croliath." 

Ohildren in the 'Wood. Two chai^ 
acters in an ancient and well-known 
ballad entitled '' The Children in the 
Wood, or The Norfolk Gent.'8 Last 
Will and Testament," which ia 
thought by some to be a disguised 
recital of the alleged murder of his 
nephews by Richard III. It is cer- 
tain that the ballad corresponds es- 
sentially with the narrative of the 
chroniclers. . Addison says of the 
ballad referred to, that it is ''one 
of the darling son^s of the common 
people, and the dehght of most £og^ 
fishmen at some part of their age." 
See the " Spectator," Nos. 85 and 
179. 

ght-msB'rik (9). [Gr. XCfuupa.! (Gr. 
f Bom, Myth,) A strange, fire-breath- 
ing monster of Lycia, killed by Bel- 
lerophon. See BELLEKOPHOif. 

Chinaman, John. A cant or popj?l«J 
name for the Chinese. The earhest 
known instance of its use is in -A 
Letter to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Druiy-Lane Theater, London, 
1819," p. 64. 
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n«.Jf|dk.^ T%ie ^wisest and moot 

iuMNB of an the Centmars; noted 

Air tut skill m music, medicine, and 

bntiog. He -was tbe instructor of 

AduHo^uiA many other heroes of 

GRoaa story. Jupiter placed him 

umn^ the s^ors^ as the con8t€Uati<Hi 

BaymnM*y or *'*' The Archer.'* 

QUo'tt. ¥onneflv a very common 

ma, in pastoral poetry, for a mis- 

ties or sweetheart, but of late gen- 

enllT appropriated to negresses and 

SfanieU. 

Siao^zis (9V [Gr. XAMpt«.] ((?r. 
JfjcL) The wife of Zepbvnis, and 
the goddess of flowers; tne same 
widi the Roman Fiartu See Flora. 

OhriMnhJld (kreem'hllt), or Ohriem- 
hflda (kreem-hilMt). The heroine 
of tihe German epic poem, the ** Nibe- 
hmgen Lied,** represented as a wom- 
an of the rarest grace and beauty, 
and ridi beyond oonc^rtion. By the 
treacherous' murder w her hosband, 
Bhe becomes chan^^ from a gentle 
and loYing woman into a perfect ftiiy 
ofreirenge. See BRumRiLD, Haokn, 
SiKoruKD. [Written also Kri em- 
hilt.] 

gbriml^heL 1. The herome of the 
old romance of ** Sir Eglamour of 
Aztois.** 

S. A lady in the andent ballad of 
" Sir Cauline,*' the daughter of a 
** bonnye kin^ ** in Ireland. 

3. X lady m GoIeridge*8 poem of 
the same name. 

GbristiAn. The hero of Bunyan^s 

?>iritaal romance, **The Pilgrim*s 
roin^ess.** This celebrated alJegory 
describes the awakening of Chris- 
tianas spiritual fears; hu resolution 
to depart from the City of Destruc- 
tion, where he had resided; his inef- 
fectual attempte to induce his wife and 
ihmily and neighbors to accompany 
him; his departure; and all the in- 
cidents, whether of a discouraging or 
a oomrorting nature, which befall 
him on his journey, until he arrives 
at the Celestial City; the whole being 
designed to represent the yafious ex- 
p CT iftices, internal and external, in 
the life «Hf a real Christian. 
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ghria'tlHm'ft (krist'rl^l). Tba 
wife of Chnstian, in Bunvan^s ** PO- 



grim*8 Progres^" who seto out with 
her children to rejoin her husband ia 
the Celestial City, under the gnidaaoa 
of Mr. Great-heart 

f>m^ Mw> >v — t^^^ nXtmmm In fli iMmu 
«n the DeketeU* MoiwtelM, b pirttcm 
»Dm impwltor bjaa liihereBt vii^ci lb« 



Ohristtan Oi^'a-ro. A«name ooo- 
ferred upon Lucius Ccelius Lactantius, 
an eminent Christian author of tha 
eariy part of the fourth century, oa 
account of the remarkable parity and 
eloquence of hb style. 

Christian 8en'a-c(|. A title soma- 
times ffiyen to Joseph Hall (157^ 
1666), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
diyine,Jiighly esteemed as a moralist 

Christian Vlr'ftjL A title giyen to 
Marco Girolamo Tida (14M-1666). 
one of the most learned scholars and 
most elegant Latin writers of his 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the *«Christias," which is as 
dose an imitation of the ** iEneid** 
as the great diflerence in the natua 
of the subject would permit 

ghrisnXaofthedintHffl. A char- 
acter in Scott^s noyel of ** The Mon- 
astery ; " one of Julian Ayenel's ra- 
tainers. 

Christopher. St See St. Cbbisto* 

FHKR. 

Chronidlars, The Bhsrminff. A 

series of writers who arose in England 
about the end of the thirteenth oentn- 
ly, and related in yerse the febukvos 
and the authentic history of that coun- 
try. The most celebrated of them 
were Layamon^Robert of GloucesteTi 
and RoMTt de Brunne. 

(^hro-non^o-ton-thd'o-gos. 1. A 
pompous character in a buriesque 
tragedy of the same name by Heniy 
Carey. 
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%, A nickname given to General 
John Burgoyne (d. 1792), on account 
of an inflated addTess which he de- 
livered to the American Indians 
during the war of the Bevolution. 

Cliiysalde (kre^sald'j. A character 
in Moliere's " L'^kK>le des Femmes ; " 
a {xiend of Amolphe. 

Ohiysale (kre^s&l'). An honest, sim- 
ple-minded, hen-pecked tradesman, 
m Moli^re's com^y, " Les Femmes 
Savantes." 

0hr7s'&-or. [Gr. XpvvaMp,'] ( Gr. cf 
Bom, Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Medusa, and the father of Geryon hy 
Callirrh(f^. 



caof 

pUee, I do peroeiT«u of mxub Gianooiftii 



ware ia this world. 



Ccar^fle. 



ChrymMor. rising (mt of ihe tiea. 
Showed thus glorious and thus emnloos. 

Leaving tti« ums of CallirrhoS, 
For ever tender, edit, and tremulous. 

Lona/eUow. 

gtaf-Me'in. [Or. X/wmjf?.] {Gr. ^ 
' Bom. Myth.) Daughter of Chryses, 
a priest of Apollo. She was famed 
for her beauty, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan war, she was taken p^i^er* 
and given to Agamenmon, who, 
however, was obliged to restore her 
to her father, in order to stop apla^e 
which Apollo sent into the Grecian 
camp in answer to the prayer of 
Chryses. 

Ohns'sle-wit, Jonas. A character 
in Dickens's novel of "• Martin Chuz- 
zlewit;" distinguished for his mean 
brutality and small tyranny. 

Ghna'sle-wit, Martin. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Gio'e-ro of Germany. [Lat. Cicero 
GermatwB.'] A title given to John 
III., margrave and elector of Bran- 
denburg (1455-1499). 



Ci9'e-ro of the Senate. A title 
popularly given to Georige Canning 
(1770-1827), a distinguished Briti^ 
statesman, and a very eloquent 
orator. 

Oic'e-ro's Montli. [Fr. Za Bouehe 
de Cicei'on.^ A surname given, for 
his eloquence, to Philippe Pot (142&- 
1494), prime minister of Liouis XI. 

Cid, The. [Sp., lord, from Arab. 
seid.'] A title given to Don Rodrigo 
Laynez, a Spanish nobleman of the 
eleventh century ,bv five Moorish gen- 
erals whom he haa vanquished. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by Uie abbreviated 
name of Ruy Diaz (». e., RodrigiCL 
the son of Diego), and was Ckmnt of 
Bivar. In 1065, he was placed by 
Kin^ Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the ap- 
pellation of Campeador, i. e., warrior, 
champion. He is said to have died 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the sevens- 
fourth year of his a^e. The details of 
his history are lost m a cloud of ro- 
mantic fiction. He is regarded as the 
model of the heroic virtues of his Wige, 
and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 



„ -r-^ "Nothing struck a djaceming pub- 
lic like the talent he had for Kpe^ine : 

U&x'a Diets, in elegantly flowing Latin ' 
with a fair share of meaning too, and had 

now, IrretrteraWe hTinrt Jh ^ V\ '""^ 



Cid Hamet Benenseli. See Bek- 
^NGELi, Cm Hamet. 

Cim-nie'ri-$n§ (9). [Lat. Cimmtrii, 
Gr. KijuL/iA^pioi.] {Gr. ^ Rom, JtfyiCA.) 
In the poems of Homer, a people 
dwelling " beyond the ocean-stream," 
in a land where the sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigns. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake Avemus, and described 
them as living in dark caverns, ex- 
ploring metfus. and never coming 
mto the light or day. 

Oin^dfr-el'^^. [That is, little cinder- 

firl; Fr. Cenarillon, Crer. Aschen^ 
rodel, Asdtenputtel.^ The heroine 
of a well-known fairy tale, repre- 
sented as the daughter of a king or a 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step -mother to act the part of a 
household drudge, sitting in the ashes, 
while her more favored sisters are 
dressed in finery and live in splendor. 
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The storjr reeounts how, br a Aiiy's 
ftelp, Cinderella presents herself be- 
fore a young prince, and gains hia 
Jove, to the chagrin of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pursue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
sa;^, a golden shoe, (the gift of the 
fiTv,) which she had dropped in her 
OJght, and which would fit no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her. and 
then marries her. 



B told with variations in diflferent lan- 

g^^bly derived from the Bast, Amonc 

2S?*^u ""^l "*® "^"^ *« mentioned al 
Jftriy as the fdxteentb century, in RoHen- 

9^M '!J»B»>mau8eler." In Prance, 
*«™»olt and Madame D' Annoy have inl 
fliBded It in their *' VUrr Talee " A 
•unilar story, of Greeian or toptiin ori- 

Sus to^pt' '^**^"^" •^ ^~«^"- 

^5*^'^- ^ marvelous island, de- 

p'JMu'' ^^ "Voyages" of Mawo 
I'olo, the Venetian traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
WW, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of Its beauty and wealth many stories 
we related. The island of Cipango 
yaa an object of diligent searchwith 
tolumbus and the earljg navigatore. 
It IS Supposed by some to be the same 
■• /*i>*n- [Written also Z i pa n e i 
•Bd^ipangri.] ^ ^ 

JSmI ^x} I?f»*oT *°y "»<*»* attention or 
SS!l^*i« idea that America is the fUry 
IS w5'i'^P??^'^ described by that dream- 
"« traveler, Marco Polo, the l^netlan. 

M*. i^* Jyviitfft 

wee (4). [Gr.Kcpr,.] (Gr.^Jiom, 
-"»«.) A daughter of Sol and the 
gceamd Perse, and a noted sorceress. 
She lived in the island of ^aa, sur- 
jounded with numbers of human 
bemgs, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into the 
Jhape of wolves and lions. When 
JJlysses, in his wanderings, came to 
Jhis island, she turned two-and- 
k ^vT ^^ ^^^ companions into swine ; 
wit Ulvssee himself, having obtained 
irom Mercury a sprig or the herb 
»«%,— of wonderful power to resist 
sorceries, — went boldly to the palace 
or the enchantress, remained unin- 



jured by her drags, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades. 

mv. J LA . Who knows not CfraaL 
The daughter of the Sun, who«! charm^oiB 
YJ^aa"^ '"'!5 !?•» hit upright -haiS ^ 
And downward fbU into a groveiing .wIntF 

CIrouinlooutdon Oflloe. A desigl! 
nation made use of bv Dickens in 
Little Dorrit," in ridicule of official 
delays and indirectness. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office is described as 
the chief of "public departments in 
me art of perceiving how not to do U.'* 
xhe name has come into popular use 
M a synonym for governmental rou- 
tine, or red tape," or a roundabout 
way of transacting public business. 

il^ " The AdminlBtratlve Reform As- 
sociHtion might hate worited tor ten 
years without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has produced 
to the same direction, by flinging out the 
phrase, * The Chtjumlocntlou Offlce.'" 
_ Muson, 

Olrongimo of Thraoe (the-rtn-h^l'- 

^r v.* J**^ ^^^ 0^ "n oW romance 
of chivahy by Bernardo de Vargas. 

Cities of the Plain. The name often 
pyen to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed by fire from heaven (Gtn. 
3UX.), and theur sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

CitiBen Kinff. A surname popularly 
gven to Louis Philippe, who, in 
i8«J0, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Iiove. [6r. 
«tAaa^A<^ia. brotherly love.] Phil- 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsrl- 
vania, is sometimes so called, with 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Churches. A name popu- 
larly riven to the city of Brooklyn, 
J^ew York, from the unusually laige 
number of churches which it con- 
tains. 

City of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
, wrested it from the Canaanites, a. c. 
1049. ' 

City of Destraction. In Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the imaginary 
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city, typifying the world, from which 
Christian started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 

City of Elms. A familiar denomi- 
nation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thictly shaded with lofty elms. 

When happier day* Bhall return, and the 
Boutii, awakening from her Buicidal delnsion, 
•hall remember who it was that sowed her 
sunny fields with the seeds of those golden 
erops with which she thinks to rule the world, 
•he will cast a veil of oblivion over the mem- 
oir of the ambitious men who have goaded 
her to her present madness, and will rear a 
monument of her gratitude in the beautiful 
Q<w of Elmt, over the ashes of her greatest 
benefiustor, — Eli Whitney. 
-^ , Edward Everett (1861). 

Oilyof Snohantments. A magical 
city described in the stoiy of Beder, 
Pimce of Persia, in the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments.'' 

City of God. The* suWect and title 
of St. Augustine's celebrated work 
("De Civitate Dei"), written after 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, to an- 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
national deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body of Christian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The City of the World, whose orig(n and 
▼ieissitudes Augustine had traced, appeared 
to him under very dismal aspects, and it was 
toward the Clito of God, of which he was also 
the Catholic Homer, that all his hopes were 
tamed. FovJouUxtt TVaiw. 

Gity of Iiantems. An imaginary 
cloud - city spoken of in the "Verse 
Historiae " of Lucian. a romance writ- 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
voyagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, and 
arrive at the City of Lanterns. Af- 
ter further adventures, the voyage 
terminates at the Islands of the Idlest 
Rabelais probably borrowed his con- 
ception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
IsLAiTD OF Lanterns) from this 



source, which also luidoabtedly fyx- 
nished hints to Le Sage, and to Swift 

City of Maicnificent Distances. A 
popular designation given to the ei^ 
of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a space of four miles and a half 
long, and two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven square miles. The entire 
site is traversed bv two sets of streets 
from 70 to 100 feet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen 
avenues from 130 to 160 feet wide. 

City of Maats. A name often be- 
stowed upon London, in allusion to 
the magnitude of its commerce. 

City of Notions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo- 
lis of Yankeedom. 

City of Palaces. 1. An appellation 
frequently given to Calcutta, the cap- 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city comprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and even 
palatial edifices. 

j»- The City of Palaces really deserw* 
that appellation. Nothing can be more 
Imposing than the splendid houges of 
Ghowringhee, viewed from the Oourae, 
which is a broad carriage-road on the tf- 
planade of Fort William, a4Joining tm 
race-course, from which, I pwamnei ** 
derives its name. BktektPooiTs Mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed- 
inburgh, but with no great propnety. 

City of Peace. A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which was an- 
ciently called Satem^ a word mean- 
ing "peace." 

City of Bocks. A descriptive name 
popularly given, in the United States, 
to the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

City of Spindles. A name popjlarly 
given to the city of Lowell, Ma^ 
chusetts, the largest cotton-manutac- 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great King. A name 
sometimes given to Jerusalem, whica 
is so called in Psalm xlviii. 2, and m 
MaiL V. 35. 
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Gtif of CheFropbat. [Arab. ifedS- 
■of a/ NabiS] A name given to 
Medina, io Arabia, because hen Ma- 
luHnefc was protected Mrben he fled 
from Mecca, July 16, 622, — a flight 
known in history as the Hegira^ and 
forming an important epoch in chro- 
Boloigy. 

CS.tjofthe Straits. A name popu> 
hurly given to Detroit, which is situ- 
ated on the west bank of the river or 
strait connecting Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. Detroit is a French word, 
meaning " strait." 

City of the Sun. 1. A translation 
of BantbeCy or BaWee^ a ruined town 
of Syria, cmce of great size, magnifi- 
cence, and importance, its Greek 
name, HeUqpohSj has the same signif- 
icaticn. 

8. [Lat. Chiias SoHs, Fr. Citd du 
SoleiL] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
republic which he constructed after 
the manner of Plato, and in which 
he depicts a perfect society organized 
somewhat Ij^e a convent, and estab- 
lished upon the principles of a theo- 
crabc communism. 

CStjof the Tribes. A name given 
to Galway, in Ireland, as having been 
the residence of thirteen ** tribes," or 
diief families, who settled here about 
the year 1235, and whose names 
were Burke, Blake, Budkin, Martin, 
Afliy, Browne, D*ArFj^, Joyce, Kir- 
wan, Lynch, Morris, front, Skerrett. 

OMy of the Violated Treaty. A 
name given to the city of Limerick, 
in Ireland, on account of the repeat- 
ed violations of a treaty signed Oct 
1691, the first article of which was, 
that the Roman Catholics should en- 
joy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles IL 



" Yean of uiQQSt and TiodietiTe 
pemU hiws, which are now, happily, 
swept away, show that this name was 
well founded." Knight. 

City of the Violet Crown. An epi- 
thet of Athens. The origin of tne 
name is obscure, and its meaning 
doubtful. It may possiblv have re^ 
erence to the situation of Athens in 



the centra] plain of Attica, surrounded 
b^ hills or lofty mountains on ev^ry 
side but the south, — where it is open 
to the sea, — and to the gorgeous rosy 
and purple tints in which they are 
bathed by the rising and setting sun. 
But it is to be observed that the epi- 
thet iooTc^vof, violet-crowned, is ap- 
plied to the people of Athens as well 
as to the city itself. 

He rPlttl loved EBgiand as aa Athcaka 
lored the CVy qftke VtoUt Crowm. 



City of the ^Veat. A name gener- 
ally given in Scotland to Glasgow, 
the largest city, and the manufac- 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kmgdom. It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coast, and far surpassing. In 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers.' 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 
city of Egypt; — sometimes so called 
with reference to the signification of 
its Arabic name,i^ JTuatra, or ^ The 
Victorious." 

Cljirohen (klSf'ken). A female char- 
acter in Goethe's "Egmont;" cele- 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

d&r'Ioe ( It pron, klft-re'chee ). Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, Orequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clariwaa. See Harlow, Clarissa. 

Gl4u'di-o. 1. A young gentleman in 

love with Juliet, m Shakespeare's 

"■ Measure for Measure." 
2. A young lord of Florence, in 

Shakespeare's ^*Mudi Ado about 

Nothing." 

Gl4u'di-aa. A usurping king of Den- 
mark, in Shakespeare's *^ Hamlet." 

Bat Tom Tuaher. to teke the place of the' 
noble Castlewood — raugh 1 *t was an monBtrons 
as Kin? Hamlet's widow taking off her weed* 
for C^ourftna. 7%adberay. 

dttos, Peter. See Klaus, Pktbr. 
daua, Santa. See St. Nicholas. 

Clav'er-houae (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and persecutor, 
John Graham, Viscount Dundee (d. 
1689), eldest son of Sir William Gra- 
ham, of Claverhonse, was generally 
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Imown in the time of James 11., and 
is still known in history. 

Olavile&o, Aligero (klft-ve-ISn'yo t- 
le-l^a^ro, 68, 62). [Sp., wooden-pin 
wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
which enabled Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the Dolorida Duef a and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beams. 

d^ante (klft'oBt% 62). 1. A charac- 
ter in Moli^re*s celebrated comedy, 
"^ Le Tartttffe/' distinguished for ms 
found and genuine piety. 

2. A character in the "Malade 
Imaginaire " of the same author. 

dean the Causeway Biot. (Scot* 
HUl) The name popularly given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1516, between the 
rival factions of the Earl of Angus — 
chief of the I>ouglases — and the 
Earl of Arran — the head of the 
great family of the Hamiltons. In 
this contest, the partisans of An^s 
were worsted, ana fled from the city 
in great conrusi6n, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

Oleiahbotham, Jedediah (kleesh'- 
bdth-fim ). An imaginary editor of the 
" Tales of 'Sly Landlord,*' written by 
Sir Walter Scott, but represented as 
the composition of a certain Mr. Pe- 
ter Pattieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Pattieson. 

Richter tried all Leipslc with his MS. In 
Tain; to ft man, with that total contempt of 
grammar which Jedediah C'leishbotham also 
complains of, tbty *' declined the article." 

OI61ie (klft'leO. A principal charac- 
ter in a romance — " Cl^lie, Histoire 
Komaine " — written by Mme. Scu- 
der)r, though the first volumes were 
originally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scudeiy. 
The action of the story is placed m 
the early ages of Roman history', and 
the heroine is that Cloelia who es> 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

High-flown compliments, profound bows, 
•ighs, and ogles, in the manner of the CUUe 
romances. Thackeray, 

01em^en-tt'n&, The Iiady. An ami- 
able, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 



Charles Grandison, in RichardMn^l 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi- 
nally marries Harriet Byron, though 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Ladv CJementtna^ to be the 
wonder and pity of the spring of St Ronanli, 
— no Ophelia, neither, — though 1 will mf 
with her. ** Good-night, ladies ; good-night, 
•weetlwUeal" * ^ ;^W.abo£ 

Oleofiw. See Dok Cleofas. 

Gle-om'bro-tus. [Gr. KXe<Sfl^poTOf.] 
An Academic philosopher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been so en- 
raptured by the perusal of Plato^s 
"Ph«don" that ne threw himself 
down from a high wall, or, according 
to some accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
a better. 

Others came single; ... he who, to eigoy 
Plato's Eiyrium, leaped into the sea, 
C'leonArotua; and many more too long. 

JBHim. 

CliPtfy^, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (now 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), and the 
name of its hero, a romantic high- 
wayman, familiar with*the haunts of 
low vice and dissipation, but after- 
ward reformed and elevated by the 
power of love. 

dim of the Clough. [That is, Clem- 
ent of the Glen.] A north-countiy 
archer, celebrated in the legendary 
literature of England. 

Clinker, Humphry. The hero of 
Smollett's novel entitled, " The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker." Hi 
IS introduced as a destitute and shab- 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work-house, put out by the par- 
ish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and 
afterward employed as an hostler's 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav- 
ing been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a servant. He becomes 
the accepted lover of Winifred Jen- 
kins, and at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 



_ " Humphry Clinker " is, I do be- 
Ueve, the moot laughable story that has 
ever been written shice the goodlj art of 
norel-writing b^;an. Hiaekeruif* 
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(HU [6r. KXetm, tSw pTocialmer.] 
(Gr. <f Boou Myth.) 1. One of the 
nine Muaes. She presided over his- 
toi7f and was represented as bearing 
a bait-opened roll of a book. 

2. A name ibrmcd from the four 
letters used by Addison as his signa^ 
ture in the *^ Spectator." His most 
adoured papers were marked by one 
or other of these letters, signed con- 
secutively. But it is not probable 
tfaitt he meant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays 
^vere composed; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Office. 
The contrary opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed; and Addison 
was often called " Clio " by his con- 
t^nporaries, as well as by later writ- 
ers. 

^hen pantinK virtue her last efforts made. 
You broaght your Clio to the vii;^n'8 aid. 

SomerviUem 

CLoaciiLa. See Cluacina. 

Clo-an'thas. One of the companions 
of i£neas in his voyage to Ital v, and 
the reputed ancestor of the Cluentii 
£Eunily at Bome. 




■re 

and 'WiUTml <^sbaldi8tone« fehaWtera in 
** Bob Boy "] were by outward appearance. 
^ ^ SirW. HcotU 

ClGeai-&. See Cl£lib. 

(Cootie, or doots. See Auld Cloo- 
tie. 

Clorinda (klo-r^n^dit). The heroine 
of the infidel army in Tasso's epic 
poem, " Jerusalem Delivered." She 
18 an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tancred; yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of military fame. See Sofkonia. 

Cloteu. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakespeare's play of "Cynibe- 
line; " a compound of the boob}' and 
the villain ; an " irregulous devil.'* 

JK^ Miss Seward, in one of her letters, 
SKures UP, that, sinj^ular as the character 
of Cloten may appear, it Is the exact pro- 
totype of a person whom she once knew. 
** The unmeaning frown of the counte- 
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ntaoe; tiie thuffltof gait ; tha tani aT 
voice ; the bustUog uuigBiHeaaoe ; tha 
fever«DU-ague fits of valor ; the fitowaid 
tetchinesa ; the unprincipled maliee ; 
and — what is most curious— tboee oe- 
casional gleams of good senm, amidst tha 
floating clouds of folly which geoerall/ 
darkened and coufhsed the nutans brain, 
and which, In the character of Cloteo, wa 
are apt to impute to a rlolation of noltj 
in character; bat, in the sometioie Cap- 
tain C n, I saw the portrait of Clotaa 

|vas not out of nature.'^ 

Justice mar eren lometiines class him 
*opeJ with tnoM moral aasaMlni who wear. 
Ice Cwtea, their dagger in their mouth*. 

K.P, Wkifth, 

Clothier of Ensland. See Jack 
OF Newbury. 

Clo'tlxo. [Gr. KAeiMu spinster.] ( Gr, 
^ Rom. My^.) One of the thtee 
Parcse, or |«'ate8; the one who pre- 
sides over birth, and spins the thnaul 
of life. 

Mean erimlnata go to the gallows ftir a 
punie cut ; and titii chief criminal, guilty of a 
France cut, of a France slashed asunder with 
C7o<Ao-Bcis8on and civil war« . . . htb^ inch 
chief criminal, shall not even come to the 
bar r CarlyU. 

Gloudeslie, William of. See WtL- 

LtAM OF CloUDESLIE. 

Clout, Oorin. The subject of a scur- 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
1529), but better knovn as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
"Faerv Queen" and the " Shep- 
herd's 'Calendar." Colin Clout fig- 
ures also in Gay*s ** Pastorals." 

Cla'&-ci'n$. [From Lat cluert, to 
purify.] {Rom. Myth.) A surname 
of Venus, who was so called because, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred m^Ttle-branches, in the 
vicinity of a statue of the goddess, 
and afterward erected a temple there 
in honor • of her. [Often written 
C 1 a c i n a, from a mistaken notion 
that she presided over the cloaae, or 
sewers.] 

Club, The. 1. (Kng. Hist.) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Montgomery, the Earl of An- 
nandale, and Lord Ross were the most 
conspicuous^ formed themselves, in 
Edinburgh, mto a society, called " The 
Club," in William the Third's time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishoneit malcontentot whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern- 
ment and get places. They formed 
a coalition with the Jacobites ; gave 
great trouble to William and Mary ; 
and broke up in disgracci the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2. Under the name of ** The 
Club," — at Garrick's funeral, in 
1779, entitled the " Literary Club," 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
prop<Med first by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and acceded to by Dr. John- 
son; of which the original members 
were Sir JcMshua, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 

. smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amount 
its members some of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific char- 
acters. 

QLumsy, Sir Tun^bel-ly. A charac- 
ter in Vanbrugh's *^ Relapse." 

Ola'rl-o4une. {Fairy Myth.) A fa- 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a wrinkled 
old man, and has a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

dut'tSr-buok, Captain Oathnt>ert. 
A sort of pseudonym of Sir Waiter 
Scott, it bemg the name of an imag- 
inaiy editor of his " Fortunes of m- 
gel," and of an equally imaginanr 
patron to whom he dedicated his 
** Abbot." 

Olyl/em-nes'tr^ [Gr. KkvrajLuvff 
irrpo.] (Gr. ^ Rom. Mytii.) The 
faithless wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by 'her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See iEoisTHus, Orestes. 

Olyt'i-e (kUshl-e). [Gr. kXvria.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or tne 
Sun-god. Meeting with no recipro- 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantly turned 
towards him throughout his daily 
course. 

I will not hare the mad Clytie^ 
'WhoM head is turned by the sun i 

The tulip is a courtly auean, 
Whom therefbre I wul shun. Bood. 

Ctoalition MinistiT* {Eng. But.) 1. 
A designation given to the adminis- 



timtioii of Lord North and Mr. Chaiks 
Jameb Fox, aa being an extraordi' 
nary political union of statesmen 
who had previously always displayed 
a strong personal dislike towaiti each 
other. It was formed April 5, 1783, 
and dissolved Dec. 19, in the same 
year. 

4^ " Not three qoartem of a year had 
lapsed since Fox and Barka had thieat- 
ened North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after night, as ttM 
most arbitrary, the most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
alUed themselves with him for the pur* 
pose of driTinff from office a statesman 
[Shelbume] with whom they cannot be 
said to have diffsred as to any important 
question." Maeauiay. 

2. The same appellation was given 
to the ** Broad Bottom Adrainistrar 
tion" {q. v.)\ and to the Aberdeen 
Administration (formed Dec. 28, 1852, 
resigned Jan. 30, 1855). 

Oookade City. A title popularly 
eiven to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

CkKskagne (kok-ftnO* [Fr. {aUsopayt 
de cocaine) ; Old Fr. cocaigne^ Sp. eu- 
cana, iL cueagnOj cuccagna, cuggon 
gna, from It. auxa, sweetmeats, cUiin- 
ties, Prov. Fr. couque, Oatidan coca, 
cake, from Latin coquere, to cook, be- 
cause it was fancied that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginary country of 
idleness and luxury; hence, in'bnr- 
lesaue, London and its suburbs. It 
is the subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of the same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been ** evidently 
written soon after the Conquest," but 
which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The mdt d$ 
Oocagne (or greased pole) is one of 
the amusements of the Champs £ly- 
s^es, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Cocagna. 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the " Land of Cockagne '* the sub- 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of SchlaraffentancL See LuB- 
B£RLA^^D. [Written also C o c a i g n, 
Cockaigne, and anciently Cok- 
aygne.] 
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Ji^«*Gob7SM>«0inttoh«?« htaa 

ftMrt of nndteTal Utopfau P«rii»|fe the 

fltrUett BpeddMa of SngUah pMtey whioh 

«Bp<MM80 . . . ia the humoioiaa deaczip- 

floooritybeginiung, — 

•Pur in MC, bT-west Speygne, 
Is e load mote Cockaygne.* 

Whatever may be tbe arigin of the word, 
it ii evidentty oonnected with the mueh- 
Maled toekiuy, which probably implied 
an aodoe regurd for luxury and refine- 
ment ia the peraona to whom it waa ap- 
ytted— generally to Ijondoners aa eon- 
touted with ' persons ruaticaU.' >* 

LOIMT. 

Even tbe Gnud Eleetor himaelf waa liable 
totbii ihteof "abwrption," as it was caUed, 
slUiottgh he held his crown of Cocktigne in 
flw common ease for lilb. Sir W. Scott. 

It was fttr the reader not the EI Dorado only, 
imt a beattllc kind of Cbckaiam (and paradise 
of Do-nothings). Varl^U. 

Oook-Lane Qhost. The name giv- 
en to the imagined cause of certain 
strange phenomena which took place 
in the year 1762 about the bed of a 
young girl by the name of Parsons, 
«t house No. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, and were the 
cwwe of much excitement. The rec- 
tor of the parish, with ^* a number of 
gentlemen of rank and character," 
of whom Dr. Johnson was one, un- 
dertook to solve the mystery. Their 
examination satisfied them that the 
whole wfts an imposture originating 
in a malignant conspiracy, and the 
Parents of the girt were condemned 
to flie pillory and to imprisonment. 
The supposed presence of the ^ost 
im indicated W certain mysterious 
Bcntchings and knocking produced 
A a piece of board which the nrl 
concealed about her person. Dr. 
Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine." See vol. 
xxxii., pp. 43 and 81. 
^^oOkner Boliool. A name formerly 
given by some of the English critics 
^ a literaiy coterie whose produc- 
tions were said ^\to consist of the 
QH>st incongruous ideas in the most 
uicouth language." In this sect 
^le included Leieh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Keats, and others; and the 
"Quarterly Review" (April, 1818) 
diarged &e first Irith aspiring to be 
the ^ hierophant " of it. 



"WhHe the whole eritled woiid 
ia ooeapied with balancing the oierita. 
whether in theory or execution, of whas 
la oommonly called the lAke SelMol, It is 
■ferange that no one aeems to think It at 
all neoeasary to any a aingle word about 
another new achool of poetiy whieh bat 
of late sprung up among ua. Thla icbool 
haa notT I believe, aa yet re c eived any 
name; but, if I nay oe permitted to 
have the honor of ehriatenuig it, It nay 
beneelbrth be raferrad to by the doatgna- 
tion of the Cockney SohooL Ita chief 
Doctor and Profesaor ii Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
a man certainly of fome talents, of 
extraordinary pretenalona both in poe- 
try and polities, and withal of exquis- 
itely bad taste and extremely vulgar 
modea of thinkhig and nannera in all 
reapecta. . . . He la the Ideal of a Oo^- 
ney poet. He ravea perpetually about 
* green llelda,* '>aonty atreama,* aaA 
^o'eiarehing leaflnesa,* exactly aa a 
Cheapside shopkeeper doea abont the 
beautiea of his box on the CamberweU 
road." 
Z. (i. e. /. G. Lorkhart)^ in Bkteiwood'i 
Mag., Oct. 1817. 

Cock of the Worth. A sobriquet 

S'ven to the late and last Duke of 
ordon (d. 1836). He is so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Soot* 
hmd. 

Coold9, Ho-ra^-ua. [Lat, Hora- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Roman lays, who defended a 
bridge asainst the whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, until his coon- 
trymen had broken down the end of 
it which was behmd him, when he 
plunged into the stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, to a 
place of safety. 

Oo-oy'toB. [6r. Ksncvt^, lamenta- 
tion.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, Myth,) One of 
the nvers that washed the shores of 
hell, and prevented imprisoned souls 
from returning to earth. It wai a 
branch of the Styx. 

Cbeiftvs^ named of lamentationa lond 
Heard on the ruefUl stream. JnttPN. 

CoBlebs- [Lat., a bachelor.! The 

hero of a novel by Hannan Mora 

(1744-1833), entitled " Coelebs in 

Search of a Wife." 

Beady oommand of money, he fteUh^be 
extremely desirable in a wife. - des igbjaand 
almost indlspensahle ia present acawaaia 
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. dremnatuMM. Th«M uc th« noUon* of thii 

Goelus. {Bom. Myth.) Son of ^ther 
(air) and Dies (day), and one of the 
most ancient of the gods ; the same 
as Uranus. See Uranus. 

CoBur de Iiion (kur de Il^5n; Fr. 
pron. kof du le'6n^, 47, 62). [tV, lion- 
nearted.l A surname given to Rich- 
ard I. of England, on account of his 
dauntless courage, about A. d. 1192. 
Tlus surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIIL of France, who signal- 
ized himself in the Crusades and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Bdeslas I., king of Poland. 

OofOzit Tom. See Long Tom Cof- 
fin. 

Oo'I-l&. A Latin or Latinized name 

of Kyle, a district of Scotland, 

county of Ayr, celebrated in the 

lyric poeti^ of Bums. According to 

toidition. It is derived from Coilus, a 

Pictish monarch. Bums also uses 

the name as a poetical synonym for 

Scoiland. 

Farewell, old CbtJd't hiUa and dales, 
Her heathy moon, and winding vales. 

Bums. 

Ocdada {8p.pr(m. ko-l&'thi, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid's two swords, 
which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Oold'brand. A Danish giant van- 
quished and slain in an encounter 

. with Guy of Warwick. See Gut, 
Sib, Earl of Warwick. [Writ- 
ten also Colbran, Colbriand.] 

*'It b lUaet " aaid Gregoiy; •* Colbrand the 
. Dane wa« a dwarf to him." Sir W. Scott. 

Ooldatream, Sir Charles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews's 
play entitled "Used Up;" distin- 
guished for his utter ennta, his men- 
tal inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

Colin Tampon (ko'l&a' tSn'pfin', 62). 
A reproachful ejjithet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Ool-lean% May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
" fause Sir John " carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 



drownii^ her, and howfthe outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the same 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Foissy (pwo'se'). CFr. 
CoUoque de Pmssy.] {Fr. Hist.) The 
name commonly given to a nadonal 
synod of Catholics and Cfalvinists held 
atPoissy, in 1&61, to settle the relig- 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. The conference, 
however, was mutually unsatisfactoiy, 
and was brought to a premature con- 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The .Three Kings o£ 
A name given to the three magi 
who visited the infant Saviour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople, 
whence they were transferred to Mi- 
lan. Afterward, in 1164, on Milan 
being taken by the Emperor Fred> 
erick, they were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principu church 
of the city, where, says Creasy, 
" they are to this day celebrated with 
great veneration." Their names are 
commonly said to be Jaspar, Mel- 
chior, ana Balthazar; but one tradi- 
tion gives them as Apellius, Ameros, 
Damascus; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin ; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. See Maoi, 
The Three. 

Colonel Caustio. See Cavstic, 
Colonel. 

Cd-lornHbi-ft. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling of po- 
etic justice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re- 
stricted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
'Dr. Timothy Dwight (1762-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly very pop- 
ular, which began, — 

** Columbia, Columbia, to Riorv arise, . 
The queen of the world and the child of UM 
skiee." 



.^ The ballad " Hall. Cokimbia, hap- 
py land," was written by Joseph H«»p- 
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Unwa (1T70-I8ffiy, Ibr the ImMflt of ma 
•etor named Fox, and to an ttlr eiitM«d 
''The Pneideut's MArch," eompoeed in 
1789, by a Qerman named Teyles, od the 
occuioD of aeneial Waahington'a fknt 
I visit to a theater in K«w York. 

GQi'am-btne. [It. Ci^untbina, pretty 
little dove, — used as a diminutive 
term of endearment.] The name of 
a female mask in pantomimes, with 
whom Harlequin is represented as in 
love. Their marriage usually forms 
the denoumeni of the play. In the old 
Italian comedy, she appeared as a 
maid-servant, and a perfect coquette. 

Oommaaider of tlie S'aithftd. [Ar. 
Bmir-al-MumeHinJ] A title assumed 
bjT Omar I. (d. 644), and retained by 
bis soMxsaors in the caliphate. 

Company. Jolm. A popular nick- 
name, among the native East-Indians, 
for the East India Company, the 
abstract idea involved in the name 
beine above their comprehension. 
[Called also Mother Coo^Miny.] 

I httvc gone to the leewatd otJoht Cbnmtmifa 
IkYor. C. Made. 

Co'mus. [From Gr. kwmoc, a revel, 
from KMf&i|, a countiT town, whence 
also oomec^.] {Myth,) In the later 
age of Rome, a cod of festive jo^ 
and mirth. In Milton*s poem enti- 
tled '^ Comus: a Masque," he is rep- 
resented as a base enchanter, who 
endeavors, bat in vain, to begnile 
and entrap the innocent by means of 
bis " brewed endiantments." 

Con-oor'di-f. {Rom, Myth,) The 
goddess of concord, or harmony. 

Conqueror, The. A title eiven to 
William, Duke of Normanchr, who, 
by the battle of Hastings, in 1066, 
became the sovereign of ICngland. 

TeDc of ** coming OTer with the Qmamr- 
or / " The 4ret Brotnu came OTer with Hen- 
gbtead Ubraa. Lower. 

Con'itde. A follower of John (bas- 
tard brother of Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon), in Shakespeare^s *^Much 
Ado ab)Out Nothing." 

Constable de Bonrbon. [Fr. Con- 
nHnbU de Bottrbon.] {Fr. Hist.) A 
name given to Obarles, Due du 
Bourbonnus (1489-1527). a brilliant 
military leader, &mous ror his aus- 
tere morality and his misfortunes. 



Oon^stanf . A legendary king of 
Britain, celebrated in the old ro- 
mances of chivalry. Ue waa the 
grandfatlier of Artliur. 

Conauelo (k^o'sU^'lo', 34, 6S). The 
heroine of Geon^e Sand's (Mme. 
Dudevant's) novelof the same name, 
an impersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great temptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lus. (Bom, HuL) A 
colleague of Julius Ctesar in the con- 
sulship in the vear 59 b. c. He waa 
a man of Bmall ability and little in- 
fluence. After an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brou^nt 
forward by Ceesar, he thut himselt up 
in his own house, and neither ap> 
peared in public nor took part in the 
affairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship; whence it was said 
in ioke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and Ciesar. The name of Bib- 
nlus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who fills a hig^ office, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con- 
duct of affairs* 

Continental System. {Fr, Bitt,) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon I. endeavored to shut Eng- 
land out ftom all connection with the 
continent of Europe. See Bkrlim 
Decree, Decree op Foktaime- 
BLBAU, Milam Decree. 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed' upon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by this 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. {Amer, Bitt.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, ror the purpose of placing Gen- 
eral Gates at the head of the Conti- 
nental army. 

Cd-phefu-^L An imaginary African 
king, of whom a legendary ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy*8 
" Reliques,** and is several times al- 
luded to by Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the story is 
given by Tennyson in his poem en- 
titled ''The Beggar Maid." 

Yoanff Adftin Cupid, he that shot to trim 
"When King CkvA«hia loved the beggar-mjdd. 
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Mur Bot ft mvnnrch Iot« • maid of low de- 
ITM r In not King Cophetua and the beggar* 
maid a case In point t Sir W. Scott. 



How it would loimd in Bong, that a great 
monarch had declined hit aiiecuonB upon the 
daughter of a beggar I Yet, do we feel the 
Imagination at all violated when we read the 
**true ballad** where King Cophettta wooei 
the bec^ar-maid ? Charles Lamb. 

Oo'pi-^ {Rom, Myth.) The goddess 
of plenty. 

Copper Cftptein. Michael Perez, a 
celebrated character in BeaumonC 
and Fletcher's comedy, " Role a Wife 
and Have a Wife." 

To this Capper Captain [General Tan Pof- 
fenburgh], therefore, was eonfided the com- 
mand of the troops destined to protect the 
Bouthem frontier. W. hving. 

Cop'per-fleld, Bavid. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Copperheads. A popular nickname 
ori^natin^ in the time of the great 
civil war m the United States, and 
api>lied to a faction in the North, 
which was very generally considered 
to be in secret sympathy with the Re- 
bellion, and to give it aid and com- 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government The 
name is derived iirom a poisonous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Trig- 
OROctphalut contortrix), whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose eeognu>hical 
range extends from 45® N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the rattle- 
snake, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, ^e ty^ of a con- 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The youn^st and favor- 
ite daughter of Lear, m Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name. See Lsar. 

Cordidre, La Belle. See Rope- 
maker, The Beautiful. 

Cor-flam'bo. [That is, heart of flame.] 
A character in Spenser's ^* Faery 
Queen," representing sensual pas- 
sion. See TiMiAs. 

Oorinne (ko^r^n'). The heroine of 
Mme. de Stael's novel of the same 
name, a young maiden whose lover 
proves false, and who, in consequence, 
lives miserably a few years, and then 
closes her eyes for ever on a world 
grown dark and solitary. 



Oormorftii, Oiant. Sft« Oiiirr 

OORMORAK. 

Com-oraoke^, The. A popular nick- 
name or designation for the State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Com^racktn, 

Corn-law Bhymer, The. Ebenezer 
EUiott, an English writer (1781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
"Corn-law Rhymes," set forth the 
mischief which he believed the com 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which tliey were 
threatening. 1 Jiese rhyming philip- 
pics matenally assisted' in producing 
that revolt of the manufacturing }>op- 
ulation of the British islands against 
the com laws which led to their final 
abolition in 1846. 




thouj 

inin< _ 

ran is king of more? Cnii^. 

Com'^^ Bta^rf. An imperfectly 
anagnunmatic nom deplume adopted 
by Bryan Waller Procter. A distin- 
guished English poet of tne present 
century. 

Co-ro'nis. [Gr. Kopum.] (O. ^i&wi. 
Mtfth.) A daughter of Phoronens, 
king of Phocis. She was metamor- 
phosed by MinerVa into a crow, 
naving implored her protection on 
one occasion when pursued by N^ 
tune. 

Corporal, The IdttLe. See Lmu 
Corporal. 

Corporal IS'yxii. See Ntx, Gob- 

PORAL. 

Corporal Trim. See Trim, CoBt 

PORAL. 

Corporal Violet. See Violet, Cor- 
poral. 

Corrector, Alexander fhe. A name 
assumed by Alexander Cruden (1701- 
1770), the author of the well-known 
"Concordance to the Bible," who 
found employment for some rears as 
corrector of the press, in London. 
He believed himself divinely com- 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Pariiament 
to constitute mm by act the "Cor- 
rector of the People," hoping by tw 
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Wins te indoeiice the pcopt* men 

atntuUf. 

•™iT »nrt In wbicta Um third id. 



■»»«« of ctuvalrT-. 

*«ii» P«ai (gii'oJoe). „ 

PfinUrij given to pMonale da P»Ii 
j'TJ8-1807), ■ Datjve of Oinick, and 
■■der id the war which bis countiy- 
aen laade aniuat Gcdob, and uiImc- 
2«nUy •KMiDst Fnnce, in the effort 
to gaiii their independence. After 
t of t' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 



Ooit»rd. A clown, In S 
"Lova'iLabor'i Lost," whoapn tlu 
digptky of wit, point, and Hoicntioiu 
ciMBiration affected by the coardan 
of Quwn £J)tabelh'a time, and who 
miiapplies, in the most ridiculotu 
maaoer, the jibrases and modes of 



wliere he was received with much 
*^pect, and passed many years in 
kH»r.M. fci-ndship with Builie, 
•thar diatiDgaiabBd 



koaocaUf. .,„ 
JofanMo, and 
■"en of the time. 

Cortan*. See CunTAUi. 

O^Jmnte,. ' [Gr. '^^^ 

"iesta of Cybelo whose religions 
■^J^eea consisted in noisy mnsic and 
*iW armed dances- 

•'6f>-^?n. A shepherd in one of tbe 
'4tI» of Theocritus, and one of the 
«*^iiea of Vii^nh — hence lued to 
^ce^ate any nistic, moie esDeciallr 
• ™»tic ewaui. r~ J 



&^i 

•■"T nnt— tlut h* « kli Mfndi do DnI 



''o'TPhmaa of QraminariaiiB. [Gr, 

^>pellation Riven to Aristarchi 
Bative of Samothn 

braled granimariai 

Mtiquity. His life was deTOled 
UiB correction of the teit of the ■ 



st^e- 



Oo-ftrtno. [Gr. imr™.] (Or. * 
a™. Jfjrt.) The goddess of lieen- 
tiousness, originally wonfaiped in 
Thnce, later m Athens also. Her 
riles were celebrated with preat inde- 
ctncy in privala and at nudnizfat. 



lountrj Fanon. A psendanym, ot 
ratber a eubriquet, of tbe Rev. A. K. 
H. Boyd, a popular Elngli^ asiayiat 
of tbe present time. 



.^sr. Peder Mi. 

du/.) A BportiTe and disparaging 

■^ignation of the Gennan IMopie, 

tended to hidicate the weahneMU 

d fellies of the Dationai cfaaractar, 

d especially the proverbial nation- 



nation of any simple, coarse n 
and baa probably aeqtiired (his 

niScation throngfa a mingling of tin 
Hebrew with the Old Gemum iHabtJ; 



Odr'ar-laf, Blr Bosar da. The 
name of one c^ the membera of the 
imaginary club nnder whose direc- 
tion the Spectator " was professedly 
edited; a genuine English gentleman 
of the lime of Queen Anne. 

^ " The chuorCeR of the clob, BOl 
OBlj \D the ' Tttlep,' bul la thi ' SpHla- 
lor,' -Me drmwn b. Stnla. ThM of Sir 
Bogtr de CoTerlir li unonii ths number. 
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amiable ireftknesms, ~ to hU modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, and eccentric 
\rhim8, — to the respect of his neighbors 
and the affection of his domestics, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fair enemy, the widow, in which there 
is more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of Icnight-er- 
rantry, (we perceiye the hectic flush of 
his cheek, the faltering of his tongue in 
speaking of her bewitching airs and the 
^ whiteness of her hand,' ) — to the haToc 
he makes among the game in his neigh- 
borhood, — to his speech from the bench, 
to show the ' Spectator ' what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill- 
ingness to be put up as a sign-post, and 
his having his own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, — to his gentle re- 

E roof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
im ' he has a widow in his line of life,' — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch- 
craft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the fiunily pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his foil- 
ing asleep at church, and his reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
from his nap, for talking in sermon- 
tjme J '> Haziitt. 

mS^ " What would Sir Boger de Corer- 
ley be without his follies and his charm- 
ing little brain-cracks ? If the good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping in 
church, and say ' Amen ' with such a 
delightful pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech in the assize court apropos des 
bottes^ and merely to show his dignity to 
Hr. Spectator; if he did not mistake 
Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
in Temple Oarden ; if he were wiser than 
he is ; if he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightfuk in him ; 
we are so fond of him because we laugh 
at him so." IMckeray. 

The greatest risk which he seems to have 
incurred, in his military capacity, was one 
somewhat resembling the escape of SirRoger 
de Q>verW ancestor at Worcester, who was 
saved from the slaughter of that acnon by 
having been absent from the field. 

8>T fr. Scott. 

» 

CoTiello (ko-ve-ello, 102). A Cala- 
brian clown who figures in the " com^ 
media deW arU^'^ or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. . The name of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves's squire, in 
Smollett's "Adventures" of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 



Orabtrae. A character in SmoUett's 

novel, " The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 
Cradle of Iiiberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fnn^il) Hall, a large 
public edifice in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated as being the place 
where the orators of the Revolution 
roused the people to resistance to 
Briti^ oppression. 

Crane, lohabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
whose adventures are related in the 
"Legend of Sleepv Hollow," in 
Irving's "Sketch-book." 

j|^ " The cognomen of Chune was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, laiige, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long, snipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weather-cock perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the wofile <rf a 
hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fkm- 
ine descending upon the earth, or soois 
scazecrow eloped from a corn-field." 

W. irving. 

(3rapaud, Jean, or Johnny (zh<^ 
krit'Do', 62). [Sometimes incor- 
rectlv written Crapeau.] A sport- 
ive ciesignation of a Frenchman, or 
of the French nation collectively con- 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
nanie : — 

9S^ " When the French took the dty 
of Atas from the Spaniards, under Louis 
XIV., after a long and most despeiate 
siege, it was remembered that Nostradsr 
mus had said,-^ 

*Iies anciens crapands prendront Sai*' 
(The ancient toads shall Sua take). 

This line was then applied to this event 
in a very roundabout manner. Sara i| 
Aras backward. By the andent toadt 
were meant the French ; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearinfl 
three of those odious reptiles instead of 
• the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears." Seward^s Anecdotes. 

JS9- In Elliott's " Hone Apoealyp- 
ticje" (vol. iv. p. W, ed. 1847), m«y *>• 
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ftand » fwf toM pteaentation of tiM 

namu for belicTing that three toads, 
or three frogs, were the old arms of 
fnauM. 

, Orayon, <jt^rfrey, SSaq. A pwa- 
doDym under which Washington Ir- 
Tiqg pablifihed " The Sketch-book." 

Onasf Poet. See Mad Poet. 

Greakle, l&r. A Qn-annons school- 
master in Dickens's novel of ^ David 
Cgpperfield ; " represented as biiUy- 
ing the little David's incipient man- 
liness out of him. 

Oreole Stote. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana^ in 
whidi the descendants of the origmal 
French and Spanish settlers consti- 
tute a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Orescent Citgr. A popular name for 
the ci^ of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
growth up-stream, however, the city 
has now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curve in the oppo- 
site direction, so that the river-m>nt 
presents an outline resembling the 
character 5. 

Orea'aS-d^. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's play, " Troilus and Cressida," 
founded upon Chaucer's *' Troilus 
andCresseide ; " represented as beau- 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 



.^^ " It is wril known that there is no 
trace of the particular story of ' Troilus 
and CresEdda ' among the ancients. 1 find 
not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned." Knight. 

Gre-a't4. [Gr. Kp^ov<ra.] {Gr.^Som, 
Myth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wile of JElneas, who 
became by her the father of Ascanius. 
When uEneas made his escape from 
the flames of Troy, with his father 
*Anchises and his son Ascanius, she 
followed him, but was unable to keep 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets of the citv. 

* 

80 when ^neaa tiuonaih tiie ikinet of Trey 
Bore hie pale tire, end led his lovdy boy ; 
With loltexing step the fkir OeuMtetayed, 
And death ix&Tolved her in eternal ihade. 

Darwin. 



Ori7'ton»Paia(-tn). Apsendenym 
of J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Ameri- 
can novelist of the present day. 

Oriohton, The Admirable (krt'tn). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century, who, at the 
earlv age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodiffv, not only m abiliUes, but 
m actual attainments. [Written also 
Creighton.] 

The^tor of the tmniUtion hefbie ve hee 
collected aome enecdotei, one of which U tmly 
■ingular. end cells to mind the merrehMe 
etoBeewhichen toldof Me^idrntroble O-em*- 
*»»• £dm. Sn, 

He [KejserUngl ceirled off eH meaner of 
eoUese pricee. end was tAe AdannMft Crteh- 
ton of Kfinlgebeis UniTersitr and the nwitt- 
etes thexe. Carl^U. 

Orisp. One of the names of Puck, or 
Bobin Goodfellow. 

Oris'pin. 1. The patron of shoe-mak- 
ers, represented as such in the cere- 
monial processions of the craft He is 
also worshiped as a saint and martyr 
bjr the Catholic church. About £e 
middle of the third century, under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentinwhen he preachea the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soissons, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr- 
dom, A. D. 287. 

2. The name of a valet in French 
comedy ; — popularly used to desig- 
nate a wag or jester. 

Qria'pin-Cat'i-llne. A nickname 
fastened by Mirabean upon I>'£s- 
pr^m^nil, in ridicule of his conspira- 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect- 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Crispin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 
b^ Le Sage, and called " Crispin the 
Hival of his Master." The stoiy 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master's mistress* 

Note ftirther onr old Perlementaiy friend 
Oriapin^CatUine d'£spr£m£nil. 0»-2y2e. 

Griss Kringle. See Kriss Kringlb. 

Oroaker. A character in Goldsmith's 
comedy, " The Good-natured Man; ♦» 
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intended as a caricature <m men who 
are always filled with groundless 
and ludicroos apprehensions. 

The Tottng tntrder expected a bunt ofln- 
dignationt but whether, MOwi^BrMmi,.. . 
our hero had exhausted himself In firetttng 
•war his misfortunes beforehand, so that he 
did not feel them when they actualW arrived, 
or whether he found the company in which 
he was Dlaced too congenial to lead 1 ' 

t 

much fetfgnatf on 

Oro'ous. [Gr. Kpdicoc.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A young man who was en- 
amored of the nymph Smilax, and 
was changed by tne gods into a saf- 
flron-plan^ because he loved without 
being loved again. 

Oroo'ttM. [Gr. .Kpot<w.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
«f his time. 

Orof tan-sry, Chrya'tfl. A pseudo- 
nym of Sir Walter Scott ; the name c^ 
the imaginary editor of his ** Chroni- 
cles of ttie Canongate." 

Oro'noa. [Qr. Kpoi^.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden- 
tified by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturit. 

Qr^^-de'ro (9). [From crowd, an 

ancient kind of violin.] A fiddler 

who figures in Butler's "** Hudibras." 

Toconflrm him in this fitvorable opinion, I 
benn to execute such a complicated flourish 
■a I thouriit must hare tumra Crowdero into 
a pillar or stone with enry and wonder. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Or5we, Captain. A celebrated nauti- 
eal personage in Smollett's ^' Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves." 



" Captain Crowe had commanded 
a 'merchant sUp in the Mediterranean 
trade for many years, and saved some 
money by dint of frugality and traflte. 
He was an exceUent seaman, — brave, ac- 
Uve, friendly in his way, and scrupulously 
honest ; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im- 
patient, and so Impetuous that he could 
not help breakii^ in upon the conyersa- 
tion, whatever it might be, with repeated 
Intermptlons, that seemed to burst from 
him by involuntary impulse. When he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a 
number of abrupt transitions that his 
J U seo nr se seemed to be an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean- 
iif of nhioh it was not easy to decipher.'' 

SmoUeU. 



Orowfield, Ohristoplier. A pMndo- 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Alfred Henty Forrester (b. 
1805), a popular ffnglish humorist 
of the present day. 



OmmmleB, Mr. (krttm'lz). The 
centric manager of a theatrical ooim- 
pany in Dickens's novel of ^ Nicho- 
las Nickleby." 

Orft'sde, Bob'in-8on (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitarr existence on an unin- 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates his lon^ reduaion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of eon- 
trivance. 



De Foe founded this story nptom 
the adyentures of Alexander Selkirk (b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Femandem 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had i^Ten some cause of 4^ 
fense. Here he resided for four yearn audi 
four months, when be was rescued by 
Captain Woods Rogers, and taken to 
England. De Foe hais often been charged 
with having surreptitiously taken tba 
story of Crusoe firom the papers of Selkirk^ 
but he can have borrowed little bigrond 
the mere idea of a man being left alona 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of tba 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Robhuon Cnmtea in the Dumd aa 
well as physical world . . . ; men caat «i 
deeert islands of bought and speenlalioAi 
without companionship; without workQy re- 
sonieeei Ibroed to arm and eloChe themeeirea 
oat of the remains of shipwrecked hcqpea, wmA 
to make a home for thdr solitary hearto in 
the nooks and comers of imagination and 
reading. Leigh ." 



What man does not rememher witli regret 
the font time that he read Bobwaon Crmoc t 

Jfocoulk^r. 

R soon became erident to me. that, Kke 
JSofrtMon Cnuoe with his boat, I had bepin 
on too large a scale, and that, to launch my 
history successfully, I most reduce its proper* 
flons. W. hrvimg. 

Orystal Hilla. An old name for tlie 
White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, sometimes used by modem 

writers. 

We had passed 
The high source of tiie Saco; and. bewildered 
In the dwarf Bprace4wlti of tiie Ovaial JWBa 
Had heard above na, like a roiee fan ttie dood, 
Thehora of Fabyan soondiag. Wk^Mff, 

Ou'bit-op'o-lia. See MfidOPOTAim. 
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""'Hift, KmidriffiC See Hbadboo^ 

CUDDIK. 

Coffee, or OaTtey, A familiar or 

coBtemptiioiis name applied to ne- 

graes. The word is said to be of 

African origin, and it has been borne 

as a surname. See Sambo. 

Aftiaalone, ofall nations, — though Turkey 
tea leaning thaJt way. —sets up nitnen aa a 
■ndard of beanly. But C^^ey is not ac- 
bmrJedsed b^ the rest oC the worid aa the 
antter ekgemdarum. PMnam'a Moff. 

Cune-ta'toT. [Lat., the delayer.] A 
Wtfname given to the illustrious Ro- 
man general, Qnintos Fabius Maxi- 
mos VerrQcosos (d. B. c. 203), on ac- 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress of 
Hannibal. He avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
with marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre- 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag- 
eiers and forajgers, and compell^ 
him to weary his allies by necessaiy 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol- 
wcra by iruitless manenven, while 
Borne eained by the delay, and as- 
sembled her forces in greater strength. 

^WdUngton found it jadldona to pky the 
UMtetor in Portugal and Spain, he would 
$^d)y have foUowed the Fabian taetica, if he 
■M met tfa« French in England. Sgdbad. 

Configonde, Mmle. (ku'n4'g6nd' 

^t 62). The mistress of Candide in 

Voltaire's novel of this name. 

^..^iMit goddess (the moonl If thoa art not 
50 busy with Candid and Mim CVacffioMf a 
™n.take Ttiatcam Shandj'ii under thv pn>- 
•**"*'i slao. Saeme. 

CiJJiid. FLat,. Cfe^wdb.] {Gr, f JRom, 
^yth.) The son of Mars and Venus; 
me god of love. He was the con- 
*^t companion of his mother, and, 
>nned with bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep- 
'esented as a winged child or youtn, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes. 

C^'rftn. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tr^fedy of ''Lear," 

Curate of Meudon (moMdn', 43, 62). 
f Fr. Zjt Cure de MeudonA A name 
Ov which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
french satirist, is often referred to. 
He was, during the latter part of his 
life, the parish priest of Meudon. 



Oa'M.ft'tt-t (9,98). Thrae Albaniaa 
brothers, who. accordlnff to an old 
Boman lemna, fought, m the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ko- 
man brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered h^ the cunning and brav- 
ery of one ot them. 

Cu'ri-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of iUyria in Shakespeare's 
" Twelfth Night" 

Onrioas Iinpertinent, The. [Sp. 
£1 Cwioto Jn^9ertinente.] The title 
of a** novel" or tale introduced bv 
Cervantes into his ^Don Quixote" 
bv way of episode, and a designation 
or one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife's 
virtue — of which he is firmly con- 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it He 
suffers the deserved penalty of hia 
impertinent cnriositv in the treach- 
ery of his friend ana the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Car-t^n$. [It., the shortener; — so 
called from its being nsed to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the' 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as being em- 
blematical of mercy, and is carried 
between the swords of justice tempo- 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Cur'ti-o (kur'shl-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare's ^ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

Cu^nrse, Moll» or "MiJl. A pseudo- 
nym of Mary Frith, a notorious char- 
acter frequently mentioned or allud- 
ed to by the older English writers. 
She is the heroine of Middleton's 
conudy entitled ** The Roaring Girl," 
andNs introduced by Nat. Pield, a 
contemporary dramatist, in his piece 
called "Amends for Ladies." 

Cattle, Oaptain. A character in 
Dickens's ** Dombey and Son," com- 
bining great humor, eccentricitv, and 
pathos. He is distinguished mr his 
simplicity, credulity, and generous 
truraulness. One or his famous ex- 
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pntdoma is, *' When finmd, make s 
note of." 

An there anr of yon, mj Todera, who hare 
not read the " life of Robert UaU " ? If so, in 
the woidB of the great Captain Cuttle^ ** When 
Ibund, make a note of it. Never mind what 
your theological opinion is, . . . aend for 
BobertUalL Sir E. Bvlwtr Lytton. 

Oyb'e-le. {Rom. Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Ccelus and Terra, and the wife 
of Saturn ; the same as the Shea 
and Ops of the Greeks. She is rep- 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also Bona Dea 
and Mother of t/ie Gods.^ 

Might ghe the wise Latona be. 

Or the towered Cubeie^ 

Mother of a hundred gods? 

Juno dares not give her odds. UiUon. 

She looks a inarVjfhele, fi-esh from ocean, 
Rldne with her tiara of proud towers, 

At aiiy aistance, with migestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

Byron {pn Vemct). 

Cy'dops. [Lat Cydnpes, Gr. Kv/cX«- 
ir«?, the round-eyed.] ( Gr. <f Bom. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasta of Si- 
cily, sons of Ccelus and Terra. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, and their names were Arges, 
Bteropes, and Brontes. Homer de- 
scribed them as wild, insolent, law- 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan's assistants m fabri- 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See roLYPHEMUs. 

Oyl-le'ni-us. [Gr. KvXAifvw.] {Gr. 
4" Rom. Myffi. ) A surname of Mer- 
cury, derived from Mount Cyllene, in 
Arcadia, where he was bom. 

Oym'be-Une, or Cyin'be-llne. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit- 
ain, and the hero of Shakespeare's 
play of the same name. 



Oyn'o-sure. TLat. C^notura, Oh 
Kvyo<rovpa.'\ {Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) An 
Idtean nymph, and one of the norses 
of Jupiter, who placed her in the 
constellation Ursa Minor ^ as the pole- 
star. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
Where perliaps some beauty lies, 
Tlie Cffnosure of neighboring eyes. 

JRBM. 

Cyn'thi-^. [Gr. Kwtfi'o.] \{Gr. f 

Cyn'thi-us. [Gr. Kvi/«iof.] | Roau 

Mytfi.) Surnames respectively of 

Diana and Apollo, derived from 

Mount Cynthus, in the island of De- 

los, their birthplace. See Afolu), 

Diana. 

Even C^nihia looks haggard of an after* 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in the 

E resent winter season, with Phcebus stsrin; 
er out of countenance fixnn the opposite sidt 
of the heavens. iTiackaraf. 

07p^$-ri8'8U8. [Gr. Kvwapi^otif.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Apollo, whose favorite 
stag he inadvertently killed, in con- 
sequence of which immoderate gijef 
seized upon him, and he was m^ 
morphosed into a cypress. 

0^-re'ne. [Gr. Kvpij^j.] ( Gr. f Bm. 
Myth.) A water-nymph, the mother 
of Aristseus. Her residence under tlie 
Peneus, and the visit of her son to her, 
are described in a beautiful episode in 
the fourth book of Virgil's "G€«^ 
gics." 

C^-the'r&. [Gr. KvB^pa.] \{Gr.^ 

Oytli'e'ite*^. [Gr. Kv^epeia.] J Em, 
MyOi. ) Different forms of a sumams 
of Venus, derived from the town of 
Cythera, in Crete, or the isle of Cy- 
thera, where the goddess was said to 
have first landed, and where she bad 
a celebrated temple. 

^ Violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 

Or CVtAerea's breath. SkM' 
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BBd'i-liis (17). [6r. Ao^SoAoc.] {Gr. 
4 -Ada. Myih.) A most ingenious 
utist of Athens, who formed the 
tuums Cretan labyrinth, and who, 
tjtiie help of wings which he cod- 
ttnieted, fled from Crete across the 
'^gefta Sea, to escape the resentment 
of Minos. He was thought to be the 
ininentor of carpentry and of most of 
to tools, SQch as the saw, the ax, the 
gimlet, and the like. See Icarus. 

Bi'e^n, [A diminutive of the Heb. 
iag, a fish.] ( Afj^. ) A Phoenician 
or Syrian divinity, who, according 
to the Bible, had richly adorned tem- 
^es in several of the Philistine cities. 
In profane history, the name by which 
he u known is IJerceto. He is repre- 
■rated as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish; and 
he seems to have been generally re- 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
leproduction. See JudfoesxvL 23: 1 
Aim. V. 4. 

._^ Next came one 

WiM moamed in camcat, when the captiTe 

te • ■** 

MttiiMdhu brate image* head and handi 

, . . J<Vped off 

^108 own tonple, on Uie gmnad edge. 
Where he ftU ut, and ahamed hia worahip- 
_ ere: "^ 

•M^nhianane; aeaHnonaler, upward man 
Aad downward fiah: yet had hk temple hk;h 
Beared in Azotus, dreaded throus'h the eoaat 
OTBdeatine, fn G^th and Aaealon, 
Aad Aeeaion and Qaza'a fitontier boonda. 

ifiZtox. 

IWo-iiet, Sir. The attendant fool 
of King Arthur. [Written also 
uagaenet.] 

IwaatSien Sir Dagomiin. As^xaf^ show. 

3hak. 

M^gar'iio, Iford. A prominent 
ottnfccter in Sir Walter Scott's " For- 
teitt of Kigel; " a profligate yonng 
Scottish lord, thoroughly htortless 
•nd shameless, who carried "the 
paft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-loclra." 

Bal-ftefty, Bittmaater Du'gUd. 
A mercenary soldier of fortnne in Sir 
Walter Scott's »* Legend of Mont- 
rose," distinguished for his pedantry, 
ooneeit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as- 



surance, knowledge of the worid, 
greediness, and a hundred other 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, admirable, and nat- 
ural characters ever drawn by the 
hand of genius. 

9ar " The guMial Idea of the ebame- 
t«r is IhmiUar to our romk ^matiBta 
after the KeatoratioD, and may be raid in 
some measure to be rem pounded of Cap- 
tain Fluetlen and Bobadll ; but the ludl- 
erous combination of the <o/<fo<fo with 
the diyinity student of Marcwhai Colltflt 
is entirely origionl. ' ' Jtffny. 

Our aecondtemark ia of the rlrcvmataaca 
P**' ^P !.^"*SJi»" "*■ Karrator, neither fichli- 
ler, Btrada, Thuaiins, Monroe, nor DuaaU 
ptUaetty, makes any mention of Ahanuer^ 
having been preaant at tlie battie of l.fltxrn. 

v.^ ff JJ5S^ «uthor] lets out hIa pen to the 
highest bidder, aa OapUim IkUgettMM cvt hia 
■word. jr. p, Wkijph, 

Damis (di'me'). A character in 
Molifere's comedy of '* Tartulle," dia- 
tmguished by his self-willed impetu- 
osity. 

Dam'o-cldj. [Gr. AaMoirAiJ?.] A 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. H aving extolled 
the happiucits caused by the posses- 
aiou of wealth and power, Dionysiua 
gave him a striking illustration of the 
real nature of such 8e«>ming happiness, 
by placing him at a table loaded with 
delicacies, and surrounded by all the 
insignia of royalty, but, in uie midst 
of his magnificent banquet, Damo- 
des, chancing to look upward, paw 
a sharp and naked sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair. 
A sight so alarming instantly changed 
his views of the felicity of Icings. 

Uke Damee!e$ at hit c^lebratM benaneL 
Rebecca perpetaally beheld, amid the apr- 
geotts diBplay,the iword which waaeufipended 
over the heads of lier people by a single hair. 

fUr W, SeotL 
On what Dtomoellw- hairs must the jndg* 
ment-sword hang over tiiis distracted earth. 

CarlyU. 

Bft-mGB'-tfts. A herdsman in Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil; hence, any herds- 
man or rustic. 
Bonrii satyrs ^frf*^ and ^ona with doten 
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From th« glad loiind would not be abMiit 

And old Jkumetai loTod to hmr our Kmg. 

MUum. 

Pa'm^n. [Gr. j^oimv."] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Syracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Fjrthias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect 
The latter, having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tvrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go home 
for the purpose of arranging his af- 
fairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of his friend. Dio- 
nysius consented, and P^iiiias came 
back lust in season to save Damon 
ftom death. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend- 
einu, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 
2. A goat-herd ia the third Eclog;ae 

' of Virgfl ; hence, any rustic or swain. 

PamBel of Brittany. A name given 
to Eleanora, daughter of Geolirey, 
second son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan lY. 



Richard, the saceessor of Henry, 
dying without issue, the Knglish crown 
rightfully derolved upon Arthur, the son 
of QeoSrey ; but John, the brother of 
Bichard, and the youngest of the sons of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him- 
self. He, therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and con- 
signed him to close custody, first in the 
castle of Falaiae, and afterward at Rouen, 
where he is supposed to have murdered 
him by his own hand. Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succession 
was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained possession of her person, carried 
her to England, and confined her in the 
castle of Bristol, in which prison she re- 
mained till her death, in 124l. 

Dan^-e. [Or. Aami}.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother of Perseus by Jupi- 
ter, who visited her in the f^rm of a 
shower of gold when she was ^ut 
up in a tower by her father. 

Pft-nal-dis. [Lat.; Gr. Aovoiaef.] 
{Gr. 4- Rom. Mtfth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of iBgyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed . on the 



first night after marriage, in fulfill- 
ment of a promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, ^who -wms 
snared by his wife Uypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished fo| 
their crime, in Hades, by being coif 
pelled everlastingly to draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Dandle Dinmont. See DuTscoaTy 
Dandie. 

Bandin, QeorKe (zhorzh don'da^' $8, 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by M^ 
liere, and the name of its hero, a 
wealthy French citizen, who lias had 
the impudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, daughter of an. old noble 
called Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, and who, in ccmse- 
quence, is exposed' at once to the 
coquetry of a light-headed wife, and 
to the rigorous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in the right, and the unhappy roAi- 
rter, their son-in-law, in the wrongs 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. 'Fauing, in consequence of 
this metalUance, into many disagree- 
able situations, he constantly ex- 
claims, *''' Tut as voulu, George D<m» 
din,^^ You would have it so, Greoiige 
Dandin.. The expression has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in* 
flicted pain, and the name is common- 
ly applied to any silly) simple-minded 
fellow. 

If you hare really been fool enough to ftU 
in love there, and have a mind to play Georm 
Dandin, I'll find you flome money fyr tM 
part CL Seadt. 

Dandin, Perrin (pfif'ritn' ddn^diM>^ 
62.) 1. The name of an ignorant rustic' 
jud^e in Rabelais, who heard causes 
sitting on the first trunk of a tree 
which he met, instead of seating him- 
self, like other judges, on the fleurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous Judge, 
in Bacine's comedy, " Les Plaideun,'* 
and in La Fontiune's " Fables." 

Dangle. A' prominent character in 
Sheridan's farce, " The Critic ; " one 
of those theatrical amateurs who be- 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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and gntmtoas advice. He 
to have been intended for a 
Ifr. Thomas Yangfaan, author of 
* The Hotel,*' an indifferent]/ suc- 
eesslal plar. 

Daniel, Tlie 'Well-lazisaaged. A 
name given by William Browne 
(1590>1(^), in his "* Britannia's 
Pastorals ** to the English poet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), whose 
writings are remaricable for their 
Bodcm s^Ie and pervading ptiritj 
of tMte mskd. grace w langnage. 

Mylk.) A beantiful maiden beloved 
by ApoQo, and metamorphosed into 
a laorel-tree^ while attempting to es- 
cape firom him. 

Haj, haj, wLU if I Init wvre tfaia wud, 
Toar Bcrvcs aans all chaiiied up in 
.Aad JOB a atetne, or.as Dmikme 
SeoMMond, tlMt fled ApoUo. 



Biplifiiis. [Gr.Zkafm.] (Gr.^Rom, 
Mglk.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
dbepherd, a soaof Mercniy. He was 
liie invenUHT of bucolic poetiy, and a 
&vorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Oapper. A derk in "^ The Alchemist," 
a play by Ben Jonson. 



va of Um cxtrone dottng at- 
wjuch the qaeen of^w fldxiaa ia r^p- 
leacBtod to naire taken tbr Dapptr. 

Su'WiSeott. 

Oapiito. The name of Sancho*s ass, 
m Cerrantes's romance of **Don 
Quixote." 

Ihafty and Joan. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen- 



ry ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
ra tke West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
cdebrated for their long life and con- 
jugal felicity. They are the hero 
and heroine of a ballad called " The 
Hamy Old Couple," which has been 
attnboted to Pnor, but is of uncer- 
tain anthorship. Timperiey says that 
Baiby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Cfeee, who died in 1730, and that 
the ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
Woodfall. 

Ton aaiglit haTe aat, Bke Iktr^ and Joan. 
ad fl alt a i e d eafch otiiert and billed and cooed 
Skeapdrofpigeonaonapeich. Thodoeraif. 

Indeed now, if yon would 'Imt condcaeend 
fta^feffli'wv and fciget, periiapa some day or 
cr we may be /wriy and Jbem, — only, yon 
, inat «t tfiia moment I am really not woiihy 
- — Sir STBiawer l^tSn, 



Par'dl-niui. [Gr. A^l^>8«»ot.] iOr.f 
Rom, Myth,) The son of Jupiter and 
Electra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Troy. 

Da'rds (9). One of the competitors aft 
the funeral games of Aochises in 
Sicily, described in the fifUi book of 
Viiipl's «^neid." He was over- 
come at the combat of the cestus by 
EnfeUus. "^ 

^J^iS^ ??^ ^*S^ ^ lomcthinf nevi 
Let Dana beat EateBtta black aadblue. 

CbiqMr. 

Dark and Bloody Ground, Tho. 
An expression often used in allusion 
to Kentucky, of which name it it 
said to be the translation. The 
nhrase is an epitome of the eariy 
history of the State, of the dark and 
bloody conflicts of the first white 
settlers with their savage foes; but 
the name originated in Uie fact that 
this was the grand battle-ground 
between the northern and southern 
Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780; - 
so called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to road common 
print in the open air for several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, and became silent; 
fowls went to roost; cattle sought the 
barn-yard ; and candles were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be- 
^an about ten o'clock in the mom* 
mg, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with differences 
of degree and duration in different 
places.^ For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The troe cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon is not known. 

David. See Jonathan. 

Da'vua. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedies. The 

Froverb, **J)avus sum, fion Qtldipu*^** 
am Davus, not CEdjpus, (that is, a 
simple servant, not a resolver of rid- 
dles,) occurs in Terence. 

Da^ry. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry IV.' 
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Dayy JonM. See Jqhks, Davt. 

Daw^Mniy Bully (-011). A noted Lon- 
don sharper, swaggerer, and de- 
bauchee, especially in Blackfriars and 
its infamous purlieus. He lived in 
the seventeenth oentuiy, and was a 
Gontemporaiy of Rochester and £th- 
erege. An allusion to him occun in 
the " Spectator," No. 2. 

Tom Brown had s shrewder taiei|^ into 
fliis Und of character than either of hie pred- 
He divides the palm more equaUy, 



and aUowi hi* hero a lort of dimidiate pre- 
eminence:— ** Hulty Datonou kicked bj naif 
the town, and half the town kicked br Bidiy 
Ikuomm.^ Thia waa true retiilnitiTe,»"-«— 



Chorus Lamb, 

Whcnf In onr cooler momenta, we reflect on 
Ua [Homer's] Jore-proteeted warriors, his In- 
Tulnerable Achillea, they dwindle into inaic- 
niflcance, and we are ready to exclaim, in the 
qaaint language of another, ** Bmllg Dawmm 
would hare fonght the Devil with such ad- 
rantagea." JoHiet Very' 

Daij of Banioades. [Fr. Joumee de» 
Barricades.] (Fr. Hist.) 1. May 
12, 1588, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, when Henry HI., 
at his instigation, consented to take 
severe measures a^inst the Hugue- 
nots, on the p»romise that the duke 
would assist him in purging Paris of 
strangers and obnoxious persons. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to carry out this plan, than the 
populace arose, erected barricades, 
and attacked the king's troops with 
irresistible fury. Hennr IH., naving 
requested the Duke of Cruise to put a 
stop to the conflict fled from Paris, 
ana the moment the duke showed 
himself to the people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

2. August 28, 1648 ; — so called on 
account of a riot, instigated by the 
leaders of the Fronde, which took 
place in Paris on that day. 

Day of Oom-saokfl. [Fr. Joumie 
des Farines.] {Fr. Hist.) A name 
given to the 3d of January, 1591, 
Itom an attempt made by Henry IV. 
to surprise Paris on that day. ^ome 
of his officers, disguised as corn- 
dealers, with sacks 00 their shoul- 
ders, endeavored to get possession of 
iht gate St. Honore; but they were 



IMSA 

reoogidzed, aid obbged to »4 
hasty retieaL n 

of Bapea. [Fr. JoHrne^ 
Dupes.] {Fr. Htst.) 1. A 
^ven to the 11th of November, 
m allusion to a celebrated imlr~ 
by which the opponents of the 
minister Richelieu — at the hc^ 
whom were Maria de* Medici 
Anne of Austria — were otani 
worsted in an attempt to eTOCt _ 
removal from oflioe, and the povi 
of the cardinal was establiahecT 191 
a firmer basis than ever. 



Biehelien himaelf eonU not linre 

Sloomier view of things, when hia lev« 
eserted. and hb pownr seemed ann 

htibnfh»Va9<ir3ve». 

Sir E. BtOwer ZiiUm 

2. Angust 4th, 1789; — so calM 
on account of the renunciation by th 
nobles and cleii^ in the Frend 
National Convention of their pecnli^ 
immunities and feudal rights. 

Day of Qold Spurs. [Fr. JoMmj 
de* ^perow ^ Or.] See Battlb 4 
Spurs. 

Day of the Sectioiui. [Fr. JirnntM 
desSectims.] {Fr. Hisi,) ThenanM 
commonly given to an afiinay whkk 
occurred on the 4th of October, 179& 
between the troops under the contrm 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of- the 
sections of Paris. The contest re- 
sulted in the success of the Conven- 
tion. 

Dean of St. Fatridlc*8. A title of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), the cele- 
brated English satirist, by which he 
is often referred to. The deanery of 
St Patrick's is in Dublin. Swift 
was appointed to the place in 1713, 
and retained it until his deaUi. 

Deans, Douoe Da'vle. A poor cow- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and tne father 
of Effie and Jeanie Dean», in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel. " The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.** He is remarkable 
for his religious peculiarities, for his 
magnanimity in affliction, and his 
amusing absturdities in prosperity. 

Deans, Eflle. A character in Scott's 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian," whose lover 
abandons her after effecting her rain. 
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Jeaa^. Th€ keirac of 

)tt'8 "Heart of Mid -Lothian.'* 
circamstanges of her history are 
Bd upon facts communicated to 
i author by a correspondent. 

" She is a perfect model of sober 

roism ; of the union of gooct sense with 

jng affections, firm principles, and 

Brifect disinterestedness ; aod of the 

^I°j.-P®^**"'^^ ^ misfortune, danger, 

ad difficulty, vhich sach a union must 

teeate." Senior. 

f*5£*?^^.^*® trnvelera On the "POgiim't 
►SSF?1 ^ througji their aUegorical pS^eu 

we foUow Ehzabeih from Siberia to Moscow! 
1 <»Veamei>eaM&om£dinbii]f8^ to London. 
L Jiacautay. 

Behatoble Iiand, Tlie. A tract of 
I land on the western border of Eng- 
. land and Scotland, between the Esk 
r ^d Sark, which was at one time 
f claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
[^ afteiward divided between them. It 
r was long the residence of thieves and 
byditti, to whom its dubious state 
I a»>rded a refuge. 

Itecree of Fontainebleau (fon'tin- 
W). {Fr, Hist.) An edict of the 

P 5^I»ror Napoleon I., dated at Fon- 

f tamebleau, October 18, 1810, ordering 
the burning of all EngUsh goods. 

Dedlock, Sir I.«ioe8't|p (les'tSr). 
A character in Dickens's novel'of 
Bleak House." »* He is an honor- 
wle, obstinate, truthful, high-spirit- 
ed, mtensely prejudiced, perfectly un- 
veasonable man.*' 

DwwiUyep. The hero of Cooper's 
novel of the Same name. - 

tiS" I'J^J* character ... Is the an- 
tjor 8 ideal of a chivalresque manhood, 
w ^he grace which is the natural flowr 
S J*S?'y »nd vhrtue ; not the Stoic, but 
jne thrijitian of the woods, Oie man of 
.^2*251® ?^* *^d sentuuent, of course 

itefendep of the Faith. [Lat-Fifef 
iSr "f ''•I. A title conferred, in 
g^i, by >ope Leo X. upon King 
Henry VIII. of England, in conse- 
Jttence of a Latin treatise " On the 
jeven Sacraments" which the lat- 
• T *?^ published in confutaUon of 

Ki-nther, and had dedicated to that 
njff. The title was not made 
citable by his hen«, and Pope Paul 
"*•» m 1535, upon the kmg's apostasy 
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in tnmiiig snppressor of reBgiona 
houses, formally revoked and with- 
drew it Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royal stvle, 
and, in 1M3, parliament annexed it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 36 Hen. 
VHI. c. 3. 



- It b" been shown that the same 
title was popularly applied to, or was as- 
sumed by, aome of the kings of Kneland 
who preceded Heniy VIU., as fitSiant 
II. and Henry VII. 

Deg/o-r©/, Bir. [A corruption of 
DegaH, or Vegare, meaning a per- 
son " almost lost"] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for- 
merly very popular, an abstract of 
whKh may be seen in Ellis's ** Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets." 

De-id'»-mi'$. [Gr. A^rw^cut.] (6?r. 
f Rom. Myth.) The daughter of 
Lycomedes. king of Scyros, and the 
mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles. 

Be-iph'o-buB. [Gr. Ai}£^o^of.] {Or, 
f Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba. After the death of Paris, 
he married Helen, but was betrayed 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Hec- 
tor, he was the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

Dej'$-ni'rft (9). [Gr.Ai|MK«^] (Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
CEneus, and the wife of Heicules, 
whose death she involuntarily caused 
by sending him a shirt which had 
been steeped in the poisoned blood of 
Nessus, who falselv told her that his 
blood would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On hearing that 
Hercules had burnt himself to death to 
escape the torment it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delanney, Iio Vloomte (hi ve'kdat' 
d'lo'nft', 62). A nom de jjlume of 
Mme. Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
1856), under which she published her 
best-knoMm work, the "Paripian Let- 
ters " C'Lettres Parisiennes " ), which 
originally appeared in "La Presse," 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
EmilQ de Girardin. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan's 
allegory of** The Pilgrim's Progress," 
a range of hills from whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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^ When the monuii(|f was np, thej 
had him to the top ot the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous country, 
beautified with woods, vineyarcLs, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also, with 
springs and fountains^ very delectable 
to behold, /sa. xxxiii. 16,17. . . . 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . . .Now there 
were on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feedmg their flocks. The 

{>il^ms, therefore, went to them, and, 
eaning on their staffs (as is common 
with weary pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, * Whose delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them ? ' " The shep- 
herds answered, "These mountains 
are EmmanuePs land, and they are 
within sight of his citj, ana the 
sheep ait his, and he laid down his 
life ror them.** 

On the MaM8* hill he U hwppy and good m 
one of the ihephudt on the JjetectdMe Movatr 
tatiM. CharlM Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
the Roman poet Tibullus (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
planus), of which the Greek DeHa 
(from d^Aov, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

De1i-$. [Gr. Ai|Xi«.] \{Gr,4' Rom, 

peli-xui, [Gr. A^io«.] J Mi^th.) Sur- 
names respectively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom ^in Delos. See- 
Delos. 

Delight ofMftnlrind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
Eome (40-81), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dell& Criis'0^9, or Delia Gruaoa 
Sohool (deMft kr^s'kft). A col- 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, who arose in England toward 
the close of the last century, and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 



Their productions consisted of 
elegies, epigrams, songs, 
epistles, plays, &c. 
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Some of these persoos htA, 
chance, been jumbled together for a wt 
at Florence, where, they pat forth a t< 
ume of rhymes, nnder the title of ** ' 
Florence liiscellany,'' the faidpidity 
fiuitastic sillineai of which tnuueok 
belief. Afterward, they and a nmnt 
of other persons, their admizera and 
tators, bc^san to publish their effoaions i 
EnglandjChiefly in two daily newapape. 
called '* The World " and *' The Onele ; \ 
firom which thej were soon collected, i 
with vast laadation, noommended to 

fmblic attention in a volume entit 
' The Album,'* by Bell, the iNrinter. 
end was at length pat to theae inanit 
by the appearance, in 17M, of Qif 
*« Baviad," which, hi 1796, was fidlowf 
by its continuation, the ** Mseviad,^' - 
both powerfol and extremely popi~ 
satires, which lashed the Delia. Cruseaao- 
thors with merciless bat deserved seTer- 
ity. One of the- founden ci this sehori 
of poetry, Bfr. Robert Merry, wrote imder 
the signature ot Delia Crusea, and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhymsters to which he belonged, prob- 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Meny had traveled far sone 
years on the Conthient, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, wbere he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad* 
emy DtMa Ousea. — that is. Academy of 
the Sieye, — which was founded Ibr the 
purpose of purifying and veAniog the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom rf< 
phtme^ Merry may not only have alladed 
to the fact of his membership, bat vcty 
posidbly intended to intimate that what 
he should write would be quite exquisite, 
and ftee from chaff. It would appesr 
that Merry was not the first of the writers 
whose lucubrations came out in.* " The 
Oracle'' and ••The World; " for, says 
Gifford, " While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, I>el1a Cmsea 
came orer [from Italy], and immediately 
announced himself by a sonnet to Lore. 
Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable 
piece of nonsense in praise of it ; and the 
two * great luminaries of the age,' as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell de8i)erately fai love 
with each other. From that porlod,' not 
a day passed without an amatory epistle, 
fraught with lightning and thunder, et 
quicquid fuxbetU telorum armamentaria 
easli. The fever turned to fren^ r Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Orlando, AddUdde, and a 
thoosaod other nameless naines, caught 
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Iht fafecCtan; and fhim om «adl of Um 
limidoia to tlM other, «]1 ir»8 uoamnfm 
•DdlMUCrasea." OOmt writanoTthis 
t, twpiirtra McR7, whon oames have 
•reMTvedfAR Mr. Bertie QreatheMl, 
• BUI of prapettj and good fiimUy ; Mr. 
Wilfiaa Panooa, another gentlommn cf 
Ibrtne; Mr. Kdwatd Jerain|(hain ('* Tho 
Baid">, nathorof nnneroiia playa and 
i; Milfw PMer Andrewv, n writer of 
and eikilogiMB; -Mr. fidward 
I, the iwoinietor of *- The World ; ** 
the &»▼. Chnries Bste ('* Morosopfa Sste," 
as €M6rd calls hfan), jniocipal editor of 
aper; Mr. Joioph Weston, a anaU 
ine-critieof theday; JameeCobbe, 
-forgotten fiuce-writer ; fmleriek 
non, aaid to ha^e beva a player by pro- 
feariott ; a Mr. Timothy, or Thomaa, Ad- 
■9 (vt>o wrote nnder the anagram of 
**MU Taada," or <*Mot Yenda"); Mr. 
Ihoaas V»Qghaa ('* Sdwin *') ; Mr. John 
WiUiaais ("^Tony— or Anthooy— Pan- 
^inat^"); the celebrated James BosveU, 
vho had not yet established his repata- 
tion as flte prinee of biographers ; and 
Iha diamatisfs O'Keefb, Morton, Key- 
naUs, Hoicrofl, Sheridan, and the Tonn- 
gv OofeDBaa, who rarrived aod reeovered 
fieea ttadr diaereditahle connection with 
the Delia Crosean Mly. Of the female 
■ iRms ot this school, the principal names 
are thoae of Mrs. Pioad. the widow of 
Johnson^ fitiend Thxale, bat at that time 
the wife of her daughter's mosio-master ; 
H. Cowley C' Anna Matilda »), the 
authoress of the " llelle's Strata- 
** and the aomeirimt notoiiona Mrs. 
I, who, with all her lerity, tai- 
triiectnal as w«il as moral, was not alto- 
gether without Uteravy talent and poetl- 
eel feettng. In the pre&ee to the *^Mm. 
vied." QiiSord intimates that he had been 
chuged with breakiDg butterflies upon 
4 wlieel ; but ^* many a manJ' be adds, 
**who now alfeets to idty me for wasting 
■qr strensth upon unresistittg imbecility, 
would, Dot kn« since, have heard these 
potms with applause, and thdr piaiaes 
with deUght." On the other hand, the 
gnat patron. Bell, the printnr, aceuaed 
Urn of *^ bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical enainence of the day." ** Bat, on 
ttw wl&ole," says Oiflbrd, *'the clamor 
agaias* me was not loud, and was lost by 
insenaiMe degrees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
aappartsd, tiw good effects of the satire 
(glerroffc toqmor) were not long in mani- 
taring thcsnaelTes. DeUa Crosca ap- 
peared no more in ^ The Oracle,' and, if 
any of his frilowers Tentared to treat the 
town with a soft sonnet, it was not, as 
, fntrodueed by a pompous prefiice. 



I^ope sad Mlllm fesvoMd their npMlt^ 
Ity, and Bste and his eoadjuloia lUentlj 
acquiesced in the growing 0|Anion ef thov 
inoompetanoyi aira showed aoae saan of 



Delte. [Or. Ai|Aef.] A mnall idaad 
in tlie ifB^jQAn Sea. oneof tlieQyclidet. 
Here Apollo ana Diana w%n bom, 
and here the fimner bad a fimona 
oracle. Deloe waa at first a fioating 
islandf bat Neptune fixed it to tha 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
aecore raating-plaoe for Latooa. 8aa 
Latoita. 

Delight [Gr. AeA^W.] A AmioQS 

oracle of ApoUo inPboci8.atthelboi 

of Mount Pamaasus. [ErroneoMr 

written Delphos by eartj Eni^iali 

writers.] 

Apollo from hb ■farine 
Oaa no mora diriae. 
With hoOow ahiiek Am ataqp « 

learinc. 
No nighttar ^^aae^ or bmelhid epeil, 
InapirM the pale-ayed pttaat from the 

pheUeoelL JM 

Dttlphine (del'fenO* The title ef « 
novel byMme. de Stael (1706-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whoM 
character is ftdl of charm, and is taid 
to have been an idealiaed plcCan of 
the authorsss herself. Deqihine hat 
a fiuthleas loTer, and dies brokeiH 
hearted. 

Deltlf. The aignatore nnder whieh 
David Macbeth Moir, a distinguished 
Scottish writer (in8-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to "• Bla^ 
wood^s Magazine.^* 

Del^rffle, Mr. One of the gnardiana 
of Cecilia, in Miss Bnmey^s novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatioos in hia 
Btyfo of living, and distingoished fbr. 
an air of hangnty affability in hia in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

- Evea old ZtehnOe Teoetred OeelBa, flwn^ 
flte daarifcter of a man of low bbth. 

De-ma^. [Gr. Ai|^in(p.;| {M$A,) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, correspondins to the CtrtB 
of the Romans. See CEftsa. 

De-moo'rI-taa, Junior. A paen- 
donvm under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) published hw-** Anatomy 
of Melancholy," * work which pre- 
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■entB, in qaaint langaa^, and with 
many shrewd and amuaing remaiks. 
A view of all the modifications or 
that disease, and the manner of cui^ 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Church Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera,the celebrated 
** Lauehing Philosopher " of antiqui- 
ty. See I^uohino Philosopher. 
De-mod'o-ous. [6r. Aij^damcof.] A 
famous bard mentioned in Homer*s 
*^OAywey ** asdelightine the guests of 
Kin^ Alcinous, during tneir repast, by 
•ingmg the loves of Mars and Venus, 
and the stratagem of the Wooden 
Horse, by means of which the Greeks 
gained entrance into Troy. 

Then ling of Bccret thingi that came to paaa 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 
• And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old. 
Such as the wUm Demoaoctu once told 
In solemn songs at King Aldnous' ftast 

Milton. 

De'mo-gor'g^n. [Gr., from iatn»v, a 

god, and vopyof, fearful.] (if^A.) 

A formidable and mysterious deity, 

Buperior to all others, mentioned by 

Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 

scholiast on Statins, and made known 

to modem readers by the account of 

Boccaccio, in his **Genealogia Deo- 

rnm." According to Ariosto, the 

fairies were all suoject to Demogor- 

gon, who inhabited a splendid palatial 

temple on the Hipialaya Mountains, 

where every fifth year he summoned 

them to appear before him, and give 

account or their deeds. The very 

mention of this deity^s name was said 

to be tremendous; wherefore Lucan 

and Statins only allude to it. 

Thou west begot in DemoqorgmC» hall, 
And law'kt the secrets of the world unmade. 

Spenaer. 

The dreaded name 
Of Demoftorgon. Milton. 

Derrydown Triangle. A sobriquet 

fiven to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
822), afterwards Marqness of Lon- 
donderry^ in a parodv on the Athana- 
sian Creed by William Hone; the 
triangle referring, according to him, 
to " a thing having three sides ; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu- 
sical instruments ; machinery used in 
military torture. Dictionary." See 



the *" Third Trial of WilKom Hoae 
before Lord EUenborough," dd edi- 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

Des'de-mo'nf. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of** Othello/* daugh- 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello, a Moorish gen- 
eral, who kills her in a groandless 
beliefof her infidelity. SeeOTREUX>. 

She was nerer tired of inqnlring If marrow 
had his young dars fhded; and wsa ready to 
listen ana weep, like Detdemona^mt the stories 
of his dangem and campaigns. ThacJteraw- 

Deu-cali-^n. [Gr. AcvKoAtwy.l Gr. 
4' Rom. Myth.) A son of Frome- 
theus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
With his wife PVrrha, he was pre- 
served from a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progenitor of a new race of men, b^ 
throwing stones behind him, as di- 
rected bv an oracle. From stones 
thrown hy Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and thus the world was le- 
peopled. 



Nor importsnt !«.__ 
Seemed their petition than when the onelein 

pair 
In flibles old, — less ancient yet Okbh thew, — 
DeuecUum and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before tbs 

shrine 
Of Themis stood deront 



Bevil, The. In the Bible, and hi 
Jewish and Christian theolo^, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma- 
jority of the early Christians, literal- 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an apos- 
tate angel, the instigator of a rebel- 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark- 
ness opposed to Christ's kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral; 
and it was"^ believed, that, for bis 
crimes, he was doomed to suffer end- 
less torment in a material hell. Al- 
though his power was supreme over 
all not guaraed by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard- 
ed, it was so weak that they could 
easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as tb» 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlet^i 
and knaverv, he has figuied promi* 
nently . in literature, especially that , 
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of the Middle Am. lo the old mrs- 
teries and miracK^ayB, be was often 
represeoted on the 8tac;e as a sort of 
satjrr or teni, with namiog saucer 
eves, sootT complexion, horns, tail, 
hooked niiils, the cloven hoof of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulphurous 
odor. At the present day, tne doc- 
trine ot the existence of a personal 
Devil, the chief of evil spints, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at leai^ all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but r^ected by 
many. See Abaddon, BeI^luebub, 
Satax, &c. 

Dfiyjla* Parliamttnt. [Lat. ParKa- 
menium DuiMieumJ] {Lng. HisL) 
A name siven to the Parliament as- 
sembled by Heniy VI. at Coventry, 
1459, because it passed attainders 
against the Duke of ToriL and his 
ehief supporters. 

Deril's l^all. A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, from the strength o? 
the cement and the durabilitv of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantry are said 
to be in the habit of gathering up 
the fragments of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene- 
ments to insure an equal solidity. 

Deronahlire Poet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of O. Jones, an unedu- 
cated joameymnn wool-comber, au- 
tiior <n ** Poetic Attempts," London, 
178S. 

Dialile, I.e (In de^i'bl, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
I., Dnke of Normandy. See Robert 
THE Detil. 

Diahollcal Parliammit. See Dkv- 
iLs* Parliament. 

Hiafoinia, Thomas ( to'mt' de'ft^fV5^- 
riiss', 34, 102). A young and pe- 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who figures in Mo- 
liure*s ^Malade Imaginaire " as the 
lover of Ang<^lique. 

The vjkdoalitinf ftdth ofa polltlaa Diqfifirm. 

JCocmtiay. 

Diamoiid State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 



Its small aise and Ha great worth, or 
supposed importance. 
Dl-ft'n$, or Dt-an'^ {Gr. <f Aim. 
MjftA.) Originally, an Italian divio* 
ity, afterward reganied as identical 
with the Greek ArU»ni$^ the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin sister of Apollo. She was the 
l^dess of hunting, chastity, mar- 
riage, and noctural mcantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Worid. [Written 
also, poetically, Dian.] 

HcBM (fWNn chutlty] had th» hoabcM DUm 

h«r dread bow. 
Fair dlver-ahaftod queen, for erer ehaata, 
"Wharewlth iha tamed the hrlnded Honcea 
And spotted mountain paid, but nt at noariil 
The mvolouB bow of Cupid i aodi and men 
Feand her atem fkown, and ifie wai qneen of 

the wooda. MMmu 

Diarolo, Fra. See Fra Diavolo. 

Dioky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny*s farce of " Raising the Wind/* 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy individual, always contriv- 
ing, by his songs, bon^^noU^ or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit 

Di'do. TGr. AMtA The daughter of 
Bel us, king of lATe, and the wife of 
Sichaeus, whom fier brother Pygma- 
lion murdered for his riches. Escap- 
ing to Africa, she purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
bullock*s hide, which — after the her- 
ein was completed — she craftily cut 
mto small shreds, and thus secured a 
lai^ piece of territory. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, she built the city of Carthage. 
Accoiding to Virgil, when iEneas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, hi 
his vojrage to Italv, she hospitably 
entertained him, fefl in love with him, 
and, because ho did not requite her 
passion, stabbed herself in despair. 
[Called also EHsOy or £H$$a.] 

Dig'go-ry. A talkative, awkward ser- 
vant in Go]dsmith*s comedy, "She 
Stoops to Conquer," — " taken fVom 
the bam to make a show at the side- 
table." 
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midkl M wdl nuto BMaMCor JHv- 

Gry) **act mad" in a stndt-waiBtcoat, u 
unmel my bulRxmeiy, if I am to be • bnf- 



pimftnohe, M. (mos'e-o' dc'm6»8h', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.) A sobri- 
quet popularly given, in France, to a 
creditor or dun, m allusion to an hon- 
est merchant of this name, introduced 
by Moli^re into his " Don Juan," (a. 
iv., sc. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 
because merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take Sunday for present- 
ing their bills and collectmg the 
money which is due to them. 

Dinah, Aunt. Mr. Walter Shandy's 
aunt, in Sterne's novel of ^ Tristram 
Shandy." She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Din'mont, Dan'dle {or Andrew). 
A humorous and eccentric store- 
farmer in Sir Walter Scott's novel 
of " Gu;r Manneriog ; ' ' one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

Di'o-med, or Di'o-mdde. fLat 
DiomedeSy Gr. Aioiyii}5i7c.] ( Gr. <f liom. 
Myth,) A son of Tydens, king of 
JStolia. He was one of the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he performed 
many heroic deeds. He vanquished 
in fight Hector and ^neas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried on the Palla- 
dium, on which the safety of Tfoy 
depended. [Called also Tydides.] 

Dl-o'ne. [Gr. AmvjiJ] ( Gr, ^ Jiom, 
Myth.) A nymph who was, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

Dt-on'j^-sus. [Gr. Ai^io^ovc, or Atww- 
«r<K.] {Gr, Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and effeminate god of wine ; 
the same as Bacchus, See Bac- 
chus. 

Dl-os'cu-rL [Gr. Attfmcovpoi, sons of 
Zeus, or Jupiter.l {Gr. ^ Horn. 
Myth.) The well-known heroes Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or Polydeuces. See 
Castor. 

Di'rsd (9). {Rom. Myth.) A name or 



title of the Furies, given to tbem ftua 
their dreadful appearance. 

Dir'oe (4). [Gr. Ai>ei}.] Wife of 
the Theban prince Lycos. For crael 
treatment of Antiope, she was tied to 
a mad bull, and dragged about till 
dead. See Antiope and Ltcus. 

Dis. [Lat, kindred with cfivcw, ^od.] 
{Rom, Myth.) A name sometimes 
^ven to Pluto, and hence also to the 
mfemal world. 

Quiclc is the morement here I And ^ea 
■o conftiaed. untubstential, you miipbt catt it 
■Imoit qpectral, Milid, dim, inane, like th* 
UngdQmB of Du! Var1tHe. 

Dla-oor'di-^ {Rom. Myth,) A ma- 
levolent deity corresponding with tiie 
Greek ^ris, the goodess m conten- 
tion. See Paris. 

JH'T^f . ^ A Latin word meaning ric&, 
or a' rtc& man. It is a common or 
appellative noun, or, more strictly^ an 
adjective used substantively; but it is 
often erroneously regarded as a prop- 
er name, when allusion is made to 
our Lord's parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Luke xvi.) It 
has been suggested that the mistake 
originally arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subj^t, 
the inscnption, or title, was in Latin, 
*' Dives et Lazartis" and that unedu- 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was the name of the 
rich man, as the last unquestionably 
was that of the beggar. 

Laser and Divea llTeden diverselj. 

And diyers guerdon hadden they Hhmnlbf. 

CkatKer. 

Nor hare you, O poor paradte, and humble 

hanger-on, much reason to complain I Your 

fiiendship Ibr Diees is about as ainceiv as tta 

return which it usually gets. IlkaelMn^ 

DiYine Doctor. An appellation given 
to Jean Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mystic. 

Pixie. An imaginaiy place some- 
where in the Southern States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne- 
gro melody as a perfect paradise of 
luxurious ease and enjoyment. The 
term is often used as a collective des- 
ignation of the Southern States. A 
correspondent of the ** New Orieans 
Delta'' has given the following ac- 
count of the original and early apj^ 
cation of the name : — 
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J|^**I do notwlBh to Bpofi a pratt/ 
mnawn, but tlie real truth Is, that Disk 
Ji aa im^gmavB Norih«ra nesro r^Qnia) 
■icoouMm to tbe writer aa tb« lamp-posts 
h Mew York city aoTenty or seyenty-flve 
jMn ago. It was one of the evexy-day 
aOndoDS of boys at that time in all their 
oat-door sports. And no one ever heard 
tf Dixie's IsBd being other than Ifanhat- 
tui Island until xecraitly, when it has 
been etroaeously suppoeed to reiter to the 
Booth fiom its oonneetioD with patbetie 
negro allegory. When slaTory existed in 
Xew York, one ' Duty ' owimmI a large 
ttaet of Isnd on Manhattan Island, and a 
hige number of slaves. The incrasse of 
the slaves, and the inorease of the aboU- 
tion sentiment, caused aa emigratioo of 
tte abves to more tfaoron^ and seoure 
state seetiona ; and the negroes who were 
thos sent off (many being bom there) 
aatnral^ looked back to thdr old homes, 
whore they had liTed in cloTori with ftel- 
ings of r^ret, as they could not imagine 
aay place like DI:i^*B. Hence, it became 
qrnoaymous with an ideal locality* com- 
bimng ease, eonolbrt, and materiu hap- 
piness of oTety desc r i ption. In those 
days, negro singing fluid minstrelsy were 
ia their infiuicy, and any snl^t Uiat 
eoald be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
pidced up. This was the ease with 
^ Dixie.* It originated hi New York, and 
asensned the proportlona of a song there. 
In its traTols, it has been enlar^Bd, and 
has ^ gathered moss.' It has picked up a 
* note * here auAd there. A ' chorus ' has 
been added to it ; and, firom an indistinct 
*ebant' of two or three notes, it has 
become an elaborate melody. But the 
fiet that it is not a Southern song * can- 
aot be rubbed out.' The &IlAcy is so 
popular to the contrary, that I haTe thus 
been Skt pahis to state tbe real origin of 
Ik" 

Bii^. A nickname given to Ben- 
jamin IKsraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
lining English statesman. 

I^Jinnestazi ( jin^nes-dbi' ). The name 
<tf the ideal rc^on in which dfinnSy 
or genii, of Oriental superstition le- 
side. [Written also Jinnestan.] 

BootOTyThe. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidxnouth 
(1757-1844), on account of bis being 
the son of Doctor Anthony Addington 
of Reading. 

Bootor, The Admirable. See Ad- 
niRABUB Doctor; and for Angeuc 
Doctor, Authentic Doctor, Di- 



TINB t>0CT0R, DtTLCTFLiroVS DOC- 
TOR, Ecstatic Doctor, Eloqceitt 
Doctor, Evangelical or Gosfkl 
Doctor, Illuminatbd Doctor, In- 
viNciBLK Doctor, Irrefraoablb 
Doctor, Melufluous Doctor, 
Most Christian Doctor, Most 
Methodical DoctoK, Most Reso- 
lute Doctor, Plain and Persfic- 
uous Doctor, Propound Doctor, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular Diictor, Sol- 
emn Doctor, Soud Doctor, Sub- 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doctor, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, see th« 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor D6Te. The hero of Southey^s 

" Doctor.'* 

Doctor Duloamara (d^l-kft-mik'rft). 
An itinerantjphvsician in Donizetti's 
opera, "L'Elisir d'Amoro" ("The 
!E3ixir of Love " ) ; noted for his char- 
latanry, boftstfulnees, and pomposity. 

Dootor Mar-book. A sobrioaet veiy 
generally bestowed upon Jonn Aber- 
nethy (1765-1830), the eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon. "■ 1 am christened Due- 
tor My^oohj and satirized under that 
name all over England." The cele- 
brated '*My-book," to which he was 
80 fond of referring his patients, was 
his " Surgical Observations.'* 

Doctor of the Inoamation. A titl« 
eiven to St Cyril of Alexandria (d. 
444), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that the Deity could 
not have been bom of a woman ; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, but only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man ; and therefore that Mary was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly i^ed of Mother of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and uncharitable physician 
in Sterne's novel, "The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent" 
He breaks down Tristram's nose, and 
crushes Uncle Toby's fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the tse and virtues of a newly in- 
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▼cnted pair of obatetrical forceps. 
Under this name Sterne ridicalcd 
one Doctor Burton, a man-midwife 
at York, against whom he had some 
pique. 

M^ " The annals of raitire can famish 
nothing more cutting and ludicrous than 
this consummate portrait, 80 iarcical, and 
yet BO apparently free from satire." 

Elwin. 

2. The name was applied to Doctor 
(afterward Sir John) Stoddart (1773- 
1856), in caricature pamphlets, on ac- 
count of his violent prejudices, and 
the rancorous denunciations with 
which he assailed the first Napoleon 
and his policy in the London 
"Times" newspaper, — of which he 
was editor from 1812 to 1810, — and 
also on account of the part he took at 
the time of the Queen-Caroline emeute 
in 1820-21. 
Doctor Squintam. A name under 
which the celebrated George White- 
field (1714-1770) was ridiculed in 
Foote's farce of " The Minor." It was 
originally given to him by Theodore 
Hook, who afterwards applied it to 
the Rev. Edward IrA'in^( 1792-1834), 
who had a strong cast m his eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
bv William Combe (1741-1823), en- 
titled " The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque," formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'ii$. [Gr. Aw&iinj.] A very fa- 
mous oracle of Jupiter in Epirus, sit- 
uated in an oak gro\e ; said to have 
been founded in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu- 
man voice, which came from the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. 

And I will work in proM and rhyme. 

And praise tlice more in both 
Tlian bard has honored beech or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth 
In which the swarthy ringdove lat 

And mystic sentence spoke. Jhrmymm. 

Dodfl, Meg. 1. An old landlady in 
Scott's novel of " St. Ronan's Well ; " 
one of his best low comic characters. 

J09~ " Meg Dodfi, one of those happy 
creations, approaching oxtrayaganoe but 
not renching it, Ibrmed of the mo8t dis- 
similar materials without inconsistency, 
. . . excites in the reader not the mere 
pleasure of admiring a skillful copy, but 



the interest and cxolosity of an oiisinal, 
and recurs to his recollection among^ the 
real beings whoee acquaintance hats en- 
larged his knowledge of human nature.'* 

Hettior. 

2. An aUoB, or pseudonym, under 
which Mrs. Johnstone, a Scottish. 
authoress, published a well-known 
work on cookery. 

Dod'son and Fork (-«n). Pettifog'- 
gin|? lawyers in partnership, who fig- 
ure in the famous case of " Bardell rs. 
Pickwick," in Dickens^s "" Pick-wick 
Papers." 

Po6, John. A merely nominal plain- 
tiff in actions of ejectment at com- 
mon law; usually associated -with 
the name of Richard Roe. 



The action of ejectment Is a species 
of mixed action, which lies for the re- 
covery of po^ession of real eetate, and 
damages and costs for the detention of 
it. It was invented «ither in the reign 
of Edward II., or in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward III., in order to 
enable suitors to escnpe from *^ the 
thousand niceties with which," in the 
language of Lord Mansfield, ^'real ae- 
tions [that is, actions for the recovery of 
real estate] were embarraseed and en- 
tangled." In order to foster thia form 
of action, the court early determined 
(eireiter a. d. 1445-1499) that the plaJn- 
tiff was entitled to recoTer not merely tiie 
damages claimed Ynj the action, but alm>, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the land itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon a legal fiction, in- 
troduced in order to make the trial of the 
lessor's title, which would otherwise be 
only incidentally brought np for examina- 
tion, the direct and main object of the 
action. A sham plaintiff — John Doe — 
pretends to be the lessee of the real claim- 
ant, and allies that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Richard Boe, — 
who is called the *' casual ejector." No- 
tice of this action is then given to the 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter from the imaginary Richard Roe 
stating that he shall make do appearance 
to the action, and Naming the tenant to 
defend his own interest, or, if he be only 
the tenant of the real defendant, to give 
the latter due notice of the procc-eding. 
If no appearance is made. Judgment is 
given in favor of the plaintiff, who there- 
upon becomes entitled to turn out the 
party in possession. But if the latter 
makes appearance, the firpt step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his possession of the landci, of the 
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hue in (kror of Doe, of Doe^s «Bt(7, and 
of the ouster bj the tenant himwlf. This 
eUborate tissue of fictions having been 
iDtrodnced to comply with the technical 
rules of legal title, when the real question 
at is^ue presents itself, John Doe and 
Kichard Roe disappear, the names of the 
real parties are substituted, and the ac- 
tioa proceeds in the ordinary way at once 
to trial. The action of ^ectment is still 
retained, with all its curious fictions, in 
several of the United States -, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other States, the fic- 
titious part of the aetion has been abol- 
ished. It has also been abolished, in 
England, by the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 18S2 (15 and 16 Victoria, c. 76). 

Wturren. Oiamhers. 

49^^ Those mythical parties to so many 
legal proceedings, John Doe and Richard 
Boe, are evidently of forest extraction, 
snd point to the days when forest laws 
prevailed, and ▼eniaon was a sacred 
thing." ' Lower. 



„ It was then I Ifant becam e aequafaitBd with 
the quarter which my little work will, I hope, 
render im mortal, and grew faroiliar with these 
raagnifioent wildA through which the kinn of 
eeofland once ehajied uie dark-brown deer, 
bat which were chiefly recommended to me, 
m thoae daya, by their being hiacceaaible to 
moae metaphysical peraons whom the law of 
me neighboTUiK country terms John Doe and 
JhcAora Roe, air W. Seott. 

"While the patriotic author Is weeping and 
hpwling;. In proae, in blank verse, and in 
ra3nne, and collecUng the drops of public sor- 
row Into his volume, aa into n lachi^^mil vase, 
it IS more tiian probable his ftUow-citizens are 
eshnr and drlnaing, fiddling and dancing, as 
attenjr ignorant <x the bitter lamentanons 
made in their name as are tluMC men of straw, 
<rafta Doe and Richard Hoe, of the plointtflGi 
H>r whom they sure generously pleased to be- 
eome sureties. W. Trving. 

Do'eg. [From Doeffy chief of Saul's 
beTdamen, *^ having chai^ of the 
mules." 1 8(im. xxi. 7.1 A nick- 
name under which Dnraen, in the 
Wcond part of his "Absalom and 
Achitophel,** satirized Elkanah Set- 
tle (1648-1743), a contemptible poet- 
aster, who was for a time Diyuen's 
successful rival. 

■why, 

thick 
and thin, 

■nmmgh sense and nonsense, never out nor 
_. in ; 

IVee from all meaning, whether good or bad, 
•And, in one word, heroically mad. Drydm. 

Doe'sticks, Q. K. Fhl-lan'dfr. A 
pseudonym adopted by Mortimer 
Thompson, an American comic writ- 
er of the present day. 




Do8n>9r>r7. An ingenioiuly abmrdt 
self-satisfied, and loquacious inAU 
constable, in Shakespeare's **Miidi 
Ado about Nothing." 

It is an important examination,' and t im e- 
fore, like Dogberrjf, we must spaxe no wisdom. 

Sir ir.SeotL 

Bdm'bey, JTlorenoe. The heroine 
of Dickens's novel of ** Dombey and 
Son ; " a motherless child, of angelie 
purity and loveliness of coaracter. 

Ddm'bey, Mr. A prominent charac- 
ter in Dickens's novel of ** Dombey 
and Son ; " a proud, 8elf-sa£Bcient. and 
wealthy merchant, who is disciplined 
and made better by a sucoessioa of 
disasters. 

Dom-daii'I-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
spirits, by some traditions said to 
have been originally the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instnto- 
tion to nis disciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi- 
naiy region, subterranean, or submaf- 
rine, the dwelling-place of genii and 
enchanten. 



In the Domdaniel caTems, 
Under the roots of the oeeaa. 
Met the Masters of the SpeU. 



SMrtUy. 



We And It written, ** Woe to them that art 
at esse in Zion \ " but surely II is a double woe 
to them thai axe at ease ui Babd, in i>oii»- 
dfPiieL CarlifU, 

Dominio, Friar. See Friar Dom- 
inic. 

Dominie Samp'son (-sn). A school- 
master in Sir W. Scott's novel of 
" Gi^ Mannering ; " " a poor, mod- 
est, humble scholar," says the author, 
" who had won his way through the 
classics, but fallen to t^e leeward in 

. the voyage of life, — no uncommon 
personage in a country where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily at- 
tained by those who are wilhng to 
suffer hunj^r and thirst in exchange 
for acquiring Greek and Latin." IJus 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
was. " P'ro-di-gi-ous ! " [Called also 
Abel Sampson.] 

Poor Jnng. [Stillingl, a sort of Oerman 
Dominie Sampson. awKward, honest, irasoibla, 
in old-fashioned clothes and iMg^wig. _ . . 

Oarllyle. 

Don i'dri-ft'no de Ar-xnft'do. A 
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pompons, fkntastical Spaniard, in 
Bhakespeare'B "Love's Labor *s 
Ix»t ; '^ represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
luire been designed as a portrait of 
John Florio, sumamed "The Reso- 
lute." See Resolute, The. 

lar " ilrmado, the miUtary biaggwrt 
In th« state of peace, as ParoUes is in war, 
appears in the ridiculous exaggeration 
and sffaetation of a child of hot Span- 
ish fiuoey, i M>anm<ng a contempt toward 
•Tery thing common, boastful but poor, 
a c<dner of words, but most ignorant, 
solemnly grave and laughably awkward, 
a hector and a coward, of gait majestical 
and of tiw lowest propensities." 

GrervmiM, Tmm. 

Don Beliaiiis of Oreeoe (b&'le-&'- 
B^). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry founded upon the- model 
•f the " Amadis," but with much infe- 
rior art, and on a coarser plan. An 
En^ish abridgment of this romance 
was published in 1673. It is often 
leferred to in " Don Quixote." 

He edled joa ** le grand nirietix,** Doit Be- 
Kontf of Oreeee, and Idoa't knmr what names, 
iwtmtefciay yooT nuuuier. I'htKheraif. 

Pon Oh^r'tt-biin. The "Bachelor 
of Salamanca," in Le Sage's novel 
of this name ; a man placed in dif- 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of society, 
in order to give the author the great- 
est possible scope for satire. 

Don Gle'o-f&s. The hero of Le 
Sage's novel', "Le Diable Boiteux" 
(commonly called in English " The 
Devil on Two Sticks"); a fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
and revengeful, but interesting from 
his gallantly and generous senti- 
ments. See AsMODEUS. [Written 
also Cleophas.] 

FsMwen, old Onmta's tpirMt 
No more, like Cleqfat^ I fly. Byron. 

Come away fhough, now, J9o» Cleophas: 
▼e must go ftirthar afield. Sola. 

Bon Jii'&n {8p. pron. ddn hoo-^O* 
A mythical personage who figures 
largely in draipa, melodrama, and 
romance, as the type of refined lib- 
ertinism. 



^ There axe two l^ends connected 
with the name, both of Spanish origin, 
hut in course of time these have become so 



blended together that iihey eannof 
be separated. Don Juan Ten<nioor8»> 
ville, whose VLfe has been placed hi tbe 
fourteenth century, is the suppoeed orig- 
inal of the story. Tbe traditimui coaeem- 
ing him were long current in Seville, in aa 
oral form, and were afterward draxnatlaed 
by Gabriel TeUez (Tirso de MoUna). He 
is said to have attempted the seduction of 
the daughter of the governor of Seville, or 
of a nobleman of the fiunlly of the Dlkns. 
Her father detects the design, and ia 
killed in a duel which ensues. A stetne 
of the murdered man haTxng'been ereefed 
in the &mily tomb, Don Juan foreee bia 
way into the vault, and inviCes the statae 
to-a feast which he has caused to be pro- 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the great 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com:- 
p^ to follow him, and delivMn over to 
hell. The l^send, in its earilest known 
form, invfrikved uie sam6 supematmal 
features, the ghostly apparition, the fiaal 
reprobation and consigBment to bdlf 
which have, in general, characterised the 
modem treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and 
brought upon the stage by Moli&m and 
Comeille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play. The first instance of a 
musical treatment of the subject was by 
Gluck, in his ballet of '^ Don Juan," about 
• the year 1765. Afterward Moxart im- 
mortaliaed the toadition in his great ope- 
ra, " Don Giovanni," which first appeared 
at Vienna in 1787. The name has been 
rendered most familiar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made <^ it 
in his poem entitied " Don Juan." But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan 
firom the multitude of vulgar libertines, 
Byron has omitted, and he can hardly be 
said to have done more than borrow the 
name of the hero. 

49* " As Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Faust, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish l^end ; 
the one by langu^e, the other by music. 
Language is the interpreter of thought, 
music of feeling. The Fauxtsage belongi 
to the former domain ; the legends of 
Don Juan to the latter." 

SeheHley TVom. 

We conld. like Don Juan^ ask than nDantt'k 

ghosts and deinoni] to supper, and eat ncariSy 
\ their company. Jfocattlair. 

Don*t break her heart, Jos, yon nweal, nid 
I't trifle with her aflbctions, yoa 



another. Don 
Don Juan t 



Thacknat' 
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Ban Pedro. A Prince of Airagon 
who figures in Shakespeare's **Much 
Ado about Nothing." 

Hw sntiior of **Hn)i BiOm" T«tnn«d n 

■jMwof • kind moBTUkely to have weight 

uT^*^?"^*^* which we can aU obwve 

rizS ^^^ redraft answer to Dogberrr, 

lights reuoned} and in hie own divbion.* 

^ Sir W^ Scott. 

wm Quirtte. [ Sp. Don Qidjott, or 
iton Qutajote, dOn ke-ho't4J. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
rf the same name^ by Cervantes. 
I>on Quixote is represented as " a 
gaunt coiAitiy gentleman of La Man- 
cha, fill! of genuine Castilian honor 
tad enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
a his character, trusted bj his 
nieads. and loved by his depend- 
«ta," but ** so completely crazed by 
mig reading the most ftmons books 
« diiTalry, that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the impossible knight-er- 
nut they describe, and actually goes 
nvth into the world to defend the op- 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
^ heroes of his romances. '* 

49* " To complete his chiralroos equip- 
ment, — which he had begun by flttiog 
QF for himself a suit of arm<Mr strange to 
his eeotury, — he took an esquire out of 
^oeigfaborfaood ; a middle-aged peasant, 
VnM*»nt and credulous to excess, but of 
Kraat good-nature ; a glutton and a liar ; 
"^fisAi and gross, yet attached to his ma8> 
tor; shrewd enough occasionally to see 
the folly of their position, but always 
ttBusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
"■ JntCTpretatJons of it. These two sally 
ft^h from their native village hi search 
of adventures, of which the excited imag- 
ination of the knight, turning windmills 
hito giants, solitary inns into castles, and 
K^y-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
BBdB abundance wherever he goes ; while 
we esquire translates them idl into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable 
■^plicity, quite unconscious of its own 
homor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courte- 
<Mu dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
coarse, he hut one consistent torminatton 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous dis- 
vomfitures, and are at last brought home, 
Kke madmen, to theur natiye village, 
where Cervantes leaves them, with an in- 
timation that the story of their adven- 
tnies is by no means ended. In a con- 
tinuation, or Second Part, published in 



DOB 

1815, the Son b axUblled la aadlhv 

series of adventures, equally mww^ » 
with those in the First Part, and & 
finally restored, * through a severe Ulaeis, 
to his right mind, made to rsnounoe all 
the follies of knlght-«rrantry, and die. 
like a peaceful Christian, fa his own 
*»*>.' " IVdfcaer. 



" Some tay his sumsme was 
Qnixada, or Quisada (for authors dilTcr 
to this particular). Howaver, we may 
reasonably conjecture ha was called Qnix- 
ada, that is, Lantern-jaws. . . . Having 
aeriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to eaU 
himself Don Quixote. Whence the au- 
thor of this most authentic history diawa 
the iofbrence that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob- 
stinately pretend." quixott means liter- 
ally a culsh, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this pieee of amor, because the 
termination ott, with which it ends, gan- 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to woaite 
In the Spanish language. 

Be thli law and thli reMonlng right or 
wrong, our inteiftring to snmnge It would not 
M a whit more wIm or nilioDal than Doa 
Qirixote't eiynpiilgB ■pdnac the wlndmilb. 

Noam/' ^ 



Bon'Bel del FlM'bo. [It, donzdio, m 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the " Minor of 
Knighthood," &c. He is usually, 
associated with Rosiclear. 

Defend tfaee powerftally, marnr thee tuttp- 
toousiT. «nd keep thee In ■pite oTRoaiclear or 
Domd del Fhebo. MaioontttU, Old Pla^. 

Doolln of Mfty-enoe' (Fr. pron. 
do'lan). The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry which refatei 
his exploits and wonderful adven- 
tures. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
ancestor of a long race of paladins, 
particularly Ogier le Danois. 

I^ora. The "child-wife" of David 
Copperfield, in Dickens's novel of 
that name. 

Doralioe (/<. pron. do-ri-le'ch4). A 
female character in Ariosto's " Or- 
lando FurioBO." She is loved by 
Bodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do'r6nt', 02.) 1. A count in 
Molifere's comedy, "Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.'* 

2. A. courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Moli^ie's eomedy, 
"LesFficheux." 



.ftrfhe 
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3, A character inMoUfere*i "L'ft- 
cole des Femines.** 

I am Eolng to make It known bluntly to 
Q6ionte. Victor Hugo, Tram. 

Bo-ras'tus. The hero of an old 
popular " history " or romance, upon 
which Shakespeare founded his 
♦* Winter's Tale." It was written by 
Robert Greene, and was fiwt pub- 
lished in 1588, under the title of 
♦* Pandosto, the Triumph of Time," 
an example, according to Hallam, 
of " quaint, aflfected, and empty eu- 
phuism." 

Do'rax (9). A character in Diyden's 
play of "Don Sebastian;" repre- 
sented as a noble Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

49-"Dorax to the ehftf- ePauvre of 
Dryden'8 tragic characters, and perhaps 
the only one In which he has applied his 
great knowledge of human kind to actual 
delineation." Edin. Review^ 1808. 



But Bome friend or other always adrlsea me 
to put my verie* in the Are, and, like Borttx 
inHhe play, I aubmitted, "though with a 
•welUuK heart- Sir W. ScoU. 



Dorolieslrer, Fatriaroh o£ See 
Patriarch op Dorchester. 

Boria D'lstria (do're-4 dSs'tre-*). 
A pseudonym of Princess Koltzoff- 
Massalsky (nee Helena Ghika, b. 
1823), a distinguished Walhichian 
authoress. 

D5rl-o5iirt. A character in Con- 
greve's " Way of the World." 

D5T^-m&nt. A character in Etherege's 

play entitled " The Man of Mode;" 

a genteel witty rake, designed as a 

portrait of the Earl of Rochester. 

I shall belieTe it when Dorimant hands a 
ilsh-wife across the kenneL Charles Lamb, 

Dorine (do'rSn'). A has^ and petu- 
lant female in Molifere's ''^Tartuflfe; " 
represented as ridiculing the family 
that she yet serves with sincere af- 
fection. 

Do'ri8(9). [Gt. £inpi9.] iGr.4'E(m, 
Myth,) The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the wife of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Nereids. 

I>5r/o-the'& {Ger. pnron, do-ro4&'ft). 
1. The heroine of Goethe's celebrat- 



ed poem of *^ Hermann nnd Doro- 
thea." 

2. [Sp. Doroiea, do-ro-ta/ft.] A 
beautiful and unfortunate young 
woman whose adventures fonn an 
episode in the romance of "Don 
Quixote." 
Do'ry. John (9). 1. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, formerly a great 
favorite, and continually alluded to 
in works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

2. A character in " Wild Oats, or 
The StroUinff Gentleman," a comedy 
by John O'Keefe. 

Do what I might, he interftred wtt^tte 
reK>lute vigor of John Dory. -oooa. 

Dd'me-boys HaU. [That is, the haU 
where boys are* taken in and "done 
for."] A model educational establish- 
ment described in Dickens's "Nich- 
olas Nickleby," kept by a yi\^ 
named Squeers, whose system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beatmg 
and starving. 

Oliver Twist In the parish ▼oA-JjgIS 
Smike at Dothe}»tf$ HalLwtsn petted chiWrtt 
when compared with this wretched helMP- 
parent of a crown [Frederick the «Jgg^, 

Dotted Bible. A name given amODg 
bibliographers to an edition of the 
Bible published in London, in folio, 
1578, bv assignment of Chr. Barker. 
It is printed page for page with ttot 
of 1574. 

Doubtins Castle. In Bunyan's spirit- 
ual romance of " The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, " a castle belonging to Gwnf 
Despair, in which Christian ana 
Hopeful were confined, and ftm 
which at last thev made their escape 
by means of the "key called Promise, 
which was able to open any lock in 
the castle. 

Conceive the giant Mlrabean locked ftji 
then, in Doubting CaMU of Vincenn» s h«lj« 
soul sureing npTwildly breakinK itsgfgf^ 
cold obslmction, the voice of ^ deipnir »• 
yerberated on him by dead t^«^^^**'^i^ 

Doidoureuse Oarde, La (U doo'loo'; 
roz' gafd, 43). [Fr.] The^ame of » 
castle at Berwick-upon-Tweed, won 
by Lancelot of the Lake m one w 
the most terrific adventures «iaj«" 
in romance, and thenceforth cau«* 
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If Jifjiam Gmde. See JoTmu 

Garde, La. 

Waa'teiHnrlT'el (.flwiv'l). 1. (Heiw 
JMi-) A German Bchemer, in Sir 
Halter Scott'a novel of " The AnU- 
qoaiy." 

^ A nickname given by the 
oeotcli reviewers to Dr. John Gasnar 
Spurzheim (176d-1832), a native^ 
wnMDF, a distinguished craniolo- 
gw, and an active promulgator of 
geMctnnes of phrenology in Great 

^>o»»f 2>ootor. See Doctor Dovb. 

^^» ./'• A peeadonym adopted by 
gdndge F. Paige (d. 1859), an Eng- 
hsh humorist, author of *" Patent 
oermoDs," &c. 

^^2S??5l .^•^^ ^ pseudonym 
«nd» whieh Seba Smith, m Amiri- 
«wi wnter, wrote a series of humor- 
«M and popular letters (first published 
wU^vely in 1833), in Uie Yankee 
™ect,onthe poUtical affairs of the 
Umted States. 

^'oo. [Or. ApdbB«r.] An Athenian 
MWgiver, whose code punished 
junost all crimes with death ; whence 
« was said to be not that of a man 
Jwof a dragon (8paxmv\and to have 

,^^ written not in ink but in blood- 

^*3»>n of -Wintley. The subject 
w«n old comic ballad,— a frightful 
™ devouring^ monster, killed by 
«ore of More5lall, who procured a 
jwtw armor studded all over with 
*pe sharp spikes, and, concealing 
yn»df in a weU resorted to by the 
J^n, kicked him in the month, 
wnere alone he was mortal. This 
■^Qd has been made the founda- 
™* of a burlesque opera bv Henry 
^^*fey. Wantley is a vulgar pro- 
n«nciation of Wamcliff, the name 
% i}^^ '^^ ^ wood in the pari^ 

^^ < enniston, in Yorkshire. 

"*'toi-ep, M. B.,. A pseudonym 
^r which Swift addressed a series 
P^ celebrated and remarkable letters 
w the people of Ireland, relative to a 
PJtent right granted by Geoige I., in 
1^723, to one William Wood, allow- 
log him, in consideratiou of the great 
Want of copper money existing in 
ueland at that time, to coin half- 



pence and fluthlngi to tha amovit of 
^108,000, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained in what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner, through the 
influence of the Duchess of KendiL 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had promised a share of the 
profiU; as it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the pnvy council of Ireland; and 
as it devolved upon an obscure indi- 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereby disgracefully compromising, 
the dignity of the kingdom, — Swift, 
under the assumed character of a 
draper (which for some reason he 
chose to write dra^Her). warned the 
people not to receive tne coin that 
was sent over to them. Such was 
the unequaled adroitness of his 
letters, such their strength of aigu* 
ment and brilliancy ofnumor, that, 
in the end, they were completely 
successfhl: Wood was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup- 
pressed, while the Drapier--for 
whose discovery a reward of £800 
had been oflered in vain •^ was re- 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became a perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club was formed in nonor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in eveiy 
street. 

Draw^oauHdr. The name of a blus- 
tering, bullying fellow in Uie cele- 
brated mock-heroic plav of "The 
Rehearsal," written by George Vil* 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre- 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killing all the combat- 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex- 
travagantiy boastful speech. From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name became a synonym for a brag- 
gart 



" Johnson. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who 
is that DraKPeaosir? 

Baytt. WhT, dr, a great hero, that 
frights his DustreM, snubi up aioffs, 
baffles armias, and do«a what ha wiu, 
without TMard to numbem, good ■ansei 
orjustloa." Tht Rehtarsal* 
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Ite tatacrWM oTaa «|^ look md gifMitte 
•tekunt h« acted Uko a xfrowcoMir, muing 
BdtlMr fiiend nor foe. AeUUton. 

In dofluioe of th« jonac Dntweeaulr'a 
with a itont heart and dAtmttcaa ao- 



•mt, he again npUfted the ttave, — 

*' The Pope, that paean ftill of pride, 
Hath bonded ---?' Sb- W. ScotL 

How they [the actor* in the French Revolo- 
lion] beUowed, stalked, and flouriahed about, 
eountorfeiting Jove's thunder to an amazing 
degree 1 tertiic Z>ratpcaiiJ<r-flgures, of cnor^ 
moua whiakerage, unlimited command of 
gunpowdert not without ferocity, and even n 
SBitun heroinn, stage heroiiun, m them. 

DriBh-een' Oi^. A name popularly 
giren to the city of Cork, fVom a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerljr a 
ver^r fashionable one among the in- 
habitants. Drisheens are made of 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
talt, and tansy. Theyr are usually 
•erved hot for breakfast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Dro'tf-o. The name given, by Anto- 
nio Zeno, a Venetian voyager of the 
fourteenth century, to a country of 
yast extentj equivalent to a new 
world. It IS represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by those who confided in the 
narrative, was identified with Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
atory is thought to oe fabulous. 

Dro'tail-o of Bph'e-Bna. ) Twin 

Pro'ml-o of S^'$-ouae. ) brothers, 

attendants on the two Antipholuses 

in Shakespeare*s ** Comedy of £r- 

H>rB." 

DToggm, AhelL A character in Ben 
Jonson's farce of ** The Tobacconist.*' 

2>razn« John. A name used in the 
phrase, ^ John Drum's entertain- 
ment,*' which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig- 
inally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guesl^ with more or less of ignominy 
and insult. [Written also, though 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 

Oh, for the lore of laughter, let him fbtch his 
drum I he says he has a stratagem for it: when 
your lordship sees the bottom of his success 
in \ and to what metal ttiis counterfeit lump 
of ore wfll be melted, if you give him notJoAii 
Prvm'$ entertaixunent, your inclining cannot 
be removed. Shak, 



Ibm Dnm Ue eBtertdanMot, w^i^ in to 
hale a man in by the head, and tiinut hin oat 
by both the shoulders. StamUluartt. 

Drunken Parliament. {Scot, Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1, 1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet says, " It was a 
mad, warring time, full of extrava- 

Sance ; and no wonder it was so when 
le men of affairs were almost per- 
petually dnmk." 

Dry'^. [Lat Dryades, Gr. A|wiacv.] 
(Gr. ^Mom, Mifth.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to perish with ihb trees 
whicn were their abode. 

Dry'as-duBt, The Bev. I>r« An 

imaginary personage who serves as 
a sort of mtroducer of some of Scott's 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport- 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
histoxy. The name is sometimes 
used to stigmatize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felL was ever Iikd|y 
to study this great wotk of his, not even J}r. 
DryoBdmt. De Qntieey. 

There was a Shandean libnoy a* Skdton 
tliAt would have captivated the moat accetie 
at DrffoadtiuU. Percy FStzgtraU. 

Truth is, the Prussian DrwoMfiisI, otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other Dryatduau 

Bet known. I have often sonrowftilly fblt ar 
* there were not in Nature, for darkneas, 
dreariness immetiiodic platitude, any thing 
comparable to him. Oear^fU, 

Dry'o-pe. [Gr. a^^.] ( Gr. ^ Horn, 

MyiQi. ) A daughter of King Diyops. 

and the wife of Andrsemon, — tumea 

into a poplar or a lotus by the Ham- 

a^yads. She had a son Amj^iifr- 

sos Dy Apollo. 

*Tw«sa1aj 
More snbtle-cadencid, more Ibreat-wild 
Than Driwpe's lone lulling of her child. 



Du-es'sf. [That is, double-minded.] 
A foul witch, in Spenser's *' Faery 
Queen," who, imaer the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assumed 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knight 
into the House of Pride, where, ener- 
vated by self-indulgence, he is at- 
tacked, deibated, and imprisoned by 



For ft* **Kfl7 to llM Seham* of 
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Ae giant Org^^gfio. Dnessa beeomes 
tbe purunour of Orgt^lio, who decks 
her out in goraeons ornaments, gives 
Iier a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, and 
sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum- 
stances the poet is supposed to typl^' 
the Roman Catholic church. Una, 
having hieard of the Red -cross 
Knigfat^s mlafortone, sends Prince 
Antnur to his rescue, who sUys the 
giant, wounds the beast, releases the 
Kui^t, and strips Dosssa of her 
Rilendid trappings, upon which she 
flses into the wildeniess to hide her 
firom the wortd. 



[UioMor' . . 

her haada ar* 



At 






%ad Bovto see tynaxiy naked, 
waa atiippad of Iran 




, II •»» .w»i— tte boDor, tiwprq|- 

of ckUdkood, and tb» TenanUa namca 

ry, thraw over Unaa a mm aa potent 

of Jl m; attd, Uka ^ Beitcrota 

t^tj thoogbl tlMX.wen doinc battlo 
' hmmijt vlule flksy dd&ded a 




1. A name nsed 
ia an old expression, " To dine with 
Bake HnraphreY," that is, to have no 
diaaser at all. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
tibat a part of the puUic walks in 
aid Saint Paul's, London, was called 
Daka Homphrey's Walk, and that 
Ihass who were without the means 
af de fl r ayin g their expenses at a 
tavem wen fi^rmeriy aocostomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 



fred] 



"• In the Ibmi Bmn/refy \t [Hunl- 
mneh aaed by tbe great bouM 
sf BohoB, and fchrough his mother, ttieir 
biiiiwi, deacoided to the iQ-fitted son of 
Rcnorj IT., who hu Mt it an open qoas- 
tioa wlMthcr 'dining with Duke Hom- 
phnf * allodM to the rtport ttiat h« ma 
■feuTcd la dnth, or to the BUnbethan 
habit tir poor gutility to beguile the 
dlnner-lkoiir by a promenade nev his 
tomb hi old St. Paul's.'' yong*. 

that one Dtewy 

tiiehahit of pefpefiMl^ 

So eonatentlj 

1i labia, fiir 

hia <mce'a 

ip fcread, aa It 



««Mt«pen blm.flMil wo find hlmanea^, asA 
full of oonatnlat and reluctance i wiitiag his 
Dtianda to the efltet, that, if they flOl todoae 
and ao br beai«r, he will hare no choice hut 
to dine again with IMbe iAMV*y«y. 



8. Duke Humphrey, the Good* 
See Good Duke Humphrey. 

Dulcamara, Doctor. See Docron 
Dulcamara. 

Duloifluons Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
DukiJImu.] A name given to An> 
tony Andreas (d. 1320), a Spanish 
Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school or Duns Scotus. 

Dnloinaa del Toboao (dn1-dn'e4 
del to-bo'zo; Sp, pron. dool-the- 
na'i del to-bo'zo). In Cervantes^s ro- 
mance, the mistress of Don Quixote. 
^Uer name was Aldonza Lorenso, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then easting 
about for a name which should have 
some ttflinity with her own, and yet 
incline towwd that of a great lady 
and i^rincess, he resdved to call her 
Dulcmea del Toboeo (for she was 
bom at that place), a name, to his 
tiunkingj hannonioas, anoommon, 
and significant" The name DaMaea 
is often nsed as synonymous with 
nustress or sweetheart. 

I most erw have aomo DmMko la mjr 
head,— it hannoniaea tike aooL 



IF then expectaat • line deaerintioa of tikis 
yonng woman, in order to entitle ilieo to tannt 
ma with haTing: found a Ditkimea In the in> 
hahitant of a ltAherman*t cottage on the Mr 
way Ftith, thou Shalt he dfiapytfnted. 

Hia moodlneaa mnat have made him pei^ 
ftetlj odious to his ftiends under the tenta^ 
who like a ioDr follow, and laiwh at a mclaa« 
choly wanior dwsya aii^t amr Aifemea at 
home. 



Da-malno^ A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare's 
"■ Love's Labor 's Lost." 

Dtunlile-dikea. A yonng and bash- 
ful Scotch laird, in love with Jeania 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Heart of Mid-Lothian." 

Dumb Ox. [Lat Bot Ifalas.] St 
Thomas Aquinas ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at Cologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected the genius that 
was wrapped up under his taciturnity, 
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and renunked, that, if tint ox flfaoold 
once begin to bellow, the world would 
be filled with the noise. Ue was 
afterwards known as the " Angel of 
the Schools" and the ** Angelic l>oo- 
tor." 

43- "^ He was tbe AiistoUe of Chris- 
tianitj, viioee legUUtkHi be drev up, en- 
deavoring to reconcile logic vith Cutli for 
the supprcerion of all herrsy. . . . Ills 
orerpowering task ntterij absorbed this 
extraordinarj man, snd occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of all else, — a 
life that was entirelj one of abstraction, 
and whose erents are ideas. From five 
yean of age he took the Scriptures in his 
hand, and henceforward never ceased 
fiom meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companions the greeU dumb 
ex of Sicily. Ue only broke this nlenee 
to dictate; and when sleep closed the 
^es of his body, those of his soul re- 
mained open, and he went on stiU dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not eon- 
■cioas of a feaiAd tempest ; another, fo 
deep was his abstraction, be did not let 
fill a lighted candle which was burning 
his fingers." Miehelet^ IWnu. Miehe- 
let, in a note, says of this surname, that 
it is "full of meaning to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental ap- 
pearance of the ox of Southern Italy." 
St. Thomas is described ss a large-bodied 
man, fit and upright, of a broirn com- 
plexion, and with a laige head, somewhat 

. Of a tmth it almost makes me laugh. 

To see men leavine the edden gnun. 

To gather in inles the pittftil chaff 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with bis 

brain. 
To have it caught up and tossed again 
On the horns of the xHuab Ox of Cologne! 

Lamufdiow. 

Du&'c&n (dang:k'2n). A king of Scot- 
land immortalized in Shakespeare^s 
tragedy of "Macbeth." Shakespeare 
represents him as murdered bv Mac- 
beth, who succeeds to the Scottish 
throne; but, according to veritable 
history, he fell in battle, 

Dunoea' Pafliament. See Pablia- 
MBNT OP Dunces. 

Dimdas, Starvation, See Stabva- 

TION DUNDAS. 

Dun-dpearY, lK)rd. A grotesgue 

. character in Taylor's comedy, " (Our 

American Cousin;" noted for his 

anstocmtic hauffhtiness of manner, 

hia weakness and excessive indolenc^ 



of mmd, hia habit of diaeoBtiBiuty 
in expression, his great admiration 
of " Brother Sam," and his suspi- 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
firom any motive which he does not 
understand, they constantly cross his 
convenience. The name is used al- 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 
DiinBdIn. A Celtic assimilation of 
the name Edinburgh (t. e., Edwin's 
burgh), serving at the same time as a 
descriptive designation of its site, the 
words meaning " the face of a rock." 
In Scottish poetry, the nanie b often 
used as a svnonym for JkicUndurgh, 
[Written also Dune din, as a sin- 
gle word.] 

When the streets of high i>i0ie<^ 
Saw lances gleam, and lUchions redden. 
And heard Uie sloeui's deadly jeUi' 
Then tlie Chief of^rankaomc felL _, _ ^ 

SirJr.SeetL 



For the ** 



No, not jet, thon high Dun Edw, 
Shalt thou totter to thv &U; 

Though thy bravest and thy stwug w ..._ 
Are not there to man the walL AfUim. 

Dnn-ahiin'ner, Au^rastus. A nm 
de ptume of Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun (1813-1865), m 
" Blackwood's Magazine." 

Dorandal (doo'ron'dil'). [Of imo^ 
tain etymology. The root is probaWr 
the Fr. Air, hard, durer, to resist] 
The name of a marvelous swoid of 
Orlando, the renowned hero of ro- 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, who en- 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave tiie 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. SeeOBr 
LANDO. [Written also Durandart, 

Durindane, Durindale, v^^ 
rindana,Durenda,Durendal, 

and Durlindana.] 

Burandarte (doo-i4n-daf'ti). A Ak- 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated m the 
ancient ballads of that countrj^ m<» 
in the romances of chivalry- ^^ ^'' 
vantes has introduced him, in l^''^ 
Quixote," in the celebrated adven- 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as » 
cousin of Montesinos, and, like hiffli 
a peer of France. At the ^^^J^ 
Boncesvalles, he expires in the ann« 
of Montesmos. Both of these GOX- 
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Mlera.Bre regarded by Ticknor is 
imagiiiaiy personages. 

In the mean time, «s JOwrcmciarte nja in the 
Cne of MontrriiMW, *« Ftetienoe, and ahaflle. 
thecaidk* iilmMi. 

Dor'tai, Ilaane (dar'dii). 1. The 
henMne of a popaUur Blnglish song. 
Sbe is described as a notable house- 
wife, and the mistress of nomeroiis 
seiTin^-girls and laboring men. 
S. A sobriquet applied to Esther 



Sammenon, the heroiBe of Dick«BS*s 
** Bleak House." 

Durga (door'jgf ). {Hmtht Mfftik,) The 
consort of Siva, represented as having 
ten anus. 

Dui^wird, Qaentin. The hero of 
Scott's novel of the same name; a 
^oong archer of the Scottish f uard 
m the service of Louis Xf. of 
France. 



Mkd BoIm to which the nvmlnnsflBreateia words Nte,Me pp. adT-aoDcU. 
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Sai^ of Brittany. [Ft. VAigU de 
Jirttoffne,] A title bestowed upon 
Bertnuid da Gaesclin (d. 1390), a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
France, renowned for hia gallantry 
and military skill. 

liSasle of Divinoa. A title bestowed 
upon Thomas Aquinas, the fiunous 
theologian of the thirteenth century. 
See Dumb Ox. 

iSas^ of FrezLoh Dootora. [Fr. 
VAigU des Dodeurt de Fraince.'] A 
surname given to Pierre d* Ailly ( 1350- 
1^5). a celebrated French cardinal 
and tneological disputant. 

Xasle of Meaux (mo). [Fr. VAigU 
de Meaux.] A name popularly given 
to Jacques B^nigne JBossuet (1627- 
1704),-A French £vine celebrated for 
his extraordinary powers of pulpit 
doquenc^, and for many years bishop 
of Meaux. 

XSaatem Statea. A name popularly 

Slven, in America, to the six New 
ngland States, — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Bhoae 
Island, and Connecticut. 

IDblia {Arab. pron. ib-leesO* The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the in- 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su- 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himself had 
been formed of ethereal fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 
To gratify his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno- 
cence, m consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their prophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Azazel of the 
Hebrews. [Written also Iblis.] 

IDbony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appellation given to Mr. 



William Blackwood (1777-1834), €bm 
original puUisher of "' Blackwood's 
Magazine." He was eo called lay 
James Hogg, the "Ettrick Shep- 
herd/* in a famous Jeu deqtrii^ en- 
titled ^'The Chaldee Manuscript," 
which appeared in the number for 
October, 1S17, but was hntnediately 
suppressed on account of its perso- 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
for the magazine itself. 

Xsh'o {Lot. pron. e'ko). [Gr. 'Hx«.] 
(&r. ^ Rom. Mffth.) An oread, who 
fell desperatelv m love with Narcis- 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remaindd of ner nothing but 
her voice. 

Eckhardt, The FaithAil (ek'haft, 
64). [Get. Der treue £ckkardL] A 
legendary hero of Germany, repre- 
sented as an old man with awrmte 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy - Tnursday, 
and drives all the people into their 
houses, to save them from beinir 
harmed by a terrible procession of 
dead men, headless bodies, and two- 
legged horses, which immediately 
after passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as warn- 
ing travelers from the V enusbei^g, the 
mountain of fatal delights in the old 
m3rthology of Germany. Tieck haa 
founded a story upon this leeend, 
which has been translated into £ne- 
lish by Carlyle, in which Eckhamt 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master's children 
Rom the seducing fiends of the moun- 
tarn. The German proverb, ** Thou 
art the faithful Eckhardt; thou warn- 
est every one,'* is founded upon thja 
tradition. See Tannhauser, Sm. 

Eoatatio Dootor. [LsL Doctor Ecslal' 
ictM.] An honorarv appellation con- 
ferred upon Jean Kuysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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St Angostine at Grimthal in Biabtnt, 
and A mystic 

Sdgar. Son to Gloster, in Shake- 
tpetre*8 tragedy oi ** Lear." 

Idiot* PecpetOAL See Pkrpbtval 
Edict. 

Uiet of Halites (nants, er ndat, 89). 
{Fr. Hisl.) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
HeniT IV. of France granted tolera- 
tioQ to his FMestant subjects. It was 
RToked by Louis XIV., on the 18th 
of October, 1685. The result of this 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
eonfonn to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, and re- 
UgioQs of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refuse in Great Britain, 
Holland, Praaua, Switaeriand, and 
America. 

Xdict of Bestitatton. {Gtt. llitt.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. of Germany, re- 
Sinring the relinquishment of many 
barch lands. 
Sdln, or S-di'ni. A poetical name 
for Edinburg^^ said to nare been in- 
trodoced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet 

Mdma.f Seodft'kdnfiiiff tei^I 
All hail ttiy ftiMcm Bxid toirera, 

where once, Moeath a monarch*! reel^ 
Bat Vrgla!atkm'» a or ew i gn powen. 



S^onton, 'Witdi aL See WrrcH 
or Edmositox. 

Sdmnnd. A bastard son of Gloster, 
>a Shakespeare*s tragedy of ^ Lear." 
S^Nrin. L The hero of Goldsmith's 
Wlad entitled " The Hermit." 

a. The hero of MaUet's ballad of 
* Edwin and Emma." 
8. The hero of Beattie's" Minstrel." 

WiUtiS (t/gft/le'tilk')- [Fr., equality.] 
A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans 
(bom 1747, guxUotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary titie, in order to 
court the favor of the populace. 

^-99^^(9). {Rom. M^.) Anymph 
from wiuMn King Numa Pompilius 
was fabled to have received his in- 
unctions respecting the forms of pub- 
lic worship which he established in 
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Borne. Their hitenriewB took pteeeia 
a grove near Arida, or, according to 
some versioas of the stoiy, near Ukmm. 

S-sa'ua. Father to Hermia, in 
Shakespeare's ^ Midsunmier-Nigkt*e 
Dream.^' 

Bgl|-mdur. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's ** Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na," who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. {Sht.) A valiant knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also Egl am orow] 

EgOan-ttne, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer's *^ Can- 
terbury Tales." She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentie worldly vanities 
and ignorance of the worid ; for her 

Siyety, and the ever-visible difficult 
e feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the lady-like 
delicacy of her manners at table; and 
for her partiality to lap-dogs. 

ElfCTPt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — beinj^ a figurative al- 
lusion to the ** thick darkness" in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
iertility of that countrv. The inhab- 
itants of Southern Illinois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremelv ignorant. In its agricult- 
ural capabilities, and in actual fruit- 
iulness, this region is unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, by any other in the 
United States. 

BsTPt, Iiittla. See Lords of Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A personage al- 
luded to by the Duke in Snake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night " (a. v., sc 
1). The reference is to the story of 
Thyamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knowing^ he must 
die, would have stabbed his captive 
Chariclea, a woman whom he loved, 

S-laine'. A mythic lady connected 
with the romances of King Arthur's 
court Her story is treated by Ten- 
nyson in his *' Idylls of the King." 

aaa pp> aiiMrnrilt* 
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nboir. A c<mstaU«, in Shakespeare's 

^ Measure for Measure," — ignorant 
and ieeblenninded, but modest and 
well-meaning. 

SI Bo-ra'do, or M Do-r4'do. [Sp., 
the golden land.] A name given by 
the Spaniards to an imaginary coun- 
try, supposed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to be situated in the interior of 
South America, between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazon, and to abound 
in gold and all maimer of precious 
stones. Expeditions were fitted out 
for the purpose of discovering this 
fabulous region ; and, though all such 
attempts proved abortive, the rumors 
of its existence continued to be be- 
lieved down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

4^ It is «aid that the name trai at 
first applied not to a country, but to a 
miin, '^el rey dorado.^^ 81r Walter ^a- 
kigh, in ht4 *■*■ Oiaeorery of the Large. 
Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Quiaua," 
giTes a deMriptioa of the rising of this 
gilded iLing, whose chaniberlaius, erery 
morning, after haring rubbed his naked 
body with aromatic oils, blew powdered 
gold over it through long canes. After 
the name came to be used as the designa- 
tion of a country, it seems to hare been 
variously applied, and the expeditions in 
search of the golden land had different 
destinations. The whole of Guiana was 
sometimes included in the term. Hum- 
boldt, while exploring the countries upon 
the Upper Orinoco, was informed that the 
portion of fiaRtem Guiana lying between 
the riyers Easeqniho and Branco was ** the 
classical Mil of the Dorado of Parima." 
Francis Orellana, a companion of Pizarro, 
first s))read in Europe the account of this 
fiibnlous region. 

In Bhort,the whole comedy is a tortof J?I 
Dorado of wit, where the precious metal is 
thrown abont by all clsaaes an carelessly as if 
they had not the least idea of its value. 

7. Jvoors. 

There stoodest thon, in deep monntain am- 
phitheater, on umbrafceous lawns, in the 
se^ne solitude: stately, massive, all ofgrtnite, 
glittering in the western sunbeams, lilce a 
palace of El Dorado, overlaid with prectons 
metaL Oarlyle. 

E-leo'tr$. [Gr. •HXeVrpa.] {Gr, (f 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, and the 
sister' of Iphigenia. She became the 
accomplice of Orestes in the murder 
of their mother. See Clytemnestra 
and Orestes. 



Storeii Thouaand Virsins. The. 

Celebrated charactere in Koi 



Catholic history. The legend con* 
ceming them — which underwent 
some enlargements in the course of 
time — can be traced back as far as 
the ninth centur}% and is substan- 
tially as follows: Ursula, a saint of 
the Catholic church, being demanded 
in marriage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse him, apparently con- 
sented, but obtained a respite of three 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as well 
as herself, attended by one thousand 
virgins. She passed the three years 
with her virgins in nautical exercises; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden wind arose, and waflted thena 
to the mouth of the Rhine, and thence 
to Basel. Here they left their vessels, 
and made a pilgrimage on foot to 
Kome. C)n their return, they encoun- 
tered at Cologne aii army of Huns, by 
whom they were massacred, Ursula 
having refused an offer of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpses were 
buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honon 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and her companions, are ex- 
hibited to this day. 

4^ " This extravagant number of 
martyred virgins, which is not specified 
in the earlier legends, is said [Maucy, 
*L^ndes Pieuras,' p. 214] to have 
arisen from the nameof one of the com* 
panions of Ursula being Undeeimella, — 
an explanation very plausible, though X 
must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority for the name UmUei' 
meUa.*^ Max MuUer. 

EQi-4^ A pseudonym under which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of cel- 
ebrated essays, which were beii^un in 
the "London Magazine," and were 
afterward collected and published by 
themselves. 

4^ *^ The establishment of the * Lon- 
don Mflgazine,' under the auspices of Mr. 
John Scott, occasioned Lanib*s introdoe- 
tion to the public by the name under 
color of which he acquired his most bril- 
liant reputation, — * Ella.' The adoption 
of this rignature was purely accidentol. 
His first contribution to the magaiins 
was a description of the old South -Sea 
House, where Lamb had passed a few 
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MBibt' wifttiKte M a dak, ifairty 7«us 

hton, And of ili inmatm who hiid kmg 

|iK«d a««j; and, ranembering the 

•MM of a gaj, ligQt-hearted fordgner, 

vlw flnttemt there at that time, he sab- 

Kribed he Beaie to the ee»j . " Tcdfourd, 

l<uib'« ncoad paper was unsigned, and 

the printer repMted the signature which 

kid been slllxed to the first pni»er. This 

kd to its bong attached to subraqnent 

coohibtttioBs ; and Lamb used It until, 

is big >' Lsst Letters of JSlia," he bade it 

ft leinctaat fiuewell. 

Be b aho «he trae fUd, whose e«Bjs era 
alntiB alittle ▼oltune published m year or 
noiuee, aed fsdier better known from that 
■■BKvidMNits meaning then from aajr thing 
lehai done, or can hope to do, in hia own. 

OariBtXAaiA^ ^atfoo^bffregiAtcal Sixick, VSS, 

Oadbrt thee, O tlion monmer. yet a while; 

A«*in ahall £iia*a amile 
UMh thj heait, where heart can ache no 



What ia it we deplore r Xaadbr. 

M-dftre. A legendaiy king of Brit- 
tin, iabled to have been advanced to 
the throne in place of his brother Ar- 
teg«l, or Arthgallo, who was deposed 
bT poweifrd nobles to whom he had 

Sven great offense. Retoming to 
ft countiT after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally encountered his broth- 
er, who received him with open arms, 
took him home to the palace, and 
reinstated him in his old position, 
^dinting the throne himself, after 
Wiping a dangerous illness, b^ which 
w SQc^eded in inducing his peers 
wee more to swear allegiance to his 
"TOther. Artegal reigned for ten 
jctis, wisely and well, and, after his 
jttrth, was* succeeded by Elidure. 
Wordsworth has taken t£e story of 
these two brothers for the subject of 
t poem. See Aktegal.. 



. . George. The literary cog- 
nomen of Mrs. Mary A. (Evans) 
^^es, a popular and very able nov- 
eUst of the present day, author of 
^Adam Bede," "^The MUl on the 
'loss," and other works. 

fi>U'8|, or S-lis'sIL Another name 
of i^wfo. See Dido. 

Biv««ar (ft-le-vi'gaf ). [Old Norse 
^A stream, and vaga^ to wander.] 
( Samd, Myth. ) The name of a great 
ehaotic river flowing from a fountain 
ih Kifiheim. [ Written also £ 1 i v a - 
ga and Elivagor.} 



SliiiOi^. The tame as C% ^ Am^ 
See City or Klms. 

Blooatioxi 'Walker. A name popv- 
lariy given, in his lifetime, to John 
Walker, the English orthoepist and 
lexicographer (1732-1807), who waa 
for a lon^ time a distinguished teacher 
of elocution among the higher classes 
in London. 

Eloquent Doctor. [Lat. Loeior Fa-^ 
cimcAfs.] An honorary appellation 
given to Peter Anreolus, Archbishop 
of Aix In the fourteenth century. 

El'Bhen-d^ the Beoluae. The 
** Black Dwarf" in Scott's novel of 

. this name. [Called also Cann^ Et- 
sAt«.] 

M'apeth. 1. A character In Sir Wal- 
ter Scott*s "Antiquary." 

2. An old ser\'ant to Dandle Din- 
mont, in Scott's *^ Guy Mannering.*' 

E-lj^'al-um (e-Iizh^-um). [Gr. *HAtf- 
e^ioi*.] {Gr. ^ Jiotn. Myth.) The 
blissful abode of the virtuous dead, 
placed by Homer in the west, on 
the border of the Ocean stream ; by 
Hesiod and Pindar in the Fortimate 

* Islands, or I^les of the Blest, in tha 
Western Ocean; by Virgil in the 
under-world, with an entrance ftom 
a cave on the shore of Lake Avemus, 
in Campania. [Called also £ly*ian 
FieUig.} 

Emnbro. A common Scottish corrup- 
tion oir FditUmryh. 

Emerald Isle. A name sometimes 
given to Ireland, on account of the 

Siculiar bright green look of the sur- 
ce of the country. It was first 
used by Dr. William Drennan (1754- 
1820), author of " Glendalloch, and 
other Poems." It occurs in his poem 
entiaed"Erin." 

** When Erin flnt roae from the daik-ewalllnff 
flood, 
Ood blessed the giccn iakadi lie nw it wm 

The fJimnreM of Europe, it iperkled, it 

shone. 
In the ring of tliii world the most piecieni 

•tone. 

** Ann of Erin, prove strongt bnt be gentle as 
brave, ^ ^ 

And, uplifted to strike, still be resdy to seyci 
Nor one iH1^"g of vengeance presume to 
deflle ^ . „ . » T , « 

The cause or the men of the ^menud 7<le.* 
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ihiifle (t'mftO- The snbfect of Jean 
Jacques Kousseau^s novel of the same 
name, and his ideal of a perfectly 
educated young man. 

B-mil'i-^ 1. The lady-love of 
Palamon and Arcite iii Chaucer's 
•* Knight's Tale." See Pala mon. 

2. A lady attending Hermione, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

3. Wife to lago, and waiting-wom- 
an to Desdemona, in Sliakespeaie's 
tragedy of " Othello; " a woman of 
thorough vulgarity, loose prineiples, 
and low cunning, united to a high de- 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and 
atronff sense. 

4. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel entitled 
'*The Adventures oi Peregrine 
Pickle." 



-ped'o-ol^. [Gr. 'EfintSoKk^J] 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who 
flourished about the year 450 b. c, 
and was the reputed possessor of mi- 
raculous powers. There was a tradi- 
tion that ue secretly threw himself into 
tlie crater of Mount iEtna,in order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof of his divine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandals, and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity. 

Others came single; he who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 
£n^p0aoele$; . . . and many more too long. 

Milton, 

Bmperor of Believers. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, and second cah'ph of the 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most 
zealous apostles of Islamism. 

Xmperor of the "West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1843), 
an eminent London publisher, be- 
cause he changed his place of busi- 
ness from Fleet Street, in " the City," 
to Albemarle Street, at the West End. 

Empire Oity. The city of New 
York, the chief city of the western 
world, and the metropolis of the Em- 
pire State. 

Xhnpire State. A popular name of 
the State of New York, the most 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 



Lol fhe iftiVi<Nl Slofc b dwUiw 
The siiadclcs flrom her lumd; 

With the rugged Nofth is w»kmg_ 
The kvel sunset landl Wkittilr, 

Bn-cel'^ua. [Gr. '£yKtfA«So«.] {Gr. 

dj Jiam. J/j^A.) A son (^ Titan and 

Terra, and the most powerful of all the 

giants who conspired against Jupiter, 

and attempted to scale heaven. He 

was struck bv Jupiter's thunderbdts, 

and overwhelmed under Monnt iEtna. 

According to the poets, the flames ef 

JStna proceeded trom the breath of 

Enceladus, and, as often as he turned 

his weanr side, the whole island of 

Sicily felt the motion, and shook firom 

its very foundations. 

She holds her advenary as if annihikisdi 
such adversaiy being, all Oie while, like boon 
buried Enceladtm^ who, to nin the sm " ' 
fWom. must stir a whole TiinaeriafS 



'] 



Endor, "Witoh o£ See WrrcH or 

£21 DOB. 

JCn-dym'i-^n. [Gr. •EvJvm/^v.] {Gr, 
4- Bom. Mifth.) A beautimi shepherd- 
youth of Caria, who spent his life in 
perpetual sleep, for which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana 
is fabled to have come down to him 
nightly, as he lay in a cave of Houot 
Latmus, that she might >i«g him 
unobserved. 

He stood, 
Flae as those shapdf ai^rilB, heaircB^** 
scended, 
Ilermes, or joung Apollo, or whom she, 
The moon-m Dian. on the Latmian hill, 
When all the woods and all the winds v« 
still. 
Kissed with the kiss of tanmortaUiy. 

M. W.Froe»tr. 

BiLsUuicU BoMt Of, See Tom-a-loi. 

Enfi^nd, Clothier of. See Jack 
OP Newbury. 

Bn^^aSid'i Pride and Westmin- 
ster's Glory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, wtiich he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty yeais. 

EniOlBh Ar'ia-toph'l-nfts. A title 
assumed by Samuel Foote (172^ 
1777), the comic dramatist [Called 
also The Modem AmtopAanee.] 

Englisli Bas-ttlle'. A nickname 
given, about the first of the present 
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(cntiHj, to the jafl of Cold-B«th 
Fields, ia London, from the number 
of sUte-prisonera in it. 

Ing^ish Hob'be-mt. A deaignatioii 

populwly given to Patrick (or Peter) 
Kasmjtk (d. 1831), a Scottish land- 
Mape-painter wboae style was thought 
fa> resemble that of the fcreat Flemish 
Dsster Minderhout Hobbema (1611- 
1689), though it really had little in 
cwamon with it except minuteness of 
detaU. 

Sng^ish Jos-tln^-tpi. A name often 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
Rmaikable for Uie progress which 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of £ng- 
luid. Sir Matthew Uale remarks, 
that more was done in the first thir- 
teen years of this reign to settle and 
establish the distributive justice aft 
the kingdom than in all the next 
four c^tories. And similarly Black- 
atone says, "" Upon the whole, we may 
obsoye that the very scheme and 
nodd of the administration of com- 
BBon justice between- party Mid party 
was entirely settled by this king." 

S&iJUsh JnVe-n^L An appellation 
given to John Oldham (1653-1683), 
adbtinguidied poet, on account of the 
severity of his satires, and his Fpirited 
delineation of contemporary life and 
manners. 

BnidOshMeraexine (mSf'sen'). John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist ( 1624-1683 ) ; — so called 
from lilarin Mersenne, a contentpo- 
my French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, who was celebrated for the 
wondearful extent of his erudition. 

4^ *' In short, Mr. Gollhis wm like the 
ngfster of all the oew acqniflitioiui made 
in the mathanatical scienoefl ; the mag»- 
■hn to which the carious had frequent 
nroQne ; which acquired him the appel- 
htlon of the Bnglish Mersenne." 

HuUon. 

Sn^^h Opimn-eater. A name often 

§'v«n to Thomas De Quincey, one of 
e most remarkable English writers 
of Ae present centary, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
opium, and proclaimed by himself to 



Che woiid In a well-known ralviM ot 
** Confessions.*' 

BngUah Fate. See Palb, Trb. 

Snsliah FalUdio (pftl-lA'de-o, 109). 
An epithet given to Inigo Jones 
(1673^1663), who mtroduced into 
England the Italian or "classic" 
style of architecture as exemplified in 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1618- 
1580) and his school. [CaUed also 
The £ngluh VUrunv$.] 

ISngtiBh Petraroli. A name giyen 
by Sir Walter Kaleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1686), who, Uke Pe- 
trarch (1804-1374), was one of the 
earliest cultiyators and refiners of 
his natiye langua^. His writian, 
as well as those ot bis Italian prede- 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 
delica<7 of poetical feeling, and great 
brilliancy of imaginatioa. 

Enfl^iah Babelaia (liVItO. 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745), whose writings resem- 
ble in some points those of the great 
French satinst. 

2. A name sometimes giyen to 
Lawrence Sterne (1713-1768), the 
author of " Tristram Shandy ** and 
** The Sentimental Journey,*' and the 
most airy and graceftd of English 
humorists. "The cast of the whole 
Shandean histoiy," says Fitzgerald, 
" its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu- 
rated, as it were, with Rabelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais." 

3. The same name has been gjiv^ 
en to Thomas Amory (1691-1789), 
author of " The Life and Opinions of 
John Boncle, Esq." See Bungle, 
John. 

jl^ " The ioal of Fvaneis Babelsli 
psMed into John Amory. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
graTity. Their great business was to en- 
I >>y life/* HaxHtt. '' In point of sni- 
I mal spirifefi, lore of good cheer, and some- 
thing of a mixture of icholarahip, the- 
ology, and profime reading, he may be 
held to deserve the title ; but he has no 
claim to the Frenchman's greatness of 
genius, freedom firom bigotry, and pro- 
foundness of wit and humor. He might 
have done Tery well for a clerk to Rabe- 
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' T*u ; *«<* hia mMter would luwre lamJiied 
quite as much at, as with, bim." 

Leigh Hunt. 

TRrtgHwh Bos'oi-os (rosh^-us). An 
honorary epithet bestowed upon 
David Garricit (171G-1779), the most 
eminent actor of hia day upon the 
English stage. 

Bnglish Sap'pho (saf'fo). A title 
given to Mrs. Mary Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800). mistress of George IV. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beauty and wit, and was, the author 
of some well -esteemed lyric poems. 
See Della Cbuscaks. 

Sng^sh Seii'e-o$. A name given to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar- 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also The Ch'wUan iSeneca.] 

4^ " He was commonly called onr 
EiigiLsh Seneca, for fche pareness, piain- 
neas, and fullness of his style." Thomas 
Fuller. ** It is much to our prraent pur- 
pose to observe that the style of his prose 
& strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per- 
ceptible in some of tus gravest polemical 
or scriptural treatises, which are per- 
petuaUy interspersed with excursive il- 
lustrations, familiar allusions, and ob- 
servations in life." Thomas Warton. 

Enslisli Solomon. See Solomon of 
England. 

ZSnglisli Tdr'ence. A title some- 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer. 

The Terence vt England, the mender of heuts. 

Goldsmith. 

BngUsh Tin'to-ret. A name given 
bv Charles I. to William Dobson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called also The English Vandydc.] 

Wpid. A mythical lady mentioned 
m a Welsh triad as one- of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur's court; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection . Her storv — which is 
not included in the general cycle of 
romances — has lately been rescued 
from obacuritv by Tennyson, in his 
" Idylls of the King." 

Snlichtened Doctor. See Illumi- 
nated Doctor. 



Bzit«16otaie (Sa/tft'lS^fihe^, 62). TbB 
name given by Kabelais to an im- 
aginary kingdom, which he Tepie- 
seuts as governed by Queen Quintes- 
sence, and as visited by Pantagpruel 
and his companions in their search 
to tind the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, "w^ith- 
out doubt, the foundation of the isl- 
and of Laputa, in Swift's fictitious 
" Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. In 
the Peripatetic philosophy, enielecAjf 
signified an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contrafia- 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

Hn-tellus. See Dares. 

E'ds. [Gr.^Hiit.] (Gr. Myth.) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
AuroixL See Aurora. 

Eph'I-al'tSf. fGr. •E^iaXnis.] (Gr, 
^ Rom. Afyth.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the c^ods. He - 
was deprived of his left eye by ApoUo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pig'o-iil. \_Gr, 'Evi'toi^s ^e after- 
born.] A name given to the sons of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid 
siege to Thebes. See Seyjeii against 
Thebes. 

Ep^I-menl-ddf. [Gr. *ET4M.e>'«Si|c.] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh century 
B. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
find to have remained in that state 
for fifty-seven years. On waking and 

going out into the broad daylight, 
^ e was greatly perplexed and a«rfon- 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder* 
ful still, during his long period of 
slumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshly prison,' had been busily en- 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy ; and when it again 
became incarnated, Epimenides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom. Goethe has written a poem 
on the subject, '* Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen." See Klaus, Peter, and 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

lake Enimeni/Us^ I 1mv« been sleepiaffUi • 
eavei and, waking, I see those whom I kit 
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mnc op to dw ludKuw which I left m 
tobtaxT wtattm. Sir Ji, Bmtwtr L^tUm, 

Bpl-xnetlietU. [Gr. 'e»imii»««^.] {Or, 
f iCum. Myth.) A brotherof Prome- 
theus, and the husband of Pandora. 
See Pakdoka. 

&nute (4'rist'). The heroine in Mo- 
ti^re's comedy entitled "Les FlU 
dieux." 

fir^to. [Gr.-Kpa«i.J {Gr, f Rom. 
Mt/A.) One ofthe nine Moses. She 
presided over lyric, tender and ama- 
tory poetry. 

Xr^.tostr|.tii8. See Hxsostra- 

TUS. • 

fir'e-biia. [Gr. 'Kp«/Sor, darkness.] 
(Or. if BofH. Mutk,) Asonof Chaos, 
and a god of heU. The name is used 
^ the poeta to denote the dark and 
gloomy cavern under the earth, 
passed through by the shades in go- 
ing to Hades. 

S-re'tri-fn Bull. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, in Euboea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen- 
toy B. c, and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socratic He was so called on 
account of the gravity of his coun- 
tenance. 

SHrtehaho. [Gr. •Epix»^.] A famous 
Thessalian witch consulted by Pom- 
per. 

8neh a snl»«et eren the powerftal BrtehUM 
w»s compeUed to select, u alone caMble of 
beias rc-a n i m e t ed eTen by her potentmagie. 

Sir W.&otU 

fi'Hn (9), An earl^ name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetk appellative. See 

EmBHALD I8I«B. 

B-rintkys (pL B-rin'ny-ds). fGr. 

• "BoiM^ ; pL 'EfHtnnkt^ 'Epii'nk. ) [Gr,, 

Mfflk.) An avenging deity, one of 

the Eamenides, or Furies. See Fu- 

BIBS. 

Bfria (9). [Gr. 'Epu.) {Gr. Mtfth.) 
The goddess of discord ; a sister of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Boman DiscoixHa. 

SrlT^dng. [Ger. Erl-kdnig, Erlenkd- 
ma, derived by some from the root 
trie, alder; by others supposed to be 
identical with Elfen Kdtnq, King of 
the Elves.] A 'name applied to a 



personified natural power or eleoMii. 
Ury spirit, which, according to Ger- 
man poetical autliorities, preparas 
mischief and ruin for men, and <;8pe- 
cially for children, thmugh dehisive 
seductions. It is fabled to appear m 
a goblin, haunUng the Black Forest in 
Thuringia, The e.xistence of such 
elementaiy spirits, and their connec- 
tion with mankind, have, in the ear- 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
Ihe Eri-kmg was introduced into 
German poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder's translation 
of the Danish ballad of ** Sir Olaf 
and 'the Erl-king's Daughter;" and 
It has become universally known 
through Goethe's ballad of 'the ''£ri- 
kiinig.*' 

XSrmiiilA(ef-me^ne4). The heroine of 
Tasso's epic poem. " Jerusalem De- 
livered," m love with Taucied. 

She rend of Wr Ermiitia'* fllfht. 

Which Venice once mighthear 
Sung on her flittering aeaa at nigfal 
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By maajra gondolier. M^ 

Wrom (9). [Gr. -Ep-t] (Gr. Mf/th.) 
The Greek name of the deity called 
Ci^tflto, or Cupid, by the Koinans. 
. See Cupid. 

fip'ptPa'tfp. The name of some old 
astrologer; but who was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some of 
the old almanacs say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. 'William Lilly 
was so called by Butler. 

In mathematica he waarreater 
Than Tyoho Bnhe or Erra Paler. 

fir^y-ot'n^L [Gr. 'E^vWinj.] (Gr. f 
Horn. Mffth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived firom Mount Eiyx, in Sicily, 
where she had a famous temple. 

fir^y-man'thi-^ Boar. See Her- 
cules. 

fir/t-aiQh'th^fn. [Gr. 'Epvtri'x^wi'.] 
(Gr. <f Rom. Mtfth.) A profane per- 
son who cut down trees In a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

B'pyx(9). [Gr.'EpvM (Gr. ^ Rrm. 
Myth.) A king of Sicily who chal- 
lenged Hercules to fight with the 
gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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his cTQfwn, which he sUked on the 
issue of the contest 
ZSft'c$>laB. 1. An ancient and kind- 
hearted lord, in Shakespeare's " Meas- 
ure for Measure," whom Yincendo, 
the Duke of Vienna, joins with An- 

Selo, but in an inferior rank, as his 
eputv during a pretended absence 
on a distant journey. 

Wc do not blame him [IJei^ Hut] for not 
biingiiig to the Jiidgment-acat the merciless 
ngorof Lord Angelo, but we really think that 
•oeh flagitioiu and impudent offender! as 
those now at the bar, aeserved« at the least, 
the gentie rebuke cfEscahu. Macmdoff. 

2. Prince of Verona, in Shake- 
speare's *^ Romeo and Juliet'*' 

3EBa'(4-nd9- A lord of Tyre, in Shake- 
speare's ** Pericles.'* 

Ss'm^nd, Henry. The title of a 
novel by Thackeray, and the name 
of its hero, a chivalrous cavalier and 
Jacobite <^ the time of Queen Anne. 

Egplandian (es-plfa-de-tnQ. In the 
old romances of chivalry, the son of 
Amadis and Oriana. Montalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 
work, which is a continuation of his 
traplation of the "Amadis," and 
which, in the preface, he announces 
to be the fifth book of the same. 

^Sspriella (es-pre-el'yft). The name 
of an ima^ary Spaniard, whose 
** Letters " from England, about the 
year 1810, were written by Southey. 

Bs-tellf. The heroine of Dickens's 
novel of " Great Expectations." 

Sistermere, Kins. See King Ester- 

I]8t-jl-i;>088ible (ft'tel' pos'se'bl, 61). 
FFr., Is it possible ?] A name given 
by King James II. of England to 
Prince George of Denmark, the hus- 
band of James's daughter, the Prin- 
cess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
These words had been a common 
phrase with the prince at the time of 
the Revolution of 1688, as reports of 
one desertion of the king after an- 
other came to his ears. When he 
also went over to William and Mary, 
James is reported to have said, 
" What ! EstrU-possible gone too ? " 

E8-tot'i-l|nd, or Ba-tot'i-land'i-^ 
According to the " Geographical Dic- 



tionaiy** of Edmund Bolimi (16$5), 
^ a great tract of land in the nordi 
of America, toward the arctic dr^ 
and Hudson's Bay, having Kew 
France on the south, and James's 
Bay on the west, the first of Ameri- 
can shores discovered, beii^ found 
by some Friesland fishers, that were 
driven hither by a temTOst, almost 
two hundred years before Columbos." 
Alcedo says of it, "An imaginaiy 
country which some anthors soppose 
to have been discovered in 1477 ov^ 
native of Poland named John ScaM, 
and that the same was part of the 
land of Labrador. The /act is, that 
this country never had any existence 
but in the imaginations of the two 
brothers of the name of Zeno, Vene- 
tian noblemen, who had no particu- 
lar information whatever respecting 
the expedition of this Polish adven- 
turer; and that, in 1497, John Cabot, 
or Gabot, left England with three 
of his SOBS, under the commisdM 
of Henry YH., when he discovered 
Newfoundland and part of the imme- 
diate continent where this counlay ib 
supposed to exist" 

Ease . . . Cheloviwi . . . 
Bad Toonded still the horizon, and notknoWB 
Or east or west: which had forbid the snow 
From cold JSstotikatd, and south tmtu ^ 
Beneath MageUan. Jfittoa. 

The learned Orotitis marches his Nor- 
wegians by a pleasant route across froza 
rivers and arms of the sea, ttiongb leeiaiMi, 
Greenland, EttotiUmdf and Normnbg ^ . 

E-te^o-d^Q. [Gr. *ErcoitAiK-l {(^-f 
Bom. Myth.) Asod of <EdipB8,kiii^ 
of Thebes. He and his brotber 
Pol vnioes agreed to imgn alteroatdjt 
each holding the power a year at « 
time. Eteocles did not adhere to bil 
engagement, and hence arose the 

* Theban war. The brothers at l|8t 

agreed to finish the w«r by a dael* 

in this they both fell. 

Ufce fiOed JBteocfes-Poljmlcea Broth«M«; 
bracing, though In rain ; weepug that mqr 
must not love, that they must hate obItJM 
die by each other's hands! C»*k- 

Eternal City. A popular and vtfT 
ancient designation of Rome, wdiot 
was fabled to have been built under 
the favor and immediate direction 
of the gods. The expression, or 
its equivalent, fiiequently occurs m 
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dassie antiiGrs, as Livy, Tibullos, 
QomtOiaii, &c In the ** Jilueid," Vir- 
gil, Mlowing the received tradition, 
represents Jupiter as holdiag the fol- 
lowing Isuaguage to Venus, in refer- 
oice to the Romans, who were sup- 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son i£ne&s:— - 

* His dgo nee metaa remm, nee temponi ponot 
Imperiom tine fine dedL** £k. Z, v. 78, 79. 

**T» them no bounds of empire I aarign. 
Nor tens of jeus to their Unmortia Une." 

Sttrick Slieplierd. A name com- 
monly |;iven to James Hogg (1772- 
1835)^ the Scottish poet, who was 
horn m the forest of £ttrick. in Sel- 
kickshire, and in early life lollowed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

mHm finti deaeendhiK from the moor li ade, 
I saw tbe stream of Yarrow glide 

Alonr a bare and open tbII^, 
Tbit Mitridt Skgpkerdwatmj axMt. 

WordMtBorOL 

Sa'cli-o. A character in Plautus's 
comedy of ** Aulularia," celebrated 
for his penuriousness. 

Nov jon mnat explain all this to me, nnless 
Toa wonld IwTe me use yon as ill as £welio 
does Stanhyla, in the **AiaiUazia." 

«r W. Seott. 

Ea-ge'kii-nfl. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Steme*s 
"Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy." He is said to have been 
intended as a portrait of the author's 
fiiend, John Uall Stevenson. 

SolADapiesel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 
See OwLE-oLASs. 

Sa-mn'oa. [Gr. Sv/muo^.I {Gr, 4- 
Bom, Myth.) A swine-herd and slave 
of Ulysses, famed for his fidelity to 
Us master. 



This aecoBd Aombw strade hastily down 
Ibe teesl-gladei driTing befim him, with the 
fMiiteiee of Fangs, the whole herd of his in- 
l s m »o u k>na ehaige. Sir W. Scott. 

Ea-menl-d^s. fGr. Ev/ievcSef , t. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
(Gr. Myth.) A euphemistic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinnyes they 
were afraid to utter. See Furies. 

TkcT Be always, those subterranean A»- 
wfnfffft — fidralons. and yet so true, — in the 
dullest' existence of man ; and can danee, 
brandishing thdr dusky torches, shaking 
their serpent hair. Qir^fe. 

Ea-mol'piu. [Gr. EvfioXv^,] {Gr. 



f Rom. Myth.) k wtL isi KeptoM 
and Chione, celebrated as a sioger or 
bard, and as the foondar of the £leii- 
sinian mysteries. 

ZIa-phornt>a8. [Gr. BC^art^w.] {Gr. 
d Rom. Muth,) A Trojan, son of 
Fanthous, slain by Menelaus in tba 
Trojan war. 

Ea-phros'y-ne. [Gr. Bw^payrfru, 
cheerfulness, mirth.J {Gr, ^ Rom* 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 

Come, thou coddcas lUr and ft«a. 
In hearen y-«iept fivAroaMle, 
And by men, heart easing Mirth. 
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Ea^ha-t«. [Gr. B«^viK, of good fig- 
ure, comelj, clever.] The principal 
character m Lyly's two funous worki 
entitled '^Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit," and "Euphues and hit 
England." These works are re- 
maricable for their pMantic and fiHi- 
tastical style^ and for the monstnma 
and overstrained conceits with whidi 
they abound. Euphues is represent- 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin- 
guished for the elegance of his per- 
son and -the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
roving disposition. 

Bu-ro'jp$. [Gr. EvptMrnO {Or- f ifom. 
Myth.) A beautiftd daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, earned off by 
Jupiter, under the form of a white 
bull, from Phcenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Minoa 
and Sarpedon. 

Surope, The l^ightmare o£ Sea 
Nightmare of Europe. 

ZSa-ry'(-le. [Gr. EvpvoAtf.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See Goroons. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3. A daughter of Minos, and tha 
mother of Orion. 

Xhi-ry^lua. [Gr. EvptfaXof .] A Tro- 
jan youth, immortalized by Virgil as 
the faithful friend of Nisus. See 
Nisus. 

We have been Nlsoa and Emydh»t Theaena 
and PlriUious, Orestes and Fyiades,and— to 
sum up the vhole with a puritanic touch— 
Ihivid and Jonathan, all in one breath. ^^ 

Sir It. Scctt. 

Eu-ryd'i-oe. [Gr. Bwpvawci?.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) T he wife of Orpheus, 

'» let p^ str^iEpfl* 
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' Uned by a serpent <m her biidul 
daj. See Orpheus. 

OrpheuB' self nwy- heave Ui head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped ^sian flowen, and hear 

Such ifaains an would hare won the ear 

Of Plutot to hare quite set fiee 

HU half-itgaiaed EttrycUce. MUUm. 

Sa-r7l'o-$hu8. [6r. EvpvAoxo?*] ( GV' 
d Bom, Mvth.) One of the compan- 
KHU of Ulysses in his wanderings, 
and the only one of them who was 
not changed by Circe into a hog. 

Zhi-ryn'o-me. [6r. EvpvvtS^i}.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myfk.) A daughter of Oce- 
•nus and Tethys, and mother of the 
Graces. 



j-rys'fheiiui. [Gr. Evpuo^ev?.] ( Gr, 
4 Rom, Myth.) A son of Sthenelos. 
and grandson of Perseus, king of 
Mycenie. At Juno's instigation, he 
imposed upon' his cousin Hercules 
twelve difficult labors, which he had 
a right to do on account of his prior- 
ity of birth. See Hebcules. 

Ku-ter'pe. [Gr. Evr^pm}.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
with a flute in her hand. See Muses. 

S-Tad'ne. [Gr. EvoiSfii.] 1. {Gr. 4 
Rom. My&.) Wifeof Capaneus.and 
mother of Sthenelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw herself upon the 
ftmeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2. A female character in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's play, "The 

, Maid's Tragedy." 

X-van'd^. [Gr. Evai^po«.l {Gr. 4' 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 

. to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Ital^, about sixtyyears 
before the Trojan war. ^neas, 
when he arrived in Italy, found him 
atiU alive, and formea an alliance 
,with him against the Latins. 

Bvanselioal Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
£vangeUcm.'\ See GosPEii DocrroB. 

S-van'ge-line. The heroine of Long- 
fellow's poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 

_ of Jhe expulsion of the inhabitants 



of Acadia ftom their homes m Hia 
year 1756. See Acadia. 

fiv'ftxi§. Sir Hugli. A pedantic 
Welsh parson and schoolmaster, in 
Shakespeare's " Merry Wives of 
Windsor," of childish simplicity and 
ignorance. 

The reader xoMsr well eiy oat. with honeat 
Sir Hugh Evan*. ^ I like not when m 'ooman 
has a great peardi I spy a great peard undo- 
her muffler." 



Sv'e-li'nfk. The title of a novel by 
Miss Bumey (Madame D*Arblay)y 
and the name of its heroine, after- 
ward Lady Orville. 

Sver - memorable John. Sales, 
The. See Hales, Thb £vbb- 

VEMORABLB JOHK. 

Bril May-day. {Eng. HitL) A name 
given to the 1st of May, 1517, on ac- 
count of the dreadful excesses eoin- 
mitted bn that day by the apprentices 
and populace against foreigners, par^ 
ticularly the French. 

Evil One, The. A name often ap- 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Hr-cal'i-bar. The name of Arthur's 
famous sword, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An inscription on the stone 
around the swOTd stated that who- 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rightftil heir to the throne of 
Britain; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, was im- 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the weapon into a lake bard 
by. Twice eluding -the request, tb< 
knight at last com^died. A hand 
and arm arose fh>m the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, flour- 
ished it thrice, and then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
thi& incident in hb poem entitled 
"Morte d' Arthur." [Written alao 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es- 
calibar, Escalibor, and Cali- 
burn.] 
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4^ "AeeonUnif to th« Sn^fah metri- 
cal romuwe of * Merlin,* this celebmted 
nfna bore tiie foUowiag Inacilption : — 

Unto a kiBg a fiur tTMore.* 
iod H is added, in explanation,— 
'(^Inglia is this writing. 

Aen-e steel and yrea and al thing."* 

JJen Arthur first need this sword hi 
»tttej 'it cast forth a great light full 
Bpiendant, with such force that aU those 
who beheld it thought that they were 
mmaing torches which issued ftom the 
innjrd ; but thej were the golden letten 
OB the sword which shone so mightily.' " 

"No^iRtt^ "jpepiied the king; "no «wwd 
« earth, were it ^e £xcau£e?ot 10^^ 
weiv can eat that which omnmcs bo^ 
ttotheblow. .Sir If. 




*«^ar state. The State of New 
loik, aometiiiies so called from the 
motto ''Excelsior'' upon its coat of 



of the Oonstitation. 
A tatle popnlariy given to Daniel 
Webster (1782-lfe2), on account of 
"tt elaborate expositions of the Con- 
sbtution of the United States. 



^ ^1 — B Beeolutiozi. (Ai 
5™) A resolotion introduced in 
S* ■»«te of the United States, on 
ge aeOi of December, 1836, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
J^*]^ by which a resolution adopted 
^ Uie senate on the 28th of March, 
J8**» charging "that the president 
lJackson]yin the late executive pro- 



ceedhigs in relation to the pablie 
revenue, [had] aseumed authority 
and power not con/erred by the Con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogatioa 
of both ** was ordered to be expunged 
from the journal of the senate by 
drawing black lines round the re- 
solve, and writing across the face of 
it, in strong letters, the following 
words: " Expunged, by order of the 

senate, this day of , a. d. 

1837." Mr. Benton's resolution was 
adopted on the 16th of March, 1837. 

Itrtenninator, The. [Fr. VExter- 
numUeurj Sp. £1 £xterminador,] A 
name given by the Spaniards to 
Montbars (b. 1646), a notorious 
French adventurer, who signaliicd 
himself by his intense hatred of that 
people, and by the atrocities he com- 
mitted in the Antilles and other 
Spanish colonies. 

XXres of Greece, The Two. See 
Two Eyes op Greecb, The. 

fiyre, Jane (6r, 3). The heroine of 
Miss Charlotte Bronte's novel of the 
same name, a governess, coping 
bravely with adverse circumstances, 
and finally proving her genuine force 
of character by winning the respect 
and love of a man in whom, though 
he had exhausted the world, and 
been exhausted by it, the instincte 
and promptings of a noble naturo 
were not dead, but only suppressed* 
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Fao-to'tom, Jo-han'ndg. Ono who 

is ^>od at any thin^, who can turn 

his hand to any kmd of work; — 

the Latin equivalent of Jack-atrallr 

trades. 

There b an viMtart crow rShflkespeare), 
beautifkil with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a pUver's hide, sup- 
poaea he ia aa well able to bonioaatout a blank 
Terae aa the best of you. and, being an absolute 
JohoHnea Factotum^ is, in Ids own conceit, the 
•alT*8halce4cene in a tonntry. 

Greene'M GroaUworih </ JTtl, 1501. 

Fad^lA-deen'. The mnd chamber- 
lain of the harem in Moore^s " Lalla 
Rookh,"— magnificent, infallible, sen- 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Tag. A subordinate character, in 
Sheridan*s comedy of " The Rivals/' 
He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, andf ** wears his master*8 
wit as he does his lace, at second- 
hand." 

I am quite conacloua of my own Immuni- 
ties as a tale-teller. But eren the mendacious 
Mr. Fag . . . aaaurea us, that, though he 
never scruples to tell a lie at his master's com- 
mand, yet it hurts hia conscience to be found 
out Sir W. Scott. 

Va'§iii. An old Jew in Dickens's 
** Oliver Twist." who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

Tainall, Mr. and Mrs. Noted char- 
acters in Congreve's comedy, " The 
Way of the World." 

Fain^snt, lie IToir (la nw5f WjA*- 
dn', 62). [Fr., the Black Sluggard.] 
In Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," a 
name applied to the disguised Richard 
Coeur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on account of his indif- 
ference during a great part of the ac- 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Faineants, lies Bois (1ft rwd f^'nft/- 
6n', 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 
Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap- 
plied to monarchs who delegate their 
authority to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the power has been wrest- 
ed, while they are still permitted 



nominally to reign. The usual ap- 
plication of the term is to the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of Franoe. 
under wliose name tne ** Mayors or 
the Palace" really governed the 
country. The epitnet Faineant was 
also given in contempt to Louis V., 
the last of the Cariovingian djgaasty . 

Fair City. A name popularW* given 
in Scotland to the town or Perth, 
which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its elegant 
appearance. 

Fair Gfo'^-dlne. A supposed mis- 
tress of the Earl of Surrey (Hemy 
Howard, 1516-1547), whose praises 
he celebrates in a famous sonnet, and 
in other poems, and who has t>een 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called Creraldihe in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, the daughter of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, ninth ^ri of Kildare, 
and afterward the wife of the Eail of 
Lincoln.. 

Fair Im^o-glne'. The heroine of a 
popular ballad by Matthew Gregoiy 
Lewis, entitled **Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine." 

Fair ICas'ae-lone^ The heroine of 
an old chivalric romance, entitled 
^ The Histoiy of the Fair Magalona. 
daughter of the King of Naples, and ; 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence.'* i 
This romance was originally written 
in French, but was translated into 
Spanish before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Cervantes alludes to 
Ma^alona, or Maguelone, in **Doa 
Quixote." In Grermany, her histoiy 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Maid of An'joCL A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Cceur de LtoOt 
and an attendant of his queen, Beren- 

Siria. She married David!, Earl of 
untingdon, prince royal of Scot- 
land. 
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Tait Maid of OUlo-wfty. A name 
popularly given to Margaret, the only 
daughter of Archibald V., Earl of 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin, William, to whom the 
earldom had passed in tlie year 1443 ; 
and, after his death, in reluctant obe- 
dience to the royal command, married 
his brother and successor, James, the 
bst Earl of Douglas. 

Vair Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edmond 
PIantagenet,'Eari of Kent, on account 
of her great beauty. She was mar- 
ried three times : ^rst, to William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland ; thirdly, after 
his death, to her second cousm, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis- 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan- 
guinity. B^ the prince she was 
mother of Richard II., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of 13'orway. See Maid 
OF Norway. 

Fair Maid of Ferih (4). The title 
of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, "who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity." 

Fair Bo9'&-mdnd. The name pop- 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendary his- 
tory of England as the mistress of 
Henry II. shortly before his acces- 
non to^he throne, and the subject of 
Ml old ballad. The facts of her his- 
tory are not well ascertain^ ; but she 
is said to have been kept by her royal 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstock, 
the approaches to which formed a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that purpose. Here Queen El- 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173., 

Fairservioe, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone Hall, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy." 



Fair-Star, Frinoeu. See Pimram 
Fair-Star. 

Faith, Defender of the. Se« Db- 

FKNDRR OF THE FaITH. 

Faithful. One of the allegorical per- 
sonages in Bunyan*8 ^VPilnim*t 
Progress," who dies a martyr oefort 
completing his journey. 

Faithftd, Jacob. The hero of a pop- 
ular novel, by Marryatt, having thia 
name for ita title. 

FiOk'MLnd (fawk'lSnd). 1. A chai«c- 
ter in Sheridan's comedy of ** The 
Rivals," noted for his wayward, cap- 
tious Jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William God- 
win's novel of "Caleb WUlUnw," 
and an impersonation of honor, intel- 
lect, benevolence, and a passionate 
love of fame ; but a man driven in a 
moment of ungovernable passion, and 
imdcr the provocation of the most 
cruel, persevering, and tyrannical 
insult, to commit a murder. |Ii8 
fanatical love of reputation urges him 
to conceal the crime; and, in order 
to do this more effectually, he allows 
an innocent man to be executed, and 
his family ruined. Williams, an in- 
telligent peasant-lad taken into the 
service or Falkland, obtains, by an 
accident, a clew to the guilt of his 
master; when the latter, extorting 
from him an oath that he will keep 
his secret, communicates to his de- 
pendent the whole story of his double 
crime, his remorse, and misery. The 
youth, finding his life insupportable 
tVom the perpetual suspicion to which 
he is exposed, and the restless sur- 
veillance of his master, escapes, and 
is pursued through the greater part 
of the tale bv the unrelenting perse- 
cution of Falkland, who is led, by 
his fVantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the 
evidence of his accumulated guilt. 
At last Williams is formally accused 
by Falkland of robbery, and natural- 
ly discloses before the tribunal the 
dreadful secret which had caused his 
long persecution, and Falkland dies 
of shame and a broken heart. 

Fall Oity. Louisville, Kentucky; — 
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IM|mlarIy so called tnm tlie falls 
which, at this place, impede the navi- 
gation of the Ohio River. 

Fal'stftfr, Sir John (2). A fiimous 
character in Shakespeare's comedy 
of the " Merr^ Wives of Windsor," 
and in the First and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of " Henry 
IV.;" the most perfect comic por- 
trait that was ever drawn by the 
pen of genius. In the foimer' P^^Yi 
ne is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
butt and a dupe of him : in the latter, 
he figures as a soldier and a wit : in 
both ne is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastful, 
and cowardly. See Bbook, Mas- 
ter. 



In this character, Shakespeare is 
thought to have ridiculed Sir John Fas- 
tol/e^ an English general of the time of 
Henry YI., who had part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, and, at the 
Tillage of Patay, set the example of an 
iiiglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ioggreat destruction of bis men, for which 
cowardice he was degraded from his rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
that Shakespeare intended to caricature 
this personage has been very generally re- 
eeired. Fuller, the church historian, 
aays, *< Nor !« our comedian excusable by 
some alteration c^ his name, writing him 
Sir John Falstafe, and making him the 
property and pleasure of Kiog Henry V. 
to abuse, seeing the yicinity of sounds 
[doth] intrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight." Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfe in *'The First 
Part of Henry YI.," and represents his 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 
deg^ndation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the *' valiant Jack 
Falstaff" of Shakespeare^s other plays, 
and treat the supposition. as a gross ab- 
aurdity. In the first draught of " King 
Henry IT.," Sir John Falstaff was called 
Sir John Oldeastie^ a name borne by a 
distinguished Wyoliffite who. was bom 
under Edward III., and put to death in 
the fourth year of Henry V. The change 
in the surname is attributed to remon- 
strances on the part of Oldcastle's de- 
scendants. That Shakespeare was desirous 
to do away with any impression that Fal- 
staff andOldcastle were one and the same 
personage under different names, appears 
from the Epilogue to " The Second Part 
of King Henry lY.," in which, after prom- 



UAng that the play diall be oontiindsd 

''Yith Sir John in it," he says, ''JFor 
any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man." 

All noTeliBts have had occasion, at some 
time or other, to wish, with Faiate^y Utat they 
knew where a commodity of ^ood naa^ea was 
to be had. ,S»r W. Scott, 

Fang. A sheriff's officer, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King Henry 

Farinata (desLi Uberti) (fk-re^i^dL 

del^yee oo-ber'tee). A Ghibelline 

noble of Florence (d. 1624), placed 

by Dante in hell, as a punisnment 

for his infidelity and epicurism. He 

is represented as occupying a red-4iot 

tomb, the lid of which is suspended 

over him till the day of judgment. 

vet looking as lofty as if he scomed 

hell itself. 

They (the Italians of Oie fourteenth oentary] 
said little of those awftil and lovdy creationa 
on which later critics delight to dwell, — Fari- 
nata^ liftiitg his haughty and tnnqnil brow 
firom his couch of everlasting fire, the lion-like 
repose of Sordello, or the ll^^t which ahime 
from the celestial smile of BMtrioe. 

Macaulaif. 

Farmer George. A name popularly 
given to George III. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi- 
tion, plain dress, familiar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have kept a farm at 
Windsor, not for amusement, but be- 
cause he derived a small' profit from 
it. 

Fata Morgana (f!l't& mof-gft'nt). 
The name of a potent fairy ^ celebrated 
in the t^es oi chivalry, and in the 
romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue of his queen, 
Geneurn, or Guinever, with Lancelot 
of the Lake. In the ''*■ Orlando Inna- 
morato " of Bojardo, she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the treasures of the earth ; out she 
is afterward found in her proper sta- 
tion, subject, with the other fairies 
and the Vitches, to the all -potent 
Demogorgon. [Called also Morgcane 
la Fee and Morgue the Fay,'] 
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1^ At the prcaent day, the appdlAtkm 

of Fata Morgana is giren to a strange 

meteoric phenomenon, nearly allied to the 

minge, witnesned, in certain states of the 

tide and weather, in the Straits of M«s- 

tina, between Calabria and Sicily, and 

occadooallj, though rarely, on other 

coasts. It consists in the appearance, in 

the air orer the sorlSaoe of the sea, of 

Boltiplied iuTerted images of objects on 

the snrroanding coasts, — groves, hills, 

towets, booses, and peopto, — ail rep* 

leseoted as in a mpring picture. The 

spectacle is popularly supposed to be pro- 

doeed by the ftiry whose name is giTen 

to it 

Noi a etraam did he mentioa but flowed over 
Mods of nrfd, and not a palaee that was in- 
ferior to thoee of the celebrated Fata Morgcma, 

Sir W.Scott. 

Fst Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens^s "Pickwick Papers;'* 
a youth of astonishing obesity, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

Fatea. [Lat. Fata.'] See Parcjb. 

Father of AnsUns. A title some- 
times given to Izaak Walton (1593- 
1683), the celebrated author of " The 
Complete Angler.'* 

Father of BritUli Inland Naviga- 
tion. A name often given to Francis 
£gerton, Duke of Bric^water (1736- 
1803), the originator of the drst 
navigable canal constructed in Great 
Britam in modem times, and a seal- 
■ous promoter of other schemes of 
artiticial water communication. 

49- ''By thai title he will ervr be 
known." H. Martineau. 

'■^erof Comedy. A name given 
to Aristophanes (444-380, b. c), one 
of the most celebrated o^ the Greek 
dramatists, and the only writer of 
tbe old Oreek comedy of whom any 
entire works have been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the nchness of 
his fancy, the exuberance of his wit 
and humor, and the Attic purity and 
great simpliciQr of his style. 

Father of Dutoli Poetry. A title be- 
stowcfd upon Jakob Maerlant (1235- 
1300), an early Belgic poet. [Called 
also Father of Flemish Poets.} 

Father of Scclesiastical History. 
A name commonly given to Eusebius 
of Caesarea (264-340), a very learned 



patristic divliie, anther of ^'BQitoria 

lurclesiastica," an important and valu- 
able record of the Cbrittian ChurchY 
in ten books, reaching thun the birth 
of our Saviour to the defeat of Lidn- 
ius by Constantine in 384. 

Father of HSngliah Oeolocy. An 
honorary appellation given to William 
Smith (1769-1840), author of the lint 
geological map of England, and the 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identification of strata, 
and of tne determination of their suc- 
cession by means of their imbedded 
fossils. 

Father of IHngllah Poetry. A title 
given by Dryden to Chaucer (four- 
teenth century), as the first great 
English poet 

Father of TUngllah Proee. An 
epithet bestowed upon Roger Aacham 
(1515-1&68), one of our earliest mis- 
cellaneous wnters. His style isrs- 
firded as a fine example of genulDd 
nglish. 

Father of EiHc Poetry. An epithet 
applied to Homei^ the reputed author 
of the ** Iliad " and the "Odyssey/* the 
earhest national heroic poems extant. 

The ftntner eompares him fSemuel Itidii- 
•rdMon] to Homer, and predicts for hu memovy 
the Mme hononi which are rendered to tne 
JFUther qfjtpii Poetrf. Sir W. Seoti, 

Father of XSquity. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Heneage Fmch, Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682), an English 
lawyer and statesman of the time of 
theKcstoration. who had a yery high 
reputation foreio<]uence, sound ju(%- 
ment, and integrity. Ilis chairacter 
is drawn by Dryden, in his " Absa- 
lom and Achitopuel," under the name 
of Amri : — 

** To wlumi the donhle blessing does belOBC. 
With Moses* inspiratton, Aaron's tongue?* 

Father of French History. fFr. 
Le Pere de tl/istoire de France.] A 
title given to Andr6 Duchesne (1684- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 

* historian. 

Father of (German Iiiteratore. A 
name frequently given to Gottbold 
Ephraim Lessing (1720-1781), an il- 
lustrious authorf and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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Geraum literature, which before his 
time was corrupted and enshived by 
French influences. 



** Letting was the Frederick [the 
Great] of thought. . By nature wholly 
Teutonic, h« too rounded a trumpet^»Il ; 
•ad, with a restless energy in no wise in- 
ferior to Frederick's, an activity and plen- 
itude of resources that overlooked no 
opportunity, he dMhed, now into this 
legion of dormant literature, now into 
that unpenetrated department of philoso- 
phy, until he had laid the foundation of 
almost every conquest thnt has illustrated 
the recent ever-memorable career of his 
kindred." J. P. Niefiol, 

Vather of Gbreek Music. An epithet 
applied to Terpander, of Lesbos, who 
lived about the year 676 b. c. He 
first reduced to rules the different 
modes of singing which prevailed in 
different countries, and formed out of 
these rude strains a connected sys- 
tem, from- which the Greek music 
never departed tliroughout all the im- 
provements and refinements of later 
ages. 

Vather of his Ckiuntry. [Lat Pater 
PatritB^ or Paren§ PatritB.] A title 
given by the Roman senate and forum 
to Cicero, on account of the zeal, 
courage, and prudence he displayed 
in unmasking the famous Catillnarian 
conspiracy, and bringing the leadem 
tb punishment. This title was offered 
to Alarius, but was refused bv him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of the Csesafs, and was borne 
by Andronicus Palaeologus ( Androni- 
cus II. )t by Cosmo de* Medici, and 
bv some other European princes. 
The same appellation nas been pop- 
ularlv confen*ed in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said, 
"His was the singular destiny and 
merit of leading the armies of his 
countiy successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its 
independence," alid " of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
government new in its fonns and 
principles, until it had settled down' 
mto a quiet and orderly train." 

Father of his People. [Fr. Le Pere 
de la Peuple.] 1. A title given by 
courtly historian^ to Louis XII. of 
France (1462-1515), who has the 



reputation of having been a kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Chris- 
tian IH. of Denmark (1502-1559). 

Father of History. [Lat. Pater Mt- 
toricBJ] A name given bv Cicero 
(Leg. i. i. v.) to Herodotus (484-W8, 
B. c). because he was, if not the first 
histonan, the first who brought hi»- 
toiy to any great deg^ree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be- 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (1684r 
1738), an English comic actor, whose 
name has beoome widely known ftem 
its connection with a celebrated jest- 
book, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to him, though it was not 
published, or even compiled, until af- 
ter his death. 

49- Miller was himself proverbial be 
dullness ; and it is said, that, when snj 
risible saying was recounted, his peigh* 
bors would derisively apply it to him on 
account of his taciturnity and impertttr* 
bable gravity. When he died, his fiunily 
were left entirely unprovided for ; and » 
Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of 
that day, was onployed to collect all the 
stray jests current about town, uid to 
publish thrai for their benefit. Joe Mil- 
ler's name was prefixed, and, from that 
time to this, the man who never uttered 
a jest has been the reputed author a 
every jest, past, present, and to cmne* 

Father of Iietters. [Fr. Le Pert 
desLeUrei.] 1. An appellation some- 
times given to Francis I. (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distinguished pa- 
tron of literature and literary men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo 
de' Medici (d. 1492), the ruler of 
Florence, and a munificent patron oi 
learning and art. 

Father of Ides. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the supposed 
instigator of all falsehood. SeeDBV- 
IL, The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c), the GreelJ 
historian, on account of the wondenm 
stories he relates. But the title is nw 
merited, and has been given by tne 
half-learned, who measure his exneo- 
ence by their own ignorance." Incj* 
dental confirmations of his veraci^ 
have been accumulating of late yeaw 
on all sides. 
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nther of Hedieiiie. A title often 
tmikd to Hippocrates (b. b. c 400), 
tne most famous among the Greek 

. physicians, and author of the first 
attempt at a scientific treatment of 
medicine. 

PatiierofMonlM. A title oonferred 
Qjpon Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
wl) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reformer of the monas- 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Fhiloaophy. An 
^ppeUatioQ bestowed upon Th(»na8 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the famous 
scholastic theologian, on account of 
his original, clear, and comprehensive 
treatment of Christian ethics. 

Psfcher of Mosie. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrma (1529-1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church music 
''By his fine taste and admirable 
skill in harmony,'* says Bumey, he 
'' brought choral music to a degree of 
perftiction that has never been ex- 
ceeded." 

Father of OmiiholoKistB. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 
(1693-1773), an eminent English 
natnraKst, whose works, according to 
Swamson, "are assuredlv the most 
valuable on general omitnolo^ that 
hare ever appeared in England." 

Father of Orthodoxy. A name often 
given to Athanasius (296-373), arch- 
bifihop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
ChmxA, and the great defender of 
** orthodoxy" against all heretics, 
especially the Anans. 

Father of Feaoe. A title conferred 
by Uie Genoese senate upon Andrea 
Dona (1468-1560), the celebrated 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
from Genoa. After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su- 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
nim the title above named. 

Father of Poetry. 1. A title some- 
times given to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek p!oet who is said to 
have flonriahed before Homer, and 
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before the sie^ of Troy, but whote 
existence has been called in qiiMtioii« 
besides others by Aristotle. 
2. The same title is sonietiiBM 

given to Homer.' See Fathsk of 
PIC POETJtY. 

He whom all elTiUaed naOom mow t»- 
knowledge u the Father qf Po^rp, mvat hatr« 
himflelfiooked beck to en enceetnr of poelieel 
predecceeon. end Is only held oricfaiel P ioe M i 
we kttov not flrom whom he eoptod. ^ ^ _ 

Sir W.SeotL 

Father of Bidioole. A name some- 
times given to Francois Rabelaia 
(1483-1553), the first noteworthy 
comic romancer of modem times, and 
the most original and remarkable of 
all humorists. 

Father of Bonir. A title sometiniet 
bestowed upon Homer, the supposed 
author of the earliest Greek heroic 
poems extant, and of some hynma in 
praise of different gods. 

Father of the Faithftd. A name 
often given to Abraham, the pro- 
genitor of the Jewish nation, and the 
first depositanr of the divine promisea 
in favor of the chosen people. See 
Rom, iv. ; GaL iiL 6-9. . 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1517-1583), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pious and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes* 

Father of the Bondo. [Fr. Le Pire 
aux Rondeaux.'] A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 1822), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 

Father of the Vaudeville. [Fr. Le 
Pere Joyeux du VawkciUe.] A name 
given to Oliver Basselin, a Normal^ 
poet and artisan, who fiourished in 
the fifteenth century, and gave to hit 
convivial songs the name of his native 
vidley, the W-rfe- Fire, or. in Old 
French, Van -de- Fire. This name 
was afterward corrupted into the 
modem vaudevitte. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed 
by the Athenians upon the poet 
jEschylus (B. c. 525-426). The al- 
terations made by him in the com- 
position and representation of tragedy 
were so great, that he was justly 
considered the originator of it. 

Father of "Wat ers. A popular name 

•ftiar MKtaia wocdaje«SMr,^pee jgy. dtr^qoiU* 
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given to fhe river Mississippi on ac- 
count of its gnat length (3160 miles), 
and the very Ur^e number of its 
tributaries, of which the Ked^ the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
nUnois, the Des Moines, the Wiscon- 
sin, and the St Peter's or Minnesota, 
are the most important. The literal 
signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to be " ffreat 
river.** 

tS' ThB name of the great rirer of 
Parther India, the Irrawaddy, is said to 
mean *' Fattier of Waters.*' The coane 
of this riTor is estimated at 12(M) miles in 
length. 

Father PauL The name usually 
given to Peter Sarpi (1552-1628), a 
native of Venice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his work entitled "A History of the 
Council of Trent." He was a father 
of the onier of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for that of Paul. 

Father Frdut. A pseudonym adopted 
b}' Francis Mahony, a popular Eng- 
lish journalist and author of the 
present day. 

Father Thoughtfial. [Fr. Pere de 
ia Pentee.] A title given to Nicho- 
las Catinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, by his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment. 

Father Violet. [Fr. Le Phre la 
Viokite.] A nickname ^ven by the 
Parisian populace to ue Emperor 

^ Napoleon I. See Violet, Corpo- 
ral. 

Fathom, Ferdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel b}"^ Smollett, and the 
name of its principal character, a 
complete villain, wno proceeds step 
by step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage mankind, and who finally 
dies m misery and despair. 

The stiirdv genina of modem philosophy 
has got her in much the same situation that 
Count Fathom has the woman that he lashes 
beibze him ftom the robbers' cave in the forest 

CharleaLtonb. 

Fatl-m^. 1. A female miracle-work- 
er, in the stoiy of ^^Aladdin,*' in the 
'^Arabian Nights* Entertainments." 



2. The last of the wives of Blue- 
beard, and the only one who escaped 
being murdered by him. See Blue- 
beard. 

*' Well, puudiaa," s^d I, *' wlthont thfaik- 
ing mvself a Fatima^ or you a Blue-beard, I 
am a Uttle cnrious about ft." IMdbena 

F&un, or Fdu'nua. {Rom, Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have flourished 
about 1300 years b. c.^ and regarded 
as the promoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
founders of the religion of the coun- 
try. After his death, he was wor- 
shiped as tlie protecting god of woods, 
fields, and shepherds, and as sn 
oracular and prophetic divinity. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his attributes to the Greek 
Pan ; and hence arose the idea of a 
plurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi- 
lated to the Greek Panes or sat^ 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats' le^s and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to whom all 
terrifying sounds and appearancei 
were ascribed. 

In shadier bower, 
More sacred and sequestered, though bot 

ftigned, 
Fan or Sylvanus never slept; nor nymoh 
Nor Fauitu$ haunted. MUton. 

F4u'n$. (Rom. Myth.) The prophesy- 
ing wife or sister of Faunus. 

Faust ( Ger. pron. fft^st; AnaHcued 
fawst.) The hero and title of a cele- 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustos. 
Faust IS a student who is toiling after 
knowledge beyond his reach, and 
who afterward . deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devu 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
whieh he gives himself -up to the foD 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arrives, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears u|)on the 
scene, and carries on his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasipn, 
Mephistopheles provided him with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
desired. See Maroabet, Mxpbu- 
TOPHELES, and Wagnsb. 

The mythical Faust dates from the 
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' poiod of fb« Refbrmatloa. The Aoincr- 
•OS }iegeoda connected with the nAm« all 
nfe to « certain Dr. Fau»iiu, reputed to 
be a celebrated magician and necroman- 
cer^who flourished during the latter haif 
of the fifteenth and the banning of the 
aizteenth centuries, and who is often con- 
iwaded with Johann Faust, or l^ost, the 
associate of Gutenberg in the ioTenticm 
of the art of printing. It has been by 
many shcennoualy maintained that no 
such person ever existed, and that the 
name laas been fiucicifally imputed to some 
Dutgician 06 faustum in rebus ptractu 
difficiUrmis suceessum. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two bo<^cs were 
written with the purposw of proving the 
historieal nonentity of Dr. Faustus. Mod- 
cm eiitidsm, however, leaves little room 
fit doubting that tb^ra was a real person 
of this name. Faustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular super- 
stitions of Germany that the enchanter 
Meriin does to thoee of Knglaod. that Don 
Jdaa h(dd8 in Spain, Robert of Normandy 
hi Fiance, and Virgil in Italy. The Goe- 
thten Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition has attained. See infra, 

JtS" " As in Germany all popular wit 
elusten about Sulenspiegel, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, — all that 
foretokens the terrible abyss of hell, -^ 
groups itself ahoat the story of Fanst." 

SckeibU^ IVans, 

He ■ays, hi so many woida, . . . *' Society 
nili through tfae infinitude on cloUi, •■ on a 
JRnofs mantle . . . ; and, without Buch . . . 
mantle, would nnk to endless depths, or 
mount to inane limbos, and in either case be 
BO mote." Onrdffe, 

Fiustos. The hero of Mariowe's 
tragedy of the same name ; repre- 

' eented as a vulgar sorcerer tempted 
to Bell his soul to the Devil (Mephos- 
tophiljs) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthljr power and gloiy, 
aud unlimited gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the jend of which time, when the 
forfeit comes to be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 



The tradition of the mimiician 

Faustus was early transplanted to Eng- 
land from Ctermany. In the same year 
(1587-8) in which the first history of 
Faust appeared in Germany, one ap- 
peared in England written by Bishop 
Aylmer. ^e transition fh>m history to 
the drama was soon made, Marlowe's 



** Faustus" having been composed sol 
later, probably, than 1689 or 1580, and 
having been entered in the Statiouers* 
books in 16U0-1. See Faust. 

F$-To'ni-iiB. [Lat., from ftwtre, to 
&vor.] {Jiom, Myth.) A persouitl- 
cation of the we^t wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation ; 
the same as zi^yrtw. See Zbthy- 

KUS. 

Te delicatel ... for whom 
The winter rose must blow, . . . and sQkj 

soft 
JVirontW breathe itUl softer or be chid. 

TMrnff, 

Faw'ni-t. The mistress or lady-love 

of Dorastus, in the old romance of 

this name. See DoRiVaTus. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second, Part 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV.'» 
Falstaif calls him **most forcible 
Feeble;'* and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize writers 
whose productions are characterized 
bv great apparent vigor, though ro- 
ally tame or jejune. 

He fAytoun] would purge his book of much 
offbnaive matter, if he ktruck out epithets 
which are in the bad taste of the_/^rci^>Jt- 
JhebleaehooL .' yorth Birit. Rev, 

Felioians, The (fe-lish'ftnz). An im- 
aginarv people described by Mercier 
de la Ilivi^re (1720-1794), the French 
economist, in his work entitled *^ L* 
Heureuse Nation;'* represented aa 
Aree and sovereign, and living under 
the absolute empire of laws. 

Fe'lix-mar'teof Hfr-oa'ni-^. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal- 
lero de tfbeda, and printed at Valla- 
dolid in the year 1566. His father's 
name being Floriwin, and his moth- 
er's Marttmnay it was suggested that 
he should be called /'fortsmorte, after 
both of his parents. His mother, 
however, preferred Felixmarte, 

jgg^The curate, in "Bon Quixote,*' 
condemned this work to the flames, and 
liockhart speaks of it as a " dull and 
affected folio :" but Dr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to Boawell, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Bishop Percy : " The 
bishop said the doctor, when a boy, was 
immoderately ibnd of romances of chiv- 
alry, and he had retained his fondness 
fbr them through liib ; 10 that, spending 
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put of * tiiauMr at mj puMmfs-hooM 

la the counti7f he chose for his r^uiar 
reading the old BpaDish romanoe of 
* Felixmarte of Hyreania,' in folio, which 
he read qidte throogh." 

Female Hd^'frd. A title often 
given to Mre. Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
1844), an Englishwoman celebrated 
for her benevolent exertions to im- 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 

]*e-]iell$. A fairy-like creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derby — in Sir Walter 
Scott's '^ Peveril of the Peak," taken 
from the sketch of Migiion in Goethe's 
" Wilhehn Meister." See Migson. 

Tenrir (fen'r^f). {Scand. Myth.) A 
frightful demon wolf,^the offspring of 
Loki, chained by the* gods, and cast 
down into Nifllieim, where he is to 
remain until Ragnarok. [Written 
also, but erroneously, F e n r i s .] 

Fen'ton (-tn). A character in Shake- 
speare's " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers inward 
treasures in her which quite trans- 
form him. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's "Tempest." He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the aaughter of Pros- 
pero, a banished Duke of Milan. See 
Prospero and Miranda. 

Tet oft to fkncy's chapel the would go 
To pay her vowi, and count the roaaiy o'er 

Of her loye's promised graces: —haply so 
Miranda's hope had pictured FerduuMd 
Ijong ere the gaunt wave tossed him on the 
shore. LoweU. 

3. Eii^ of Navarre, a character in 
" Love's Labor 's Lost." 

FSr'sniB (4). The same as Ftmacuie. 
See Ferracvte. 

Fern, Fanny. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Payson (Willis) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popular American 
authoress. 

Feman Caballero. See Cabal- 
JLERO, Fernan. 

Fe-ro'ni-ft. {Rom, Myth.) An an- 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of freedmen. 

F6r'r^oflte» or Fdr^r^ou'tus. |lt., 
. shai^uon.] The name of a giant 



m Turpin't " Chronicle ol Charie- 
magne," the prototype of Polci's 
Morgante, and a very famous char- 
acter in aU the old chivalric romances. 
He was of the race of Goliath, had 
the strength of forty men, and was 
twenty cubits high. His skin was so 
thick that no lance or swoid conld 
pierce it. During the suspension of a 
mortal combat with Orlando, the two 
antagonists discussed the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, wKich its 
champion explained by a variety of 
similes and tne most beautiful beg- 
gings of the question; after whidi 
uie giant staked the credit of their 
respective beliefs on the event of their 
encounter, which was, that he was dis- 
armed and put to death by Orlando, 
who was divinely endowed with irre- 
sistible strength for this express par- 
pose. 

FSr'r^gus. A giant who flour^ed 

in romantic fable; the same asT^er- 

racufe. See Febracute. 

Mr sire's tall fonn might grace theparC 
Or /'(srroirtisor Aaeapart. Sir W. SeotL 

Ferrau (f6r-rft-ob')« The eame as 
Ferracute. Sfee Fesracute. ' 

F^r'rex. A son of a fabulous king 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodego, 
and brother of Porrex, by whom he 
was driven out of the country, and, 
on attempting to return, with a large 
army, was defeated and plain. But 
Porrex himself was shortly after pot 
to death by his mother, with the as- 
sistance of some of her women. The 
two brothers figure in an old tragedy, 
commonly called after them ^ Feirex 
and Porrex," but sometimes named 
*' Gorboduc," after their father. Hal- 
liwell says that it was ^^ the first reg- 
ular historical play in the English 
language." Tne first three acts 
^ere written by Thomas Norton ; the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lord Buckhurst. 

Fdr'um-brfts, Sir. The hero of an 
old Englisn metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, probably 
"Fierabras." (-See Fierabbas.) An 
analysis of the story may be found in 
Ellis's '^ Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances," yol. u. 
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nanmetta (fb4ai<4ii£t^t&, 102). [Tt, 
little flame, tmm^amma, Ijat, JlammAy 
flame.] A name giv«a by Boccaccio 
to a lady whom he loved, and who 
is generally believed to have beea 
Uana, a nataral daughter of Kobect, 
king of Naples. It is used by him 
in many of hia works. 

Ft-dele. A feigned name assmned 
bj Imogen, in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beliiie." See Imooen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Aceldama, the 
name given to the piece of land pur- 
dueed by the chief priests with the 
tfairtv pieces of silver for which Ju- 
das betrayed his Master, and which 
he afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 
{MrUL xxviL 5. ) 

2. [IL Pezzo di Sangue.l A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-field of Cann«, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c, 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Field of Mourning.' A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the Christians 
and the Moors, Joiy 17, 1134. 

FiAld of Peterloo. See Petebix)0, 
Field op. 

FtAld of the dofih of Gk>ld. A 

Dame given to an open plain, between 
Ardres and Guisnes, where Henry 
yni. of England had an interview, 
in 1529, with Francis I. of France, in 
ft JMTilion of golden doth. The no- 
bilifcy of both kingdoms embraced 
Ae opportunity to display their mag- 
iiificence with the utmost emulation 
and profiiseness of expense. 
Irai 




nine, and expectea to near Bmneuiins: i 
joa about fh« Field qfiht Cloth of OoU. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Ther [Petxareh's best compositions] diflbr 
fiom &em VbiB bad ones] as a May -day pro- 
eeauon of cnlmney-sweepen dISiara fh>m the 
AU o/ the Cioth of Gold. MocouUmv. 



(fe'ft'r4-bT&'). The hero 
of various old romantic poems that 
Delate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve' Peers. 
'SyenhrwAj who was a Sancen, made 



himself master of Rone, and eaitlbd 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, ana 
the balsam which was used in em- 
balming the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop- 
erties of sovereign virtue, a single 
drop, taken internally, being sutfi- 
cient to restore the continuity of the 
most cruelly mangled skin. 

itooTevanoes mofe rapid than the bippcfiiff 
of Runiero, arms more fbimidable Uuui ttM 
knee or AktoUu, remedies moce efflcociotu 
tilan the balsam of /lierabms. Jfocattfay. 

FifKh Dootor of the OhurolL A 

title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See AjiuEUO 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarohy, A universal mon- 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange religious sect of England, in 
the time of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the lioman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti- 
christ marked out by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be- 
lieved, was to be given into the hands 
of the saints of the Most High; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it was to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe- 
dients were to be employed for Uie 
purpose of securing partisans. In 
politics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the extremest 
views, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov- 
ernment. It is said that they actual- 
\y proceeded to elect Jesus Christ 
king at London! Cromwell dis- 
persed them in 1653. 

Figaro (fe'gS'ro'). The hero of Beau- 
marchais' celebrated comedies, "Le 
Barbier de Seville " and " Le Mari- 
age de Figaro." In the first of these 
plavs, Figaro is a barber; in the sec- 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits evety 
one with whom he has any dealings. 
The name has passed into common 
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•peech, and is used to de«ignate an 
intriguer, a go-between ; in general, 
any adroit and unscrupulous person. 
Mozart, Paesiello, and Rossini have 
made Figaro the hero of operas. 

4^ " In Figuo, Beaumarchais has 
penoDifled the tiers-itat^ superior in wit, 
indufltcy, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power ; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical allegory upon the 

fDYernment and nobility of that epoch, 
ut a living manifesto upon the inequal- 
ity, just or uqjust, of society." Kose. 

gighting Prelate. A sobriquet giren 
to Henry Spenser, bishop of Norwich, 
in the reign of Itichard II. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with the insurgents ; 
first meeting them in the fiela, and 
then, when he had routed them, ex- 
changing his sword and armor for a 
crucifix and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arrayed, confessing and absolv- 
ing his prisoners as he nurried them 
to the gibbet. In 1383, he went over 
to the Continent to assist the burghers 
of Ghent in their contest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in the general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and his rival, Clement Y II. 

The Bishop of Norwich, the fiunons Fight- 
ing Prelate^ had led an army into FlanderB. 
Beins obliged to return, with dlscomfitare, he 
had been charged with breach of the condi- 
tions on which a sum of money waa granted 
to him, and the temporalities of his see were 
■eqiieatered. Lord Can^tbeU. 

Filomena, St. See St. Filomena. 

Finality John. A sobriquet given 
to LoM John Russell (b. 1792), a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Reform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a " fi- 
nality." 

Fin'g4l, or Fin-g&l'. A mythical 
hero* whose name occurs in Gaelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson's " Poems of Ossian." 

First (Gentleman of Etirope (9). A 
title given by many, during his life- 
time, to King George IV . of England 
(176^1830), on account of his posi- 
tion and penonal attractions. 



Fint SootolL 'Beformer. A title 
conferred upon Patricia Hamilton 

* (1503-1627), who was burnt at the 
stake for his dissemination of Lu- 
theran doctrines. ^ 

Fits-Boo'dle, George. A pseudo- 
nym under which Thackeray (1811- 
1863) contributed to " Fraser's Mag- 
azine " a variety of tales, criticism^^ 
descriptive sketches, and verses, all or 
which were characterized by a deli- 
cate irony, a profound knowledge of 
the world, and a playful but vigor- 
ous and trenchant style. 

Flam'bor-oaghs, The Mias (fl&m'- 
hur-^z). Snobbish female charac- 
ters in Goldsmith's novel, " The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield." 

Fl&n'd$r9, MoU. The subject of De 
Foe*s novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Fle'^nfe. A son of Banquo, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Macbeth." 

Fle't$. A Latinized name of the Fleet 
prison in London, and the title of a 
disquisition by John Selden (1584- 
1654), who was for a time confined 
in this prison. 

FUb'ber-ti-gib/betw 1. The name 
of a fiend mentioned by Ed&^ar, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ King 
Lear." . 



. __ About the time of Che atftonpted 
Spanish iuTasioD of England, some Jes* 
uits, for the eakjs of making converts, 
preteuded to cast out. a large number of 
evil spirits from the Ikmily of Mr. Ed- 
mund Peckham, a Roman Catholic. By 
order of the privy council, Bishop Han- 
net wrote and published a full aeeonnt 
of the imposture. Most of the fiends 
mentioned by Edgar are to be found in 
that work. 

Fntezetto, FlStm-dimbet, Hoberdidaaee, To- 
cobetto, were four devils of the round, or 
morice; these four had forty aaeistaiito under 
them, as themselTes do conresse. 

Hartnet, Declaration cf EgrtQwu» PopUi 
Lnpotlures. 

This is the foul llend FlObertigObet; he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cocki 
he gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, 
and makes the harelip, mildews the wtim 
wheat, and hurls the poor ezeature of earth. 

SlUik. 

Flibbertiffibbet. [the ilend] of mopiteff and 
mowing, who since possestei cluuiitmMnsidi 
and waiting-women. SkiA, 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludge, 
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« bogr who figures in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel o/ '' Kenilworth," «nd 
acts the part of an imp at the enter- 
ttimnents given to Qaeen Elizabeth 
bj the £an of Leicester. 

llo^<9>. {Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of ibwers and spring-time. 

Then, with Toie« 
lIDd. M whra Zephyraa on Flora brealhM, 
Ber hand loft touchmg, whispered tfaus.^ 

JtfUlon. 

Flor'de-Uoe. The mistress of Bran- 
dimart, in Ariosto's *'*' Orlando Fnri- 
eso." See Brandimakt. 

• Flordespina (flof-des-pe'ni), or 
Floor'des-pme. A female charac- 
ter in Ariosto*s " Orlando Furioso," 
daughter of Marsiglio. 

Flo-ren'ti-u8. A knight whose stonr 
is related in the first book of Gower s 
^'Confessio Amantis.** He bound 
himself to many a deformed hag, 
provided she taught him the solution 
of a riddle on which his life de- 
pended. 



Fk/res. The lover of Blancheflenr 
in Boccaccio^s " Philopoco," and in 
other old tales and poems. See 
Blanchefleub. 

Fidr'i-mel. A female character in 
Spenser*s " Faeiy Queen." A ma- 
lignant witch is represented as hay- 
ing fabricated, out of snow, tempered 
**with fine mercury and virgin wax," 
a counterfeit Florimel so like the true 
one that it was next to impossible to 
poteive any difference between them ; 
W, on being placed side by side, — 

"The endi«nted denied Taoished into nau^tt 
BermowT snhetance melted aa with heati 
Ne of that Boodly hue remainM aurlit 
But the empty rirdle which about her walat 
waa wronght.** 

49^ " Her name is compounded of 
two Latia words [flos, genitive ftoris^ 
sad met] meaning honey and flowers^ 
thus betokening the sweet aod delicate 
•lements of which her nature is molded. 
81m seems to express the gentle delicacy 
and timid sentdtiTenesa of woman ; and 
her adTentures, the perils and rude en- 
counters to which those qualities are ex- 
posed in a world of passion and violence. 
She flees alike feom. friend and foe, and 
finds treaehery la those upon whom she 
had thrown herself tat protection ; and 
yet she is Introdnoed to us under clroum- 



stanees not altogether conststent witll 
feniiuine delicacy, as having left the court 
of the fairy queen in pursuit of a knight 
who did not even return her paasidn." 

Geo. S. HiUard. 

To prore the whole ayttem of thia achool 
abaurd, it b only necesMury to apply the leal 
wliich diaaolved the enchanted FwrimtL 



H&r'ia-mart. The name of one of 
Charlema^e's Twelve Peers, and 
the faithiul ftiend of OrlandO| or 
Roland. 

Fldrl-sel. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare's '* Winter's Tale," in 
love with Perdtta. See Perdita. 

Flour City. A popular desigDation. 
in the United States, for the city of 
Rochester, New York, a place re- 
markable for its extensive manufac- 
tories of flour. 

Flower City. A name familiariy 
given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin- 
guished for the beauty of its en- 
virons. 

Flower of ChiTalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to Wdliam 
of Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth centuiy. 

Flower of Kings. [Lat. Fto$ Rt-^ 
gum.'\ An epithet applied to Arthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain; — first given to 
him b^ Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth century. 

Flower of Poets. A title conferred 
upon Chancer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation 
of the words Hvoa Kicoh^n. name often 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
who consider themselves to be the 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet hwa intimates. 

Fltl-ellen. A Welsh captain who is 
an amusing pedant, in Shakespeare's 
historical play of " Heniy V." 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that hia 
paiallel is, in all essential circumstancea, aa 
Incorrect aa thnt which FtwUen drew between 
Ha<9Bdon and Monmoutii. jracaMtay. 

The architect worked hard fttr weeka 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof^whoso crop of leaka 
Had aatUfled FhteOen. LovmXL 

Flying putohman. The name given 
by sailors to a spectral shipt which 
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Ib supposed to cniise in stonns off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sight of 
which is cousidered the worst of all 
possible omens. She is distinguished 
m>ni earthly vessels by bearing a 
press of sail when all others are un- 
able, from stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering is variously explained: 
according to one i^ount, a Dutch 
captain, bound home from the Indies, 
met with long-continued head-winds 
and heavy weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and refused to put back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a 
very profane oath that he would beat 
lonna the Cape, if he had to beat 
there until the Day of Judgment He 
was taken at his word, and doomed 
to beat against head-winds all his 
days. His sails are believed to have 
become thin and sere, his ship's sides 
white with age, and himself and crew 
jreduced almost to shadows. He can- 
not heave to, or lower a boat, but 
sometimes hails vessels through his 
trumpet, and requests them to take 
letters nomo for him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the story 
of the Flying Dutchman into his 
" Scenes of Infancy," imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity, the doom of the 
ship to its having been the first to 
engage in the slave-trade. But the 
common tradition is, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, "that she was 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some 
horrid act of murder and piracy had 
been committed; that tne plague 
broke out among the wicked crew, 
who had perpetrated the crime, and 
that they sailed in vain from port to 
port, ofiering, as the price of stielter, 
the whole of their ill-gotten wealth; 
that they were excluded from every 
harbor, ror fear of the contagion which 
was devouring them ; and that, as a 
pimishment of their crimes, the ap- 
parition of the ship still continues to 
haunt those seas in which the catas- 
trophe took place." The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom- 
ing, or apparent suspension in the 
air, of some ship out of sight, — a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at 



Bea, and caused by imeqiuJ lefiRBO- 
tion in the lower strata of liie at* 
mosphere. Marryatt*fl novel entitled 
"The Phantom Ship" is ibimded 
upon this legend. 



That Fhantom Ship, nht . _ 

Shoots like a meteor through the atormt 

When the dark wnid eomes driTinc luurOf 



And lowered b every top-sail yaroU 
And canvas, wove In eanhly uxMna, 
Ko more to brave the atona preeunMs; 



Then, 'mid the war of sea and sky. 
Top and top-gallant hoisted hig;h, 
Full-spreaa and crowded eveiy sail. 
The Demon Frigate braves the gale; 
And well the doomed spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe; 

Sir W. Scott. 

Let this simple word (ITo« tn answer to • 
claim for ** recognition" on the part of the 
**Conftdnate Sistee"] be ntterad. and the 
audacious Slave-Power will be no better than 
the FttfinffDutchnunifitiat fimions craft, which, 
darkened by piracy and murder, was doomea 
to a perpetual cruise, unable to enter aport. 

CkaWes SSumet* 

Flying HiKhwayman. A sobriquet 
given to William Hairow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertfoid 
(Eng.), March' 28, 1763. He was m 
called from his practice of leaping his 
horse over the turnpikes, which en- 
abled him for a time to escape detec- 
tion. 

Foible. An intriguing lady's-maid in 
Congreve's " Way of the W^orid," 
who plays her mistress false. 

Foi'erard. A mendacious and hypo- 
critical priest, in Farquhar's " Beaux' 
Stratagem," who acts the part of a 
pimp. 

We remember no Friar Dominie, no FoOutt 
Foigard^ among the characters drawn by those 
great poets [the dxanuttists at the Elizabethan 
age]. MaeaMlaf, 

Fondlewife. An nxorions banker in 
Congreve's " Old Bachelor." 

Fontainebleau, Decree of. See 
Decree of Fontainebleau. 

Fool, Torn. A popular nickname for 
a fool, or foolish person. 



" Englishmen bestowed upon Kent 
the xeproach that the tails cut firom 
Becket's mules by his enemies had been 
transferred to ttiemselveSf and fonagBOt 
extended the impntati<Mi to the whole 
nation, inramuch that, as Joinriile tails 
us, the stoat Bar! of Salisbnzy and hii 
men were goaded on to perish in tfadr 
last fatal charge on the banks of tte VB$ 
Ity the French neott that they would not 
take the front lest their tails shoold tw 
detected. It is just poasibls that Tool 



For the " Key to the Scheme of Fro&imdatfon," with the aeooapeiiylac Erplsnttfrmi^' 
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Fool maj be eoniweted with this vtorj, 

tiioagli mora probably with some jester 

of fbcsotten &iiie/' Yomge, 

The aadent and noUe flonny of Tom Fool. 
vbjch hm otilBn«d soch pre-eminence and 
ffinitjr ia Chmeh and State tfaronchont all 
CSrirtoidoai. Qm,Maf. 

Tbols' Ftetidiaa. See Limbo. 

Foot-brMdth. The sword of Thoralf 
Skolinsoa the Strong, a companion of 
of Hako I. of Norway, distinguished 
for his strength and bravery. See 

QUERar-BITEB. 

Fop'ttixiS-toii, XKsrd. An empty cox- 
comb, intent only on dress and fash- 
ion, in Yanbmgh^s comedy, "The 
BeUpse." 

The ahoe-maker fat *« The ReUpae" telU 
Xoni FapprngUm that hia lordahip ia miatikrn 
iBsappoauisthathiaBhoe pinchna 



Vord, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at Windsor, in Shake- 
^jBare's comedy of " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." 

Pord, Mrs. One of the "Meny 
Wives of Windsor," in Shak^peare's 
play of that name. Sir John FalsUff 
» in love with her, and she encourages 
bis attentions for a time, in order to oe- 
tray and disgrace him. See Bsook, 
Masteb. 

Poreit City. 1. A name popularly 
Siven to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees with which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name given to Portland, 
^I*ine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and oiher beautiful shade- 
trees. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Georgia, the streets of which are 
clos^ shaded with pride -of- India 
{Marg(»a Azedarak) trees. 

PQvester, Fanny. A nom de plwme 
ofMissfimily Chubbnck(1817>18.34), 
a popular American authoress, after- 
^nim the wife of Adoniram Judson, 
the nussionary. 

Porester, Frank. A pseudonym un- 
der which Henry William Herbert 
(1807-1858), a versatile English 
tuthor, long resident in America, 

gibUshed a number of works on 
wling, fishing, and field-sports in 
general. 



{Rem, Myth,) A goddess 
of com, and the patroness of Mker^ 

Fometi (for 'sll-tee ). [Old Norse, pres- 
ident, from ybr, before, and «t{/rf, to 
RiU\ {Scand. Jfyth.) The god of 
justice, a son of Baldur. [Written 
also Forsetc.] 

For'tin-br^. Prince of Norway, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " Hamlet" 

For-tu'nt. {Rom, MytA.) The god- 
dess of chance or luck, particulariy 
of good luck, success, and prosperity ; 
said to be blind. 

Fortunato lalandi. See Islaxds of 
THE Blest. 

For'ta-na'toa. The hero of a German 
popular romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

Jt^ The stoty recounts how, when he 
had beea exposed to creat daagen from 
wild beasts, and was m a state of starva- 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
staodiag by his side, with a bandage over 
her eyes, leaning upon a wheel, and look- 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
lady did not wait long before Fhe ad- 
dressed him ia these words : *• Know, 
young man, that my name is Fortune. I 
have power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bestow on you. 
Choose Ibr yourself which it shall be." 
Fortunatos immediately answered, "Qood 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty 
that I may never again know what it to 
to be so huDgiy as I now find myself.*' 
The lady then gave him a purse, and told 
him, that, in all the countries where he 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as he 
pleased, and he would be sure to find in 
it pieces of gold ; that the parse should 
never fidl of yielding the same sum as 
long as it should bo kept by himself and 
children. It is farther related, that a 
certain sultan led Fortunatus to a room 
almost filled with Jewels, opened a large 
closet, and took out a eap^ which he said 
was of greater value than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok- 
ing, and told him he had seen many a 
better cap than that. '* Ab,*> said the 
sultan, *' that is because yon do not know 
its value. Whoever pnt9 this cap on his 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find himself there in a mo- 
ment." The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the possca«1on of this inex- 
haustible purse and wlshing-cap are the 
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MOM of roin to Fortnnatat, and to 
hit tona after him. Ttie lu^Ject yna 
dnmatuBd bj Hans SaebB in lo63, and 
by Thomas Dekker in bis " Pleasant Ck>m- 
edie of Old Fortunafcus " (lOOO) ; and in 
modem times it lias been poetically treat> 
ed by Ladwig TieelL in Ills '* Phantasus " 
(1816). 

With • mlnenloiu Fortwtatm't pone ia Us 
tnwuiy, it might liave lasted longer. 

Por-ta'ni-o (6). The hero of a pop- 
ular tale, cloaely allied to that of For- 
tniuitus, — with whom he ia perhaps 
identical, — but which haa generally 
be^ treated as an independent stoiy. 
He is famous for his adventure with 
a dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those mar\''elous servitors, 
Fine-ear, who, " putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon was seven leagues olf;" 
Tippler, who " drank up allthe rivers 
wnich were between;'* Strong-back, 
who '' carried wine enough to fill 
them all; " Light-foot, Boisterer, and 
Gormand. 

"Warty Thieves. Characters of a cele- 
brated tale in the " Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments,** represented as in- 
habiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door ofwhich would open and shut 
onlv at the sound of the magic word 
** Sesame,** — the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, All 

All Baba, when he entered the cave of the 
jPorfif Thievet, could not have been more 
amazed by the wealth of ita contents than 
some people will be when they flrtt read the 
title o^thia book. Futaam'i Mag. 

Forwards, Marshal. See Marshal 
Forwards. 

Foul-weather Jack. A name given 
to Commodore Byron (1723-1786), 
bv the men who sailed under him, in 
- allusion to his ill fortune at sea. 

Fountain of Life. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
the tiiirteenth century, and a distin- 
guished schoolman. He was more 
commonly styled The Irrefragable 
Doctor, 

Fountain of Youth. A miraculous 
fountain, wh'ose waters were fabled to 
have the property of renewing youth. 
See BiMiNi. 

Four Masters, The. [Lat. Quatuor 
Magutri,'] A name given to the 



anthon of an ancient Irish histon 

called *'The Annals of Donegal.* 
Their names were ^lichael 0*ClerigIi, 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearfeafii 
Conry, and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine, 
O'Clerighe. 

rs Diavolo. (frft de-i^vo-lo). [It.. 
Brother Devil.] A aolniqiiet of 
Michele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to some ac- 
counts, he was in early life a gCNit- 
herd, afterward a monk, under the 
name of Fra Anpeh. Others say that 
he was apprenticed to a stockinger. 
Escaping from the workshop or the 
monaster}'', he joined himself to a 
band of robbers, of which he Eoon 
became the leader. On the arrival 
of the French, he declared for the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
paraon and office from Cardinal Buffo, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into the Boman territory. 
Subseauently he repaired to Palermo, 
where he took part m an insnrrectioa 
under the leaaership of ConomodorB 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severino, he was 
hanged at Nanles^ Nov. 1806, n^- 
wit&tanding tne mtercession w the 
English on his behalf, prompted b^ 
respect for his militair prowess. Bw 
has been made the subject of various 
traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled " Fra Diavolo," in 
which, however, nothing of the char- 
acter but the name has been retained. 

Fran-ces'cft of Bim'i-ni {IL jmm, 
frftn-ches^k&). A daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna in the 
latter part of the thirteenth oentnry. 
She was married to Lanciotto, e/atd 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but' 
deformed and hateful person, wIh^ 
having discovered a criminal in- 
timacy between her and his owar 
brother, revenged himself by patting 
them both to death. The stoiy of 
Francesca forms one of the most tj^ ■, 
mired episodes in Dante's " Inferno,** 
and has also been made the subject ; 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. { 

Fra&k'en-stein. A monster, in Mn. 
Shelley's romance of the same nam& 
constructed by a young student of 
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physiology oot of the horrid rem- 
nants of the church-yard and dissect- 
ing-room, and enauedf apparently 
throBgfa the agency of galvanism, 
with a sort of spectral and convulsive 
life. This existence, rendered insup> 
portable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympathy, and 
by his c<msciousnes3 ox his own de- 
formity, is employed in inflicting the 
most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [theSoathern ** Conftdeney *1 will be the 
•onbeaa monater of Fhxnhauteiny — the wretch- 
ed creation of mortal acieace without Oodi 
endowed with life and nothing else; fbr ever 
nging midlj, the aeandal to humanity; pow- 
erful only for evil; whose destmctioa wul be 
i— *"*i»l to the peace of the world. 

Char1e$ Stamter, 

Vrafer-et'to. The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Edgar, in Shake- 
8peare*s tragedy of " King Lear.'* 
1^ Flibbkbtigibbet, 1. 

Free-bom John. John Lilbume 
(1613-1657), a famous English repub- 
lican; — popularly so caUed on ac- 
count of his intrepid defense, before 
the triboncd of the Star Chamber, of 
his lights as a free-born Englishman. 

Treemaiiy ICrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See Moulet, Mrs. 

^^eeport. Sir Andrew. The name 
of one of the members of the imagi- 
naiy club under whose direction the 
"Spectator'* was professedly pub- 
lished. He is represented as a Lon- 
don merdiant of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

freestone State. The State of Con- 
nectacut; — sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con- 
tains. 

Preiscliutz (ftl'shuts. 51). [Ger., the 
free-shooter ; Fr. Robin aes Bois.^ 
The name of a legendary hunter, or 
imarksman, who, by entering into a 
compact with the Devil, procures 
balls, six of which infallibly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the 
versions, one of the seven, belongs 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
pleasoreK Legends of this nature 



were rift tmong the troopen olG«* 
many of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years' war. The story first ap- 
peared in a poetic form in 1810, m 
Apel's " Gespensterbuch " (''Ghost- 
book " ), and t'. Kind adapted the story 
to the opera composed by Weber in 
1821, which has made it known in 
all civilized countries. Piertr, 

French DeviL An opprobrious title 

fiven by the English, Dutch, and 
panish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1702), a French naval hen> cele- 
brated for his boldness and sucoess 
in battle. 

French Fa'bi-us. A surname be- 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1667), first 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con- 
stable of France, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im- 
perial army which had invaded Pro- 
vence, by the policv of laying waste 
the country and skillfuUv prolong- 
ing the campaign. See Amebigan 
Fabius. 

French Fury. {Hist) A name given 
to the attempt made by the Duke of 
Anjou to carry Antwerp by storm, 
Jan. 17, 1583. The whole of his force 
was either killed or taken captive in 
less than an hour. 

French Fhid'i-Sa. 1. A title bo- 
stowed upon Jean €rougon (d. 1572), 
a celebrated Parisian sculptor and 
architect, in the reigns of Fiancis I. 
and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi-. 
nent French sculptor; but not hap- 

Eily, as his taste cannot be said to 
e classical. 

French Fin'dar. A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a French poet of 
the sixteenth century. Charles IX. 
created expressly for him the office 
of Poete Royal. He died at Paris in 
1582, aged 80 years. 

French B&ph'4-el. A title conferred 
upon Eustace Le Sieur (1617-1655), 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Bos'ci-ua (rosh^-us). Mi- 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
French actor. 
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comib in Garrick's farce entitled ** Miss 
in her Teens;" niach given to cod- 
' ^ttg iiimself, and ** sadly troubled 
with weak ner\'es." 

. Gonld this md, thonglitfVil cotrntenance be 
fiw aune . . . that had looked, out ... bo 
bhalc^ dirested of all meaning, or resolateljr 
expressive of none, in Acres, in Driude^ and a 
IkooHuid egrceaUe impertinences? 

Charles Lamb. 

The ftshioaable JVHtbles of the day, the 
dttL acand*!, and amusementa of tho«e at- 
teDOing the wella, and tlie canting hypocrisy 
of some seetariana, are depicted, aometiinea 
vith inddOcacy, but alwaya with force and 
^ JtvcUaeu. M. Chcunben. 

Mday, Man. The name of a yonng 
Indiim whom Kobinson Crosoe saved 
from death on a Friday, and kept for 

• a conipani<Mi and servant. 

Even before fhey irvr^ acquainted, he had 

admiied Oabome in secret. Now he was his 

^ -valet, his dog, his Jfon jFWc/oy. Thaekerav. 

Mend of Man. [Fr. L'Ami det 
ifomniM.] A name jpopolarly eiven 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis ae Sfira- 

; beau (1715-1789), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a distin- 
guished political economist, and was 
lather of the great tribune, Mirabeau. 

fcg'g^ C^cancL Myth.) The wife 
. of Odin, the queen of the firoQis, and 
. the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She someUmes typifies the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshiped her as Frea. The 
name survives in Friday. 

Ws'oo-bttl'do. A character In Dek- 
ker^s " Honest Whoie.' ' Hazlitt pro- 
Domices it perfect, in its way, as a 
iHcture of a broken-hearted father 
^rith a sneer on his lips and a tear- 
• Qxop in, his eye* 

fcthiof (frithT-Cf, orfriihy^f). [Icel. 
Fri^Buhjofr, peace-destrojef.l The 
Wp of an ancient Icelandic ^ saga," 
^bich records his love for the beanti- 

. &1 Ingeboig, the daufi^ter of a petty 
Norwegian King. After being reject- 
jd by the bromers of Ingeboig, and 
having committed various acts of re- 
"^enge on his enemies, he comes to 
the court of the old King Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 

. sod is received with kindness. At the 
death of her husband, Ingeboig is 

. Buuried to her lover, who acquires 

^ with her hand the dominions of Hring, 



over which he rules p r o s pcionsly 
to the end of his days. The dis- 
tinguished Swedish poet. Bishop 
Tegn^r, has made use of this mytn 
as the groundwork of a poem of his 
own (" i<riUiM>rs Saga "), which has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
languages. [Written also Frith- 
jot.] 

I*ritB, Bar Alta(defft]^tA frits). [Ger., 
Old Fritz, Old Fred.] A sobnquet 
given by the Germans to Frederick 
I. (1712-1786) king of Prussia, com- 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Froffy 19'io. A qMrtive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Arbuth- 
not's "History of John Bull." 

■ I back your Nic Drog against Mother Flu^ 
tington. JfoctcM AmbroaiaiuB, 

Frollo, Arohdeaoon diude (Fr, 
jyron. klod frol'lo'). A noted charac- 
ter in Victor Hugo's "Notre-Dame 
de Paris," absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the philosophers* stonOk 
He has a great reputation for sanc- 
titj', but falls in love with a gypsy 
girl, and pursues her with unrelent- 
ing persecution, because she will not 
yield to his desires. 

Front de Bceuf. ' See Bckuf, Fbost 

DE. 

Frontino (fron-te^no). The name 
given, in the old romances of chivalry, 
to the horse of Ruggiero, or Bogero. 

Ch>, Bozlnante, ... go rear thy awAiI fttmt 
wherever thou pleasest, secure that neither 
the hippogriilbn of Astolpho, nor the renowned 
^roatiMO. which Bradamante purchased at so 
high a piice, could ever be thought thy equal. 

Orremtet, Don QinxoU. 

Frost, Jaok. A popular pcnonifica- 
tion of frost. 



Fro0t is the name of a dwarf in the 
ScaodinaTian mythology, and Ferguson 
suggests that onr nursery hero. Jack 
Front, may be derived from that source. 



Froth. 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle- 
man, in Shakespeare's *' Measure for 
Measure." His name explains his 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and ftr too 
light for virtue. 

We hare dealt with the tale reiy much ae- 
iSi^*ni,?*.5l**'^' •'Foment In Avor rf 
Jfiuter JhXA.'** Look upon his ftoe. Ill be 
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|Mrt aboat him; and if his Ihce be the wont 
part about him, how eoald Matter Froth do 
llMoonttabto'twiftMijrhann?'* airW.Scotu 

2. (Iiord.) A eolemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve's comedy of "The 
Double Dealer/' 

Vudge, Mr. A contemptuous desig- 
nation bestowed upon any absurd or 
lying writer or talker. See Bcb- 
CHELL, Mr. 

j|^ " There waa, sir, in onr time, one 
Captain Fndgpe, commander of a mer- 
ohantman, who, upon hia return from a 
▼oyage, how ill fraught soerer his ship 
was, always broup^ht home to his owners 
a good cargo (tf lies^ insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
neat lie told, cry out, ' Tou fudge it.' " 
Kemarks upon the JVaoy ( London, 1700). 
" In the year 1664, we were sentenced ftnr 
banishment to Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and Twisden, and our number was 65. 
We were put on board the ship Black 
Bagie ; the master's name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge." A ColUctum 
of some Papers of William Crouch (8ro, 
1712). 

4^ " With a due respect to their an- 
tiquity, and the unchanged reputatioa 
always attached to the name, we hare 
long held in high consideration the an- 
cient fomily of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we linow, liare long resided in England, 
and have been cTer.ready to assist in her 
domestic squabbles and politi^l changes. 
But their &Torite place of residence we 
understand to be in Ireland. Their usual 
modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the flguratiTe tallc of the Emerald island- 
ers.'* Brit. ^ For. Rev. 

Vudfl^e ITaxnJly. A name under which 
the poet Moore, in a series of metrical 
epistles, puiporting to be written by 
toe memoers of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his traveling countxy- 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars waged by Na- 
poleon, flocked to the continent in 
swarms, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
The family is composed of a hack 
writer and spy, devoted.to legitimacy, 
the Bourbons, and Lord Castlereagn ; 
his son, a young dandv of the nrst 
water ; and his daughter, a senti- 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
''romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame Le Roy," in love with a 
Parisian Unen-dimper, whom she has 



mistaken fn one of tlie Bonrbons I 
disguise. There is also a tutor an* 
** poor relation '* of this egre^on 
family, who is an ardent Bcnapartifl 
and Irish patriot. 



No Mioncr ue we seated at the 
for ** French pent and French ink.** 
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Funk, Peter. A person emi>loyed a 
petty auctions to bid on articles pa 
up for sale, in order to raise thel 
price ; — probably so called from sucl 
a name having frequently been given 
when articles were bought in. T< 
/wde, or funk out, is a viJgar expres- 
sion, meaning to slink away, to tak< 
one's self off. In some localitiea, il 
conveys the added notion of greal 
fear. 



" By thus running up gooda, Peta 
is of great serrioe to the aactkmeera 
though he never pays them a cent or 
money. Tnde«d, it is not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the anetknieer 
that he should. Goods, neverth^efla, ars 
frequently stru^ off to him ; and tbea 
the salesman cries out the naoM of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among 
the hundred aliases of Pel^ Fank, as the 
purchaser. But the goods, on such oo> 
casions, are always taken oack by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under- 
standing between him and Peter." 

Ajsa Grtttu. 

Furies. [Lat. FuritB.'] ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth.) The three goddesses of ven- 
eeance^aughters of Acheron and 
Nox. They were armed with lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap- 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, mtf^^tm, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Erumf^ 
and Evmenide*.] 

Furioso, Bombastes. See BoM«i«- 

TES FURIOSO. 

Furioso, Orlando. See ORLAima 

Fusberta (fdbs-bef'tft.) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bayabd, 
2. and Rinaldo. [Written also 
Frusberta, Fushoerta, and 
Floberge.] 

This ** awftol ■word," as the eomoMm peopb 
term it, was as dear to him as Ihirindaaa or 
Fiuliherta to their retpeetire masters, and wis 
nearly as fiormidable to his enemies as tfws* 
renowned falchions prored to the (bes of 
Christendom. SHr W. ScotL 
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Oiloi-eL [Betsmigfa^MMofGod.] 
Tlie name of an uigel described in 
the Scriptures as charged with the 
jninistratioii of comfort and symiiathy 
toman. He was sent to Daniel to 
interix^ in plain words the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat, and to com- 
Ibrt him, after his prayer, with the 
niophecy of the ^^ seventy weeks.'* 
(See Ufan, viii. and ix.) In the 
New Testament {Luke i.), he is the 
hendd of good tidinsp, declaring as 
he does the coming ^ the predicted 
Messiah, and of his forerunner, John 
the Baptist. In the ordinary tradi- 
tioas, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch- 
an^Ks. According to the Rabbins, 
he is the nngel of death for the people 
of Isnel, whose souls are intmsted to 
his care. The Talmnd describes him 
as the prmce of fire, and as the spirit 
who presides over thunder, and the 
riipemn^ of fruits. Gabriel has the 
repatation, amonff the Rabbins, of 
being a distinguished linguist^ hav- 
ing taught Josefrii the seventv lan- 
guages spoken at Babel, and being, 
m addition, the only aneel who couM 
speak Cfaaldee and s^ac. The 
Mirfiammedans hold him in even 
greater reverence than the Jews. He 
n caOed the spirit of truth, and is 
helievol to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
**the eastern gate of Paradise," as 
*^ chief of the angelic guards," keep- 
ing watch there. 

QadfliSL A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff, in the First Part of Shake- 
qieare's *' King Heniy IV." 

OmSjat^iB, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knijght of the Round 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivalry. 

GCl'ft-lifd, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the Lake, and a knight of the 
Bound Table, remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His snccessittl ad- 
▼oitnres in search of the sangreal 



were eelehrated by the old nmmou% 
and have been made the subject, in 
modem times, of one of the most ex- 
quisite of Tennyson^s minor poems. 
[Written also Gal aad.] 

Gkdalon. See Gan. 

GMU'A-fr. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance ot that nAme. 

Gft-laph'rcKna, or Chd^-fr^n. A 
king of Cathay, and father of An- 
gelica, in Bojardo's " Orlando Inna- 
morato," Anosto's ** Orlando Furi- 
oso," and other romantic poems and 
tales of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Qil'ft-te^ [Gr. roAiTct..] ( Gr. ^ Jtom. 
JfytA.) A sea-nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Kereus and I)oris. She was 
passionately loved by Polyphemus, 
out her own affections werehestowea 
upon Acis. See Acis. 

Ck^l&'tiaii. A character in the Christ- - 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

QSlli-^ The ancient Latin name of 
France, often «sed in modem poetiy • 

For gold let Gd!Ha*M lef[loM flg ht. 

Or plander'fe bloody KSin i 
UnlMtibcd, vBbooght, onr tworda w* dmw, 
Toraard oar king, to fenc« our law, 

Kor diall thdr edge be tbIb. 

Oalloping Biok. A name populariy 
given to Richard Ferguson, a cele- 
brated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesmiry (England), April 4, 
1800, — on account of his bold riding 
when pursued. 

Galloway, Fair Maid ot See Faib 
Maid of Galloway. 

Oammer Ourton. See Gurtok, 
Gammeb. 

Gamp, Mrs. Saraih. A monthly nunse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit." She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a purely ima^nary person, 
for whose feigned opinions and ut- 
terances she professes the greatest 
respect, in oroer to give the mors 
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weight to her own. See HabbiBi 
Mrs. 
Gan (gftn), Gkmelona (gft-nft-l<yiift), 
Oanelon (gin'16n', 62), or Oano 
(gi'no). A count of Mayence, and 
one of the |>aladins of Charlemagne, 
by whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he perrctually betrays; 
always representea as engaged in 
machinations for the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti- 
nacy, dissimulation, affected humility, 
and inexhaustible powers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of his charac- 
ter. He figures in the romantic 
B>ems of Italj% and is placed by 
ante in his Inferno. See Mar- 
6IGLIO. [Written also G a 1 a 1 o n.] 

Have yon not, all of you, held me at such a 
distance from your counsels, as if I were the 
most fUUiless spy since tlie d«ys of Oanelon f 

Sir W. Scott. 

Hetmer the lleree, who was the Oanelon of 
the society, sat upon the left. JL Weber. 

Oan'dfr^deusli (-klobk). [That is, 
eander-cliff, or ^ander-raTine.| An 
imaginaTy town situated on the imag- 
inary river Gander, in " the central 
part, the navel of Scotland." It was 
the residence of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham (see Cleishbotham, Jede- 
piah), who speaks of it as "a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their lives.'* 



_ /nexn. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 
the tales in the "Arabian Nights' 
^tertainments." He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ra- 
Bchid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es- 
capes being made a prisoner by dis- 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
his head the dishes from which he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 

' which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex- 
amination. 



Oan'e-sft. (Hindu Myth.) The god 
of policy and prudence, or wisdom. 
He is represented with the head of an 
elephant, and with four arms ; some- 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Aratar comes I at Heaven's com- 
mand, 
fihaU Sefistratlee ware her hallowed wand. 



And Candeo biUdit and Chmeta snbUme 
Shall bless with joy their own propiilOH 

clime I 
Come, Heavenly Powers! primeral pea(ei»* 

store! 
Lore,— Mercy, — Wisdom, — rule for enr* 
morel OoiwpbeB. 

Qan'j^-znede. [Gr. Tawfii^, Lit' 
Ganymedet.l {Gr. cf Hem, Myi^ 
A son of Tros, king of Troy, 1^ 
Callirrhoe. He was the most I>eauti- 
fiU of mortals ; and Jupiter, chamied 
with his appearance, assumed tlia 
form of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his niaymates on Mount Ida, 
and carriea him up to heaven, wh«M 
he became the cup-bearer of the godi 
in the place of Juno's daughter Hebe. 
See Hebe. [Written also, poetically, 
G a n y m e dj 

Tall stripling youths rich elad,of iUrcrhos 
Than Ganymed or Hylaa. JmCm. 

Pour forth heaven's wine, Idsean (TmyMiede, 
And let it fill the Dsedal cups like fire. ^ 

There, too. flushed Cfatmrnede^ his ro^ fUlIk 
Half buned in the eagle's down, 

Bole as a flyinr star shot through the sky 
Above the pOlared town. Jhmi^ 

(Hroias, Pedro (p&Mio gaf-the'iss). 
A mythical personage, of whom men- 
tion is made in the preface to " Gil 
Bias," in which it is related how two 
adiolars of ^Salamanca discovered 
a tombstone^ with the inscripdoOt 
'* Here lies interred the son^ of the 
licentiate Pedro Gardas," and how, 
on digging beneath the stone, tbey 
found a leathern purse containing t 
hundred ducats. 

Then it was Uke the soni of the BeaitistB 
Pedro Oarciag, which lay among the anew 
in his leathern purse. Sir W. 9ee»- 

On the other hand, does not his Mml Bs 
Inclosed in this remarkable voluroc bom 
more truly than Pedro Garda^ ^^J^jS! 
buried bag of doubloons? Oirqw- 

Oarden City. A popular name for 
Chicago, a city in Illinois which a 
remarkable for the number tan 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Qnxden of ZhisUmd. A name eet- 
erally applied to the county of Wor- 
cester, on account of its beauty in<» 
fertility. 

If the county of Woreester, yWe^ J* 

hitherto been accounted the GardffKV^ 

land, is now (as the Report of the Home Wt' 

rionaiy assures us) become, fo' 7*"l^ 

preachers, " a waste and howlrog wM«rB«J 

what mnst the nHmntsins cf Sae&i^SSSi 
be? T.Moon. 
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Gardea of £axo!pe. An appellatioa 
sMoetimes given to Italy, a country 
remarkable for the extreme fertility 
of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
]»t)ductlons, the general salubrity of 
Its climate, and Uie unsurpassed fove- 
liness and magniticence ot its scenery. 

Garden of S'raace. [Fr. Jardin de 
la France.'l A name given to the 
department of Indre-et -Loire, in- 
diMling Tourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a n^on 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

Cterden of Italy. A name sometimes 
^iven to the island of Sicily, which 
B distingiiiahed for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery, and the luxnii- 
ance of its crops. 

Gazden of the West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some- 
times applied to Dlinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Garden of the World. A name fre- 
quently given to the vast country, 
con^nsing more than 1,200,000 

2uare miles, which is drained by the 
ississippi and its tributaries, — a re- 
gion of almost unexampled fertility. 

QargameUe (gaf'gft'mel'). [Fr., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantuiu 
in Rabelais' celebrated romance of 
this name. 

Gargantoa (gar-gant'yoo-ft; Fr^ron. 
gaFgdn-tii^', 34, 62). [Fr., from 
Sp. ffaraanta, throat, gullet.] The 
hero of''^ Rabelais' celebrated ro- 
mance of the same name, a gigantic 
personage, about whom many won- 
derful stpries are related. He lived 
£ur several centuries, and at last be- 
got a son, Pantagruel, as wonderful 
as himself. 



Babelais borrowed this character 
fiom an old Celtic giant story. The wa- 
ter-grants were all great gazden. Gar- 
gantaa, in the Impend, when a child, sucks 
the milk irom ten nnrses. He 'stands 
with each foot upon a high mountain, 
and bending down, drinks up the river 
irbich flows between. 

Yon must borrow me Cktrgantua^s mouth 
txst; *tis a word too great for any mouth of 
tidt age's eire. Shak. 

Gar'i^r^y, Joe. An illiterate black- 
smith, in Dickens's *' Great Rxpecta- 



tiona,*' TMnarkable Ibr hit simflioitx, 

generosity, and kindness of heart. 

Oar'ftSr-y, Mrs. Joe. AviTaco,wh0 
figures in Dickens's novel of ^ Great 
I^pectations." 

Gate City. 1. Keokuk, Iowa; — pop- 
ularly so called. It is situated at toe 
foot of the lower rapids of the Mia- 
sissippi (which extend twelve miles, 
with a fall of twenty-four feet), ana 
is the natural head of navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a blulT 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city in Georgia, and 
the terminus of four of the principal 
railroads of the State ; — so called D^ 
Jefferson DaviSj as being, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the most impor- 
tant mland poeitioii in the lower put 
of the South. 

(Hte of Tears. A literal translatioii 
of the word Babebnandeb^ the stiaits 
of which naihe were so called on ao- 
count of the number of ahipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

like some iU-dftti»ed bark that tlMit 
In lileaee through the Gate <ifl^ar». 

T. ' 



Qaudentio di Iinooa (g6#-dent'8e-o 
dee Idbk'kft). The name of a cele- 
brated romance, — written by Simon 
Berington, — and also of its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour- 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginaiy 
country in the interior of Africa. 

GautieretGarKoille (go'te^L' ft gaF- 
g^P, 83). Two proper names having 
a signification eouivalent to tout m 
mofiae, or eveir Dody, found in the 
French proverbial expression, "iSa 
moquer ae Gautier et GarguiUe^*^ to 
make game of Gautier and Gararuille, 
that is, to make game of eveiy body. 

For the rest, spare neither Gmitier nor Cktn' 
^tiilie. Megitiert IVmu.' 

G^w'aln, Sir. [Written also Gau- 
V a i n.] A nephew of King Arthui^ 
and one of the most celebrated 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for his sagacity, his habitual court- 
esy, and his wonderful strength, 
which is said to have been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth- 
ers. Chaucer, in his " Squire's Tale," 
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descnblng the entrancfl of ft strange 

knight, says that he 

** Salaeth king and lordea alle. 
By order as they sat in the hall, 
With so high reverence and obBetranee, 
As well in speech as in his countenance. 
That Gaioam with his oId6 curtesie. 
Though he were come aieain out of ftSrle, 
Ke eottde him not amenden with a word. 

Oftwkey, Iiord. See Lord Gawkey. 

GftWrey. A name given, in the ro- 
mance of "Peter Wilkins," to the 
flying women among whom the hero 
of the work was thrown. See Wil- 
KiNS, Peter. 

She spread out her beautiAil arms, at if 
Indeed she could fly off like the pretty Gawrt 



vhom the man in the story was enamored 

Thackeray. 

Geflon (g&^fe-on), ) {Scand. Mtftk.) 
Q«Qoii (gif'yon). ( The goddess of 
' virginity, to whom all maidens re- 
pair after death. 

Gel'ert. The name of a favorite grey- 
hound of Llewellyn, son-in-law to 
King John of England. On one oc- 
casion, during the absence of his 
master in the chase, he destroyed a 
ferocious wolf, who attacked Llewel- 
hrn*s infant son. Returning from the 
field, and not finding the child, — 
who was sound asleep under a con- 
fused heap of bedclothes,— Llewellyn 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
with the wolf,. had killed him; and, 
without waiting to examine or in- 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert's side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewelljn, smitten with remorse 
for his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re- 
mains of the faithful animal ; whence 
the place was called BetkgeUrty or 
"the grave of the greyhound,'* a 
name which it bears to the present 
day. It is in aparish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn's greyhonnd has a second eraTe 
▼erv distant fh>m that of Bethgelert. It sleeps 
and points a moral in Persia. Wilimott. 

{lell^t-ley, Da'vle. Thfe name of an 
idiot servant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott's novel of " Wa- 
verley." 



Qem of Iformandy. A name givei 
to Emma, daughter of Richard L. 
duke of Normandy, married to £th- 
elred II., king of England. 'Sh( 
died in 1052. 

General Undertaker, The. [Fr. Ia 
General Entrepreneur.'] A nicksanu 
^iven by the populace of Paris to th< 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac- 
count of the immense public worki 
which he entered upon, but did nol 
always complete. 

Se-neu'r&. The same as Gvinever 
King Arthur's queen, notorious fa 
her infidelity to him. See Guikb- 

VER. 

(jlen'e-vieve'. 1. The heroine of i 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genoteva^ oi 
Genovefa, the name occurs in I 
German myth as that of the wife ol 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayenfeld, in the time of Chariei 
Martel. According to the traditimi 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the San< 
cens. Upon false accusations ma^ 
to him, he gave orders to put her tc 
death ; but the servant intrusted w^ 
the commission sufiTered her to escapi 
into the forest of Ardennes, when 
she lay concealed a long time, iffltil 
by accident her husband discovered 
M^ retreat, and recofrnized her inoo- 
cencc. This legend furnished thi 
material of one of the earliest " Volkfr 
biicher,' ' or popular tales. In modena 
tjmes, Tieck and Miiller have redacted 
the tradition, and Ranpach has mad< 
it the subject of a drama. 

jB9- " St. OeneTieTe is Ch« patnm nSd 
of Paris, and the name has always been 
held in high esteem in France. There ii 
a German form of the name home by tba 
apocryphal saint Genovefo, of Brabant, 
to whom has attached the story, of 9X» 
picious universality, of the wife who vm 
driven by malicious accasations to tha 
woods, there to give birth to an intontj 
and to be nourished by a white doe ontu 
the final discovery-of her innocence." 

6e'nX-l. {Gr. ^ Bom, MyQi.) Pro- 
tecting (Spirits or tutelar deities anal- 
agous to the guardian angels of tbe 
Christian faith. 
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Bflnfle Shepherd. A niclaiaine, de- 
nved from a line of a well-known 
song, fastened upon George Grenville 
(1712- 1770), by William Pitt, Eari 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate 
m parliament 

Oeprg© a-Greon. The subject of an 
English prose romance entitled " The 
Histoiy of George a-Oreen, Pindar 
M the town of Wakefield." In its 
MS. form, il is sapposed to b'c as old 
as the daj^s of Queen Elizabeth. 
Pindar" is a corruption of pinner, 
OTpetmer, that is, keeper of the pub- 
lic pen or pound for the confinement 
of estravs. 

Look before yon leap, 
f or «s you sow, you 're like to re«p» 
T u « *** X •■ )50od as George a-Green. 
I wwil make boW to turn again ; 
Aor un 1 dottbtfUI of the iiwue 
in a jtttt quarrel, and mine is so. JludHmu. 

I will presently order you a rundlet of 
no^uin, with a corresponding quantity of 
oeate tonjcues and pickled herrinKs, to make 
yon all aa serious aa Qeorgt a-Green. 

Sir W. Scott. 

«e-riunt% Sir. A legendaiy hero, 
ronnected with the romances of the 
Bound Table. His stonr is treated 
in Tennyson's " Idylls of the King." 

w^-dlne. A name of frequent oc- 
airrence in romantic poetiv. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald was "the lady 
who was made by Surrey the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the 
*Fair Geraldine," thus leading to 
the adoption of this latter as one of 
gie class of romantic names. See 
Fair Geraldine. 

'5er'd$(4). {Scand. Myth.) The wife of 
J^rey. She was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the goddesses, and 
^^•8 renowned for her piety and vir- 
tue. 

®«niwn AchiUes. See Achilles 
OF Germaky. 

Owman Cicero. See Cicero op 
Vjermany. 

Gennan Hector. See Hector of 

ViERMANY. 

Qwman Mil'ton (-tn). A tide be- 
Mowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
»tock (1724-1803), author of "The 
M««8uih," an epic poem. Coleridge 
5«Ki of him, that he was "a very 
(jrennan Milton, ukdeed ! " 



While KloMtock was ealled rar IOIIm. 

Wieland our Voltaire, and other* In the same 
way, Goethe and SchUler were ncTer other 
than themaelTcs. (/ei-rutai, TVoiM. 

German Fla'to. Friedrich Ueinrich 
Jacobi < 1743-1819), a distinguished 
German philosopher, so called on ac- 
count of the hif^h religious tone of 
his metaphysical writings. 

German Vol-tftire' (3). 1. A title 
often given toChristoph Martin Wie- 
land (1733-1813), one of the great 
poets who are the pride of Gennany. 

*-?• OTu*^'I!,*'5 ^^ imbibed io much of the 
taste of the t rench alon^ with their philoao- 
??T; -K he bore the name of the Oermam 
Vottmrt^ in Oermaay and out of Germany. 

Bouterwek^ TVtma. 

2. An epithet sometimes applied 
to Goethe. 



" Goethe has been called the Ger- 
man Toltaire; but it ia a name which 
does hfan wrong, and describes him HI. 
Excepting in the corresponding varle^ 
of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, 
perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two 
cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or 
the best of all, that Voltaire was. and he 
was much that Voltaire did not dream 
«tf-" CarlyU. 
GArtmte (zhft'rftnf, 62). [Fr., ftom 
the Gr. yifnav, yrfpeKTo?, an old man.] 
A character in Moliere's comedies, 
"Le M^decin malgr4 Lui" and 
"Les Fourberies de Scapin." The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes himself ridiculous. 

Gerund, Friar. See Friar GEBimD. 

<jle'ry-6n (9). [Gr. r^wJiof?.] ( Gr. <f 
Bum, Mvtk.) A king of Hespria, 
son of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe, de- 
scribed as a being with three bodies 
and three heads. He possessed mag- 
nificent oxen, but, as he fed them 
with human nesh, he was killed by 
Hercules. 

Ghent, Faoifioation of. See Paci- 
fication OF Ghent. 

Giant Oor'mo-rftn. A Cornish giant, 
slain by Jack the Giant-killer. See 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

GKant Despair. In Bunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant who is the 
owner of Doubting Castle, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeful asleep 
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'upon hi»^gj;o«nd«, takes them pris- . Slfjf^f^liSSSrJlS^^ 
oners, and thrusts them mto a dim- [ the cowg. XetghS^. 

Gibraltar of America. A name 
often given to the city of Quebec, 
which, from its position, and natural 
and artiticial means of defense, is. 
perhaps, the most strongly fortifiea 
city in America. 

Gil Blaa (zhel bliss). The tiUe of a 
famous romance by Le Sage (1668- 
1747), and the name of its hero, by 
whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 



geon. 

since the time of John Milton, no braTer 
heart had beat in any finglLih boaoin than 
Samuel Johnson now boie. • • • No GtatU 
Vearair . . . appalls this pilgrim » he works 
resolutely for deliverance, in still deftance 
•teps resolutely along. Carltfle. 

The monotonous desolation of the scene 
Increaned to that degree, that, for any redeem- 
ing ftatur« it presented to their eyes, they 
m&ht have entered in the body ou the enm 
domains of Giant Dapair. Dickens. 

Giant Grim. In the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress '' of John Bunyan, a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is 
slain in a duel by Mr. Great-heart, 
their guide. 

Giant-killAr, The. See Jack the 
Giant-killer. 

Giants. [Gr. r*yain-ey, Lat GigaiUes.] 
1. ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth. ) Sons of Tar- 
tarus and Terra, beingps of monstrous 
size, with dragons' tails and fearful 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed by the gods with the 
assistance of Hercules, and were 
buried under Mount ^tna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. (Scn'ml Myth.) Evil genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of ueir own, called JotonAeim, or 
Giant-land. They had the power of 
assuming divers shapes, and of in- 
creasing or diminishing their stature 
at will. See Jotunheim. 

Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan's " Pil- 

frim*s Progress j" a giant slain in a 
uel by Mr. Great-heart 

iSKblMt. A foot-pad in the "" Beanx' 
Stratagem," a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

Idlce GVixt . . . [thcyl piqved thenuelres 
on being the best^behaved men on the road, 
and on conducting themselves with all ap- 

Sropriate civility in the exercise of their voea^ 
on. Sir W. Scott. 

Gtih^ble, Gkx>8e. A half-witted lad 
in Lady Bellenden's service, in 
Scott's novel of " Old Mortality." 

A great companion of my yonnger days 
was Johnny Stykes, who, lilce Gooae Gitibie 
of fjunous memory, first Icept the turiceys. 



'* Gil Blaa ... is naturally dis- 
posed toward honesty, thooji^ with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to naist 
Uie temptations of opportanity <Hr ex- 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and 
yet occasionally capable of doing biavs 
actions ; shrewd and intelligent, bat apt 
to be deceired by his own Tanity ; with 
wit enough to make us laugh with him 
at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest fn^quently against himself. Gener* 
oas, good-natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last tUog 
which he aslu at his reader's hand." 

Sir W. SeoU. 

dill, Harry. A character in Words- 
worth's ballad entitled ** Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill," smitten with 
perpetual cold for his baid-heart- 
edness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blake. 

dill^, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships'-instruments maker in 
Dickens's "Dombey and Son." 

Gil Morrioe. See Morbice, Gil. 

dil'pin, John. A citizen of London, 
and ** a train-band captain,'* whose 
adventnres are related in Cowper's 
humorous poem entitled "The Di- 
verting History of John C^lpin, 
showing how he went further than 
he intended, and came safe home 
again." The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re- 
membered to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem first appeared 
anonymously in the " Public Adver- 
tiser," in 1782, and was first pub- 
lished as Cowper's avowed produc- 
tion in the second volume of his 



poems. 



" John Gilpin is said to have 
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Mr. Bayer, «a eminent liiieii-d]«per, 
•upoiaU^ely polite, who flgared, in the 
Tiaible order of things, at the tc^ of 
PatenMMter Bow, or rather at the comer 
of Cheapside. Qooth Mr. John Qilphi, ~ 

*I am m nnen-diaper bold, 
A* all the world doth know.*** 

Notes and Queriea. 

CHnes de Passamoaite ()ke-nes' di 
pSs-«i-inon'Ui, 58). The name of a 
alley-slave and puppet-«how man in 
^Don Quixote." 

In that case, replied I, jiaiii tins excels the 
spe ot the renowned Outa dt rcmtuaonte^ 
vhieh only meddled with the past and the 
PRsent. Sir W. Scott. 

•He manaiGSs his delishtftil poppet-show 
without thniiiting his head beyond the cur- 
tUn, like Guies de Paaaanmide. to explain 
vbst he is doing. ^ W. ScotL 

w-aev'rj. 1. A lady whose stoiy 
has been interwoven with the adven- 
tures of Kinaldo, in Ariosto^s chiv- 
alrous romance, the ** Orlando Furi- 
080.'' Ginevra, falsely accused, is 
doomed to die, unless a true knight 
oomea within a month to do battle for 
her honor. Her lover, Ariodantes, 
Itas fled, and is reported to have per- 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
brought the accusation appears secure 
m his treachery ; but the woman who 
has been his instrument, meeting 
^i^ ^naldo, discloses the truth ; 
then comes a combat^ in which the 
guilty duke is slain by the champion 
01 mnocence,and the lover re- appears 
«na recovers his lady. This incident 
J^M derived by Ariosto iVom the popu- 
w traditions of the South of Europe, 
tt??^?*' ^M a simiUir story in the 
.f^ Queen," and Shakespeare 
avwled himself of the main incident 
g hw comedy of " Much Ado about 
Kothing." 

8'^ The title and subfect of a 
^J5?*^ tale by Samuel Rogers, 
I- S '^tes how a young Italian 
J**yt upon her wedding-dav, secreted 
^Tseif, from motives of frolic, in a 
•MMocking oaken chest, the lid of 
Jjwh shut down and buried her 

^'^^■ittlng one day in a IaQTel-tree*k 
\r, "**«. 
"• J^mjnded of Daphne, of whom it was 

vqS^ being one day too wann in his 
"Be look to ttte tree, to escape his pnnulng; 



Be the erase wballt miff kt, ftem hit c*n Ae 

shrunk. 
And, (?M«mft-like,shnt herself np in a trank. 

LowefL 

3. See GuiNEXER. 

Ginfferbread, (jfriles. The hero of an 
old and celebrated English nursery 
tale. 




" The world is probably not awara 
of the ingenuity, humor, good sense, 
and sly satire contained in many of the 
old KngUsh uursery tales. They hava 
evidently been the sportive productions 
of able writers, who would not trust their 
names to productions that might be 
oonrfdered beneath their dignity. The 
ponderous works on which theyjrelied for 
immortality haTe perhaps sunk into ob- 
liyion, and carried their names down with 
them ; while their unacknowledged off- 
spring, 'Jack the Qiant killer,' 'Giles 
Gingerbread,' and *■ Tom Thumb,* flourish 
in wid«-«preading and nerer-ceaaing pop- 
ularity. »» W. Irving. 

Oinnungar-sap ^ (gin-noon'gi-gip). 
[Old Norse ffinUy wide, expanded 
(used only in composition), and gnpL 
to gape, yawn, open.] {ScatuL 
MytA.) Tne vast chaotic abyss 
which exii^ted before the present 
world, and separated Niflheim, or the 
region of fo^, fh>m Muspelheim, or 
the region ot heat 

GJaUar (gyiMif). [Old Norse gain. 
to sing, call out. Comp. £n[r. call.] 
{Scand. Mytii.) The horn ot Heim- 
dall, which he blows to give notice to 
the gods of those who arrive at the 
bridge Bifrost, and attempt to cross 
it. [Written also G i a 1 1 a r.] 

ai&s8e,Mr8. (2). The real or fictitious 
author of a cookery-book, formerly 
very famous. It is said by Fomo to 
have been written bv one Hannah 
Glasse, a habit maker and seller in 
the early part of the last century. 
Others attribute it to the scribatious 
Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, 1716-1775), 
considering the name a pseudonym. 
The first edition was published in 
1747, and, very appropriately, in what 
is termed " pot " folio. Mrs. Glasse 
is populariy thought to begin a re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare with the pithy 
advice, " First catch your hare ; " but 
this expression is not found in any 
known edition of her book. 
They [the Crim-Tartsrs] have so fttf relln- 
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l«Uh«d tlMlr andent food of honc^eth that 
d upon coltit a 
a great variety 
dainties, which Mn. Oleum heraelf would not 



IS 



? 



will only fted upon coltit and to this 



diet !■ added . . 



at variety of learned 



disdain to add to bar higli-flavofed cataloirue. 
• Edin. Rev. 

B«minM took a pineh of snnff, and replied, 
** You remember ifrs. OUu$^» well-worn re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare,— First catch your 
hare." Epet Sargent. 

Gliu'ous. [Gr. rxavcof.] ( Gr. cf Bam, 
Mt/th.) 1. A son of Sisyphus, torn 
to pieces by his own horses. • 

2. A fisherman of Anthedon, in 
Eubcea, who was changed into a sea- 
deity. 

3l A son of Minos, king of Crete, 
by Pasiphae. He met his death by 
falling into a cask of honev, but was 
miraculously restored to li&. 

GHen-ooe'. A name commonly given 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, who was 
the chief of a Scottish clan, and 
known among the mountains by the 
hereditary name of Mac Ian.' lie 
was one of the most impracticable 
rebel chiefs in the time of William 
and Mary, and met with a disastrous 
death. 

Glen'do-veer. {Hindu Myth.) The 
most beautiful of the good spirits. 

Glen-g&r'ry. The name under which 
Macdonald of Glengarry — one of the 
great Scottish chieftains who ulti- 
mately gave in his adhesion to the 
government of William III. — is gen- 
erally mentioned in histoiy. 

Glen-varlooh, Iiord. See Oli- 
FAUNT, Nigel. 

GloM-a'n& (9). In Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," the '* greatest glorious queen 
of Faery-lond." 

49* " In that FaSry Queen, I mean 
Glory in my general intention, but in my 
particular, I conceive the most excellent, 
and glorious pemon of our sovereign, the 
Queen [Elisabeth], and her kingdom in 
i'ouirye-land.''^ 

Introductory ^^ Letter of the Author." 

Glorious Freaolier. A title popu- 
larly given to St. John Chrvsostom, 
or the "Golden-mouth" (^64-407), 
the most renowned of the Greek 
fathers, and a very eloquent Church 
orator. 



He preached sereral times a week 
to crowded audiences, and his sermons 
were received by the people with such 



shouts and aeelamations of a|)p1aii8e, that 
bia church became a sort <^ theater, 
which attracted great nuniben who had 
hitherto attend^ only the eirena and 
other places of amusement. 

Glos'sin, Gilbert. A villainous law- 
yer in Scott*s ** Guy Mannering." 

GloTer, Catherine. See Fair Maid 
OF Perth. 

Glub-dnb'drib. An imaginary island 
fabled to have been visited by Gulli- 
ver in his fomous ** Travels.*' It is 
represented to have been peopled 1^ 
sorcerers or magicians, wno evoked, 
for Gulliver's amusement, the spirits 
of many great men of antiquity. 

Glmn-dal'ditoli. A little girl only 
nine years old, and barely forty feet 
high, who Had charge . of Gulliver 
while he was in Brobdingnag. See 
Brobdikonag, and Gulx.it£R, 

LXMURL. 

Soon as GlwatdalcUteh missed her pleasinc 

care. 
She we^ ihe blubbered, and she tore her 

hair. J*ope. 

He took it [a letter] np wondcrlngly and 
BUB|]iciously, as GbandoJeiiteh took up Onl- 
liver. Sir E. Bviwer Lyttmu 

Glyn'd^n, Hdw'^rd. A pseudonym 
of Laura C. Redden, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Gna'tho (na'tho, 26). [Gr. iwAmt, 
puff-cheek, from yvatfo^, jaw, month.] 
A celebrated parasite in Terence's 
comedy entitled " Eunuchos." The 
name is used proverbially in the 
Koman and the later Greek comedy 
to designate a parasite. 

Gob'bo, Iiftun'9e-lot. A down, in 
Shakespeare's "Merchant of Ven- 



ice." 

GobniH), Old. A subordinate charac- 
ter in Shakespeare's "Merchant of 
Venice; " father to Launcelot Gobbo. 

Goddess of Beason. See Reason, 
Goddess of. 

Go-di'v&, Iiady. See Peepuiq Tov 
OF Coventry. 

Gk>don (go'dftn', 62), or Gtodam (go'- 
do^*'). A nickname (with some varia- 
tions of spelling and pronunciation) 
applied by the French to the English, 
who are thus characteHzed by their 
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naikaal oath. The name hu been 

kngin use. 

^* ''At the trial of Joea of Are, % 
Ftvneh witiwss named Colette, haTing 
iMd the name Oodon, was asked who 
Qodon was, and replied that it was not 
the dttjgaatioii of any partieular person, 
bat a sobriquet appBed i^nerally to the 
ftgBfih, on aeeoont of tbeir continual 
saeof tue exchuuation, God damn ti.'' 

Skaron Tkmer, 



Qoeti of the Iron 
See IfiON Hand. 



(gots, 46). 



Oog and Ma'soff. Popular names 
for two colossal wooden statues in 
the Guildhall, London. It is thought 
tliat these renowned figures are con- 
Bected ?rith the Corin&us and Gotma- 
got of the Armorican chronicle quot- 
•1 by GeofTrey of Monmouth. The 
former name iTas gradually sunk into 
obliTion, and the latter has been split 
by popoiar corruption to do duty for 

49" " Our Onildhall giants boast of 
•IflMMt as hi;^ an antiquity as the Qog 
ml lisffng of the Scriptures, as they, or 
ttdr tiring prototypes, are said to hare 
b«n foand in Britain by Brute, a youn- 
ger son of Anthenor of Troy, who invaded 
Albion, and founded tho city of Loadon 
(ftt fizst called Troy-norant), 3000 years 
*8i»> Howerer the tact may hare been, 
the two giants haye been tbe pride of 
lAndon firom time immemorial. The old 
tfokia were burned in the great fire, and 
tbe new ones were constructed in 1708. 
^y are fourteen feet bijrh, and occupy 
■Stable pedestals in GuildhaU. There 
«an be Uttle doubt that these ciric giants 
an enggerated representatires of real 
pvsona and events." Chambers. 

Qoldsmar, Kins (g6lt't-maf). A 
&mous German kom>ld, or domestic 
&uy seryant, fabled to be the inti- 
nate friend of Neyeling yon Harden- 
beig. 

Golden Age. IXat. Aurta cetos.] 
(p*-. i Rom, Mfflh.) One of the 
four ages into which the life of the 
bonun race was divided; the simple 
*ik[ patriarchal reign of Saturn, a 
P^'iod of per[>etual spting, when the 
und flowed with milk and honey, and 
*U things needed to make life nappy 
^«ns produced spontaneously; wneh 
l^^tstB of prey liyed peaceably with 
other animal^ and man had not yet, 



by indulging hia vioea and pawioM, 
lapsed from a state of innocence. 
It was succeeded by the ages of 
silyer^ brass, and iron; but a belief 
preyaded, that, when the stara and 
planets had performed a complete 
Tevolution around the heayena, tha 
Golden Age would retom. 

Golden BuU. [Lat BuUa Awrta^ 
Ger. (fO&JeaeAitfe.] 1. {Ger.ffuL) 
An edict issued l>y the Emperor 
Charles IV. in the year 1336, main^ 
for the purpose of settling the law 
of imperial elections. 

S. {Hung, Hist,) A constitutional 
edict issued by Andrew II. in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. It 
changed the goyemment of Hungai^ 
from absolutism to an aristocratio 
monarchy, and, until recent times, 
was the charter of the liberties of the 
Hungarians. It remained in force 
until the dissolution of the German 
empire in 1806. 

Gk>lden Fleece. ( Gr, (f JUnn, Hfvih,) 
The fleece of the ram Chiysomailua, 
the acquisition of which was the 
object of the Aigonautic expedition. 
See Argonauts. 

Oolden State. A popular name for 
the State of California, which is one 
of the most important gold-producing 
regions in the world. 

Oolden, or Tellow, Water. Sea 

PARIZADB. 

Gdl'dy. An affectionate nickname 
sometimes giyen to Oliver Goldsmith 
by his friends. It originated with Dr. 
Johnson. 

Qo-li'&th. A famous Philistine giant, 
a natiye of Gath, and a formidable 
opponent of the armies of Israel. He 

' was slain by the stripling Dayid 
with pebbles hurled (torn a sling. 
[Written also, but less properly, 
Goliah.] 

Gk>n'8r-il. A daughter of Lear, in 
Shaikespeare*8 tragedy of this name. 
See Lear. 

The edicts »f each snececdhur aet of nMgI»> 
tntes have, like those of Oo$tefu and R^an. 
diminished this venerable band witili the 
similar question, " What need we five and 
twenty?— ten?— or Ave? •• Stir If. .Scott. 

GkmneUa (gon-nel'li, 102.) An Ital- 
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ian buffoon of great celebrity, who 
Was domestic jester to the Margrave 
Nicolaus of Este, and to his son Bono, 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was accus- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable horse, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion 
applied a line from Plautus, " Otsa 
atque peUU Mus est." (" Aulularia," 
a.iii.,8c.6.) "The Jests of Gonnella" 
was published in 1506, at Bologna. 
See UoziNAHTE. 

Gon-zftlo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

Good Duke Humphrey. A name 
popularly g^ven, by his contempora- 
ries, to Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Henry IV. 

He WTonght IiIb mineles like • aeeond 
DuJbe Hm^rev; «nd by the influence of the 
beadle's rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
bEnd to see, and the palsied to labor. 

. Sir W. SecU, 

Good Harl. A name commonly given 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An- 
ffus (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
for his virtues. 

Ck>odfellow, Bobin. A kind of 
meny domestic spirit, whose charac- 
ter and achievements are recorded in 
the well - known ballad beginning 
"From Oberon in Fairy - land.'* 
Wright, in his " Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superstitions, and History 
of England in the Middle Ages," 
suspects Robin Goodfellow to have 
been the Robin Hood of the old pop- 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgoblin. 



*^ The constant attendant upon 
the English Mry court was the celebrated 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, who, to the 
elTes, acted in some measure as the jester 
or down of the company, — a character 
then to be Ibnnd in the establishment of 
every person of quality, — or, to use a 
more modem comparison, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime. His jests were 
of the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the broadest comic character; to mis- 
toad a clown on his path homeward, to 
disgui.«e himself like a stool, in order to 
induce ah old gossip to commit the egre- 
gious mistake of sitting down on the floor 
when she expected to repose on a chair, 
Were his spedal employments." 

Sir W. Scott. 



r%M^ 1?*M ■'liewd and knarish sprite 
CanedJtoM«<?«K.4Afe«cw. S 



Shdk. 



Bhe WM irfae1i«d aaMl pulled, ah« nid 

And he, by friar's lantem led. 

Tells how the drudeins gobUn sweat. 

To earn his cream-bowl, duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mora. 

His shadowy Aall had threshed the com 

That ten digr-laborers could not end: 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend. 

And, stretched out all the chimney's wnga. 

Basks at the Are his hairy strength; 

And crop full out of doora he flings, __,,_ 

£ie the first cock hin matin rinss. Mtmn. 

Good King Ben6 (ru-n4', or ra'nt). 
[Fr. Le Bon Roi Rene A The desig- 
nation by which Ren^ d!^Anjou (1408- 
1480^ is commonly known m history. 

Cteod Eniglit, without Fear and 
without Beproach, The. [Fr. Z« 
Bon Chevalier, sans Peuv et sans Re- 
proche.] An appellation conferred 
upon Pierre de Terrail Bavard(l476- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

Goodman of BaUeneeigh (bal'lcn- 
gik). [That is, tenant of Balien- 

geigh, which is a steep pass leading 
own behind the castle of Stirling.J 
A nom de guerre employed by the 
Scottish king, James V., who was 
accustomed to make disguised expe- 
ditions through the midnight streett 
of Edinburgh, as Haroun-Al-Rssdua 
did through those of Bagdad. 
Gtoodman Palsgrave. J Conteiiipt- 

GK>ody Palsgrave. '"^^'S.^' 

names given respectively to Frwcr- 
ick v., elector palatine (Ger. pfaa- 
m'af, Eng. pcUsgrave), and to a^ 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. 
of England. See Whtteb Ki»o 
and Winter Queen. 

Ck)od Physician. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
passage in Marls ii. 17, — " TijT 
that are whole have no need of tiie 
physician, but they that are sick: 1 
came, not to call the righteous, w* 
sinners, to repentance.'* 

Good Queen Bess. See Bess, Good 
Queen. 

Good Begent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of Murray, or 
Morav (1531-1570), appointed regtfit 
of Scotland in 1567, after the impns- 
onment of his *ister, Mary Queen ot 
Scots, in Lochleven castle. He wis 
distinguished for his zeal and p"*" 
dence, and for the prompt and vigo'' 
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cms measures he adopted to secure 
the peace of the kingoom. 

Good Samantaa. The principal char- 
acter in a well-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x. 30-37. 

Ckxxi Shepherd. A title often ap- 
plied to Christ. 

I am the good thqiherd^ and kii<yw my 
•heal, and am known (^ mine. . . . and I 
Mj oown my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I hare, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must brine, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there ahall be one fold, and one 
ehepheid. John x. 14-10. 

€h)ody Blaike. A character in Words- 
worth's poem entitled *' Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill," which purports to 
be** A True Story." She is repre- 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pilfer a few 
sticks of wood from her neighbor's 
ground, in the wmter-cold, is detect- 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
relinquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may *^ never more be 

. warm;" and ever after, "his teeth 
they chatter, chatter still." 

Ooody Two-shoes. The name of a 
well-known character in the litera- 
ture of the nursery. Her " History " 
was first published by Newbery, a 
bookseller in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
renowned throughout the latter hair 
of the last century for his pictm-e- 
books for children ; and it is tnou^ht 
to have been written by Goldsmim. 



"The Ikmons nursery story of 
* Goody Two-«hoes* . . . appeared in 
1765, at a moment when Goldsmith was 
scribbling for Newhery, and much pressed 
for ftiDds. Several quaint little tales in- 
troduced in his Essays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
uid the advertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

*' * We are desired to give notice that 
there is in ^e press, and speedily will be 
-published, either by subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the History of Littto Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. Margery Two 
Shoes ; with the means by which she 
acquired learning and wisdom, and, in 
consequence thereof, her estate ,' set forth 
at large for the benefit of those 

"Who from a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but Haifa pair. 
Their fortune and their fame should fix. 
And ^llop in a coach and six."' ** 



FMf dfm*t go (m in that Ooodif 

sort of way. A.J)roUtpB. 

GkHHiey Gk>'de-rioh. A popular nick- 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
Bobinson (created Yiscount Goderich 
in 1827, and Earl of Kipon in 1833), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Paoft- 
FERITY Robinson. 

Gk>r'di-u8. [Gr. rrfp«»o«.] A peasant 
who became kins of Phrygia, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri- 
cable knot on the voke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied the 
prophecy to himself. 

OorgibuB (gof'zhe-btiss', 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burgess, in Moli^re^s comedy, ** Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." His distress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep- 
resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by the perverse affec- 
tation of elegance of his daughter 
and niece. 

Gor'gons. [Gr. Topy6v€K, Lat Gor- 
ffones.] { Gr, ^ Rom, Myth.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov- 
ered with impenetrable scales ; they 
had wings, and brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Gorgon was given more espe- 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sisters who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed on the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

Gk>slin£r> Giles. Landlord of the 
^^ Black Bear" inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth." 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evan- 
gelicvs.] A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his ardent attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Go'thftm. A popular name for thQ 
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city of New York ; —first given to it 
in ■** Salmagundi " (a humorous work 
by Washington Irving, William Ir- 
ving, and Jameq K. Paulding), be- 
cause the inhabitants were such wise- 
acres. 

j|^ The allurfon to the '* three wise 
men of Gotham " who " went to sea in a 
bowl " ii very obrious. The Gotham 
here refarred to ia a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, England, which has long been 
celebrated — like the Phrygia of the Asi- 
atics, the Abdera of the Thneians, the 
Bceotta of the Greeks, and the Swabia of 
the modem Germans •— for the remark- 
able stupidity of its inhabitants. They 
•re said to have heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, nerer haying seen 
her, hedged the bush from which the note 
proceeded. A bosh is still shown there 
eaUed the *' cuckoo-boah." Falier says. 
" The proverb of ' as wise as a man of 
Gotham ^ passeth publicly for the periph- 
rasis of a fool ; and a hundred fopper- 
ies are forged and fiithered on the towns- 
folk of Gotham.*' Wharton, speaking of 
*' the idle pranks of the men of Gotham," 
. obeerres, that ^^such pranks bore aref- 
«rance to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor- 
hood, now grown obsolete." Hearne, in 
allusion to this subject, also remarks, 
^* Nor is there more reason to esteem 
* TlM Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Qotliam ' (which were much Talned and 
cried up in the time of Henry Till., 
though now sold at baliad-singers' stallsl 
as altogether romance *, a certain skillful 
person having told me, more than once, 
that they formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are touched upon in this 
book." The book is that noticed by Wal- 
pole, — ^*^The Merry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham,' a bo«)^ extremely ad- 
mired, and often reprinted in that age, 
written by Lucas de Heero, a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England at the 
time of Blisabeth." Wood, however, tells 
ns that tlie tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatus, as 
he calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name and occu- 
pation of the " Merry -andrew " are said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
letter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, called " Certeine Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, com- 
piled in the reign of Henry VIII., by 
Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
of that period." Another derivation 
of the phrase " wise men of Gotham," 
given in Thoroton's *' Nottingham- 
shire," is, that when King John, ia one 
of his '^ progresses," was about to pass 



through Gotham toward NottingKaa, 1m 
was prevented by the inhabitants, who 
thought that the ground over which a 
king passed became ibr ever after a publie 
load. The king was naturdlly incensed 
at this incivility, and sent some persons 
to punish the iniuibitants, who bethought 
themselves of an expedient for avoiding 
the king's wrath. The messengers, on 
their arrival, found all the people en- 
gaged in some foolish occupation or other, 
so that they r<>turned to the court, nnd 
reported that Gotham was a villago of 
fools. 

49- The Germans have an old tale 
called the *' Schildbiirger," which cor- 
responds to our *^ Wise Men of Gotham," 
and which first appeared in 1598. 

Ootfhelf, Jeremias. A poor villt^er 
who is the hero of a touching story 
entitled " The Mirror of Peasants," 
written by Albert Bitzius (1797- 
1854), a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudonym. 

Governor of Tilbury. See Til- 
bury, Governor op. 

Qt^'^, The Moral. A name given 
by Chaucer, in the dedication of his 
"'Troilus and Cresseide," and subse- 
Quently by Lydgate and others, to 
John Gower, a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth century, who 
wrote a poem called " Confe^io Anuxn- 
tis,'^ which discusses, in a solemn and 
sententious s^le, the morals and met- 
aphysics of love. 

O Moral Oower ! this book I direct 
To thee and to the philosophical Strood* 

To vonchsauf there need is to correct 
Of your benignities and zealte good. 

ChOMOBFm 

Gowk-thrap'ple, Maister. A cove- 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
"chosen vessel," in Sir "Walter 
Scott^s novel of " Waverley." 

rNfligeon, author of a life of Diderot] a man 
of ooaree, mechanical, perhaps rather intriii' 
Bically feeble intellect, and then with the 
vehemence of some pulpit-drumminf; Gowk- 
tkrapple, or precious Mr. Jabenh RentoweU— 
only that Am kirk is of the other eomplexkm. 

Oraal. See St. Graal. 

Ghraoes. [Lat. GratuB.'] {Gr, 4 
Rom. Myth.) Three sister-fi^oddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Enrynome, 
represented as beautiful and modert 
virgins attendant upon Yenus. They 
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* were tin senrce of aU favor, lordi^ 
nesSf aod giace. Their names were 
Aglaia, fiuphiosjnef and Thalia. 

Gra^oi-o's& (gr&'shl-o'sft). A lovely 
princess in an old and popular fainr 
tale, — die object of the implacable 
ill-will of a step>mother named Gro- 
gnon, whose malicious designs are 
perpetually thwarted bv Percinet, a 
ftiry prince, who is m love with 
Gnciosa. 

Oracioso (gri-the-o'zo). A panto- 
mimic character in the popular com- 
edy of Spain, noted for his drollery, 
tnd correspondmg with the Italian 
Harlequin and English clown. 

49* Amid all thefi«, and more nooepta- 
bl« than almost the whole put togettunr, 
vas the all-Uceoaed fool, the OrBcloeo or 
tbe Span^h dnma, who, with his cap 
ftshioDed into the resemblance of a cox* 
comb, and his ^uble, a truncheon ter- 
miDated hj a carved figure wearing a 
fool's-cap, in his hand, went, eame, and 
ntunied, mingling in every scene of the 
piece, and interrupting the bosioess,- 
withoat hayiag any share himself in the 
setion, and ever and anon transferring his 
gflM from the Victors on the 8tago to the 
sadience who sat around, prompt to ap- 
plaud the whole. Sir W. Seott. 

Qwdasao (grft-dis'so, 102). The name 
of a king of Sericana, who figures in 
Bojardo's '* Orlando Innamorato'* 
and Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso " as 
4 wonder of martial prowess. Insti- 
gated by a desire of winning the 
8word and courser of Rinaldo, he in- 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 
" crowned kings," who never dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
i[^ame is populuiy used by the Ital- 
ians to designate a bully. 

^^'Ad^srlnd, Thomas. A practical, 
utilitarian character in Dickens's 
novel of " Hard Times." *'A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal- 
culations. A man who proceeds 
npon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for 
any thing over. . . . With a rule 
and a pair of scales and the multipli- 
<^tion- table always in his pocket, 
sir, ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you 
azactly what it comes to." 



The Chf^grimU undervalae and dliparaft 
it, and the Jeiuita aad their syiupathixert are 
eunged at it. Chmrh Jieview, 

Qrail, The Holy. See St. Graal. 

Gram (grim). A sword of trenchant 
sharpness owned by Siegfried. See 
Sleofbisd. 

Granary of Europe. A name an- 
ciently given to the island of Sicily, 
on account of its fertility. 

Grand AlUance. (Hitt,) A treaty 
between £nglandf Leopold I., em- 
peror of Germany, aaa the States 
General, signed at Vienna, May 12. 
1689. To this treaty the king of 
Spain (Charles II.) and the Duke of 
Savoy (Victor Amadeus IIO acceded 
ic 1690. Its objects were ^*to pro- 
cure satisfaction to his imperial maj- 
esty in re^rd to the Spanish succes- 
sion, obtam security to the £nglish 
and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce, prevent a union^ of the 
monarchies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America." 

Ghrand Corrupter. A name given to 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in 
the libels of his time, and by hit 
political opponents. 

(3rand Xilector. See Great Elect- 

OK. 

Ghrand Oousier, or Gransouaier 

(crfin/goo'sei')- [Fr., great gullet.] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe- 
lais' romance of this name; thought 
by some to have been designed to 
represent LiVtiis XII. of France, by 
others, John d'Albret, kmg of Na- 
varre. 

Gran'dX-8on, Sir Charles (-sn). The 
hero of Richardson's novel entitled 
" The History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son." In this character, Richardson 
designed to represent his ideal of a 
perfect hero, — a union of the good 
Christian and the perfect Englbh 
gentleman. 

49- ^' All this does well enouffh In a 
ftineral sermon or monumental inscrip- 
tion, where, by pri"?llege of suppressing 
the worst qaatitles and ezagjcerating the 
better, such im^^ of perl^tion are 
sometimes presented. But, in the liring 
world, a state of trial and a ralley of tears. 
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' toeh unspotted trorth, f neh nnTtryiDg 
perfeetion, is not to be met with ; it could 
not, if we suppose it to liave.ezistence, 
be attendtxl with all those favors of for- 
tune which are accumulated upon Rich- 
aid.'Km's hero ; and hence the &tal ob- 
jection of Sir Charlcfl Onadison being the 

* faulUf*— monster that the world neVr mw.' " 

iSir tr. ScotL 

It we ue by necident alone, I become as 
silent as a Turk, m formal as Sir Charles 
OnmdiMon. Sir E. Bubeer Litton. 

Graa'di-8on CMm'well (-«n). A 
nickname given by Mirabeaa to 
Lafayette, whom he looked upop as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the 
means of doing so. 

4^ " There are nicknames of Mira- 
bean's worth whole treatises. *C]randi- 
■on Cromwell » Lafayette, — write a ▼ol- 
nme on the man, as many Tolnmes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
(be best Ukeness yet drawn of him." 

CarlyU. 

Grand Monarque, lie (li^ gron mo^- 
nafk', 62 ). [Fr. , the great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XI V. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark- 
able rulers that ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev- 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con- 
tinued for nearly as many years 
more after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Bevolution ; yet the ruling principles 
of Ills administration — uniformity 
and centralization ^^ survived the 
wreck, and France is 'still governed 
by them. 

When it came to oonrtahin, and yonr field 
of preferment was the Vernailles (Eil-dc-Bojof 
and a Orand Momarqw walking envircied 
with scarlet women and adulatora there, the 
course of the Miiabeaus grew stiU more com- 
plicated. Car^iU. 

Grandmother's Beview, My. A 
nickname given to the " British Re- 
view," a quarterly periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
Byron jocosely accused of having re- 
ceived a bribe from him. Mr. Rob- 
erts was foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
the charge was an absolute falsehood, 
and challenged Byron to name how 



and when the bribe was given. By- 
ron responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against his op- 
ponent 

**I bribed Jfy Gramdmamma^M Revy*wD. the 
British." Don Jit 



Am I flat,— I tip My Grandntother a bit of 
prose. Am I danned into soum««s, — I cut 
up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. 

Iffocte* Ambnunr 



Grane (g^rft-nll). A horse of marvel- 
ous swiftness owned by Siegfried. 
See Siegfried. 

Granite State. A popular name for 
the State of New Hampshire, tlie 
mountainous portions of which, are 
largely composed of granite. 

Ghratiano. 1. (gra'Bhe-&'no.) A friend 
to Antonio and Bassanio, in Shake- 
speare's ^* Merchant of Venice.*' 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of ** Othello." 

3. (gr&-tse-&'no.) A character in 
the It^ian popular dramatic enter- 
tainment called " commedia dtW 
arte." He is represented as a Bo- 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a black nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Ghray. 1. (AuldBobin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
Lady Anne Lindsay (afterward Lady 
Barnard), and the name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a poor 
young girl whose lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
returns to claim her hand a month 
after her marriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudonym of 
Robert Barry Coffin, an American 
writer whose sketches first appeared 
in the " Home Journal." 

3. (Bunoan.) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name by Bums. 

4. (Mary.) See Bell, Besst. 

Greal. See St. Graat-. 

Great Bastard. [Fr. Le Grand £&- 
tardJ] A sobriquet or epithet given 
to Antoine de Bourgogne ( 1421-1504), 
a natural son of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele- 
brated for his bravery. 

Great Captain. [Sp. El Gran Cafi- 
tan.] 1. Gonsalvode Cordova (1463- 
1515), a distinguished general of 
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Spiin. He was sent by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recover- 
ing his kingdom from the French. 
It was in the campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the i' ranch (who a 
year before had pcnaessed the whole 
kingdom) entirely out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
thronghout Europe. 

They [fhe people of India] could show 
bauken richer thmu the richest firms of Bar- 
celona and CadiZf viceroys whose splendor 
frrtunisssed that of Ferdinand th« Catholic, 
mrrisdM of cavalry, and long trains of artillery 
▼nieh woold have astoxiiahed the Ortat Cap- 
tauL MncoMiay. 

The neat Castlllan heroes, sneh as the CId, 
Bemaido del Carpio, and Pelavo, are even 
now an essential portion of the faith and 
poetry of the eommon pe(^le of Spain, and 
ue sbll in some decree honored, as they were 
honored in the age of the Oreat Captain. 

lleknor. 

2, A surname of Manuel I. ( 112C^ 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Qreat Qham of Xdterature. A name 
given to Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos- 
weirs "Life of Johnson," vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

TUs [a prolofrtie fbr fhe comedy of* The 

Oood-nakured Man"!^"*"'*^^'^^'^ ^®^"^* *^ 
object of neat solicitude with Goldsmith, 
knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Ortat CTtaai qf ZUeratttre would have with 
tbe public. W. Irving. 

Chreat Oommcyner. William Pitt 
(Earl of Chatliam), a famous parlia- 
nkentaiy orator, and for more than 
thir^ years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Ortat Comnumer in the zenith 
<tf his glory. MactnUaif. 

Great Baupbin. [Tr. Le Grand Dau- 
phin.] A name given b^ French his- 
torians to the son of Louis XIV. He 
was bom in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dauphin. 

Qi!eat Duke. A title by which the 
Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) is 
often distinguished. 

l^QTT the Cfreat Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us hury the (rrtat Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation. Tennyson. 

Chreat XSarl. A sun^ame sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), 



Earl of Angns. He is better known 
as ArckibaU BeU'the'Cat. SSeeBsLL- 
the-Cat. 

Qreat ilarl of Cork. A tide be- 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (1566- 
1643), Earl of 0>rk, a nobleman who, 
possessing the largest estate of any 
Englbh subject at that period, devot- 
ed it, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting public improvements. 

Qfreat Mooter, [(xer. Groue Kur- 
f&rst.'] A surname given to Fred- 
erick William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis- 
tinguished for liis military genius 
and his private virtues, for the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which he labored to augment the 
prosperity of his dominions, and to 
promote the welfare of his people. 
He is regarded as the founder of the 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to the countn' the military 
character which it still bears. 

Ghreat-heart, Mr. A character in the 
" Pilgrim's Progress *' of Bunyan, 
represented as the guide of Christian's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

(}reat Magician. An appellation of 
Sir Walter Scott^ given to him on 
account of the singular fascination 
he exercises over his readers by his 
remarkable power of description and 
his charming stvle. The designation 
was originateif by Professor John 
Wilson in a poem called " The Magic 
Mirror," addressed to Scott, and 
published in the Edinburgh "Annual 
Register " for 1812. 

'And when once more the gradoui vidon 

spoke, 
I ftlt the voice fltmiliar to mine eart 
While many a ftded dream of earth awoke. 
Connected strangely with that unknown 

■eer. 
Who now stretched forth his arm, and on the 

sand 
A circle round me traced, ai with magician's 

wand. Frof.J.lViUiNU 

See Wizard op the North. 

Then snake the man clothed In pinin ap- 
narel to the Ortat Magician who dwelieth In 
the old fhstness, hard by the river Jordan 
[Tweed!, which is by the Border. _ _ 

** Cha3dee MS., BlackvooodCs Mag. QSLT). 

Great Marquis. 1. A title given to 
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Jines Graham, Marqsis of Montnse 
(1612*1650), on account of his heroic 
deeds in the cause of Charies I. 

I*ye told thee how we awept Dundee, 

And tuned the Lindsay^ pride. 
But never h»ve I told thee yet 



2. A name given by the Portn- 
ffnese peasantry to Dom Sebastiao 
Jose de Carvaiho, Marquis de Pom- 
hal (1699-1782), the greatest of all 
Pwtuguese statesmen, and one of the 
ablest men of his time. 

Great Mogul. The title by which 
^e chief of the Moguls, or of the 
empire founded in Hindostan by 
Baoer in the fifteenth century, was 
known in Europe. The last person 
to whom this title of right belonged 
was Shah Allum, at whose death, in 
1806, the Mogul empire came to an 
end. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
in allusion to the ethical character 
of his writings, particularly his es- 
says, from which Goldsmith said a 
complete system of morals might be 
drawn, 

Dr. Johneon thonffht life had few things 
better than the excitation produced by being 
whirled rapidly along in a post-chaiie; but he 
who has in youth experienced the confident 
and Independent feeling of a stout pedestrian 
in an interesting country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taste of the Great Mbr- 
cXUt cheap in comparison. <Str W. Scott. 

Great Unknown. A name given to 
the author of the " Waverley Novels," 
which, on their first appearance, were 
published anonymously, and which 
mimediately acquired an extraordi- 
nary degree of popularity. The epi- 
thet was originated by James Bal- 
lantyne. 

4V " The circumstaiiee of Scott^s hsv- 
ing publisbfld a poem in the same year in 
which * Waverley ' appeared, and his en- 
gagement in other literary undertakings, 
being known, combined with the com- 
mon prejudice that a poet cannot excel as 
a prose-writer, to avert from him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of 
the * Waverley ' novels. The taciturnity 
of the few intrusted with the secret de- 
feated all attemps to obtain direct evi- 
dence as to who was the author. From 
the first, however, suspicion pointed 
strongly toward Scott ; and so many cir- 
.enmstaoces tended to sfarei^hen it, that 



the dieclesmes froni 
lantyne's books, and his own confemAtMO^ 
scarcely increased the moral conviction 
which had long prevailed, that he was 
the ' GreeU Unknown.^ " Eng. Cyc. 

Great T^itoh of Bal-wdr^-. A name 
popularly given to one Margaret 
Aiken, a Sa>tchwoman of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, who, 
on being accused of witchcraft, and 
subjected to torture, made a pretended 
confession of guilt, and, in order to 
save her life, informed upon others, 
asserting that they had a secret mark 
in their eyes by which she knew 
them for witches. She was carried 
about the country for the sake of de- 
tecting such emissaries of the Dev^. 

Gbeaveg, Sir Ii&un'oe-l^t. The title 
of a novel by Smollett (a sort of 
travesty of " Don Quixote " ), and the 
name of its hefo, a well-bom young 
£nglish squire of the time of George 
II., handsome, virtuous, and enlight- 
ened, but crack-brained, who sets 
out, attended by an old sea-captain 
for his Sancho l^anza, to act " as co- 
adjutor to the law, and even to rem- 
edy evils which the law cannot reach ; 
to detect fraud and treason, abase 
insolence, mortii^ pride, discourage 
slander, disgrace immodesty, and stig- 
matize ingratitude.** 

Ghreeoe» The Two Eyes oC. See 
Two Eyes of Greece, The. 

Ghreek Commentator. A title given 
to Fernan Nuiiez de Guzman (1488- 
1552), on account of his philological 
lectures, delivered in the University 
of Salamanca. 

Ghreen, Qeorge fr-. See Geobgb a- 
Green. 

Ghreen-Bag Inquiry. {Eng. Hist,) A 
name given to an investigation into 
the nature of a green bag containing 
Reports on the stat^ oi the country 
(alleged to be papers of seditious im- 
port), which was laid before parlia- 
ment bv the prince regent, Feb. 3, 
1817. These Keports were referred 
to secret committees, and in accord" 
anoe with their recommendations the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
(March 3), and other coercive meas- 
ures adopted. 
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A. oominon 
posooilicatMHi of jealousy. The ex- 
pression originated with Shakespeare. 

Ok, brwaiv, mj kotd, of jealousT ; 

It B the Grttn-tfcd Momster which doth mock 

Tkc meat it feeds on. Skok. 

Qnea lale. Same as the Eme^xdd 
/afe. See £meralj> Isle. 

ITfte Iridi ^Yn* ure unyviae dbtinzniRhed 
ft«m those of Britun, it aM^ms to be by their 
<i^ w riii oii to dirida into factioua, and fljeht 
OBon* themselves, — a pusnncito- cnaracteria- 
liedniie<?rBe«.Me. Sit W. Scott, 

Oreen-Moontain State. A popular 
name of Vennont, the Green Moun- 
tains being the principal mountain- 
range in the State. 

Groenwood, Ghrace. A «om de phtm* 
adopted by Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) 
Lippincott, a popular American an- 
thoiess of the present day. 

Cbo'mi-o. A suitor to Bianca, !n 
Shakespeare's " Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Qntehan (gret'ken). See Maroa- 

BET. 

Gxaihti, Ghonmer (gr^th'el; Ger, 
.proa, gra'tel). The imaginary nar> 
lator of a series of German nurseiy 
tales, said to have been taken dovm 
bv the brothers Grimm, from the lips 
of Fran Yiehmanin, wife of a peasant 
in the neighborhood of Hesse Cassel. 
"Hiey have been translated into £ng- 
Bsh. 

Qiida, Arthur. An old usurer in 
Dickens's " Nicholas Nickleby." 

^^uaea. Old. See Olx> Grimes. 

^^^'KO, Harry. A nom de phime of 
Henry Augustus Wise (b. 1819), an 
American writer, author of ^* Los 
Gringos," ^^ Captain Brand," and 
other works. Gringo is a Spanish 
'vofd meaning wdnUOiyiblt* 

Cltl-9el'd&, The Patient. A kdv 
ia Chaucer's ^' Clerk of Oxenford''s 
Tale," immortalized by her virtue 
*Bd her patience. The model of 
^'^Mnanhr and wi^v obedience, she 
'tomes victoriously but of the most 
cniel and repeated ordeals to which 
het ooniugml and maternal affections 
ne subjected. (IVritten also Gri- 
>eld, Grissell, Grizzell, Gri- 
aeldis.] 



The stoiy of Grimlda was Bitl 
told in the ^'DeeuiiOTon." Bocescde 
derived th« incidents from Petmreh, 
who seems to hare communicated them 
aim to Chauoer. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1666 )t a sonK of 
** Patient Uri^sel " appeiuwl, and a proaa 
history the same year. The theme has 
subsequently been treated in a great Ta- 
riety of ways. 



For 
Am 



r patience she will prove a second Oriamt, 
a Roman Lucrcce A>r her ehaatity. 

Skak, 



Re mifcht cat 
My body into coins to give awi^ 
Among hiM other paupeni change mr sons. 
While I stood dumb as GristV. fat 



babea 
Or piteous Ibondllngs. 

Groffnoii (gr(n'y6a', 69). See Gra- 

CIOSA. 

Qrub Street. The former name of a 
street near MoorfieldSj in London, 
much inliabited bv literary hacks 
(among whom Dr. ]lohnson includes 
** the writers of Dictionaries"), 
whence it was proverbial!}' uf ed to 
characterize any worthless author, or 
any mean production. Foxe, the 
mar^rrologist, and Speed, the his- 
torian, resided in this street. In 
1830, the name was changed to 
Milton Street. 

Let BndeeU charge low OnA Street with his 

quill. 
And write whate'er he please— except my 

wUL . JPope. 

I'd flomier ballads write, and OnihStreet 
lays. Gay. 

Qrom'ble-to'ni-^f. A nickname 
sometimes given to those who were 
not of the Court party in the time 
of William and Maiv. They were 
at times honored witn the name of 
** Country party." 

GrCL'bii-o. A servant to Petruchio, 
in Shakespeare's *^ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Grun, AJiastaaius (ft-ni-sti'se-^s 
griin, 34.) A fiomcfe />/ume of Anton 
Alexander von Auerspeig (b. 1806), 
a German poet. 

Ghrun'dy, lira. A person firequent- 
Iv referred to in Morton's comedy, 
*^ Speed the Plough," but not intro- 
duced as one of the dramaiU penonm. 
The solicitude of Dame Ashfield, hi 
this play, as to toKat wU Mm, Grwndy 
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f(7y, has given the latter great celeb- 
rity, the interrogatory having ac- 
quired a proverbial currencjr. 

You will be plesaed to he*r that I have hit 
upon a mode of satiitfy ing the curiosity of our 
friend, Mif. Qrundy, — tluit i« " the world,**— 
without injary to any one. 

Sir M. Bultoer Lytton. 

Gudrun (goo-droonM- 1* A famous 
mvthical temale character in the £dda 
of Sainund, married, by the magic arts 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was be- 
trothed to Brynhild. After the death 
of Sigurd, she married King Atli [At- 
tila], at the instance of her mother. 
She did not love him, however; and 
Boon coming to hate him for his 
cruelty, she took his life, having first 
caused him to drink out of the skulls, 
and eat the wasted hearts, of their 
two children, whom she had mur- 
dered. She then sought to put an end 
to her own wretched existence by 
throwing herself into the sea; but the 
waves bore her to the castle of King 
Jonakur, whom she married. 

2 The heroine of a celebrated 
North-Saxou poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and still extant at Vienna in a 
Ms. of the fifteenth century. It was 
translated into the modern High Ger- 
man in 1838. Gudrun is the daugh- 
ter of King Hettel [Attila], and is 
betrothed to Herwig, Icing of Heligo- 
land; but her rejected suitor, Hart- 
muth, king of Norwav, invades the 
dominions of Hettel, kills him, and 
carries off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Hartmuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she is put to menial ser- 
vice, and is treated with great indig- 
nity by his mother, Gerlinda, or Gir- 
lint. As she is one day washing linen 
by the sea, she learns that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 
the sea, and, in order to escape pun- 
ishment for doing so, feigns that 
she is willing to marry Hartmuth. 
But Herwig now appears on the ^ene, 
gains a decisive victor}', puts Gerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun. and, at 
her intercession, pardons Hartmuth. 
Gudrun is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti- 
tude, and pious resignation. 



Guen'do-len (gwen'-). A divorced 
wife of Locrine. See Sabrina. 

Gul-de'ri-u8 (gwt-, 9). A son of 
Cj^mbeline, in Shakespeare's play of 
this name, passing under the assumed 
name of Polvdore, and supposed to 
be a son of Belarius. Guiderius. as 
well as Cymbeline, was a legendary 
or fabulous king of Britain. 

Ouil'den-stem (gil^-). The name of 
a courtier, in Sbuikespeare'a tragedy 
of " Hamlet." 

49* " Roaencrsnts and Qundeoiitem 
are fitvorable samples of the thiwoag^ 
paced, time - rarying court - knave ; serv- 
ants of all work, ticketed, and to be hired 
•for any hard or dirty job." 

• Cowden Oarke, 

Ooinart, Boque. See Roque <7ui- 

NART. 

Ghiin'e-vSr (gwin'-). Queen to King 
Arthur, celetTrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lac, and others. 
Hence the name was frequently ap- 
plied to any wanton woman. Geof- 
frey of Monmouth says that she was 
of a noble Roman family, and the 
most beautiful woman in all Britain. 
[Written also Guenever, Guin- 
evere (gwin'e-veer' ), G u a n h n- 
m a r a (gwan^hu-ma'i^ ), Genenra 
(ge-nu'ra), Ganora *(ga-no^rt, 9), 
Genievre (ge'nl-e'ver), and Gi- 
n e V r a (gl-nev'r4).] 

Gulll-ver, IJeniueL The imaginaTT 
hero of Swift*s celebrated satiric^ 
romance entitled " Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver." He is represented 
as being first a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several ships. 
After having folbwed the sea fbr 
some years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinary voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wrecked on the 
coast of Lilliput, a country inhabited 
by pygmies; in the second, he is 
thrown among the people of Brobding- 
nag, who are giants of a tremendous 
size; in the third, he is driven to 
Laputa, an empire of quack pretend- 
ers to science, knavish projectors, and 
sorcerers; and in the fourth, he visits 
the Houyhnhnms, a race of hones 
endowed with reason. 
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M^iijlre'. 1. A ftnuJe cbancter in 
Bttqq's poem of *'The Corsair/' 
^ IS resetted from a burning harem 
by Conrad, and, becoming passion- 
«*!▼ eoamoied of him, repays the 
•orice he has done her by taking 
the lifeof the pasha, Seyd. into whose 
IttodsCteradfalb. 
a. A character in one of the tales 

« the *" Arabian Nights' Enteitain- 

Mats.*' 

G^'knfir'sQre. A marvelons island, 
"wedto float in the northern seas, — 
* fiction probably ba^ed upon the 
5y»ce of some partly submeiged 
Rcf or shoaL The geographer Bn- 
nns placed this island on his map 
n new of Stockholm. 



'^'Tb«n b a tnditkn hi themrlh- 
«a sns, MMl apon the eoMt of Norway, 
tw BoUhit ttlands maj often be seen 

S?*?"* "'***•****■*' ***• w*vw, with 
5*^ fUly tMrmed, having bxmnehes from 
3™^ lung shells instead of flruits, but 
y** ^sappoor aftor mmim boon. T(»- 
> la hk hislmy of Nomy, allodM to 



2^ ^^ aailon and inhaWtunte of 



' RRard these places as the sob- 
I w i bt ta t woa c^ vtU tpbits, who 
kbeM istemte to rise to Uaot naTi> 
PnR« eoofViae their reckonk^s, and «a- 
MOiaathar voyages.*' Piekot. 

^SpJiPd^ni'nSf). (Seimd. ifyA.) 
ihe name of Odin^s spear or knee. 

^^ggowdear Plot. {Eng. Hisl.) A 
■^'"jrable conspiracy for overthrow- 
JJ H»e government by blowing up 
«* ohg, lords, and commons, at the 
ff^whR of parliament on the Sth of 
*»^ber, 1605. This diaboUcal 
}5»««p was projected bv Robert 
r*®'*^, a Roman Catholic, who 
*y*a with himself Gny Fawkes 
^ sevenl other persons, of the same 
r**J» ^o were exasperated by the 
^toleraot and persecuting siurit c^ 
•ttaes I. and his ministers. It was 
J^JIjered, however, on the evening 
"•*** it was to have been carried into 
^Qcati<Hi, and the principal conspira- 
J»8 were put to death. 

^^^. K3ng (gun'tCf, 34). A hero 
"hose adventures are related in the 
•*aeht German epic, the " Nibelun- 
«*«i Lied;" brother to Chriemhild. 

^'oHh. A Saxon swine-heid, the thrall 



I of Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir 
I Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

Qur'lon, Gkunmnr <-tn). The hero- 
ine of an old English comedy, long 
supposed to be the earliest* in the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. It was 
written about 1561, bv John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri- 
ous e\'ent at that period, especiallv in 
a remote vilhige, — and tne 8ul)se- 
quent discovery of it sticking in tha 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Onimma do Alfhraohe (gooth- 
mi^f dA &l-lft-rl'chft). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel written 
by Mateo Aleman, and first printed 
at Madrid, m 1599. He becins his 
career as a dupe, but atVerward 
becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gifts in the 
various characters he is compelled by 
circumstances to assnme, such m 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenanr, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. 

Ouy, Sir, Earl of TVarwiok. The 
hero of a fhmous English legend, 
which celebrates his surpassing prow- 
ess and the wonderful achievements 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the' Holy 
I^and, and on his return home. Hfo 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy. mentioned by 
Chauc^ in the ** Canterbury Tales,^* 
cannot be traced further back than 
the eariier part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His existence at any period is 
vefv doubtful. 

4^ Among the romanfes of the Aof^ 
Sunish eycle, by no means the least 
celebrated is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the fbw which have been pre- 
served in the Anglo-Norman fonn ; and 
it has gone through an extraordinary 
number of vprsions. Chaucer enumerat* 
ed it among th« rtnmmces of prii^ or 
thoee whieh in the fourteenth centoxy 
were held in the bluest estimatioo. 

Wrigki, 

The Lturd-lneper wm Mared by a dan eow. 
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and he takca fhc voung ftUow who killed her 
for Oun <if Wanmck. Sir W. Scott. 

The conduct of the expedition was intrusted 
to a Taliant Dutchman, who fbr sixe and 
weight might have matched with Colbrand, 
thel>anLih champion slain by Ovuof War- 
wick. W. Irving. 

Guy'^n, Sir (^^Sn). A knight whose 
adventures are related in the second 
book of Spenser's "Faery Queen." 
To him was assi^ed tlie task of 
bringing into subjection a witch, 
Acrasia, and of destroying her resi- 
dence, the Bower of Bliss. Sir Guyon 
represents the quality of Temperance 
in its largest sense; meaning that 
virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual 
appetites, but also the impulses of 



passion and the movements of le- 
venge. 

Oy'&s. A mythical personage in Yir- 
gil's "^neid;" a companion of 
^neas, noted for his bravery. At 
the naval games exhibited by iEneas 
in honor of his father Anchises, Gyas 
commanded the ship ** Chimeera," of 
which Menoetes was the pilot See 
Mengstes. 

(j^'gdS. [Gr. ri^nj?.] {Gr, ^ JRom. 
Myth,) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made war 
npon the gods, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everlast- 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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Hi^ddj. [Gr.»Ai&rc/Attv.] {Gr. f 
^o^ M^,) The god of the nether 
world, the son of Saturn and Khea, 
tnd the brother of Jupiter and Nep- 
tone. He is the same as PIvOkk The 
name is also applied to his kin^om, 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
dwyies. See Pluto. 

Ha^fin. [Gr. AiM-i'.] {Gr.ifRom. 
^}^') A son of Creon of Thebes, 
md a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to have destroyed himself on hearing 
^t Antigone'was condemned by her 
nthcr to be entombed alive. 

Hwn (hi'gen). The murderer of 
oi^fned in the German epic, the 
hibelungen Lied;" represented as 
J pale-ftced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
deoion origin, who knows every thing, 
tod whose sole desire is mischief; 
He is at bist killed by Chriemhild, 
S»^ed'8 wife, who strikes off his 
9ttd with Siegfried's own sword. 

Haidee (hi-de'^. A beautiful young 
^reek girl, in Byron's poem of " Don 

S^ Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

^cyono. See Alcyone. 

^•«, toie ihrei^memorable John. 
A name often given to Job© Hales 
(1584-1656), an able scholar and di- 
^«of the chun^h of England. The 
epithet of "ever-memorable" was 
?«t appUed to him after his decease, 
2 the tide prefixed to a collection 
« his writings, called his " Golden 
^«»n*n»s," published in 1669. 

^I^'ftd?. [Gr. -AMoSpviSe^, 

^^') Nymphs of the woods who 
J^ bom and died with particular 

^^-t6n, oaa. A pseudonvm 
Ww>ted by Miss Mary Abi^aiV 
"^^^ of HandUon^ Masssachusetts, 
■popular American writer of the 
P«»ent day. 

^^'tot la Shakespeare's tragedy 



of the same name, son to the former, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 



*'Thia is that Hamlet the Dane 
whom we read of in our youth, and whom 
we aevm almost to nsmember in our after* 
years; he who made that flunoux solilo- 
quy on life, who gave the advice to the 
phiyers, who thought * this goodly frame, 
the earth, a sterile promontory, and thla 
brave, overhanging firmament, the air, 
thhi migestieal roofL frvtted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; ' whom ^ man delighted not, nor 
wooMui neither ; ' he who talked with the 
gTave-diggeni, and moralised on Yorick'a 
skull ; the schoolfellow of Kosenerauti and 
Gnildenstem at Wittenberg; the friend 
of Uontio ; the lover of Ophelia ; he that 
was mad and mot to England ; the slow 
avenger of his father's death ; who lived 
at the court of liorweudiilos fire hun- 
dred 3 ears before we were bom, but all 
who«« thoughts vre seem to knov as well 
as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeeie.*' Haxliu, 



.^ The eritics have been greatly di- 
vided in retard to Shakespearo'S intent 
in this tragedy and character. Coleridge 
thinks that Shakespeare^s purpose waa 
** to exhibit a character flying firom the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieve 
from the preasure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to ao- 
tion, is Hamlet's disease." Hailitt says, 
" It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement of 
thought and fiaeiing. ... His ruling 
passion is to think, not to act ; and any 
vague pretense that flatten this propen- 
sity instantly diverts him firom his pre- 
vious purposes." In Mr. R. G. White's 
view, '■*■ Hamlet is a man of contemplation, 
who is ever diverted firom his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba- 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, for any reflection to 

S resent itself." Goethe thought that 
hakespeare designed to exhibit ^^ a love- 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinking beneath a burden 
which it cannot bear, and mnst not cast 
away." According to Schlegel, "the 
whole [play] is intended to show that a 
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catenlatlng coniideTftthmf which exfasasts 
all the relations and poMible conaequenc«s 
of a deed, uiuat cripple the powar of ac- 
tion." 

Hammer of Heretioa. [Fr. Le 
Marteau dea Heretiques.] 1. A 
sobriquet given to Fierre d'Ailly 
(1350-1425), a noted French cardinal 
and polemic. He was president of 
the council of Constance, by which 
John Hubs was condemned. 

2. A surname applied to John 
Faber (d. 1541), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a native 
of -Swabia, and an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine. 

Hammon. See Ammon. 

Handsome Enfl^shman. [Fr. Le 
Bel AnylaU.] A name given by the 
French troops under Turenne to John 
Churchill (1650-1722), afterward the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, who 
was no less distinguished for the sin- 

fular graces of his person, than for 
is brilliant courage and his consum- 
mate ability both as a soldier and a 
statesman. 

Handsome Swordsman. [Fr. Le 
Beau Sabreur.] A title popularly 
given to Joachim Murat (1767-1 815 ), 
who was highly distinguished for 
his handsome person, accomplished 

. horsemanship, and daring bravery as 
a cavalry ofiicer. 

Hangins Judge. An epithet fastened 
upon the Earl of Norbury (d. 1831), 
wno was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas m Ireland, from 1820 to 
1827. He is said to have been in the 

- habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was pronouncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Bippach (hinss fon rip'- 
pSfe, 67, 71). A fictitious personage, 
to ask for whonl was an old joke 
among the Gennan students. Hans 
is the German Jackj and Eippach is 
a village near Leipsic. 

Hanswurst (hinss'^oofst, 68 ). [Ger. , 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic char- 
acter formerly introduced into Ger- 
man comedies, and originallv in- 
tended as a caricature of the Italian 
Harlequf.n, but corresponding more 
Particulariy with the Italian Macaroni, 
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the French Jean Potage, the Enf^sli 
Jack Puddinff. and the Dutch Ptckel- 
herringey — all . favorite characters 
with the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and called after favorite naUonal 
dishes. Hanswurst was noted for 
his clumsiness, his gormandizing: ap- 
petite, and his Falstafiian dimensions. 
He was driven from the Gemian 
stage by Grottsched, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Happy Valley. In Johnson's " Ras- 
selas." a delightful valley, situated 
in Abyssinia. 

To hU recollection, this retired «pot was 
trnporalleled in beauty by the nchc»t scenes 
he had vimited in his wanderings. Even tl^ 
Jiaj^m ValUy of Baaselas would have sunk 
Into nothing upon the comparison. -^^ 

Hard'cas-tle, lUr. (hard'k!is-sl). A 
character in Goldsmith's comedy of 
**She Stoops to Conquer;" repre- 
sented as prosy and hospitable. 

Harae-quXn (har'le-kin or har'le- 
kwin). [Fr. Harlequin^ Arlequin, Sp- 
ArUquin, It. Arlecchino; probably 
from Old Fr. hierlekin, heMeqmn, 
goblin, elf. Low Lat. harleqmmis, Rel- 
Tequinus, from D. and Old Ger. kelUj 
hell. — Mann.] 1. The name of a 
well-known character in the popular 
extemporized Italian comedy, in 
which he originally figured as a 
servant of Pantaleone, the comic 
representative of Venetian foibles, 
and as the lover of Columbina, or 
the Ai'lechinetta. He appeared before 
the public with a shaven head, a 
masked face, unshod feet, and a coat 
of many colors. He also carried a 
light sword of lath, and his hat was 
in a deplorable condition. He was 
noted for his agility, and for being a 

great gourmand, though his gluttony" 
ad no effect upon the size oi his 
person. In this character were sat- 
irized the roguerj'- and drollery of 
the Bergamasks, who were proverbial 
for their intriguing knavery. Har- 
lequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant person, who tries 
very hard to be witt^, even at the 
expense of being malicious. He is a 
parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and 
active, but easily induced, by fear 
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Of ntawL to commit tB soits of > 
tiicksuMi knaveries. From the lul- 
in stage he was traasferred to that i 
of other coontries. In England, he i 
VIS first introduced on the stage bv I 
Bicfa, m the dghteenth century. The 
hariequiii, in its original conception, 
kas alUMKt maaed to possess a legit- 
imare existence in comedy, being 
confined, at the present da^, to the 
qibere of Christmas pauntomunes and 
pupp^-akows, and to the unproTised 
plajrs of the Italians. 

S. A punning nickname conferred 
vpcMi Robert i7ar2ey (1661-1724), Eari 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
rtatpsman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intrigaing dia- 
positioa. 

Bira«y. «<The Man of Feeling,'* in 
Mackenzie's novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his fine sensi> 
kiUty and benevolence, and his bash- 
IvliKss resulting from excessive deli- 
cKy. See Mah of F£ELi»a. 

^ " The principal olqeet of Ifacken- 
lae. in an his nomb, has been to reach 
iad Rostsin a tone of moral palhoe, by 
i«pnNnthijt the eOwt of faieidenta, wheth- 
er inportaat or triflincf, npon the hoaiMi 
■uaiL and espcciaUy those which were not 
•^iost, honorable, and intelUgent, bat 
n framed as to be xeeponriTe to thoee 
finer feeHufs to which ordinary hearta 
tie eaUous. Thb is the direct and pro- 
fand olgeet of Hackenale's first work, 
^'kidi is in Act no narratiTe, but a serieft 
^ noceniYe incidents, each rendered 
tatnettiiig by the mode in which they 
•Poateoa the ftelingaof Hariey." 

Sir W. ScoU. 

Binlot, The Izi£unoii8 Norihem. 

ott NOBTHSRN HaBIOT, ThX In- 
'AMOOS. 

S»^W6, CSUtfissft. The heroine 
« Richardson's novel entitled " The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe;" a 
7!^^e^ lady, who, to avoid a mat- 
nmonial union to which her heart 
c*niiot consent, and to which she is 
'"gwl by her parents, casts herself 
^ the protection of a lover, who 
t^daloosly abuses the confidence 
we reposes" in him, and finally sue- 
^^^ in gratifying his passion, 
H|OQgh he finis' in insnarin^ her 
^*dae. She rejects the reparation of 



minfage, which is at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. 

49* ** It waa reeorred to Richardpoo to 
ahow there is a chastity of the soul, 
which c»n beam out 8potle«s and unsul^ 
Hml even after that of the person haa 
been violated: and the dignity of Cla- 
riara, under her disgracv and h«r mislbr* 
tunes, reminds ua of the aajing of the 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling 
with the tide of adversity, and tunnount- 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor- 
tal gods mii^tkMA down with pleasure." 

Sir W, ScoU, 



HjuNm</iii-4> [6r. 'Ap#toM«.] (Gr, 
^ Rom, Myth.) A daughter of Mars 
and Venus, and the wife of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient story on 
account of a necklace which she 
received from- her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wrought 
mischic? to all who came into pos- 
session of it. 

Hlr'^d.Cbnde (child, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron*s poem, ** Childe 
HaroId^s Pilgrimage ; " represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling the 
fullness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanals, and the " laughing dames 
in whom he did delight." To banish 
his disgust and meJancholv, he de> 
teimines to travel; but, though he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
tiie weight upon his heart, or ena- 
bling him to lose his own wretched 
identity. 

49- ^* Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is, liOrd Byron's rery 
sdf ; but he is Lord Byron's picture, 
sketched by Lord Bjron himself, arranged 
in a Ihncy dress, and disguised perhana 
by some extrinoic attributes, but still 
bearing a suflicient reficmblance to the 
original to warrant the conclusion that 
we have drawn.'* Sir W. Sntt. 



The ftelinn arising firom m rich a land- 
ipe aa is displayed by the Talley of the 
Rhine, must have been the same In eveir 
bosom, ftom the period when our Englishman 
took his soUtaiT journey airoaih it, in doubt 
and danger, tiu that in which it heard Am tn- 
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dintat CAOIb Harold bid » inond ftrcwell to 
his native couutnr, in the vain search of a 
land in vrliich bu heart migtit throb less 
liercel/. Hir W. Hcott. 

HarpaS^n (af'pi'gS"', 62). The hero 
of Moli^re's comedy of " L' Avare ; " 
represented as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached that point 
where it is without pride, and whose 
dread of losing his wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thought 
to possess it. ■ 

Some [part of the treasure] went to stop for 
a time the moutlu of such claimants, who. 
being weary of fair promises^ had become of 
opinion with Ilarpagon, that it was necMsary 
to touch Bometliing substantial. Sur W. Scott, 



jn is not more unlilce to Jonrdoia 



Uarpagon is not more unuice to ^onraaaa 
. . . than every one of Miss Austen's young 
divines to all his reverend bretliren. 

Jfocatday. 

B[ar'pi-#r, or Har'pSr. Some mys- 
terious* personage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth," a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug- 
gests that the word may be a cor- 
ruption of harpif. The orthography 
of the first folio, and of the best 
modern editions, is Harpier. 

Harpies. [Gr. 'Apirvai, swift robbers; 
Lat. ffarpyicB.'] {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods. They were 
disgusting winged monsters, of fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and stench, 
and polluted every thing they ap- 
proached. Their names are com- 
monly given as Aello, Celaeno, and 
Ocypete. 

Har-poc'ra-tSg. [Gr. 'ApjroicpaTii?.] 
{Myth.) The Greek name of the 
Egyptian Uorus, the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mouth. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person- 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month- 
ly nurse who figures m Dickens's 
novel of "Martin Chuzzlewit" — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her own fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 



^' Mrs. Ilarris was a glorious cre- 
ation, or, rather, conception. Only, the 



tttnneronii and respectable persoas who 
bear that name muut feel themselves ag- 
grieved ; for tOeir very existence i^ now 
luade a matter of doubt. By one breath 
of the magician, the liolid fiesn-aud- blood 
of all the Harrises has been vol&tiiixed 
into a hypothetical phantom." 

Jfraser^s Mat!. 

Now, hitherto, thou^ the bandit was the 
nominal hero of the piece; thoujgh you were 
always hearing of hira, — his wrongs, virtues, 
hair-lM«adth escapes, — he had never been 
seen. Notifrs.itorruL in the immortal nar- 
rative, was more quoted and more mythical. 

Sir JS. JHuiwer L^tan. 

Hatcli'way, Iiieutenant Jack. The 
name of a retired naval officer, on 
half-pay, in Smollett's novel, " The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle.'* 
He is represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compan- 
ion. 

He who can read the cakiinitles of Tmnniea 
and JfcUchtpajft when run away with by their 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good hearty 
burst of honest laughter, must be well quali- 
fied to look sad and gentleman-like with JLord 
Chesterfield or Master Stephen. Sir W. SootL 

Hats and Gaps. {Swed.Hist,) Pop- 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis- 
tracted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fa- 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their names 
prohibited, in 1771, by Gustavus HI., 
who desired to exclude foreign influ- 
ence. 

' 4^ " * Faction of Hats,* * Fa«tkm of 
Caps ' (that is, nt's'Af-caps, as being som- 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): seldom did a once valiant, fir> 
shining nation sink to such depths ! " 

Ckurlyie. 

Hat't$r;&ick» Dirk. A Dutch smng- 

fler captain, and a thorough and 
esperate villain, in Scott's novel of 
" Guy Mannering.'* His character 
is redeemed from utter sordidness 
and depravity only by his one vir- 
tue of integrity to his employers. 
" I was always faithful to my ship- 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver." 

Hav'e-15k the Dane. [Fr. Haodok 
le Danois.] The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the siaine 
name, founded upon a story <^ the 
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fiaxoQ en lelating to the town of 
Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. 

Hawk'to-bites. The same as TUyre 
Tut. See Tityre Tus. 

Hawk-eye State. The State of Iowa ; 
—said to be so named alter an In- 
dlaa chief, who was once a terror 
to voyageurs to its border^. 

Head of AMoa. A name formerly 
giren to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hfiad'rigg, Oud'dle (or Outhbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bellenden^s 
Bennce, in Scott's novel of ** Old 
Mortality." 

Heart of Mid-lK>'thi-^. A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinburgh, the capital of the county 
of Mid-Lothian, it was taken down 
in 1817. One of Scott's novels bears 
this name as its title. 

He^be. [Gr. 'n^.] {Gr. <f Bom, 
^yih.) The goddess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 

Wra^ed smnea, 
each as bans on Hebe*s cheek, 
Aad lore to uve in dimple sleek. JfiJton. 

Heo^te {tomttimes Anglicized hek^- 
*t). [Gr. "EKani.] (6V. f Rom, 
^yA.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Lotona; a mysterious divim^ir called 
^«a in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Stcate, or Proserpina^ in hell. In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideom appearance, havm^ all the 
magical powers of the muverse at 
aer command, and sending upon the 
earth all kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Seo^. [Gr.'EicTwp.] {Gr,^Rom, 
Jf#.) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and ablest of all the Trojan chiefe 
who fought against the Greeks. For 
a long time he gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
JMabat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting triumph three times 
around the tomb of Patrocl«s and 
«« walls of the beleaguered city. 
HJa exploits are sung by Homer in 

«li»aa 



the ** Iliad." One of the most beau- 
tiful and affecting as well as cele- 
brated episodes in this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of his 
wife and child at the Scaean gate 
before going into battle. 

Hec'tdr de Ma'rys, Sir. A knight 
df the Round Table, brother of Lan- 
celot du Lac. 

Heo'tarofG^ennany. A title given 
by the old chroniclers to Joachim II., 
elector of Braudenbui^ (d. 1571). 

HeotSrs. See Tityss Tub. 

Heo'u-b^ [Gr. 'Exifiyi,] ( Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hector. After the fall ofTrov, 
she fell into the hands of the GreeKs 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, XTHah. A detestable char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " David 
Copperfield," who, under the garb 
of the most abject humility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malipiity. " I 
am well aware," quoth he, "that I am 
the umblest person going, let the 
other be who ne may. My mother 
is likewise a very umble person. We 
live in a numble abode. Master Cop- 
perfield, but have much to be thank- 
ful for. My father's former calling 
was umble; he was a sexton.' ' 

Heimdall (hlm^il). {Scand. MyOi.) 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bifrost, to prevent the 

fiants from forcing their way into 
eaven. It is said of him, that he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can. see to a distance of one hun- 
dred leagues, as well bv night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep'd 
backs. See Gjallak. [Written also 
Heimdal.] 

Heir of the Il«publio. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, "the 
plebeian child of the Revolution," 
who, in 1799, by a bold couj) d'etat^ 
overthrew the Directory, and made 
himself First Consul or France with 
sovereign powers ; and who, in 1804, 
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Msoined the tide of emperor, and 

destro^^ed the last vestiges of democ- 
racy and Ireedom. 

HelfOfHelft. {Scand. Myth.) The 
queen of the dead, daughter of the 
evil -hearted Loki and a giantess 
named Angurboda. She was iright- 
ful to behold, her aspect being lero- 
cious, and the upper part of her 
body black or livid from congealed 
blood. Her abode (Helheim) was a 
vast castle in Nitlheim, in the midst 
of eternal damp, snow, ice. and dark- 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old age or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re- 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

Uprose tfie klne of men with speed. 

And saddled Btnught his coal-bUwk steedi 

Down the yawn ins steep he rode. 

That leads to JfeUta drear abode. 

Till full before his fearless eyes. 

The portals nine of hell arise. Grcqr. 

Helen. [Gr. 'EXivri, Lat. Helena.'l 
{Gr. 4" ^om. Myth.) A daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
Menelaus, kin^ of Sparta. She was 
the most beautiful woman of her a^e. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
son of King Priam, carried her off to 
Troy, which was the cause of the ten 
years* war against that city, and of 
Its final destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See Burd Helen. 

HePe-n|. 1. See Helen. 

2. A ladv in Shakespeare's " Mid- 
summer -^i^ht's Dream," in love 
with Demetrius. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare's 
" All 's Well that Ends Well," dis- 
tinguished for her romantic passion 
for Bertram, and her patient endur- 
ance of the moet adverse fortune. 



' " There was never, perhaps, a more 
beautiful picture of a woman's love, 
cherished in secret; not 8elf<0D8uming 
in silent lanjcuishment ; not pining in 
thoujrht; not passire and Responding 
over its idol ; ' but patient and hopeful ; 
strong in its own intensity, and sustained 
by its own fond faith. . . . The situation 
of Helena is the most painftil and de- 
grading in which a woman can be placed. 
She is poor and lowly ; she loves a man 
[Bertram] who is fhr her superior in rank, 
who repays her lore with indifference, 
and rqects her hand with scorn. She 



marries hfan against his will ; be ,^ 

her, with contumely, on the day of tbor 
marriage, and makes his return to her 
arms depend on conditions apparcnttv 
iuipo86ible. AU tiie circumstances and 
deUiihi with which Ilelena is surronndcd 
are shocking to our feelings, and wounV- 
ing to our delicacy ; and yet the benutr 
of the character is made to triumph over 
*!!•" JMrj. Jafneaon. 

Hel'e-n$, The Patient. A character 
in an old popular tale, reprodaced in 
Germany by Tieck. 

Hel'e-nus. [Gr. 'eaci/os.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Friam and 
Hecuba, and a celebrated soothfayec 

He-li^-dds. [Gr. 'HxuUt.l (Gr,^ 
Eom. MyUi.) Daughters of Helios or 
Sol (the sun), changed into poplaiB 
on account of their grief at the oeatb 
of their brother Phaethon. Their 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetia, 
and Phsethusa. 

Hel1-o$n. [Gr. 'eAucui^.] A moun- 
tain of Boeotia, in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

From HelicotCs harmonious springi 

A thoaoand xilb their mazy progrcaa tvke. 

Heli-08. [Gr. 'hauk.] (Gr. Myth.) 
The sun>god; identified in later timet 
with Apollo or Phoebus. He corr»- 
spends to the Roman SoL 

Helle. [Gr. "eaaij.] {Gr. ^ Rem. 
Myth.) A daughter of Athamas and 
Nephele. • With her brother Phrixus, 
she fled, on a golden -fleeced raTn,from 
her step-mother Ino to Calcfaas, but 
fell into the strait called after her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel-ve'ti-$ (23). The Latin name of 
Switzerland ; sometimes used in mod- 
em poetry. 

Bee ftt>m the ashes of Belvetk)f$ pQe 
The whitened skull of old Servetua smile I . 

JSblnea 

Heinriette {Fr. pron. 6n're-et', 62). 
A daughter of Chrysale in Moli^re^s 
comedy, "Les Femmes Savantes." 
Her name has become proveiHbial in 
the French language as a type of a 
perfect woman. 

He-pll8Bs'tU8. [Gr.'H4^at<rro«.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the god called 
Vulcan by the Romans. See Vul- 
can. 
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m [Or. •Hp., •Hp,.! (Mya,) 
Tbe Greek name of the wife of Japi- 
ter, called Jamu hy the Rotaans. See 

H&r't-alei'd9. [Gr.*Hp»Acrs«4.] (Gr, 
f Jejm. Mjftk)^ The descendants of 
tiercitlee. See Hjcrcuuss. 

Eeoraoles. See Hebcules. 

Hir'oa-149. [Gr. 'h^mcA^.] (Gr, f 
Bam. M^,) A sob of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the most famous hero of 
fitbaloas histoiy, remarkable for his 
great strength, and for his many 
wonderful achievements, particularly 
his performance of twelve labors im- 
posed upon him by his kinsman 
AQXTstheos. These were, 1. To 
des^y a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a fcratkiable hydra which infested the 
£xest and marsh of Lema. (See 
Htora..) 8. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Erymanthus. 
C To deanse the Augean stables. 
(See AuoBAs.) 9. To slay certain 
frightftd carnivorous birds that deso- 
lated the country near Lake Stym- 
phalis, in Arcadia. 7. To bring alive 
to Eurystheos a remarkable ipad bull 
belon^ng to Minos, king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 

5irdle of Hippolyta, nueen of the 
imazons. lO. To kill the monster 
Gerycm, and bring his herds to Ar- 
gos. (See Gbrtox) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. (See Hbsperides.) 12. 
To bring ftom the infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. (See 
CEaBBRUs.) To these ** twelve 
labors** must be added many other 
exploits, such as his strangling two 
aerpents sent by Juno to destroy him 
while yet an infant ; his battles with 
the Ckintaurs and with the Giants ; his 
participation in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus; and the like. It is re- 
lated by the sophist Prodicus, that 



Herndes in his yovth met the god- 
desses of Pleasure and Virtue at the 
cross-ways, and that each endeavorod 
to persuade him to become her vo- 
. tary; but he rejected the charms of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant companion of his liie. (See 
Dejamira and Hylas.) [Called 
also Akitiuy after his grandlhtiier Al- 

CSBUS.] 

The old world knew nothing of OoiiTvetoai 
UiatBAd of an ** ficoe Homo " [B^oU the ICu I 
8ee^A« xU. 5], the/ had on^ eome Choice 
orxKrcMies. Cariifk* 

Heretics, Hammer ot See Ham- 
mer OF Heretics. 

Hennann (hSr^m4n). The hero of 
Goethe's poem entitled **Hennaiui 
und Dorothea.'* 



The aim of the "Hermann and 
•Dorothea " la *Mn an epic crucible to free 
flroin its dross the pure human ezistenoo 
of a small Oerman town, and at tlM aeme 
time mirror in a aniall glass the great 
movements and ohanges of the wmM^ 
stage." GoetJUt XVoiu. 

HSr'mds. [Gr. 'Ep^fK-] i^yA,) The 
Greek name of Mercury, See Mx»- 
cury. 

Her'taa-t. A lad^ m Shakespeare^t 
" Midsummer - Night's Dream,'* in 
love with Lj'sander. 

H^mi'o-ne. [Gr. 'BpiMdinf.] (Or,^ 
Jiom. Afi/tk.) 1. The only dau^^ter 
of Menelaus and Helen, celebrated 
for her beautir. She became the wifo 
of Pyrrhus (Neontolemus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, naving been previ- 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas- 
sination of Pvrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

8. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare's ** Winter's 
Tale." 



" She la the wifc of Leoptes, klof 
of Sioilia, and, though in, the prime of 
beauty and womanhood, is not repr^ 
eented in the first bloom of youtti. Her 
husband, on slijrht grounds, snspeets her 
of infldelitj with his IHend Polixenee, 
l(ing of Bohemia. The suspicloa ooee 
admitted, and working oq a Jaalons, paa- 
siomite, and vindietive mind, beoomes a 
settled and oonflrmed opinion. Hextnlooe 
is thrown into a dungeon ; her new-bom 
infitntia taken from her, and. by the ovdav 
of her huaband, flraatic with Jeaioosy, 
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«spond to death on a desert shore ; she 
la herself broaght to a public trial for 
treafton and incontinency, defends her- 
self nobly, and is pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But, at the very moment 
that she is acquitted, she learns the death 
of the prince, her son, who, 
* ConoeiyinK the dishonor of hu mother, 

Hiid BtniKAt declined, drooped, took U deep- 
ly " 
' Fastened and flzcd the shame on *t in hinuelf, 

Threw off his spirit, appetite, and sleep, 

And downrisht lanirmsned.* 

^e swoons away with grief, and her sup- 
posed death concludes the third act. The 
two last acts are occupied with the adven- 
tutes of her daughter Perdita ; and with 
the restoration of Perdita to the arms of 
her mother, and the reconciliation of Uer- 
mione and Leontes, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few words, is the dramatic situ- 
ation. The character of Hermione exhib* 
its what is never found in the other sex, 
but rarely in our own, — yet sometimes, 
— dignity without pride, love without 
passion, and tenderness without weak- 
ness." ^^^' Jameson. 

Hermod (her'mod, or hfef'mftd). 
{Scand. Myth.) A son of Odin, and 
the messenger of the gods. 

j'ro(9). [Gr. -Hpci.] 1. {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth). A beautiful priestess 
of Venus at Sestos, in Thrace, be- 
loved by Leander of Abydos, who 
repeatedly swam across the Helles- 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length unfortunately drowned, she 
threw herself, in despair, into the sea. 
2. Daughter of Leonato, and a 
friend of Beatrice, in Shakespeare's 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

4^ " The character of Hero is well con- 
trasted with that of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment is very beautiful and 
natural. When they are both on the 
scene together, Hero has but little to say 
for herself ;' Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
master-spirit, eclipses her by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raHlery, 
dictates to her, answers for her, and 
would fiiin inspire her gentle-hearted 
cousin with some of her own assurance. 
. . . But Shakespeare knew well how to 
make one character subordinate to anoth- 
er, without sacrificing the slightest por- 
tion of its eflfoct ; and Hero, added to her 
grace and softness, and all the interest 
which attaches to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, possesses an intel- 
lectual beauty of her own. When she 
has Beatrice at an advantage, she repays 
her, with interest, in the severe, but most 



animated and elegant pictiire she . 
of her cousin's imperious character 
unbridled levity of tongtie." 



HSr'611, Bobert. A pseudonym unA' 
which John Pinkerton (1758-ISH 



published a work, entitled 
on Literature," distinguished fo 
strange system of 8]>eiling, as 
for the singular opinions advan< 
it on the value of the Greek 
Roman writers. 




Hero of the Nile. An epithet 
given to Horatio Nelson (1758-1806^ 
the illustrious naval comniander m 



England, who, on the first of 
1798, with a greatly inferior i^MM 
attacked, and nearly destroyed, ] 
French fleet under the comnuuul <n 
Brueys, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-ros'tr$-ta8. [Gr. 'HpdcrrpcLTos^ 
An Ephesian, who, to acquire ia| 
perishable fame, set fire to Uie maH 
nificent temple of Diana, at Cpliesu^ 
B. c 356. He was tortured to deatf 
for the deed, and a decree was pass^ 
that no one should mention his naarf 
under pain of capital punishment; 
but the effect produced was exMC$H 
the opposite of that which was intend- 
ed. [Called also £rato8<t*a«tt«.] 

Her'thft. {Teufjonie Myth.) A per- 
sonification of the earth. Hertha was 
worshiped by the ancient Crermans 
and the Anglo-Saxons, aa well as bgf 
the Norsemen. The name is some- 
times used as a synonym of F'rig^ 
See Fbigga. 

Her Trippa (Sf trSp'pi')* The name 
of one of the characters in RabeUiv* 
" Pantagruel." 

49^ *' Her Trippa is nndonbtedly Hen- 
ricns Cornelius Agrippa burlesqued. Her 
is Henricus, or HerricuSy or perhaps al- 
ludes to flirr, because he wbb a German, 
and Agrippa is turned into Trippa^ to 
play upon the word <rrp«." Mottemx^ 

He-8i'o-ne. [Gr. 'Hoxtinf.] {Gr, ^ 
Bom, Myth.) A daughter of Laom- 
edon, king of Troy,, rescued firom a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

Hes.pdrl-d«9. [Gr. 'Einrep^e^.] (Gr, 
^ Bom. Myth.) Three nymphs, 
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Btughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 
f»7, of Erebiis and Nox, — aud guard- 
jjmts of the golden apples which Juno. 
1 her marriage with Jupiter, received 
^-,>in Terra, and which were kept in 
pa'garden on an island beyond Mount 
jiAtlas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
kthem was watched by a huge dragon. 

I'pe-rua. [Gr. "E«nr«p<K.] (Gr, ^ 

torn. Myth.) A personification of the 

evening star, worshiped with divine 

rtenors. According to one form of 

the legend, he was -the son of Cepha- 

jlw and Aurora ; according to another 
^^rm, the son of lapetus and Asia. 
IModorus calls him a son of Atlas, 
and says that he was fond of astron- 

ecmy, and that once, after having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 

L stars, he disappeared, and was seen 

I on earth no more. 

|w'1a-$. [Gr. 'BarCa.] (Gr.Myth.) 
wThe Greek name of the goddess 
h Torshiped by the Romans as Vesta. 
[See Vksta. 

^'t-w4'thft. A mythical personage 
of miraculous birth, believed ^y the 

•^ North American Indians to have been 
sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach tliem the arts of peace. The 
^^ of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

Hl-ber'ni.^. The Latin name of 
Ireland, often used in modem poetiy. 

fiick'i-thrift, Thomas, or Jack. 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendary tale of the same 
'^nie, doubtless* a popular corrup- 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con- 
qneror, and the possessor of super- 
"Oman strength, which enabled him 
to accomplish achievements so won- 
^Tftil,and of such public importance 
•nd benefit, that he was knighted by 
tJ8 grateful king, and made governor 
^ East Anglia, or Thanet See 
"Qtt. Rev.," No. XLI. art. V. 

.^enainan rits dowB to write' a histoiT, 

«oa|h it be Irat the histonr of Jack Bicka- 

'jk "^ *' Tom Thumb, he VnowB no more 

«>a nb heels what lets and confonnded 

. aindruceg he is to meet with in his war. 

Sterne. 



Hieronymo. See jERomico. 

High-heels. A faction or party In 
Lilliput opposed to the Low-heels. 
These parties were so called from the 
.high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectively distinguished 
themselves. The High-heels, it waa 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only of 
Low-heels m the administration of 
the government. Under these design 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories. 
See GuLLivEB uid Lillifut. 

Highland Mary. Maiy Campbell. 
Bums's first love, the subject of 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, " To Mary in 
Heaven." v 

Hin'doos. A cant name given to the 
** Know-nothing " or Native- Ameri- 
can party in the United States, Dan- 
iel Ullman, their candidate for the 
Presidency, having been charged 
with being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip'po-cre'ne (the EngKskpotU some- 
iim€8 pronounce it in three tyUabU$^ 
hip'po-kreen). [Gr. 'imrokpriirn.'] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 

Produced by a stroke of Pegasus's 
oof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his " Pegasus in Pound." 
See Pegasus. 

Oh for a beaker fall of tiie warm Soufli, 
Fall of the true, the blushftil Kumocreiie, 
With beaded babbles winking ai the brimi 



Hip^po-dft-mi'&. [Gr. 'ivwo&ijKcui.] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Myth. ) The real name 
of Briseis, the beloved slave of Achil- 
les. See Briseis. 

Hip-pol'j^-t$. [Gr. •ijnroXwTij.] 1. 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A queen of 
the Amazons, and daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by Theseus, who married 
her, imd had by her his son Hipjwlv- 
tus. [Written also H i p p o 1 y t e.] 

The worthy Doctor . . . magnanimonsly 
suppressed his own inclination to become the 
Theseus to this JBppolyta^ in deference to the 
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right! of iMnitaU^, whkh «niolaed him to 

foi-bear interrercnec with the pMMunibkpar- 

. Miitoof hi»youii(£iiea(L Sir W. Scott, 

2. Queen of the Amazooa, in 
Shakespeare's ** MidBummer-X«Iight*8 
Dream.'* 

Hip-polt-tus. [Gr. 'iwirrfAvTiK.] (<;/\ 
d Horn. Myth.) A son of Tueseos, 
king of Athens, by Antiope or Hip- 
palyta. His step-mother, jphaedni, -— 
the* second wife of Theseus, — fell in 
love with him, but, finding that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac- 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in his 
rage cursed him, and prayed for his 
destruction, whereupon he'was thrown 
from his chariot and dragged to death 
by his horses. JSseulapius, howeyer, 
restored him to lite, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the nymph 
£geria, in tne grove of Aricia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

fiip-pom'e-don. [Gr. 'iviroMc&»r.] 
{Gr, ^ Rom. Myth,) One of the 
seven Grecian chiefs who engaged in 
the siege of Thebes. 

Hip-pom'o-nds. [Gr. lunotUvn^,'] 
{Or, ff Bon. Myth,) A Grecian 
prince who conquered Atalanta in a 
r»ce, and thus obtained her as his 
wife. See Atalanta. 

Ewn here, in thU region of wonders, I find 
That Itxht-footed Fancy learee Truth far be- 
hind; 
Or, at leeet. like HioponMae*, tuma her astray 
By the golden iliusions he flings in her way. 

T.Moore. 

Hip-poff-dds. [Gr. 'imroTiaii*.] {Gr, 
4 Rom, Myth.) A name given to 
JSolus, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See ^OLUS. 

He . . . qnesttoned ereiy gnst of mgged 

wings 
That blows from off each beakid piomon- 

tory; . . . 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings. 
That aoCa Mast was ftom hladnngeon s^Ved. 

MUton. 

/pen (9). [A corruption of Irene.] 
The heroine of an old play bv George 
Peele, entitled " The Turkish Ma- 
homet, and Hiren, the fair Greek; " 
referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare's 
" King Henry IV.," Part II., a, ii., 
sc. 4. The name is proverbially 
used by the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 




** Come, come,** caEcteimed Oldbneki ** 
is the n»eaning of ati this? Have wa 
JVoim hire i* We 'U lure no awaggeriiig 
youngsters." ^tr If. 

His-pa'm-^ The ancient Latin 
of Spain ; sometimes used in modfn 
pueti-y. 

Hob'bI-did'&n9e. The name of an 
of the fiends mentioned by Shafe» 
speare in '' Lear " (a. iv., sc. 1), md 
taken from Uarsnet's ''Declua^ 
of Egregious Popish Impodtur«s.* 
See Jb'uBB£RTiGiBB£T,L [Wcittci 
Uopdance in a. iii., sc. 6.J 

Hotbidkkttteet prince of dumbness. 

Hob'gob^lin. A name formerly gi 
to the meny spirit usually called 
JPuck^ or Rouin Uoodfeliuw. 

49- '' Goblin is the French fobelM, 
German kobold; Hob is Rob^ Robin^ Bob; 
ju^it as Hodge is Roger.^^ KeightUif. 



Those that Boigoblin caU yon, and 

Puck^ 
You do their work, and they shaO liaTe aoel 

luck. SS, 

Hob^-ZLol. A name given by Spen- 
ser, in his " Shephera's Calendar,** 
to Gabriel Harvey (1545-1630), a per- 
sonUl friend, a respectable poet umI 

{>rose- writer, and one of the most 
earned persons of his age. [Wcit- 
teu also Ho bbinol.] 

HoVo-mok'ko. The name of m 
evil spirit among the North Araerioui 
Indians. 

Hob'son, Tobiaa (^n). A caniv 
who lived at Cambridge (Eng.) I| 
the seventeenth century. Hek^d: 
stable, and let out horses, but oblifgoi 
each customer to take the one vhiA 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, " Hobson'i 
choice," used to denote a choice 
without an alternative. 

Hocus, Humphrey. A mcknsmi 
used to designate tiie Duke of Mart* 
borough, in Arbuthnot's " HistoiT of 
John Bull." 

Hddeken (hoMft-ken, 46). [G«r., lit- 
tle hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fafrj- servant ; — po called 
because he always wore a little fidt 
hat pulled down over his face. 

Hod^. The goodman of Gsminff 
Gurton, in the old play of '* Gammer 
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Ourton*8 Needle.** See Gvbton, 

JIER. 




ur (bo'doof, 46). {Scand, Myth.) 
■I' £l blind god who destroyed his broth- 
' '«r Baidur, at the instigation of Loki, 
-without meaning to du so. He is the 
.. "tyv^ of night and darkness, as Bal- 
, \ flur is of light and day. [Written 
^ adao Hod, Hoder.] 

BBol'o-ler'ndf. 1. See Judith. 

2. l¥T.{rhvbal)HoUtftme.] The 
' Bjune of a pedant livmg in Paris, 

under whose care Gargantua, in 
Kabelais' romance of this name, is 
placed for instruction. 

3. [An imperfect anagram of Ja&. 
' IMS Ftoreo^ or Johannes Jb'lorio.] A 

pedantic schoolmaster, in Shak^- 
ilpeare's "Love's Labor's Lost," tan- 
tastically vain of his empty knowl- 
edge. See EuFHUEs. 

lar* " Uncler the name of Holo/efnes^ 
Shnkespeare ridicules John Florio (d. 
1025), the philologist and lexicognipher, 
called by hhnself ^The.ltesolate.' . . . 
The eharsbcter of Holofernes, howerer, 
while it caricatures the peculiar folly and 
Ctttentation of Florio, holds up to ridicule, 
at the same time, the general jMdantry 
and literary afifoctations of the age ; and 
amoBfCst these, very particuburly, the ab- 
surd innovatiODS which Lyly had intro- 
duced. Drake. 

Holy Allianee. fFr. La Sainte Alii- 
ance.'l {Hist.) A league of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander of Bussia, Sept. 
26, 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and founded upon the 
idea that religion should be made the 
haws of international polities. The 
act establishing this alliance was 
signed by Alexander, Francis of 
Austria, and Frederick William of 
Prussia, and consisted of a declara- 
tion that the principles of Christian- 
ity should be the basis of internal 
administration and of public policy. 
Principles so indefinite led in time to 
violations of justice, and the league 
soon became a conspiracy of the gov- 
ernments against the peoples. The 
kings of England and France acced- 
ed to the alliance, and, in 1818, a 
congress was held at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
in which a Declaration of the five 
monarchs was issued, stating that 



the object of the alliance was peace 
and UffiUmate atakUity. England 
and France afterjrard withdrew ftom 
this union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres- 
ent time occupies ■ position hostile to 
it A special article of the treaty of 
alliance excluded for ever the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family thwa 
any European throne! 

Holy Bottle, Oraole of the. An 
imaginary oracle in search of which 
Pantagriiel, in Babelais* romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac- 
companied hy his Iriend Panurge. 
See Panurgb. 

49" The last place at whkih Oicy active 

is Lantem-laad ^see Island or LAnraaKS), 
where the oxacular bottle is kept ia an 
alabaster fount in a magoiflcent temple. 
Being conducted hither, the attendant 
prie»tesA throws seaaething into the fount, 
on which the water begins to bubble, and 
the word Trine ! (Drink) is heaid to pxt>- 
ceed from the bottle, which the prieslos 
declares to be the most auspieious m- 
sponse pronounced wliilo she has oHl- 
ciated in the temple. They accordingly 
all partake of Falernian wine ; and with 
their ravings and prc^esyingB under the 
inspiration of BaechanaUaa enthusiasm 
the ronuuico ends. 

They were left in all the dlstmsM ef dedre 
unaatbfted, — baw thsir doctors, the Foreh- 
DientBiiang, the Brasdarians, the Turpenta- 
rlans, on one side, the Fbpiah doeton on the 
other, like Fantanuel and his eompAniona tn 
quest of the Oracle ^(Ae JSoMfeyaUembarked 
out (flight. Ster%e. 

Holy City. A designation bestowed 
by various nations upon the city 
which IS regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa- 
lem is so called. By the Mohamme- 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian Mohammedans, Alla- 
habad is so called. In the time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cazco, where there was a great tem- 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted from the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy GhraaL See St. Graal. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
given to Ireland, on account of ita 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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S. Guernaey was m called, in the 
tenth centuiy, on account of its 
many monks. 

3. Kuj^en was 'so catted by the 
Slavonic VarinL 

4. A sjrnonym of Lindisfiune, a 
peninsula on tiie north-east coast of 
lungland, remarkable as having been 
the seat of a' Saxon abbey over 
which the famous bt. Cuthb^ ]«e- 
sided as bishop. 

Holjr Iiand. 1. A name commonly 
applied to Palestine ; — first given to 
it in Ztch. ii. 12. 

2. A name given to £]is,in an- 
cient Greece. 

Holy Iieaerae. [^r. La SainU Ligue."] 
(Hist,) 1. A celebrated combination 
against the republic of Venice, formed 
in 1508 by Pope Julius 11., — whence 
the epithet of '"Holy," — and in- 
cluding the emperor of Germany 
(Maximilian), the king of France 
(Louis XII.), the king of Spain (Fer- 
dinand III-), and various Italian 
princes. By this league, Venice was 
forced to cede to Spain her posses- 
sions in the kingdom of Naples. 

2, A treaty concluded, in 1533, be- 
tween Pope Clement Vll., the Ve- 
netians, tne Duke of Milan (Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza), and Francis I. 
of France, to compel the Emperor 
Charles V. to release the French' 
king's sons on the payment of a rea- 
sonable ransom, and to re-establish 
Sforza in the possession of Milan. 
It was so called because the Pope 
was at the head of it. 

3. A politico-religious association 
formed by the Roman Catholic party 
in France, in the reign of Henry III., 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Protestants, prevent the accession 
of Henry IV., and place the Duke of 
Guise on the throne. [Called also 
The League, by way of eminence.] 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, a woman once popularlv believed 
to possess miraculous endowments, 
and to be an instrument of divine 
revelation. She was beheaded at Tv- 
bum, on the 2l8t of April, 1534, for 
high treason in having predicted that 
direful calamities would befall the 



English nation, and that Heniy TUL 
would die a speedy and violent deadi 
if he should divorce Queen Catharine 
and many Anne Boleyn. Uer im- 
posture was for a time so successfu] 
that even Sir Thomas More was dis- 
posed to be a believer. 

Honeycomb, "^^ilL One of the 
members of the imaginary club bj 
whom the " Spectator '* was profess- 
edly edited. He is distinguisiied foi 
his pacefid affectation, courtly pre* 
tension, and knowledge of the gay 
world. 

Honeyed Teacher. An appellation 
bestowed upon St. Bemani (1091- 
1153), one of the most eloquent and 
distinguished ecclesiastics of the Mid- 
dle Ages. See Mellifluous Doc- 

TOB. 

H6n'ey-m&n, Charles. A fiee-and- 
easv clergyman in Thackeray's novd 
of " The Newcomes." 

In the BoneinHOH of tfie poidt, even wbcrt 
that penon U of oitlinaiy qiuuiflestioiia. • 
mor« fkmiliar tone both of speech and writlBf 
li tolerated. Percy JFUzgeraUL 

Hdn'ey-wdbd. A character in Gold- 
smith's comedy of *' The Good-na- 
tured Man;" distinguished for hil 
exaggerated generosity and self-ab- 
negation. 

Honor, Mrs. The waiting-maid of 

Sophia Western, in Fielding's novel, 

" The History of a Foundling." 

Stop, stop; fold up the bedclothes again. If 
▼ou please. Upon my votd, tiiis Is wont 
than Sophy Western and Mrt. Honor about 
Tom Joners broken arm. Fr^.J. WQamt. 

Hood, Bobin. See Robix Hood. 

Hdbk'gr, The Judioioas. Richard 
Hooker, an eminent English divine 
(1553-1600), to whom me surname 
of** The Judicious " has been given on 
account of his wisdom and iudgmeat 
Of his " Ecclesiastical Polity " Pope 
Clement YIII. said, " There are in it 
such seeds of eternity as will con- 
tinue till the last fire snail devour all 
learning." 

Hookey "Walker. The popular name 
of an out -door clerk at Longman, 
Clementi, & Co.'s, in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, where a great number tk per- 
sons were employed. His real name 
was John Walker, and the epithet 
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'^Bookin " was given him oir account 
of liis hooked or crooked nose. He 
. occupied the x>ost of a spy upon the 
other workmen, whose misdemean- 
ors were numeroas. Of course it 
▼as for their interest to throw dis- 
credit upon all Jack's reports to the 
bead of the firm; and numbers could 
attest that those reports were fabri- 
cations, however true. Jack, some- 
how or other, was constantly outvot- 
ed, his evidence superseded, and of 
course disbelieved ; and thus his oc- 
cupation ceased, but not the fame of 
^Hookey Walker,^ ^ who often forms 
a subject of allusion when the tes- 
timony of a person of tried and well- 
known veracity is impeached. The 
iiame is also often used as an ejacu- 
Uition, to express incredulity. 

tS^ According to the London " Satur- 
day Review," the expression is derived 
■ftom an aquiline - nosed Jew, named 
Walker, an outHdoor astronomical lect- 
ucr of some local notoriety in his day. 
AnoUier authority refers it to *' a magis- 
trate of dreaded aenteness and incredu- 
Iit7,"vho0e hooked nose gave the title of 
"beak" toall jadg;e8, constables, and po- 
Beemen. 

Boosier State (hob^zhur). The State 
<^ Indiana, the inhabitants of which 
are often caUed Hoosiers, This word 
is said to be a corruption of hwherj 
fennerly a common term for a bully, 
throughout the West 

Sqpefal. A pilgrim in Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's Progress," who, after the 
death of Faithful, accompanies Chris- 
tian to the end of his journey. 

Hop-o*-m7-Thiiznb. A character in 
the tales of the nursery, often con- 
founded with Tom Thumb. See 
Thumb, Tom. 

Ho'w8(9). [Gr.'Opau] {Gr.^Rom. 
i^ifih.) The Hours, daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, goddesses that 
presided over the changes of the 
seasons and the works of man, and 
kept watch at the gates of heaven ; 
represented in art as blooming maid- 
fflis carrying flowers, fruits, &c. 
Their names are usually given as 
Eonomia, Dice, and Irene. 

I*J where the rosy-boBomed ZKncr*, 

Fair VenW train, appear. Orttif. 



Ho-rfiti-t (-ahl-t). See Cubiato. 

Ho-ra'ti-o (ho-ra^shl-o). A friend to 
Hamlet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
this name. 

Hdr'i-c^n. A fiuiciful name sometimes 
given to Lake Geoi^e, and commonly 
supposed to be the original Indian 
name, but really an invention of the 
American novelist, James Fenimore 
Cooper. The ancient Iroquois name 
of this lake was AruUalarocUy which 
is said to mean, ** there the lake shuts 
itself." The French missionair, Fa- 
ther Jogues, called it Saint Sacre' 
ment, because he discovered it on the 
eve of that festival. 

Horn, King. See King Horn. 

Hor'ner, Jcbok. The name of a cele- 
brated personage in the literature of 
the nursery. The full history of Ids 
** witty tricks and pleasant mranks'* 
is given in HalliwelPs "Nurseiy 
Rhymes of England." 

49- jAccording to a writer in " Notes 
and Queries " (xvi. 156), " There is a tia- 
dition in Somersetshire that the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry Tin. 
had spoken with indignation of his build- 
ing such a kitchen as the king could not 
bum down, — it 1>eing domed oyer with 
stone, — sent up his steward, Jack Hor* 
ner, to present the king with an accept- 
able dish ; namely, a dUsh, which, when 
the crust was lifted up, was found to con- 
tain deeds transferring twelve manors to 
his sovereign ; and t^t, as Jack Horner 
traveled up to town in the Abbot's wagon, 
he lifted up the crust, and stole 'out the 
gift of the manor of \Yells, still possessed 
by his descendants, and, when he re- 
turned, told the Abbot that the king had 
given it to him, but was found, or sus- 
pected, to have imposed upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under the nursery 
lines, — 

* Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer [namely, fltat of the wagon], 
Eyeing his Chnstmaa piei 
He put in his thumb, 
Ana pulled out a plum [the deed of the 

manor of Wells], 
And said, " What a brave boy am II " "* 

Another correspondent of the same work 
(xvii. 83) gives a different version of this 
story. '' When the monasteries and their 
property were seized, orders were given 
that the title-deeds of the abbey estates 
at Mells [Wells ?], which were very exten- 
sive and valuable, and partly consisted 
of a sumptuous grange built by Abbot 
John Sellwood, should be given up to the 
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After aoBM May, It 
dBtermiDwd hj the Abbot of OlMtonbury 
to giTe them up ; and, for want of a safe 
mMto of courting them, it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being 
mIimI by aoy bat thoee for whom they 
were intended, was to send them |n a 
pasty, which should be forwarded as a 
piesent to one of the oommissiooers in 
London. The safest messenger, and least 
likely to exeito suspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Hcnrner, who was 
A son of poor parents living in the neigh- 
borhood of the grange. The lad set out 
on his journey on foot, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weary road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabited as now. he 
■at down to rest in as snug a comer as he 
eonld find by the way-side. Hunger, too, 
overcame him, and be was at a loss what to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm In tasting ever so little 
of tiM pasty which he was carryii^f. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under tiie 
erast, when, lo ! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether tluit allayed liis 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or under- 
stand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be valuable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
It, and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the 
chief deeds ( the deed of the Mella [Wells ? ] 
Abbey estates) was missing ; and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had withheld it, 
an order was straightway sent for his ex- 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af- 
ter the mooasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the posseiydon of the femily 
of Jack Horner a piece of parchment 
which was, in fkct, the title-deed of Mells 
rWells ? ] Abbey and lands ; and that was 
*the plum ' which little Jack Homer had 
unwittingly become possessed of. The 
Abbot whiting was executed for with- 
holding the deeds. This Is the tale as 
told to me." 

"No, I a*n*t, sir,*' repUed the ikt boy, Btari- 
ine up flt>m a remote comer, where, like the 
pmroa saint of Ikt boys, — the immortal JETor- 
ner, — he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
thoush not with the coolness and deliberation 
which charaetarized that young gentleman's 
proceeding. JHcbau. 

Horn Gate. One of "two gates of 
sleep '* in the under-world, spoken 
of by Virgil in the "iEneid," Book 
VI., one of which is made of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory. 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men. 

So toe the Necklace, though we aaw It rua- 



iahttaonghttie Ant Oale eflheana, and la 
my opfanion man ahall never more behold i^ 
yet ita activity ceases not, nor wilL CtsH^^ 

HQmie, Avild. See Auu> Horxib. 

Horse Iiatitudes. A name given by 
seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, tietween the 
paraUels of 30<' and 35"* N. Tlie 
name is said to be derived from the 
circumstance that vessels formed/ 
bound from New England to tbe 
West Indies, with a deck -load of 
horses, were often delayed in this 
calm belt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the animals 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'ai-o. A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare^s "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Ho'rua (9). [Gr. *Opof .] (Myth,) The 
Egyptian ^>d of the sun, correspond- 
ing to the Grecian JpoUo. He was a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father^s death 
by vanquishing Typhon in a great 
battle (see Osiris), and taking his 
place* as king of the gods. He is 
oilen represented as a chUd seated 
on a lotus-flower, with his finger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard- 
ed as the ^d of silence. His wor- 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Bome. 

Hot'spur. . An appellation for a penon 

of a warm or vehement disposition, 

and therefore ^ven to the famons 

Harry Percy. The allusion is to one 

who rides in hot haste, or spun 

hotly. 

It is probable that he . . . forgot, amtd fhs 
hundreds of thousands wUeh Paris eontaun, 
what small relation the number of his own 
lUthflil and devoted followers bore, not am 
to those who were perilouely engaged in ne*^ 
tiona hostile to him. but to the great nass, 
who, in Hotgpm't phraie, loved ftuAr own 

shops or bams better than hia house. _ 

Sir W. SeotL 

Hot'spuT of Debate. A sobriquet 

g'ven by Macaulay to the Eari of 
erby (b. 1799), on account of his 
fiery invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 
Hours. See Hoils. 
House of Fame. The title of a cde- 
brated poem of Chaucer% and the 
name of a magnificent palace de- 
scribed in it as built upon a moontain 
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of ioe, ind nrpported by rows of 
piUars, on which are inscribed the 
Dames of the most illustrious poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious 
and onjiist judgments to the crowds 
vho come to solicit her favors. 
EoQsaain, Frinoe. See Priscis 

HOUSSAIN. 

Houyhnhnins. A name given bv 
Swift, in his imaginarj "Travels 
into several Remote Nations of the 
Worid, by Lemuel Gulliver," to a 
nee of horses endowed with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug- 
gestive of the tohinnying of a horse, 
it is a dissyllable, and may be pro- 
nounced hoo-inmz', or hoo'mmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua- 
vered in sounding the n. 

Hcj; voald kind Jore my oisaiu 90 dispose 
To hjinn hannonious Hou^nhum tlm>iigh 

the nose, 
I a call thee Mayifhnhnm, that high-aoandinit 

name; 
Thj ehildiea's notes all ihonld twanv the 

■Mae. Tope. 

^*Tnie, trae, — «]r, too troe," replied flie 
OoEninie, his Houyhnhma laugh sinking into 
•D hyBtericalgig^e. Sir W. ScotL 

M (he Hati^lmhxma should ever catch me, 
end, finding me particularly vicions and nn- 
nsBseeable, send a man-tamer to Rarey-Qr 
ne. I il tell you what drugs he would have w> 
tike, and how h« would have to use them. 

/folmea. 

Hft^e,Hi88. A personage who figures 
in Richardson's novel of "Clarissa 

Harlowe." 

49" "Miss How« is an adxninbly 
■ketehed character drawn in strong con<- 
tnst to that of Clarisfla, yet worthj of 
l>eiog her firiend, irith more of worldly per^ 
(pieieity, though less of abstracted prin- 
ciple, and who, when they argue upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, hy going directly to the question at 
mile, to start the game, while her more 
t^^*A correspondent does but beat the 
boih. Her high spirit and disinterested 
derotion fat her friend, acknowledj^ng, 
w she does on all occasions, her own in- 
^riority, show her in a noble point of 
▼iew." 8n W. Seott. 

Bobbard, and Hubberd, Mother. 
SeeMoTHEBHuBBABD, and Mother 

HUBBERD. 

Bob of the Universe. A jocular 
designation <^ the state -house in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originating 
^th the Americiin humorist, Oliver 



Wendell Holmes ; sometimes 
tended, in its application, to the city 
itself. 

Hu'di-br^s. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem by Samuel 
Butler (1600-1680). Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian iustice, of the time of the 
Commonwealth, who, fired with the 
same species of madness as the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes, sets out (in 
company with his squire, Ralph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always engaged in contro- 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en- 
force the observance of the strict 
laws enacted bv parliament for the 
suppression of the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. 

4^ Butler is said to ha-re taken the 
name of his hero from the old romanees 
of chivalry. Sir Hugh de Bras being ibn 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar- 
thur's fiibulous Round Table. A *'Slr 
Hnddibras " figures in Spenser's " Faifiy 
Queen," and is described as " an hardy 
mnn," but '' more huge in strength than 
wise in works." " Huddibras " was alto 
the name of a ikbulous king of England, 
who is said to have founded Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He became wretched enough. As was natu- 
ral, with haggard scarcitv threatening him in 
the distance, and so vehement a soul lan- 

Kishing in restless inaction, and forced thara- 
, like Sir Hudibraft sword by rust, 

*• To eat into itself, fbr lack 
Of something else to hew and hackl ** 

Carlgle, 

Hu^r'iinS and lCu«:'§ins. A jocular 
embodiment of vulgar pretension. 



It has been su^^^ted that thes* 
names are a corruption of Hooge en MO' 
gendt (high and mights), words occur- 
ring in the style of the States General of 
Holland, much ridiculed by English writ- 
ers of the latter part of the seTenteenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet : — 

But I have sent him for a token 

To yonr Low-Gonntiy Hbgan Moffen ^ 

M^ " Although we have never felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refhdn, for 
once, from noticing the curious coin- 
cidence between the names of Odin's 
ravens, Hngin and Munin, — Hind and 
Memory, — aAd those of two personages 
who figure so often in our comic literature 
as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins. . . . 
Should this eonjeetwe. for it is nothing 
else, be well founded, one of the most 
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poBtlcftl ideu In the whoto nnge of my- 
thology woold, In this plodding, praeti- 
cal, spinning-jenny age of ours, have thus 
UBitergonn • most singular metamor- 
phoffl* '* BlackweU. 

"Whitford sad Mltford Joinod the train, 
UuggiM anil Majgint from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a •pram 
Before the plug vraa found. 

B^ected Addremea. 

Huffb of Iiinooln. A legendary per- 
sonage who formd the subject of 
Chaucer's ** Prioress's Tale," and 
also of an ancient English ballad. 
The story has its origin in the chron- 
icle of Matthew Paris, who, in his 
account of the reign of Henry III., 
relates, that, in the year 1255, the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a boy named 

. Hugh, of the age of eight years, 
whom, after torturing for ten days, 
they crucified before a large number 
of their people, in contem|)t of the 
death of the Founder of Christianity. 
Eighteen of the richest and most 
distinguished Jews of Lincoln i^rere 
hanged for participation in this mur- 
der, while the body of the child was 
buried with the honors of a martyr, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The story has 
been generally discredited by modem 
historians. Wordsworth has given a 
modernized version of Chaucer's tale. 

Hugli Boe. [That is. Red Hugh.] 
The eldest son of Sir Hugh O'Don- 
nell, of Ireland, who flourished at the 
time of the intestine wars of that 
country, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was a man of great abilities and 
ambition. 

fiugtn (hoo'gin ). [Old Norse, thought, 
intellect] {Scand. Mytk.) One of 
Odin's two ravens, who carried him 
news from earth, and who, when not 
thus employed, perched upon his 
shoulders. See Huogius and Mug- 
gins. 

Hugon (ii'gftn', 34, 62J. A kmd of 
evil spirit, in the popular superstition 
of France, a sort w ogre made use 
of to frighten children. It has been 
said that from him the French Prot- 
estants were called " Huguenots," on 
account of the desolation resulting 
from the religious wars which were 
imputed to them; but the assertion 
is an incorrect one. 



Hogoenot Pope. [Fr. Le Pe^e Aa 
BugueMtt.] A tiUe bestowed upeii 
Philippe de Momay (154^1623),! 
distinguished French nobleman, and 
an able supporter of the Protestant 
cause. He was so called on account 
of the ability of his arguments and 
the weight of his personal influence 
in behalf of the reformed religioa. 

Humphrey* Duke. See Dvkm 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Master. See Masivb 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Old. See Old Hum- 
phrey. 

Hundred Days. [Fr. Lei Cent 
Jour8.'\ A name given to the period 
which intervened between the en- 
trance of Napoleon Bonaparte into 
Paris (March .20, 1815), after his 
escape from the island of Elba, and 
his abdication in favor of his son 
(June 22). 

Hunkers. See Oi<d Huitkers. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. I«60. Char- 
acters in Dickens's " Pickwick Pa- 
pers," distinguished, as the name in- 
dicates, for their desire to make the 
acquaintance of all the ** lions "^ of tht 
day. 

Mr. Dickens wm the erand olgect of into- 
eat to the whole tribe of £«o £&(»ten^ mak uA 
female, of the metropolis. Qf*- ^^ 

Huon of Bordeaux, Sir (boFdo'). 
The hero of ene of the romances of ; 
chivalry bearing his name. He is 
represented as having been a great 
favorite of Oberon, me faiiy king* 
An abstract of this romance may be 
found in Dunlop's " History of Fic- 
tion," or in Keightley's " Fairy 'Hj- 
thology." The adventures of Sir 
Huon form the subject of Wieland's 
beautiful poem of " Oberon," known 
to the English Teader by Sotheby's 
translation. 

I will carry him off from the rety ibot of fl»» 
gallows into the land of fli^iy, like King Ar- 
thur, or Sir Suo» c/BordctmXt or Ujgero tM 
Dane. 5irr W. SeotL 

Hurlo-thrum'bo. The chief char- , 
acter in a play, entitled "Hnrlo- 
thrumbo, or Tlie Supernatural," ^IJ 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an Eng- 
lish actor and dramatic writer. The 
whimsicalness and originality of this 
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pfaty, idiidi is an absurd compound 
ot extravagant incidents aud uncon- 
nected dialogues, gave it great suc- 



, , ,Ike 

Joa aim your cl«b at anv eieed on _. 
That, by the rimple accident oi birth, 
T«« uisfet hare been hagA-ytlwt to Mumbo 

^Mom. MytlL) A Sfwrtan boy of 
extiaordinarf beauty, beloved by 
ApoliOy who nnintentionaUy killed 
juaa in ft game of quoits. Another 
fi»m of tiie myth is that be was 
• beloved also by Zephyrus or Boreas^ 
who, firom jealousy of Apollo, drove 
tiie quoit of the god against the head 
of the boy, and thus killed him. 
Apollo dumged the blood that was 
^>ilt into a flower called the hyacinth, 
on the leaves of which there appeared 
tiie exclamation of woe, AI, AI(ala& 
alas), or the letter Y, the initial of 

'Yojciytfoc* 

Byi^dQ. [6r. 'Yiaev, the rainy.] 
(Gr. f Sam. Myth,) A class of 
nymphs commonly said to be seven 
in number, and their names to be 
Ambrosift, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, 
Polyxo^Phyto, and Thyoie or Dione. 
They w€ve placed among the stars 
(forming the constellation T<mna\ 
and were thought to threaten rain 
when they rose with the son. 

By'dx^ [Gr. 'T«pa.] {Gr, ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A many-headed water-ser- 
pent which inhabited the marshes of 
Lema, in Argolis. near the sea-coast. 
As fast as one or its heads was cut 
off, two sprang up in its place. Her- 
eoies, however, killed it with the 
of his friend lolans. 



i-ft (20). [Gr. 'Yvt'wa, 'Yyera.] 
\Gr. ^ Jhm. Mfitk.) The, goddess 



of health, a daughter of JEacnlapios. 

In works of art, she is usually repre< 
sented &$ a blooming virgin, with a 
snake, the symbol of health, drinking 
finom a cup held in her hand. [ Writ- 
ten also Hygea aud Hygia.] 

HyO^a. [Gr. 'YAac.l (6V. ^ Am. 
Myth.) A beautiful youth passion- 
ately loved by Hercules, wnom he 
accompanied on the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. Ue was carried olf by the 
nymphs on the coast of Mysia, as 
he was drawing water from a toon- 
tain. Uercules long sought tor him 
in vain. 

The lelf-eame lay 
Whleh mMtBd in music, the night beAra, 
From li(>^as the Upe of Ifylfu nweet. 
And moved like twin roaee which tephyiy 
meet. WtattUt. 

Hy'men, or Hyxn'e-no^is. [Gr. 
'Yuriv, 'YfiivauK.] ( Gr. <f Bom. Mvth.) 
The god of marriage, a son of Bac- 
chus and Venus, or, according to 
some, of Apollo and one of the Muses. 
Ue is represented as a winged boy 
crowned with a garland, and hav- 
ing a bridal torch and a veil in his 
hand. 

There let J9SfmeM oft appear 

In aafflt>n robe, with taper dear. JfiZton. 

fiTPerboreaaa. [Gr. 'Yirtp/S<{pcoi, t. e. 
dwellers beyond Boreas, or the north 
wind ; Lat. Hyperborei.] ( Gr. rf Rom. 
Mt/th>) A fabulous people living at 
the farthest north, supposed by the 
Greeks to be the fhvorites of Apollo, 
and therefore in the enjoyment or 
a terrestrial paradise and everlasting 
youth and health. 

Ht-pe'rl-6n (9) {chsrioal pron, hfp'e- 
il'«n). [6r. 'Ya^piwrl. {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) One of the Titans, a son of 
Coelus and Terra, and the father of 
Sol, Luna, and Aurora. 
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l-ao'slms. [Gr. *I««x«v]. ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth,) A poetic surname of Bacchus. 

Ift^li'i-mo (yaka-mo). The name of 

an Italian villain, in Shakespeare's 

** Cymbeline," celebrated for the art, 

adcfress, audacity, and ill success, 

with which he attempts the chastity 

of Imogen, the wife of Posthumus, 

and for the daring imposture by 

which he conceals the detieat of hiis 

project. 

I know where she kept that paeket she had, 
— and can steal in and out cf her chamber 
UkaiodUrao. I^iackeray. 

lago (e4'go). The ** ancient,'* or en- 
• sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name ; *^ a bemg of 
motiveless malignitv, passionless, self- 
possessed, skeptical of all truth and 
puritj', — the abstract of the reasoning 
power in the highest state of activity, 
out without love, without veneration, 
a being next to devil, and only not 
quite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe- 
cuted without scandal." 



Richard FlantafEcnet was one of those, who, 
In logout words, would not serve God because 
It was the Devil who bade him. Sbr W. Scott. 

t-ap'e-tns. [Gr. 'laireTtk.] (Gr. ^ 
JRom, Mf/th.) A Titan or a giant., 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded by the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

t-be'ri-t (9). [Gr. 'ipripia,'] The 

Greek name of Spain; sometimes 

used by ancient Latin authors, and 

also in modem poetiy. 

Art thou too fidlen, Iberia t Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

Cotpper. 

lo^ruB. [Gr. Ixopo?.] ( Gr. 4" ^<^* 

ii^th.) A son of Daedalus, who, 

flymg with his father out of Crete, 

soared so high that the sun melted 

his wings, and he fell into the sea, 

— which was called after him the 

Icarian Sea. 

Belleisle Is an Imaglnanrsun-god; but the 
poor Icarv*^ tempted al^ in that manner into 
the earnest elenients, and melting at once 
Into auUIt and rage, is a tmgle nali&l 



t-dom'e-netlB. [Gr. 'itoftcvev$.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A king of Ciete, 
celebrated for his beauty, and for hit 
braverj' at the siege of 'lYoy, whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
■ from his dominions by his own sub- 
jects for bringing a plague upon then 
m consequence of sacrificing his sob 
on account of a vow which he had 
made to Neptune in a tempest. 

Iduna (e-doo^n&.) (Scand. MyA.) Tha 

goddess of youth, and the wife of 
»ragi. She was the guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
health, and beauty. [Written also 
Idun, Idunna.] 

i-ger'nf (4). The beautiful wife of Gov- 
lois, Duke of Tintadiel, or Tintafd, 
in uomwall, and mother of ihe ilraB^ 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendaij 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, tM 
renowned magician, changed into the 
semblance of Gorlois, thus enabling 
him to impose upon the doke^s wif^ 
for whom he had conceived a violent 
passion. [Written also I g e r n e and 
Yguerne.] 

l-li'o-netls. [Gr. lAiovcur.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. A son of Niob^ 
unintentionally killed, while praying 
by Apollo. 

2. A Trojan, distinguished for hit 
eloquence. 

Il'I-thy'i-& (20). [Gr. ElAci»vca.] {Gr. 

• Myth.) The goiddess of birth, who 
came to women in travdil, and shoxt* 
ened or protracted the labor, accord- 
ing as she happened to be kindly 
disposed or the reverse. She cor- 
responds with the Roman Lucina. 
Homer mentions more than one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

n'i-um, or H'i-ftn. [Gr.*lAioF.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which wti 
founded by Ilus. 

Hi-grounded Peace. {Fr. EitU) 
The name commonly given to a 
treaty between the Huguenots and 
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the fioman Catholics, eoncloded 
March 23, 1568. It was a mere 
stratagem oa the part of the latter to 
weaken their oppoaents. and was soon 
broken. [Called also Lame and Un^ 
stable Peace and PaUAed-vp Peace,] 

mnmmatod Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
JUumuuituB.] 1. A title bestowed 
upon Bajmond LuUe, or Lully (123&~ 
131^), a distinguished scholastic, and 
author of the system called **Ars 
Lulliana,** which was taught through- 
out Europe for several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrarv to rea;ten. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tauler (12^4-1361), a celebrated 
Gennan mystic, on account of the 
visions he professed to have seen, 
and the spiritual voices he professed 
to have heard. 

3. An honorarv appellation p^en 
to Francois de Afairoue (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

mmninator. The. A surname com- 
monly given to St. Gregorv^ of Arme- 
ma, a celebrated bishop o^ the primi- 

' tive church, whose memory is held in 
great reverence by the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic (lurches. 

^nlao. A character in Dr. Johnson*8 
*" Rasselas." 

Im'o-gen. The wife of Posthnmus, 
and the daughter of Cymbeline bv a 
deceased wife, in ShiJcespeare*s play 
of this name. She is distinguishei^ 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, bv 
whom- she is unjustly persecuted. 
" Of all Shakespeare's women," says 
Hazlitt, **she is, periiaps, the most 
tender and the most artless." 

Ixiiogiiie» The Fair. See Faib Imo- 

GINE. 

^perial Ci^. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ases the 
seat of empire — is familiarly Known. 

Im];>ertizieiit, The Curious. See 
CuBious Impertinent, The. - 

&id. A poetical contraction of India, 
neh< 

Satan exalted nt. 



Hieh on a throne of roval rtate, which fkr 
Omahone the wealth of Onnna and otJkd. . . . 

ifUcim. 



Xn'drf. [Stnsk., the discorerer, seiL, 
of the doings of the world.] ( Hindu 
Myth.) The ever youthful god of 
the firmament, and the omnipotent 
ruler of the elements. He is a most 
important persona|BCe in Indian fable. 
In the Vedic period of the Hindu 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though de^craded to an inferior 
position in the Lpic and Pur&nic pe- 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend- 
ary popularitv. In woras of art, he 
is represented as riding on a gigantic 
elephant. 

^Then,** aa Adra tayaof Kehaaia, **thea 
was the time to stilhe." JfacovioM. 



Ift'sdldf-bj^, Thomas. A pseudonym 
adopted by the Rev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu- 
morous tales in verse entitled ** The 
Ingoldsby Legends," — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalrv, witch- 
craft, and diablerie^ related in singu- 
larly rich and flexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modem cant phrases of soci- 
ety with antiquarian pedantry pro- 
duces a truly comic efiect. 

Iniquity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, 
mysteries, and other dramas: the 
same as The Vice. See Vice, The. 

InHEle, Mr. Thomas (ingk'l). The 
hero of a story by Sir Richard Steele 
in the " Spectator " (No. 11 ) ; a young 
Englishman who got lost in the 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Tarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he went with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Tarico has been made the subject of 
an opera by George (Jolman. 

Innamorato, Orlando. See Oblan- 

DO. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signifying fAe isle of destiny. 

Oh I once the harp of .fimu/fail 

Was rtrnnir Aill high to notea of gladneaat 
Bnt vet it often told a tale 

Of more pnvailing ladneMk QtmpbaiL 



Innocents, The. A name given, ftom 
early times, to the inftmts whom 
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H4RM IMttMCrad St JMulieudll* kuty 
were termed ia Latm nuweenUtj from 
tX not, and noeere^ to hurt. These 
harmless ones were rei^mA by the 
Church from the tini|, ami honored, 
on the thurd day after Christmas, as 
martyrs; and with them were con- 
nected many strange obserranoes, 
auch as the fiestival of the boy-lnahop, 
and, in opposition to this, the whip- 
ping children out of their beds on that 
morning. In the modem Church, the 
feast of the Holy Innocents is cele- 
brated as a special holiday by the 
Touug, and many curious and sport- 
ive customs connected with it prevail 
in Catholic countries. The relics of 
the Holy Innocents were great fa- 
vorites m the Middle A^s. The 
Massacre of the Innocents is the sub- 
ject of a poem by John Baptist Ma- 
rino (1589-162d),*the Italian poet. 

Z'&o. [Gr. 'ii^u..] (Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
A daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
sister of Semele, and wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. Being pursued by 
her husband, — who had oecome rav- 
ing mad, — she threw herself into the 
•ea with her son Melicertea, where- 
upon they were both changed into 
aea-deities. 

Iiuvired Idiot. An epithet amlied 
by Horace Walpole to Oliver Cold- 
smith (172S-1774), on account of his 
exquisite genius, his ungainly per- 
son, his awkward manners, and his 
frequent blunders and absurdities. 

Inierpreter, The. A personage in 
Bunyan's allegorical romance, " The 
Pil^im*s Progress,** designed to sym- 
bolize the Holy Spirit. Christian, on 
his way to the Celestial City, called 
at the Interpreter's house, where he 
was shown many wondemd sights, 
the remembrance of which was " as 
a goad in his sides to prick him for- 
ward ** in his journey. 

Invincible Armada. See Armada, 
Thb Ikvincible.- 

Invincible Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
IncincibiUs.] An appellation con- 
ferred upon William of Occam, a 
celebrated English scholastic of the 
fourteenth oentunr, cm account €»f hia 
rigorously logical and rational treat- 



ment of Nominalism, of whicsh he 
was a zealous advocate. 

Vo. [Gr. •!«.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Hfyth.) 
A daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 
She was beloved by Jupiter, who 
turned her into a cow, tearing the 
jealousy of Juno. Juno, however, 
set the*hundred-eyed Argtm to watch 
her, and Jupiter in return had lum 
killed by Mercury. Thereupon lo 
was smitten with madness by Juno, 
and, wandering about, came at last to 
£gypt, where she was restored to her 
own tbrm, married King' Osiris, and, 
after death, was worshiped b^ the 
Egpytians under thb name of ins. 

I'o-Ialui. [Gr. 'Io^eo?.] .{Gr.^ Ronu 
Myth.) A son of Iphicles, and a 
faithful friend and 8er\'ant of Her- 
cules. He assisted his master in 
destroying the Lemaean hydra. See 
Hebcules and Hydba. 

Iphl-ge-nil. [Gr. *i<Kytfma.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. Heir father 
having killed in Aulis a favorite deer 
belonginff to Diana, the soothsayer 
Calchas declared that Iphigenia must * 
•be sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the goddess. But when she was on 
the point of being slain, Diana carried 
her m a cloud to Tauris, and made 
her a priestess in her temple. 

rphia. [Gr. *i^(«.] {Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth. ) A Cyprian youth who banged 
himself because his* love for the high- 
bom Anaxarete was not reciprocated, 
and whose fate the gods avenged by 
changing Anaxarete to stone. 

rr^ (9). An attendant on Cleopatra, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Antony 
and Cleopatra." 

I-re'ne. [Gr. Eipifn).] {Myth.) The 
goddess of peace among the Greeks. 

rria (9). [Gr. *ipi«.] {Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Thaomaa 
and Electra, aiMi sister of the Harpies. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
messenger of the gods, more partic- 
ularly of Juno. She is generally 
regarded as a personification of the 
rainbow; but the prevalent notion 
among the ancients seems to have 
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been that fhe nuabow wm only the 
path on which Iris trmveled between 
oesvea and earth, and that it there- 
fore appeared whenever the goddess 
wanted it, and vanished when it was 
00 longer needed. 

Iiiah AsitafecMr. An epithet applied 
to Daniel 0*ConneU (1775-1847), the 
leader of the political moveHient* in 
Irdand for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics firom civil disabilities, and 
for the repeal of the Act of Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was passed on the 2d of July, 
1800. 

Iiiah Ifl^t. {Enff. Bist.) Anight 
of agitation and terror in London, 
after the flight of James II., occa- 
aoned by an unfounded report that 
the Irish Catholics of Feversham's 
anny had been let loose to murder 
the I^testant population, men, wom- 
en, and diildren. 

Iroldo (e-rul'do). A character in 
Bojardo*8 *^ Oiiando Innamorato, " 
di^nfiTttished for his fnendsliip for 
Prasildo. See Prasildo. 

XronAce. ILat. Ferrtamt<u.\ (Gr, 
4 Rom. Mytk.) The last of the four 

- ages into whi<^ the ancients divided 
the history of the hnman race; the 
age of Plato, characterized by the 
prevalence of crime, fraud, cunning, 
and avarice, and the absence of honor, 
truth, justice, and piety. 

l«on Arm. [Fr. Brai de Fer.l A 
surname or sobriquet given to Fran- 

Sis de Lanone (1531-1591 )j a famous 
ilvinistic captun, yrho died at the 
Bi^re of Lamoalle, in the service of 
Henry rV. 

^*on. City. A name popularly given, 
in the United SUtea, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a city distinguished 
for its numerous and immense iron 
numu&etnrea. 

I^on Ihike. A fiimiliar title given to 
the Duke of Wellington. According 
to hia biographer, the Bev. Geoige 
Ki4>ert Gleig, this sobriqaet arose out 
of die building of an iron steamboat, 
which plied between Liverpool and 
Dublin, and which its owners called 
the ** Doke of Wellington." The term 
^ Iran Duke *' waa fintapplied to the 



vessel: and by and by, rather ia )eat 
than in eaniest, it wais transferred to 
the Duke himself. It had no reference 
whatever, at the outset, to any peculi- 
aritiesj or assumed peculiaritfes, in his 
disposition; though, from the pomK* 
lar belief that he never entertainea a 
single generous feeling toward the 
masses, it is sometimes understood as 
a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostility to tho interests of the lower 
orders. 

Iron Hand. A surname of Gottfried, 
(w (jioetz, von Berlichingen, a famous 
IMvdatoiy bui^prave of the sixteenth 
century, who, at the siege of Land- 
shut, lost hu right hand, which was 
replaced by one of iron, vet shown 
at Jaxthausen. Goethe nas made 
him the subject of an historic drama. 

See Mask, Iron. 



Ironside. 1. An epithet conferred 
upon Edmund IL (989-1016), king 
of the Anclo- Saxons, on account 
either of his great strength, or elsa 
of the armor which he wore. [Writ- 
ten also Ironsides.] 

2. (Nes'tor.) A name under 
-which Sir Richard Steele, assuming 
the character of an astrologer, set up 
the "Guardian." 

3. (Sir.) A knight of the Round 
Table. 

Ironaidea. 1. A name given to the 
English soldiers who served under 
Cromwell at Marston Moor, on ac- 
count of the great victory they there 
gained over the royalist forces, a vio- 
toiy which gave tnem a worid-iride 
renown for invincible courage and 
determination. 

2. An appellation popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States frigate 
"Constitution." See Old Iron- 
sides. 

Irrefirasable Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
IrrefirtgabUU.'l An honorary title 
bestowed lipon Alexander Hales, an 
English friar of the* thirteenth cen- 
tury, distinguished as a scholastic 
divine and pnilosopher. 

Isabella. I. Sister to Claudio, in 
Shakespeare's "Measure for Meas- 
ure," and the heroine of the drama. 
See Anoblo. 
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S. The lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Arioeto^s poem of ** Orlando Furioso/' 

laaie le Triste. See Ysaie le 
Triste. 

laensiin ( e'zen-gr^n' ). The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and famous 
animal-epos of Germany, '* Keinhard, 
or Beinecke, Fuchs." See Remard. 

rals. [Gr.MiTts.] (Sfyth.) An Egyp- 
tian divinity, regarded as the god- 
dess of the moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Ho- 
rns, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled, a symbol of mystery. Her 
worship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of andent 
Europe. The Greeks identified her 
with lo See lo, Osiris. 

Th« drift of the maker is dark, an JUs hid by 
the veiL TamjfKni, 

Island, The Kinging. See Ringing 
Island. 

Island City. A popular synonym for 
Montreal, the largest citv of British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Ijantems. [Fr. Vlle des 
Lnnteifies.'^ In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginary country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called Lanternois. The 
name was probably suggested by the 
"City of Lanterns," m the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City op 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran'd&n. A marvel- 
ous flying island, tlie subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in- 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, lying 
west of the Canaries. This island 
appears on most of the maps of the 
time of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5® W. of the island of Ferro, 
m lat. 29° N. The name St. Bran- 
dan, or Borandan, given to this im- 
aginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 



whose voyage in search of the Isl- 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expeditions were sent 
forth in quest of this mysterious isl- 
and, the last beiqg from Spain in 
1721 ; but it always eluded the search, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac- 
cident. A king of Portugal is said 
to have made a conditional ces8i<KL 
of it to another person, ** wh^ it 
should be found." The Spaniards 
believe this lost island to have been 
the retreat of their King Kodrigo; 
the Portuguese assign it to their l>on 
Sebastian. "Its reality," says Ir- 
ving, " was for a long time a matter 
of firm belief. The public, after tiy- 
ing all kinds of sophistry, took refu^ 
in the supernatural to defend their 
favorite chimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is said, 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful fictions; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was de- 
tained enchanted, and which Tasso 
E laces in one of the Canary Isles, has 
een identified with the imaginai^ 
San Borandan." The origin oi this 
illusion has been ascribed to certain 
atmospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions concerning 
the ocean, which were current in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with m&gni&' 
cent houses and temples, and nigh 
towers that shone at a distance. The ' 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
in every direction to escape finom 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took ship- 
ping, and abandoned tiiemselves to 
their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in me midst 
or the ocean. Here the bishopJ 
burned the ships to prevent the de- 
sertion of their followers, and foond- 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl- 
and is «aid to have been visited at 
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dillcrait times by navigatont who, 
Jioirever, wen never peimitted to le- 



Idands of the Blest. [Gr. Tmt Va- 
KapMT N^ooc, Lat. /'Vrftmo/ce Insula.] 
{Or. f Bom. M$ik.) Imaginary Lfd- 
aads in the west, ahouoding with the 
choicest pitMlucts n^ nature. They 
were 8U|^osed to be situated on the 
eoolines of the earth, in an ocean 
wsrmed by the fays of the near set- 
tiag sun. Hither the fiivorites of the 
godb were conveyed without <tying, 
snd dwelt in never ending joy. The 
■ame first ooenrs in Heeiod's ** Works 
and Days." Herodotus applies the 
name to*an oasis in the desert of Af- 
rica. It is also of common oocur- 
lence in modem literature. 

Their place of Mrth alone ia mnte 
To aoands ^at echo ftirthcr west * 
Than your afaca* .MiiiKl»<^<*e maU 

Bifrom. 

lale of Saints, cr Island of Saints. 
[Lat. Inatda iSandoitun.] A name 
by which Ireland was designated in 
the Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress which Christianity 
made in that countiy, and the nnm- 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
fumtsh'ed. See Holt Islakd, 1. 

* My lord,** vtlered with a Tcrnaealar lich- 
■e* ofintmkation.gaTe him an assutanee that 
ve were firom ** the htamd ofSabtU, and on 
tha i%hi nMd to hearen." SkeiL 

luneno ($z-ma'no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso*s '* Jerusalem De- 
livered." 

If'Slde. The wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall, snd the nustress of her 
nephew. Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
having orunk a philter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be- 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innumer- 
able. She is often called Itoide the 
Fair, to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the W/tifr Hands, a Breton prin- 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristram, Sir. [Writ- 
ten also Iseult, Isonde, Tseult, 
Tsolde, Ysolt, Ysoude, and, 
veiy erroneously, T s o n d e.] 



KoutOiepoina 

No medicine coukTbe found 
Till lovely boUiet lily hand 

Had p roh ed the nnkling wound. 

SkrW, 

19'r^feel. {Mohammedan Myth.) The 
name of the angel whose otfice it 
will be to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice ot' anv of God*s 
creatures. [Written also IsrafiL] 

ly'iim-bzfs. Sir. The hero of an old 
romance of chivalry, which cele- 
brates the painful labors and misfbr- 
tunea visited u^n him as a punish- 
ment tor his pride and presumption, 
and the happiness and blessings with 
which his penitence was finally re- 
warded. 

Italian Molidre (mo'l<CIP). A titla 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707>1798), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist 

Italian Pin'dir. A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1662-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modern imitators of Pin- 
dar. 

I-thu^-el (6 ). [Heb., the discoveiy of 

God.] In Milton's " Paradise Lost," 

an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 

search through Paradise, in company 

with Zephon, to find Satan, who had 

eluded the vigilance of the angelic 

guard, and effected an entrance into 

the garden. 

Htm . . . they fbund. 
Sqnat like a toad, doae at the ear of £▼•, 
Assaying hy his aeviUsh art to reach 
The organs of her fkncy, and with them ftnft 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreamai 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits 1 . . . thence raise. 
At leaat, distempered, discontented thonghli^ 
Vain hopes. Tain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up with high conceits engendeiiii( 

pride. 
Him thus intent, AAunel with Us spear 
Touched lightly I for no flilaehood can endue 
Touch of ccleefial temper, but returns. 
Of force, to its own likencasi up he stara, 
IMscoTcred and suipiiscd. 

Par. Lotlt Bk. IF, 

Snch spliift hare noUiing to do with tha 
detecting spear of BktirieL Jfoeatilay. 

He who arvues against it [Christianity], or 
for it. in this manner, may be recnrdeo aa 
mistaking its nature t the /fAwnW, though to 
our eyes no wears a body and the flishion of 
armor, eannot be wounded by material aid. 

Tv^-bde. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott*s novel of the same name. He 
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fignies as Cedrxc of Rotherwood*8 dis- 
inherited Bon, the favorite of King 
Richard I., and the lover of the Lady 
Bowena, whom, in the end, he mar- 
ries. 

IranoTiteh, Ivan (e-vftn' e-vftn'o- 
vitch). An ima^naiy personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu- 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
tame way as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
French character. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 



Ivory (Hte. According to Virgil, a 
gate of sleep in the under -world, 
wrought of shining white ivory. 
through which the internal jgods send 
up false dreams to earth. See Hobk 
Gate. 

Ix-i'5n. [Gr. 'l$mv,] (Gr. f Bom. 
MyOi.) A king of the Lapitha 
in Thessaly, and father of the Cen- 
taurs. For bis presumptuous impiety 
he was sent to hell, and there bound 
to a perpetually revolving fieiy 
wheel. 
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Jwit [An Anglidred form of tlw Ft. 
•wop™ Himn L«l, Jacabia, Jkmea), 

FtiiK#, ud hsnce ■ conteinptuoiu 
(xpressioD for a puwtt or commoa 
nan; introduced in the samr senaa 
inio Englimd, vhcre il roI inlo use 
M » diminuiivB or uicknune otJokn, 
ll» mmmoneat of all English Chris- 
fun oanies.] A ({eaer»l term of rid- 
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<faaattei>d«Dtj as,aboat-mct. Ti 
lor,the''Wa*e;~ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ 

»Jent," thus eni 
["KHB and thin 
™ hwn anDlie 



the place 







'•^OolonaL The hereof DeFoe't 
novel entiUed "The History of tht 
"osl Renmritabla Life and Sjitnot- 
°;»'^ Adventures of the truly Hon, 
^iMiel Juque, Tulciriv callid Col- 
«iol Jack; ■■ . thief, nhow portr.il is 
!™»n with great power. He goea to 
'''pnia, Mid passes through ill the 
*«a«ions of colonial hfe, Tnm the 



of slavea and planlaliona. 
Jkok, Slxta«a-atrlnc. Sea Six- 

TEEN-BTKINO J ACE. 

Jkok and OiU, Charaden in an 
ancient and popular nursery sonir, 
[Written also Jack and Jitl.] 



A !•■ 

;, which, li" " " 

■killer, i 

probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy 
was sent by his mother to sell a oow, 
and met with a butcher, to whom ho 
parted with her for a few colored 
beans. His mother was verv anmr, 
and Ihnw them away. One'of ihem 
fell into the ganlen, and grew so- 
rapidly in one night, (hat by momina- 
the Ion reached the heavens. JacK 
ascended the vine, and came to an 
extensive caontiy. After divers ad- 
renCures, a thirr met him, and di- 
rected him (0 the house of a Riant, 
ftvmwhom he acquired ftreaC wealth. 
He descended the vine, and as the 
giant attempted to follow him, ha 
seiied his hatchet and cut away th( 
Tine, when the giant lell and waa 
killed. Jack and his mother lived 
afterward in comfort 
Jaok-ln-tlia-are«ii, A character— 
a puppet— in the Mav-dav games of 
England, Dr. Owen'Piig>i fsvs that 
Jack-in-the-Green, on ila;>-.da'v, w 
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to steal King Arthur*8 wife, as ehe 
went out hunting. 

Yetterdar, being May -day, the more ee- 
cludcd perts of the metropoUi were Tultcd by 
Jaek-inrtke'Oreent and the utualcroun of 
jpotcitque attendanta. London TuHe^fiBH. 

Jack of Newbury. A title given to 
John Winchcomb, the greatest cloth- 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIII. He kept one Imndred looms 
in his own bouse at Newbury, and 
anned and clothed at his om ex- 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Puddins. See Hanswvrst. 

Jaokaoiit StonewalL See Stoke- 
WALL Jackson. 

^aok the Oiant-Jdller. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursery, the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-£iuropean legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was ** a valiant Cor- 
ni^hman.*' His finst exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfully contriving 
to make him fall into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the nead with 
a pick-ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
same sort, lieing greatly aided in his 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge, an irresistible sworo, 
and shoes of incredible swiftness, — 
treasures which he tricked a foolish 
giant into ^ving him. For his inval- 
uable services in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur's Round 
Table, married to a duke*s daughter, 
and presented with a large estate. 

49* " Belbra we dismiss the gigantt- 
eid«, we ma8t remark that most of his 
ffianta rest upon good romance aathor- 
ity ; or, to speak more correctly. Jack's 
history is a popular and d^^:ided version 
of the traditions upon which our ear- 
lieetromancee are founded." Qu.Rev. 
^* Not only Binple word» come to attest onr 
common ancestry ; but many a nursery 
legend or terM Ikble crops out in one 
conntry nfter another, either in lofty my- 
tho'ogy or homely bou!«ehoId tale. For 
instance, the Per^n trick of Ameen and 
the Ohool reonn In the Seaadinavfatn visit 




of Thor to LoM. which has eome down to 
Germany in * The Brave Little Tailor,' awt 
to us in * Jack the Giant-lciUer.' " Tonge. 
** Our* Jack the Oiant-kiUer' . . . is clear- 
ly the last moderu transmutation of the 
old Britiah legend, told in Oenffirey of Mon- 
mouth, of Corineus the Trojan, the com- 
pankm of the Trqjan Brutns when be ftrst 
Mttles in Britain ; which Gorinens, Wins 
a very strong man, and particularly good- 
humored, is satif4«d with being king of 
Comifrall, and killing out the abori^aal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the icsk 
of the island, and only stipulating, that^ 
whenever there is a pecntiarly Sflkeoli 
giant in any part of Bratus's dominion*, 
be sbail be sent for to finish the felkiw.'* 

While he IJnnlnil walks. Vke Jadk Ike 
OitaU-kUlert in a coat of darknew, he nifty do 
much mbchief with Uttle ittrength. JbAa 

They say she [Mm; Merrnica] . . . can 

any Kite she HEes, like .foci* CAe OkattA. 

in the ballaat. with his oeat o' davkacM and 
his shoon o' iwiftncM. Sir W. Seott. 

He made up for this turnspit oenstmctioa 
by striding to such an extent, that yon wottid 
have sworn he had on the seven-leaned beota 
of Jack the Giant-killer ; and so hq^ did he 
tread on parade, that his soldiers were some- 
times alaraied Ukt ha should tnmi^ himaelf 
under foot. W. Jrwiaff. 

Jaok->witli-lh»-Iittiitem. In the 
superstition of former times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be- 
nighted and unwanr trarelers astray 
from their path, bv assuming the 
appearance of a light like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in tha ifffo*- 
fatuuBy a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over morasses, grave- 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accunralation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneoaa ig- 
nition of a gaseous compound m 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
m>m their decomposition. [Written 
also Jack o* Lantern.] 

J'aoob'8 Ladder. A ladder seen is a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
" And he dreamed, and behold, a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and tlie top 
of it reached to heaven : and behold, 
the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it.** ( Gen. xxviii. 13.) 

All of air they were, all soul and form, m 
lovely, like mvstcrlnus prleKteases, in wlioM 
hand was the \ny\MABjacoh'» LtMeUier,whH»' 
by man might mount into very heaven. 
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A praminent cbancler in 
Ohnv's "Venkc Presenred." He 
joins with I'ierre and others in a con- 
rpiracy against the Venetian senate, 
• but communicates the secret to his 
.wile, Bel vkiera, and she, anxious to 
nve the life of her father, a t^enator, 
prevails on Jaffier to di$cIo«e the 
plot This he does upon the Folemn 
assttiance of |>ardon tor himself and 
friends; but, on discovering the per> 
fidy of the senate, who condemn the 
eonspintors to death, he stabs his 
fnend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on the wheel, and then stalM 
himself. 

**I)uTc itI-Mdd Bmee, «*I hare itt* and 
« be v«ak la the rein of ,A|#ler. 

Sir W.Settt, 

Janot^ or JeAnnot (xhJtW). A 
Fiendi proper name, the dirainutiye 
of Jf/m (Jonn), nsed proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
*Be who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

^thoat being s .Amot, who has not fome- 
wnMt i» eonTsnatioa, oommitled a Jaaoi- 
■■»' OmrtTf, lYtrnM. 

Junuoy Seaile. See Searuc, Jan- 

CAKT. 

^'xauL {Rom.Msfk.) A veir ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
DMMith and day, uid over the com- 
■wnoement of" all enterprises. He 
^S3 originally worshiped as the sun- 
fod. He was represented with two 
nces, one on the front, the other on 
^ back of his head, one 3''outhful, 
•nd the other aged. A gateway — 
often erroneously called a temple — 
^bich stood close by the Forum in 
^ome, and had two doors opposite 
h> each other, which, in time of war, 
vcre always open, and in time of 
peace were closed, was dedicated to 
Janus by Numa. The myth nuikes 
nim to Ihave been the most ancient 
«ng of T^ium or Ktruria, where he 
bospitably received Saturn when ex- 
pelled from Crete by Jupiter. 

Jaqoea (ja'kwes or jftks; Fr, pron. 
abak). A lord attending upon the 
exiled duke, in Shakespeare's "As 
Ton Like It." 

** JaqwM is the only pignrdy eon- 



thinks, and doM — nothing. His whole 
occupation is to aa)Ui*e hi^ miud ; and be 
is toUUly xenrdkes of his body and his 
Ibrtunes. lie la the prince of |thilosoph> 
Seal tillers ; hU only paasion Is thought ; 
he sets no Tulue on any thing but aa it 
avrves as food for reflection. He ran ' furk 
melancholy out of u Fong, as a weaeel 
sucks eggs ; ' the motley fool, ' who mor> 
ala on the time,* Is the greatest prin he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or- 
lando's passion for Rosalind as some dJs- 
paragement of his own passion for ab* 
street truth ; and lesTes the duke, as 
soon as be is restored to his sovereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted it 
and turned hermit." UojUitt. ** Jaques 
is a morose, eynical, querulovu old fol- 
low, who has been a bad young one. Ha 
doas not have sad moments, but *■ auUen 
fits,' as the doke saya. His melancholy 
is morbid, and is but the ft>ult of thai 
utter loss of mental tone which results 
from yean of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generous sentiment, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare.^* 

R, 0, Wkit9, 

Indeed, my loHl, 
The melaaefaoly «AiQ«e« grieres at tliat 



That mofley clown In Arden wood, 
"Whom hamorons Jliafves with onTy Ttewed, 
Mot even that down could ampUiy 
On thti trite text ao lone m I. ^Ki* W. Sooti, 

The forest- walki of Arden't ftdr domain, 
Vhere Jaquf* Ibd his Molltaiy vein, 
No pencirs aid as jret had dared supply, 
Sean only by the InteUectual ey«. 

CkturhtLtmA, 

J'am'dj^oe. A prominent figure in 
Dickens's ** Bleak House," distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good 5ense,"and for 
always paying, ** The wind is in the 
east,*^* when any thing went wrong 
with him. The famous suit of " Jam- 
dyce rs. Jamdyce," in this novel, is a 
satire upon the Court of Chancery. 

J«rMe, Balllie Nio'^L A prominent 
and admirable character in bir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy.*' Ho is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins- 
man of Rob Roy. 

4^ " Nothing ean promise lees origi- 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
eoncated, petulant, purse-ptoud trades- 
man, fViIl of his own and his fother^s to* 
cal dignity and importance, and of nier- 
eantlie and Presbyterian fomuOitiea, and 
totally without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the story but give bail, 



4^ " jaqwes u um only pvwy eon- 
tanplatiTe eharaeter In Shakespeare. He 

and Balea to whlek the aumbeis after eertala weeds lefor, see pp. zIt-xxzU. 
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takeftJoonMTtaiidiiianylitetoald. But 

the coange, tha genenwlty, and the frank 
naivete and wanu-heartednesSf which are 
united to these unpromising ingredients, 
and abore all, perhape, the ^llieland 
blnde of him that warms at tliae dalt 
tales o* Tentnreeome deeds and escapes, 
tho^ thej afe all sinfa* Tanities,' and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Bob Roy, *set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
ahip o^ the Lennox [i. e. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole countyjj and 
the mlsfortane o* some folk losing life by 
him, was an honester man than stude on 
any o' their hanks,' make him both origi- 
nal and interesting.'* Senior. 

JiL'BOD. (-8n). [Gr. lo^wv.] (Gr. 4' 
Rom. Myth. ) A famous Grecian hero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 

Sonautic ex^dition, and a sharer in 
le Calydonian boar-hunt. He inar- 
ried Medea, and afterward Creusa. 

Javert (zhft'vfip, 64). A character in 
Victor Hugo's "Les. Miserables;" 
an impersonation of the inexorable- 
ness of law. 

Jeames. An old English form of 
Jametj so pronounced, and often so 
spelt, m the best society, till the end 
of ^e last century, when it became 
connned to the lower classes. Re- 
cently, owing to the popularity of 
Thackeray's ''Jeames's Diary," it 
has Inquired a proverbial cuirencv 
as a designation of a footman, or of 
a flunky. It has also been applied 
to the London " Morning Post/* the 
organ of the " haristocr^y." 

buf I heartily vcnSS W^^J?^^**"^* 5 y*"» 
•erve his Sirl/iW^r.ocl JT^iT**" ^ P^l 
h-U, «d £• deliSt?iKS£^*JS.^««-' 

pr., John with the sworl.] A'syml 
Bphcal name given to BonapartTbr 
his partisans in Fmn<«A ^iT P . "Z 
to eiffect his resto^olT "^ "^^^V^^^ 
the allied sove?^!!?.*' J? jf^^^^after 

him to Elba, in Tsuf ^ ^^^^^ 

Jean Jacques (zh6n ^hafc an ao^ 
Christian names nf -R-T ' *^» "2)- 
1778), the diSSgSistev'" Pl^ 

IP For the -~ "" — 



LMiitlonBecretajy tohim [Count d«:^mg. 
JfSme readeiB may remember. Corfcrfe. 

That la almost the only n""?*'" ^ s^^ 
JiicgMM to which 1 can cheerftaUy imbacnbel 

Jeaaijean(zh6n/zh6n%62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean Paul (or zh6ngp6i^l). The name 
under which the eminent German 
author, Jean Paul Friedrich Kichter 
(1763-1825), wrote, and by which be 
is most familiarly known. 

Jerfipey's Campaifi3i. A name given 
by King James II. to the jumaal 
expedition through the west of Eng- 
land, headed bv Lord Chief Justace 
Jeffreys, in 16S6. See Bia>ody Aa- 

8IZE8.. 

JellJ^-bj^, Mrs. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of " Bleak House ; " a type 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk'in$. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It was first 
given, in " Punch," to a writer ibr 
the London "Morning Post," — said 
to have been originally a footman,— 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fiishionable and aristocratic 
society betrayed the ingrained servil- 
itv, priggishness, and vulgarity of Jm 
character. 

Jenk'ins, "Winl-fired. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble's majd, Jn 
Smollett's "Expedition of Hmnphiy 
Clinker." 

Jenk'in-soii, Spliraiin (-sn). A swin- 
dling rascal in Goldsmith's " Vi<»r of 
Wakefield," who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap- 
pearance, his great apparent devout- 
ness, his learned talk about <»J 
mogony," and l^is loudly professea 
admiration of the piood Doctors 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See pRiMRosB, The Rev. Doctor. 

Je-ponl-mo, or Ht'Sr-ont-mj*. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled Tbe 
Spanish Tragedy;" — n«ed m w« 
phrase, " Goby, Jeronimo," an »" 
pression made almost proverbial oj 
the ridicule of contemporary wtitea. 
In the original, these words ate 
spoken bv Hiexonymo, or Jerommo, 
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' to iumself, OB finding lib apidieation 
to the king improper at the moment 
Hence, probably, the word go-by^ sit- 
n^ring a putting or thrusting aaiae 
withoirt notice. 

Jes'a^xnj^ Bride. A by-name given 
to Miss Maiy Homeck, afterward 
Mrs. Gwrn. She was a contempo- 
1*7 and frkskd of Goldsmith, who 
B supposed to have been in love with 
hfir. 

Jm'aSh^. The beautiful daughter of 
Miytock, m Shakespeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is beloved by 
Lormzo. 

49" **J«89iea, though nrapttrly kept 
nbomiMte, Is oertainiy — 

*A.nM»tbeutifta p«saa, k nuwt iw«et J«w.' 

^ ouoiot be calted a sketch ; or, if a 
Ketch, she ia like one of those dashed off 
in Kloviiig colors from the rainbow palette 
01 a Rubou ; she has a rich tint of Ori- 
vitalism shed over her, worthy of her 
SMtena origin." Jfr«. Jamesoti. 

^«w, The Wandering. {LaLJudonu 
soa MortaUsy the undying Jew; Gcr. 
^ JSwigtr Jude, Ft. Le Jmf 
rTJ^^^ An imaginanr personage, 
^o owes his existence "to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ's 
pMaon. As the Saviour was on the 
^y to the nlace of execution, over- 
cwnc with the weight of the cross, he 
jMoed to rest on a stone before the 
noBse of a Jew, whom the stoiy calls 
'"^'w^ntt, who drove him away wiUi 
cmjes. Jesus calmly repUed, *^Thou 
*Mt TOider on the earth till I re- 
**BnL** The astonished Jew did not 
come to hunself till the crowd had 
Pjwed, and the streets were empty, 
wiven by fear and remorse, he nas 
"fflce wandered, according to the 
c^nunand of the Lord, from place to 
P*^> tod has never yet be«n able 
™ find a grave. According to another 
•^^wnt, he was Pontius Pilate's 
{?'^^ and his original name was 
^'«*9>*«&tt. Soon after the Saviour's 
J^'^xion, he became converted, and 
"^k the name ofJosq^, At the end 
of eveiy hundred years, he falls into 
* fit or trance, upon which, when he 
l^oven, he returns to the same state 
^[y^th he was in when our Saviour 
^''"Bred, being about thirty years of 



age. He rememben aU the cireiiiii- 

stanceaof the death and resurrection 
of Christ ; the saints that arose with 
him ; the composing of the Apostles* 
Creed; and the preaching and dis- 

Krsions of the apostles Uiemselves. 
the fourteenth oentuiy, he was 
called Isaac Lakediom^ or La^Hedem; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter* 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him perpetual lift. 

49* Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. 
Albans (d. 1287), and Bfatthew Paris (d. 
1269), a Benedictine monk of the Oongre- 
gation of Clugny, and likewise of the 
moosslexT of St. Albans, give us the old- 
est teadioons of the Wandering Jew. Ao- 
cording to Meniel (" History of Oennan 
Poetry "), the whole tradition is but an 
aUegory. the Wandering Jew symbolising 
heathenism. M. Laerouc sn^ntests that ii 
represents the Hebrew zace dispersed and 
wandering throughout the earth, but not 
destroyed. In Qermany, the tradition of 
the Wandering Jew became oonneotsd 
with John Bultadosns, a real person. The 
story of this Jew was printed in 1602, and 
frequently afterward. He is said to have 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, again in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age and decrepitude. Bui 
last recorded apparition was at Brussels, 
in April, 1774. Southey, in his poem of 
" The Curse of Kehama^* and Oroly, In 
his romance entitled "Salathiel," trace 
the course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
violation of the whole legend ; and Sugrate 
Sue adopted the name as the title of one 
of his most popular and most immoral 
novels ("Le Jnif Errant"), though the 
Jew scarcely flguies at all in the work. 

MSf "Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
laust. He shuns life, and seeks deliver- 
ance from its pains, while Faust seeks to 
etorniae the moment." Grds9«i Trans, 

Coppet, ... in short, tradged and harried 
hither and thither, inconstant as an ^nia- 
JtUtnm^ and reitless as the Wcmdering Jew. 

Oarkfk, 

Jewish Fla^. A title bestowed upon 
Philo Judseus, the Alexandrian Jew 
and Platonist, who flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Jewkes, Mrs. (jaks). A hateful char- 
acter in Richardson*s " Pamela." 

Jea'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ahab, 
an inAonous king of Israel. How 
^e came to her end may be seen in 
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S Kmm ix. a0-a7. The name is 
proverbiallj used to desi^piate a 
Bhowily drewed vroman of fnul morals 
or suspected respectability. It has 
been applied in this sense fiv>m the 
time of the Poritaus. 

Fhiloaophe- flenttmentallnB, wliat hast 
tboa to do witiv peace when ray raoCher'it 
name it Jezebel t Carlylc 

Jingle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens's 
"Pickwick Papers." He is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs. 

Jinnestaoi. See DjiiTNBSTAsr. 

J. J. Initials used, particnlarly by 
writers of the last century, to desig- 
nate Rousseau, the celebrated author 
of the "Confessions," whose Chris- 
tian names were Jean Jacques, or 
John James. 

Joaa. The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common- 
ly called Jitdy. 

1 confess, that, were it saib to cherish snch 
dreams r.t all, I should more cnioy the thouefat 
of remaining behind tho curtain unseen, like 
the inii;enious manager of Punch and his wife 
Joan^ and emojinj; the astonishment and 
coigcctnres ofmy audience. Sir W. Scott. 

JQeaa^ Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, who is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series of 
popes between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III., about 853-855, under the name 
of John, The subject of this scan- 
dalous story is said to have been a 
young woman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left her 
home in man's disguise, with her 
lover, a very learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law; afterward 
she went to Kome, where she became 
cquall}^ proficient in sacred learning, 
for wliicn her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of Leo, she 
was unanimously elected as his suc- 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, however, became 
pregnant, and one day, as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, 
she was seized with the pains of 
child-labor, on the road between tho 
Colosseum and the church of St. 



Clement ; and thfere she died, «Ad tna 
buried without any honors, alter a 
pontiticate of two years, five monthai 
and four days. 

49* The first to mention this doleetai^ 
ble piece of scandal was Marianas Scota& 
a monk of the abbey of Fuida, who died 
at Mainz in 1086 ; bnt the authenticity of 
the MS. attributed to him is very doubt- 
ful. The story in giveD mote cireumstan- 
tially by Martinus Polonns, a Cistereiui 
monk, and confessor to Gregory X. It ia 
also mentioned by Stephen de Boarbon, 
\rho wrote about 1225. " Until the Re^ 
ormation," says Gibbon. '' the tale was 
repeated and believed without offraae.*' 
The learned Calvinist diTine, DaiM Moa- 
4<d, demmtstrated its historical tsnund- 
lessnees ; yet attempts have occasionally 
been made, since his time, to maintain 
the truth of the tradition. Panviniua 
and other writers find the origin of the 
ftble in the eflbminaey or licentious' 
nefls of Pope John XIT.. who was kiUed 
in 964, while prosecating an nnlawfol 
intrigue. There is an ancient mfaraele- 
play upon tiiis sulgect, in Qexman, en- 
titled '* The Canonisation of Pope Joan, 
1480," which was widely diffused, and 
did much to shake the popular xerer- 
ence for the Papal See. 

Jo-oa8't&. [Gr. "Iwcicmi.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom. Miftk. ) The mother of CEdipus, 
whom she married unknowingly, and 
to whom she bore Eteoclea and Poly* 
nices. 

Jockey of 19'orfolk. An epithet c<m- 
ferred upon Sir John, son of Sir Rob- 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magnificence of his estate 
and for the high offices which he 
held. In 1485, he accompanied his 
master, Richard III., to the field of 
Bosworth, and, notwithstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

" Jocketi of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon, tixy master, is bonj^ and sold," 

which was posted on his tent during 
the night before the battle, ho entered 
into the fight, and paid the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, being one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, in Shakespeare^s ^' Much Ado 
about Nothing." 

2. A Franciscan friar, in Shake- 
speare's " Romeo and Juliet." 
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/obn» Wxitsti 8«e Friar Jomr. 

John-A-drMuns. A name apparently 
coined to suit a dreaming^ stupid 
character, a ** dreaming John/' as it 
weie* 

T«t L 
A dun and mnddj-incttled nwcal, jpcak, 
IJke,AA«-<Kclrea-n«, ttttpMgnuitoriQy e»QM, 
And can lay nothing* 5AoiL 

John OomxMUijr, See Company, 
Jomc 

Jbhimx Beba. A sobriquet given by 
the soldiers of the Umted States 
•nny, in the time of the late Rebel- 
boa, to the ** Confederate " soldiers. 
It is said to have originated in a 
taunting remark addressed to a rebel 
picket, to the effect that the Southern 
States relied on ''John Bull" to help 
them gun their independence, and 
that the picket himself was no better 
thttia^'John Bull;" an accusation 
^hich he indignantly denied, saying 
that he would " as soon be called a 
•nigger' as a 'Johnny Bull.' " 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, kin^ of 
Inaelf famous for his tender fnend- 
ship — " passing the love of women '* 
-^ibr David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. " The soul of Jonathan 
^n» knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 
(1 Sain, xviii. 1.) 

Jo&athazi, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, I>a'Ty. A fkmiliar name 
aouMi^ sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was supposed to 
g^de over the demons of the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
tnd was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp ' 
teetn in his enormous mouth, open« 
ing great frightful eyes, and nostrils 
whicn emitted blue names. The 
ocean is still termed by sailors, Z>(wy 
Jones's Locker. 

The heads of OpDmlttoti, the Fltte and 
eHwra of that conniry [England] . . . wish 
tear OtnoTer saft enotieh (saft In Davy 
J6im^» locker. If that would do); but are tired 
ef mbsidixini;, and flrhtiDff, and tumultinr 
all the world over, for that Ugh end. Oariifk. 

Jones. Tom. The hero of Fielding's 
novel entitled " The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling;" represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and 



JOU 

manly spirit, mingled with thenghi- 
less dissipation. 



" Our iromortsl FMdiDg was of 

the younger branch of tho Xarls of Dsa- 
bigh, who drew their origin fhmi the 
Counts of Hapsburg. . . . Far dlflenat 
have been the Ibrtunei of the Kni^lsh and 
German dlTiaiona of the Ikmilj. . . . The 
SQCoemors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of Sogland ; bat the romanee 
of * Tom Jones,' that ezquMto picture of 
human manners, will outlive the palaee 
of the Kaouxlal and the Imperial eagle of 
Austria." OtMoM. 



'' I eannot say that I thfaik Mr. 
Jones a virtuous eharaoter ; I eannot nj 
but that I think Fielding's eTident lUdag 
and admlratloo Ibr Mr. Jones ahow that 
the great humorist's moial sense was 
blunted by his life, and that here \xk art 
and ethics there b a great error. ... A 
hero with a Hawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 
pay his Undlady, and Is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, Is absurd, and hit 
claim to heroic rank untenable." 

ZnacMfvy. 

Jdrmrmgand (yoFmdbn-ji^dO* [Old 
Norse, j&rmuny great, universal, and 
cam/r, serpent] (Scand, MyA,) A 
fearful serpent, the offspring of Loki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds Midgard. where 
he is to remain until Ragnarok. He 
is represented by the poets as hold- 
ing his tail in his mouta. 

Josse, M. (mos'e-6' zhos). A Jeweler 
in Molidre's comedy, " L*Amour M^ 
decin," whose advice to a fHend who 
consults him is that of a man who 
wishes to dispose of his merchandise. 
The expression, ^^Voua ites orfevre^ 
M, Jotsty^ You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
France, to any one who seeks to ad- 
vance his own interests at the ex- 
pense (^ another. 

Jdtunheiin (yo't66n-hIm'). (ScomA. 
Mjftk,) The abode of the Jotnn, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

Jourdain, M. (mos'e^' zhoofM&*% 
62). The hero of Moli^re^s comedy, 
** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; " repre- 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having suddenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in the 
front ranks of society, in those aocom- 
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iMnMatB, irbdiier mentsl or per- 
MoaL which cannot be gracefiuly ac- 
qnirad after the early part of life is 



it,iiTe their »*>«»»«• •'S2S}i^%Ki 
M [t. e, wilaoui knoving itj. -Lcipm. 

Jooznte des Dupes (zhoof^nt' dA 
dnp, 34). See Dat of Dothb. 

Jore. See Jupitkr. 

Ja^eose, lA (1* zhwo/yoz', ^V- P^ 
Gamdioia.] The sword of Charie- 
gmgne; — so called in the romances 
of chivaliy. It bore the inscription, 
•* Decern pr<Bcq»torum cuttoe Carobu,'' 

Joyeame Garde, Ia (U zhwo'yoz' 
gaid). The residence of the famous 
Lancelot du Lac, commonly said to 
haTe been at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He having successfully defended the 
honor of Queen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused her of pois- 
oning his brother). King Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him 
Sie castle which had oeen the scene 
of the queen's vindication, and named 
it " La Joyeuse Garde " in memory of 
the happy event. See Madob, Sir. 
[Written also Joyous Gard and 
Garde Joyesse.] 

• The Garde Jovesae, amid the tale, 
Hisrh reared its gUttenng headi 
And AvalonV enchanted yato ^ „ ^ 
In all its wonders spread. 5tr W. Scott. 

Jnaai, Don. See Don Juan. 
Judge Iiynch. See Lynch, Judge. 

Judidotui Hooker, The. See Hook- 
er, The Judicious. 

Jndith. The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc- 
rypha; a beautiful Jewess of Bethu- 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofernes, 

feneral of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
oth her life and her chastity in jeop- 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accopa- 
plished her object, and escaned with 
the head of Aolofemes to Bethulia; 
whereupon her fellow-townsmen, in- 
spired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
rushed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated them. The 
story, if not altogether fictitious, as 
many think it to be, is a legend 



iboided upon some faet not 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Pimch, in the 
modem puppet-show of "Punch and 
Judy." See Punch. 
Jug'fier-n4ut. [Sansk. JagtumeUka, 
lord 'of the world.] {Hindu M^fh.) 
A name of Vishnu, of whom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemant, or 
Jaggemaut Pun, a town in Orissa. 
tSs idol is one of the diief objects 
of pilgriinage in India, and has ac- 
quir^ great notoriety in consequesce 
of the fanatical practioe, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ- 
ers, of throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried in 
procession, in the hope of attaini^ 
eternal bltss by such a sacrifice of 
their lives. [Written also Jag ger- 
naut] 
Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
by Proteus, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Gientlemen of Yenma." 

Julie (zhii'lc', 34). The herome of 
Moliere's comedy, "Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac." 

Juli-et (6). 1. A lady, in Shake- 
speare's "Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Claudio. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare 8 
tragedy of "Romeo and Juliet." 

jM- '' Juliet is a child whose intoadct- 
tion in loving and being loved whirtoawy 
the little reason she may have posseMw. 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to piaej 
her among the gt»tf«nale char«cte« or 
Shakegpeare'fl creation." Hallam. au 
Shakeepeare'8 women, being essenOauj 
women, either love, or have loved, or«» 
capable of loving ; but Juliet is lore it- 
self. The passion is her state of bong, 
and out of it she has no existence. JJ» 
the soul within hersonl ; the pulse wittm 
her heart ; the life-blood along her nm^ 
» blending with every atom of her frme- 
The love that is so chaste and dignified m 
Portia; so airy-delicate and fearle« » 
Miranda; so swetetly confiding in r«^ 
dita; so playAxlly fcnd In RosaKodj* 
constant in Imogen ; so devoted ioJJJ' 
demona ; so fervent in Helen ; so teaaer 
in Viola, — is each and all of these in J*' 
Uet." Mrs. Jamfso*- 

The hyperbole ^JWirt seemed to b«J«5; 
fled with reBpect to them. •• Upon t hetrtw" 
shame was ashamed to Bt." ■«— tar. 
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JteiM^ Jennie. A psendonym of Mrs. 
J. C. Croiy, mn American aathoreas 
of dw presoit day. 

JVAi-na (or jOn'Tns, 6). A celebimt- 
cd pseudoDvm, under which a series 
ef rmarkahile political letters were 
peblislied at intervals from 17G9 to 
177i» IB the *" Public Advertiaer," 
then the most popular newspaper in 
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la tlMM letton, the writer who 
oodkr this tigiiataie 
c«d all tiM pabOo chueems of the 
4w ciownacfted with the govemiiMmt, and 
M not qian cv«n rojaltj itirif . Xrrwy 
coi^jt be devised by the gOT- 
pronpCed by private indifl^ 
to disoover ttkeir an- 
Iwt in Tsin. ^* It is not ia the nir 
>'or things," be writes to his pablisher, 
' yon «r any body elm should know 
I Biake myself known ! aU arts, 
rewanfe, wooJd be ioef- 
In another place he raaarks, 
** I ana the sole depositsry of my secret, 
and it shatt dm with me." Haoy eon- 
BRS, however, have been stuted on 
aub ject of tnis great pusde; aod 
Bnxico, VnittMn Gerard Hamilton (eem- 
afeonly celled " Single -speech Hamil- 
tam "K John Wlikee. Lonl Chatham, Mr. 
F^"*"*1[ (affeerward Lord* Ashburtoo), 
Irford Gooiige Sackville (afterward liOrd 
Oiimeiii), Serieant Adsir, the Rev. J. Ro- 
John Roberts, Chsrks Lloyd, 
met Dycr^ Oeneral Charles Lee, Hugh 
Bayd, OotonallBeac Baire, Sir PhiUp Fian- 
ciB,aad many other oninent names, have 
an bean identifted by different inquirers 
with Junina. The evidence whi«i has 
presented to prove that Sir Philip 
the author of these memo- 
TSble phiHp^es, though entirely cirrum- 
BtsnllsK is very strong. MacauUy thinks 
It sniieiaftt ** to support a verdict In a 
civiL, nay, in a criminal proeeedlng." For 
the whole question of the autbonhip of 
** Junius," the inquirer will do weU to 
esnsnit the articles that have appeered 
en this subject in '* Notes and Queries," 
and in the ^^Atheomum" since 1848. See 
also Jmcius in AQIbone^s ** Dictionary of 
Authors." 

Tim aich Intrlfnaer, whom, to an en ex- 

ef Jhaima, treecheiy Itoelf could not 

M Mt one moment neeriv eansbt in 

lovm too*. 5Er W. ScotU 



Yu'no. (Gr. <f Horn, JfffA.) The 
daughter of Saturn and ()ps, the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the oueen of 
heaven, and the ^ardian aeity of 
women, especially married women. 



Be,iadeUiht . . 
SmHed with snperior lovei at Jupiter 
On Jtmo smile*, when he impiena the donds 
Ttaet shed Majr iowei*. ""- 



Junto. (£fi^. BUL) a small knot of 
distinffuished men in the time of Wil- 
liam 111. ( 1690), who, under this name, 
exercised over the Whig body, by 
their counsel during twenty troubled 
years, an authority of which, Miys Ma- 
caulay, there is perbap« no parallel in 
histon*, ancient or modem. Kussell,^ 
Lord -keeper Somera, and Charlea 
Montague were prominent members 
of it. 

Ju'kil-tSr. [Lat, a contraction oiJHa- 
tU or JHt$ ( « Artiai, heaven ) pater ; 
u e., the lather of heaven, or heaveiJy 
ihther.f {Gr. 4 Monu Myth.) A 
son of satum and Opa, brother and 
hnelxand of Juno, tne father and 
king of ffoda and men, and the su- 
preme ruler of the universe. As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies; hence 
his numerous epithets, such as Pfm' 
rias (the rain -giver), Tomms (the 
thunderer), Fumnnator (the light- 
ning-widder), and the like. [CiOled 
also Jore and Zfas.] 

JtLlpI-t&* OarO^e. A sobriquet gir- 
en to the Rev. Alexander Caifyla 
(1722-1805), minister of Inveiesk, in 
Scotland, remarkable for his magnif- 
icent head, which was considered 
worthy of being a model for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans. 



'' The grandest demigod T ever saw 

was Dr. Carly le, minister of Munvlburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carlyle^ Ihr hav- 
ing sat more than once fbr the king eC 
g«Nls and men to Gavin Hamilton.** 

Sir W, Stoti, 

Ju't>I-tfr Soft^in. A nickname given 
bytheAbb^ de Pradt to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on account of the mix- 
ture in his character of greatness and 
|i;oodneas with irregularity of imag- 
uation and a disposition to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his £^*ptian 
campaign, led to conduct half impi- 
ous, half childish. See Scapin. 

Jtl-tor^l. The sister of King Tnr- 
nus; changed into a fountain of the 
same name, the waters of whicii were 
med in the sacrifices of Vesta. See 

TURNVS. 
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Kaf, Mount. See Mouirr Caf. 



_iil'y^. The heroine of Southcy's 
poem, " The Curae of Kehama." 

Kftma (ki'mJ), or Eftmadeva (kft- 
mft-da'vll). {Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and allusion in Sanskrit 
poetry. His power is so much ex- 
alted that even the ^od Brahnia is 
said to succumb to it. He is de- 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the symbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hands a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides five arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a flower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

Kotherine. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor *8 Lost." 

Kay, Sir. A foster-brother of King 
Arthur, and a rude and boastful 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of Arthur's court. He is 
generally made by the romancers the 
first to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
failure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deserving, and less 
boastful, knight [Written also 
Queux.] 

Xe-h&'m^. A Hindoo rajah, who ob- 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
m Southey's poem entitled "The 
Curse of Kehama." 

Keith, Wise "Wife of. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

Kenip'fer-li4a'§en (-zn). A name as- 
sumed by Robert Pearce Gillies, a con- 
tributor to " Blackwood's Magazine," 
and one of the interlocutors in the 
" Noctes Ambrosians " of that work. 

Ken'n^-qTihair (-kw&r). [Scot., 
Don't-know-where. Comp. Ger. 
Weistniditioo.'^ A Scottish name 
for any imaginary locality. 



It would be a miMpprehenrioii to tm pptme , 
because Melnwe may in general XMwa for 
iLJamaguhair, or because it agrees with i»G«nea 
of the ^ Monastery " in the eircnmstaBcea of 
the drawbridge, the mill-dam, and ottterpoiatt 
of resemblance, that therefore an accaraie or 
perfect local ■imilitude is to befound in alltiw 
particulars of the picture. Sir W. SeetL 

Kent, Holy Maid of, or Kun pC 
See Holy Maid of Kbnt. 

Kerr, Or'phetLs C. (4). [That is. Of- 
fice-seeker.] The nom de plum€ of 
Robert H. Newell, a humorous and 
popular American writer oi the pna- 

ent day. 

Eetcli, Jack. A hangman or execu- 
tioner; — so called in Kngland, from 
one John Ketch, a wretch who lived 
in the time of James II., and made 
himself universally odious by tin 
butchery of many brave and noble 
victims, particularly those sentenced 
to death by the infamous Jeffreys 
during the "Bloody Assizes." The 
name is thought by some to be de- 
rived from Kichafd Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tvbum, near Lon- 
don, where criminals were formeriy 
executed. 

Ket'tle-dniin'xiile, Gktbriel (-dmm^- 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Key of Christendom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the cafHtal 
of Hungary, on account of its political 
importance, its situation on the Dan- 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, bat 
was finally wrested from them in 
the year 1686. 

Key of Bussia. An appellation popu- 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortined 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele- 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the Gulf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com- 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Key of the Mediterranean. A name 



■V* For flM ** Kof toUM Sehemt of Piwrniriotton," with Am moctampttajiag 



Ksr 1 

qomtly ftiTca to Iha fbrfftM ot 
bmJtw, Which to *aa>B extent cooi- 
lods tba entrance to the Uedil«iia- 
LD Scm frum the AtluitK> 
-Mtma State. The Slale of 
H^lnBu; — ' M called Inim ita 
rinK been tlie c«ntnl Sute of the 
MD at the dnie of Iha tbnoatian of 
CoDiititatiaii. If theuameaofthe 



lliirteen original Slates are arranEcd 
in the fonn of aa arch. PeatDvlrm- 



of " A Golden Legend " by Thomat 
Hood; an beireaa with great ejcpecta- 
IWBB and an arUliciarieK of solid 

Bob and Oobblor. King Heniy 
Tin. and m certain menj London 
cebbler, who fonn the mbject of one 
<f the many papular taleii in which 
the aoTereign ia represented as visit- 
kf the humble subject in dicguise. 

Ens AitliiiT. A famoni kin^ of 
Btitun, eupposed to have flourished 
at (he time of the Saxon inTasion, 
~ ' * e died at Glastoubuiy, ' 
;6--~ '- ^- 

iThidT i 

,' has been overlsid with i 
man; abaurd fictions bv the monkish 
dutHijclera and mediarral poets and 
nmaacers. that monv have em>ne- 
Mulr re);arded him 'as altiigelber a 
niTlhical neisona(;e. The uatial resi- 
dence of King Arthur was said to be 
al Carleon, on the UbV, in Wales, 



knigfala went ont to all coontiiet. In 

hberete the enchanted, enchain giaoti 
and maUcious dwarls, and ensa^ in 
other chivalrous adventures. A popu- 



lar 



lief w 



ngtha Britons thai Arthur 
wu uui ueaii, but had been canied 
off to be healed of hia wounds in 
fiuiy-land. and that ha would re- 
appear to avenge his countrj-men, and 
reaume the Bovervignty of Britain. 
This legend was proverbially referred 
to in tha Uiddle Ages, in 'speaking 
<rf' thoae who indulged rain hopes 
or cherished absum expectations- 
According (0 another account, Arthur 
was buried by his sister the Ihirr 
Uorgana, in ihe vale of AVaJon, fif- 
teen feet deep, and his tomb bore Ihia 
inscription, - 

Hnl Arthur U«.Uii( nan, udklii(k> Ik 
GiralduB Cambnnsis states, that, in 
the reign of Ueniy II.. a leaden cross 
bearing the inscription, "Uitjaect 
tfpuitut inff^tus iiex Art/iurH9 in 
iiuuZd Avidknid" lien 



of Ave 



IS King Anbor 
i Touna in the ccTncteiy 
irv AbbcT, under a ttana 
lelow the surface; and 
!l below this, was fbund 



with thii H?SEe'i7£d 
Shill llh bU MMlTT'i fctM sbiiTa Ihi iMto 

EinsBombk. See Bomba. 

Oxiti Oam-bT'aAt. The hero of " A 
Lamentable Tragedy '■ of the same 
name, by Thomas Preston, an elder 
contemporary of Shakespeare ; a 

iTBiletn bv Falstaifs allnsion to him in 
Shakesp^re's " 1 Henry IV." i». ii., 
■• ■■- up of ■- 



make mine eves look i«d': for 

speak in passion, and I will do it in 
Kfng Camhysaa- irein." 
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▼•fall ** an tr« eonm«iid«d to steiidjuid de- 
liver on the king's highway ? " Oir W. Scott. 

Xing Camttyae^ vein is, after all, but a woith- 
lew one; no vein for a wiee man. Veoriifle. 

JDng Cole. A legendary king of 
Britain, who reigned, as the old 
chronicles inform us, in the third 
century after Christ. According to 
Bobert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the successor of Asclepiad. He 
is Anther relegated to the reakns of 
&ble by the rhyme that sings, — 

*• Old King Cole 
Was a merry old aonl. 
And a meny old aonl was he.* 

See Halliwell's ** Nursery Rhymes of 
England,^* where much cnnous in- 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The venerable £1119 CoJe would find few 
■ubjects here to acJcnowledge his monarchy 
ofiiifUL JB.F. Wk^iple. 

Sins Cotton. A popular personifica- 
tion of the great staple production of 
the Southern States of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
seems to have been first asserted bv 
Mr. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered by 
him in the senate of the United 
States, on the 4th of March, 1858, 
from which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 

" No : you dare not make war upon eot- 
ton. No poweron earth darea to make war 
upon it. Cotton is king. Until lately, the 
l^nk of England was king ; but she tried 
to put her screws, as usual, the foil be- 
flftre the last, on the cotton crop, and was 
utterly yaaquished. The last power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 
■ has looked at recent events, that cotton 
Is supreme ? " 

When ... the pedigree of SSng Cotton Is 
traced, he is found to be the lineal child of the 
- Tariff; called into being by a specific dutyi 
reared by a tax laid upon the mannfiicturinr 
industiy of the North, to create the culture or 
the raw material in the South. £. Everett. 

Xtng lS8'^h^•m^re. The hero of an 
ancient and beautifiil legend, which, 
according to Bishop Percy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
of the Saracens or Moors, whose em- 

5>ire was not fully extinguished be- 
bre the year 1491. Sir Walter Scott 
suggests that an old romance, entitled 



^'How the Khig of Estmnreland 
married the dau^ter of the King of 
Westmureland," may have been the 
origin of the legend. 

_ Franooni (fWja/ko'ne', 62). A 
nickname given to Joachim Mmrat 
(1767-1815), a famous French, gen- 
eral, from a celebrated mountebank 
of that name, on account of bis frin- 
tastic love of finery in dress. See 
Handsome Swordsman. 

Kins Goldemar. See 6oij>skab, 
Kino. 

Kins Ounther. See Gunther, 
Kino. 

King Horn. The hero and title of a 
French metrical romance, the woik 
of a poet who calls himself " Mestre 
Thomas," held by some to be a 
composition of the latter part of the 
twelfth century, and the original of 
the English ** Home Childe," or 
^ Geste of Kyng Horn." By othen, 
the English 'poem is resrarded as the 
earlier of the two. Bishop Percy 
ascribed the English ** King Horn " 
to so early a date as ** within a oen- 
tuxy after the Conquest," although, 
in its present form, it is probably not 
older than the latter part of the thir- 
teenth centuiy. 

King: Iiog. A character in a cele- 
brated fiible of JEsop, which relates 
that the frogs, grown weary of livii^f 
without government, petitioned Jnp^ 
ter for a king, and that, in response 
to their reauest, he threw down a 
log among tnem for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appear- 
ance of their king, on becouune 
familiarized to his presence, ana | 
learning his true character, expe- ; 
rienced a complete dhange of feelingi 
their dread being 'turned into the 
utmost contempt. They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some sa}'', a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasiu)le voracity. Find- 
ing that neither their liberty, prop- 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more to 
Jupiter for another king ; but instead 



For ths **K«j to the SehenM of Froaunciation,'* with the afBoompanying S^jfl$aaAma, 
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fffg^Yiag ihma. oim, he Mtamed this 

aaswer merely: ** They that will not 

be contented when they are well, 

miBt be patient when things go 

amiss.^* 

8a^ when Jor^'a Mock dew«nded fiom on 

Ugh* ■ . • 
Load thunder to ita bottom shook the boff, 
Aad the house nattoa eroaked, ** Godnve 

T do Bot ft&d throochovi the whole of It 




tiftd sorwnor, and a ease unuumUeled. ex- 
eeplfaiS in the rdcn of the iHnstrious JTuia 
Xof, ftom whom, it ia hinted, the renowned 
Van TwiUer wna « lineal deaoendant 

W.'Irviitff. 

SQe-maker, The. A title popularly 

conferred upon Kicbard Nevil, Ea^rl 

of Warwick (d. 1471), who was 

diiefly mstnunental in deposing 

King Henry VI., and raising the 

Dakeof York to the throne aa £d- 

irard IV., and who afterward put 

Edward to flight, and restored the 

crown to Heniy. 

Urns, cratnTfes aAer (bndal timea are paaL 
ve find warriora atill gatlMiring under the old 
oatle-walla, and commanded by a fbudnl lord, 
mt aa in the daya of the Alagr-moler, who, no 
doobt, often mustered his retainers in the 
aame mvket-pLace where I tieheld this mod- 
en rqtiment. iTaiclftome. 

Kixis 17ibeliuur (ne^bft-Id&ng). A 
king of the Nibelungen, a mythical 
Burgandian tribe, who give name to 
tbe great medieval epic of Germany, 
the ** Nibelungen Lied." He be- 
queathed to his two sons a hoard or 
treasure l>eyond all price or corapu- 
taUon, and incapable of diminution, 
which waa won by Siegfried, who 
made war upon the Nibelungen and 
oAqnered them. See Siegfried. 

Here la learning; an Irregular treasnir, if 

a will, but inexhaustible as tbe hoaid of 
a ^Vitehoq^ which twelve wagons in 
twehre dax^ at the rate of three joumers a 
daj, cottla not carry off. Oourtyle. 

Kns Ko'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti- 
tled " Reinecke Fuchs." See Re- 

KARD. 



of Bark. A sobriquet given by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Christopher III. (d. 1448), king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their having had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 
time of scarcity. Michelet says that 



Christopher himielf wm obliged to 
sabswt temporarily on tha baik of a 
tree, and derived tha nicknamo ftom 
this circumstance. 

Sins of Bftth (3). A title bestowed 
upon Uichard Nash (1674-1761), com- 
monly called '' Beau Nash,** a cele- 
brated master of the ceremonies, or 
president over amusements, at Bath, 
England. His reign continued, with 
undiminished splendor, for fifteen 
years. 

EingofBessars. A sobriquet gives 
to Bampfylde Moore Carew, a noted 
English vagabond, who died m 1768. 
An " Anology ** for his life was writ- 
ten by Robert Goadby (8vo, London. 
1745). • 

Kins of Brave Men. [Fr. Soi du 
BrwttsJ] A surname or title givea 
by the troops mider his command to 
Henry IV. (155^-1610), a valiant and 
successful general. 

Kins of Cota'wduld. Grev Biydffso, 

Lord Chandos (d. 1621 ) ; ~ so caBed 
from his magnificent style of living, 
and his numerous attendants. CvU- 
tcould, or CotsuxUd^ is the name of a 
range of hills in Gloucestershire, in 
the neighborhood of Sudley Castle, 
his lordship's residence. 

Kins of EnffLand'a Viceroy. A 
name given by the French, in de- 
rision, to Louis XVin. (1766-1824). 
on account of his manifestations of 

gratitude to the government of Great 
ritain for the assistance he had 
received from it in recovering the 
throne of his ancestors. 

King of Peuilletons (fi^y'^t^"' 43, 
62). [Fr. U ^i des FtuUUtonsA 
A sobriquet given to Jules Gabriel 
Janin (b. 1804), a clever and ex- 
tremely popular French journalist, 
who for many years was connected 
with the *' Journal des D^bats*'as 
a writer for the '^/eati^etoa,'* or that 
part of the paper devoted to light 
literature and criticism, it being the 
foot of the pa^, and separated from 
the upper portion by a heav}'* line. 

Elng of Kings. [Gr. BatnAnfv Ba- 

aiA^Mv.] 1. A title given to Christ 
in Jiev, xvii. 14. 



wd Ibr the Bemarks and Bolea to which the nttmb«n after ewtala wwda reftr, aee pp. adr-xxatlL 
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2. A title given to AitaxerxeSf or 
Aidi§hir (d. &1), the first Sassanide 
king of Persia. 

King of Men. 1. A title given hj 
Homer, in the *^ Iliad," to Agamem- 
non, kmg of Mycenae. 

wom- 

Jfen, 

1 her 

iobe. " i>c gutncey. 

2. The same title is given to 
Jupiter and to Odin. See Jupiteb 
and Odin. 

King of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhasius of Ephesus, a cele- 
brated painter of antiquity, and the 
contemporary of Zeuxis. According 
to Plutarch, he was accustomed to 
dress himself in a purple robe, and 
wear a crown of gold. 

King of Preachers. [Fr. Le Roi det 
Predicaieurs.J An epithet conferred 
upon Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704), 
a noted French preacher. 

King of Beptiles. [Fr. Le Roi da 
RepHles.'] A nickname given to 
Bernard Germain ^tiennc de la Yille, 
Count Lacdp^de (1768-1825), on ac- 
count of his researches in natural 
history, and also on account of the 
ready eloquence with which he justi- 
fied the arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor Napoleon. He was the 
author of a work entitled " Histoire 
da ReptilesJ'^ 

King of Tars. The subject and title 
of an ancient English metrical ro- 
mance. Tars is Thrace, or, accord- 
ing to some conmientators. Tarsus. 

King of Terrors. A conmion person- 
ification of death. 

Hi* confidence shall be rooted ont of his 
tabernacle, and it shall bring him to the Kmg 
q/* Terron. Job zvilL li. 

Kin^of the Border. A name given 
to Adam Scott of Tushielaw, a noted 
robber who infested the border terri- 
tory of England and Scotland.. 

Kins of the Courts. [Lat. Rex 
Judiciorum.^ An epithet conferred 
by Cicero upon Quintus Hortensius 
(d. B. c. 60), a distinguished Roman 
forensic orator. 

King of the French. [Fr.LeRoides 
Frangais,] The original atylQ or ti- 



tle of the French kings, which wai 

changed into that of *' King of 
France" by Philip Augustus (1179- 
1223). On the 16th of Oct., 1789, the 
National Assembly decreed that tiie 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XVI. In 1792, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declaml; 
but in 1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. assumed the title of 
" King of France." In 1830, the 
Revolution of July occurred, and soon 
after Louis Philippe was called to 
the. throne as constitutional ^* King 
of the French," a title which h« 
formally accepted on the 9th of 
August 

King of the Markets. [Fr. Le Bd 
des HaUaJ] A sobriquet conferred 
upon Francois de Vendome Beaufort 
(1616-1669), grandson of Heniy IV. 
He acquired this name from his pop- 
ularity with the Parisians, his fanulitf 
manners, and the pleasure he took 
in using their language and slang. 

King of the Bomans. [Lat. Rix 
Romanorum.'\ A title assumed by 
the Emperor Henry II., previous to 
his coronation in 1014. He was the 
first reigning prince of Italy or Ger- 
many who bore it. In 1056, it was 
conferred upon the eldest son of 
Henry III., and afterward, for many 
years, was borne by the heirs of the 
emperors of Germany. Napoleon I. 
conferred the title of " King of 
Rome" upon his son, March 30, 
181L 

King of 'Waters. A name given to 
the river Amazon. 

King of Yvetot (Sv'to'). [Fr- ^ 
Roi d' Yvetot.^ A title assumed by 
the lord of a little principality in 
France, named Y vetot, some time in 
the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the sixteenth century, ii>» 
title of king was changed to that of 
pinnce souverain^ and, at a later day, 
the idea of soverei^ty attached to 
this seigniorv disappeared. B^ran- 
ger has made of the King of Tvetot 
a model of a potentate, a good little 
king, not known in history, but bsp* 
pier than any monarch, having taken 



F«r fhe ** Key to the Scheme of Ftonundatioii,'' with the aecompenying ExgiuuiSott, 
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JteigiiKj for his code. •* Under this 
^logue," says Tissot, "B^ranger 
m satirized the Great Emperor him- 
telf.'* The title is metaphorically 
toplied to a ruler of large pretensioiis, 
Dttt insignificant authority. 

^^*ei« .ya? a King qf Tvetot one© 

But uttle known in story; 
To bed betimes, and rising late;, 

Bonnd sleeper without glory; 
^th cotton nieh^^p, too, instead 
Ur oown, wooH Jenny deck hia ^m^t mI. 
^ ^ ^ 'T is said. 

Est tat, rat tat. rat tat, rat tst, 
Oh, vfaat a ^od UtUe kteg^was that! 



They wonld ex< 
fBd^poleoB 



BSranger, TWma. 



^*^f2**^5?* C«8ar for IVusias, 
fiw theKina of Yvetot. 

Victor liugoy Tnau, 

tog Pe-cheup'. [Fr. pecheur, a sin- 
Mr.J Unde of Perceval, and keeper 
or the sangreal and sacred lance, the 
gMidianship of which was intrusted 

. wily to a descendant of Joseph of 
Anmadiea, and on the sole condi- 
tion of his leading a life of perfect 
Ponty m thought, word, and deed. 
mymg one day so far forgotten the 
options of Ids sacred office as to 
took with unhallowed eye upon a 
70»ng female pilgrim, whose rohe 
WM accidentally loosened as she knelt 
wfore him, his frailty was instantly 
pomshed by the sacred lance spon- 
ttteously falling upon him, and^in- 
™5ting a deep and incurable wound. 

^Pellenare. See Pellenore. 

^gPftaud (pj/to'). A French name 
«»urnnff only in the phrase, " JLe wur 
^eRoiPetaud;' The court of King 
J^etaud. It derives its origin from 
M assembly of beggars, who formerly 
new meetings under the presidency 
^ the most adroit, or the poorest, 
«?ong them, who took the title of 
Jfng P^taud (from the Latin petere, 
™ '>eg). The phrase " the court of 
^^ P^taud" denotes a place of 
ronfUMon, where eveir thing is out 
« order, where every body is master. 

■^^ Pym. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great popularity and 
»» jxAitical influence, to John Pv^m 
<w84-i643), leader of the Engfish 
^onse of commons during the strug- 
^ft preceding the parliamentary wars. 
«e vas originally so called by the 
«>7a]ist8, in derision. 



Klntf Byenoe. See Btsvcb, Ksmq, 

Kiziffs, The Do -nothing. See 
Faineants, Lbs Rois. 

King Saoripant. See Sacripawt. 
Kino. ' 

King Serpent. See Kino Loo. 

It might hare bean aa weU expected that fhfa 
froga m the fkble would, in caScoflnVSoS! 
haye riaen in a maaa to deitaid JTw *»ySSr 

<9&* W. Scott* 

Kmgt of Brentford, The Two, 
See Bkbktfobd, Ths Two Kingb 

OF. 

Kings of Ccdogne, The Three. 
See CoLooNx, The Thbeb Kuros 

OF. 

King Stork. See King Loo. 

Kijak'el, Mme. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed b^ Miss Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, 
an English novelist (d. 1862), author 
of " Charles Auchester," " Counter- 
parts," &c. 

Kin'mont Willie. William Aitn^ 
strong, of Kinmonth, a notorious free- 
booter of the latter part of the six- 
teenth centuty, and the hero of a 
spirited and famous Scottish ballad. 

KIrke, Edmund (4). The literaiy 
name of James Roberts Gilmore, an 
American writer, author of "Among 
the Pines,'* " My Southern Friends,^ 
&c. 

Kirke's Lambs. A name given to 
the soldiers of Colonel Percy Kiike, 
an officer in the English army in the 
time of James II., on account of their 
ferocity and the barbarities which 
they committed. 

Kiss of Iiamourette. See Lamou- 
bette's Kiss. 

Kitchen Cabinet. A name sportiv«lr 
given, in the United States, to Francis 
F. Blair and Amos Kendall, by the 
opponents of President Jackson^s ad- 
ministration. Blair wild the editor 
of " The Globe," the organ of the 
president, and Kendall was one of the 
principal contributors to the paper. 
As it was necessary for Jackson- to 
consult frequently with these gentle* 
men, and as, to* avoid observation, 
they were accustomed, when tl]«y 
called upon him, to go in by a back 
door, the Whig party styled them, in 
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derision, the " Kitchen Cabinet," al- 
leging that it was by their advice 
that the president removed so many 
Whigs from office and put Democrats 
in their place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent chwr- 
acter in Fapquhar's comedy of "The 
Recruiting Officer." He is an ongi- 
nal and admirable picture of low hfe 
and humor. 

KiteOy. The name of a rich ci^ 
merehant, extremely jealous of his 
wife, in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
*^ Every Man in his Humor." 

Slaboterniuiii (klft-bo'tSf-min). A 
ship kobold of the Baltic, who is some- 
times heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and h^ts 
them with a rope's-end, when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsprit of a phantom- 
ship called "Carmilhan," smoking 
a short pipe, dressed in yellow sail- 
or's clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also Klabautermann.J 

Klaus, Peter (klft^ss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototype of Rip Van Winkle, 

— represented as a goat -herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kyflfhauser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silently beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
fed into a deep dell inclosed by crag- 

fy precipices, where he found twelve 
nightly personages playing at skit- 
tles, no one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep. When 
he awoke, he found himself again on 
the plain where his goats were accus- 
tomed to rest. But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before observed. Descending 
the mountun and entering the village, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
every thing in the place wore an 
altered look ; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint- 
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ances he met seemed to hare gxowa 
suddenly old; and only at last by 
mutual mquiries was the truth eiicate d 
that he had been asleep for tw«ntj 
years. The story is related inOtn»r'i 
'* Volcks-Sageu " (Traditions <rf' tha 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimeh- 
ipEs, Sleeping Beauty im thb 
Wood, and Winkle, Rep Vah. 

Your Epimcnidea, your soiMplent /*eler 
Khnts, Bince named " ftip V«a Winkl^^^ 

Kniok'er-bock'er, Die'drioh. (de'- 
drik nik'^r-bok'er). The imaginary 
author of a humorous fictitious ** His- 
tory of New York," written by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Knisht of Iia Maacha. See I>q|i 
Quixote. 

Knight of the Sorrowftd Oounte- 
nance. [Also Knight of the WoM 
Countenance, or Knight of^e Rutfm 
Countenance.] An appellation given 
to Don Quixote. See Don Quix- 
ote. 

Enow-nothings. A name popular- 
ly given, in the United States, to a 
short-lived party of "Native Amer- 
icans," a secret political order, which 
sprung up in 1853, and^ into which 
no members were admitted whose 
grandfathers were not natives of the 
country. To all questions regarding 
the movements of the organizatiim, 
the prescribed reply was, "I don't 
know;" hence the nickname. The 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repetu or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi- 
bility to public office of any but na- 
tive Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi- 
tion to Catiiolicism. The party split 
on the slavery question, and became 
divided into " North Americans " and 
" South Americans." See HiNDOOi 
and Sam. 

Kriemhilt. See Chriemhild. 

Kriss Kringle (kring'gl), or Christ 
Einkle (kingk'l). [From Ger. 
^risiifctfMflein, Christ-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States, — where German and 
Dutch customs prevail, — both for 
Christ in his boyhood and for St 
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It gcnenllj- bmuis the 
latter, who, imder the influence of 
the ibnuer, is pfesamed to issue his 
Rirudsto good children, on the vigil 
•f hb festainftl, ** Christ Kinkle eve," 
dwgwwed in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
hna firom which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Pthsnichtl 
{pdxy for), in Gennanv, he is the 
tetrar of the young at that season, as 
he is {Hre^uned to have heud all 
abovft them fiom the omniscient 
Chriat-child. He is the Mumbo Jumbo 
ef Teutonic nations. By the little 
duldr^ he is oitea propitiiUed as 
follows: — 



** durbtkindehwi kommt 
Mach mkh flroinm t 
Bm Ich su dlr in Kimmel kooua.* 

Christ-child come; make me devout; 
that I may come to thee in heaven. 
On Chrisdnas eve, the young folks 
hang up their stockings in their 
chambers in expectation of being 
held in remembrance by the same 
mysterioos stranger. [Written also 
Criss Kringle and Crist 
Cringle.] 

Kuvera (koo-v&'rft). [Sansk., having 
a wretched bodv.] {Hindu M^k,) 
The ^^ of riclies, represented as 
fiightiully deformed, ana as riding in 
a car drawn by hobgoblins. 
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Iiftbe, Queen. See Queezy Labe. 

JJaQh'e-sis. [Gr. Aaxcvtc] {Gr, ^ 
Horn. MtfUi.) One of the three Fates; 
the one that spun the thread of life. 
See PARCiE. 

l4-oo'iii-&. A name originally given 
to a tract of country bounded by the 
Merrimack, the Kennebec, the ocean, 
and the *^ River of Canada,*' included 
in a royal ^rant to Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason. 

Ladies' Peace. [Fr. La Paix des 
J>ames.'\ {Fr. But,) The treaty of 
peace concluded at Cambrai, in 1529, 
Detween Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V., emperor of Germany. 
It was so called because it was chief- 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, 
duchess -dowager of Savoy, the em- 
peror's aunt. 

Ziady BountifVil. A character in 

Farquhar's " Beaux' Stratagem ; " a 

benevolent old countiy gentlewoman 

who goes about curing all sorts of 

distempers. 

To sum up the whole, the dune . . . being 
a lort otLaay Bounl\fium her way, . . . was 

Sroud of the skill by which she had averted 
le probable attacks of hereditary malady, so 
inreterate in the fiunily of Bridgenorth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

He [Sontheyl ooneeiTet that ... he [the 
maeisorate] oufciit to be a perfect jack-oAiU- 
trades, — architect engineer, schoolmaster, 
merchant^ theologian, a Lcuiy Botmt\M in 
•very parish, a Paul "Pry in every house, spy- 
ing, eavesdropping, reueving, admonishing, 
■pending our money for us, choosing our 
opinions for us. Jiacceulay. 

Iiady of Avenel,. The White. See 
WnrrE Lady of Avenel. 

Iiady of Englaxid. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henrsr I. 
or England, and wife of Geolftey 
Plantagenet, by a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, 1141. 

Iiady of Sh$-lot(/. A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beautv, 
who fell in love with Lancelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
Tennyion has made her stoiy the 



subject of one of the mofit beantifi]: 
of his minor poems. 

I«ady of the Ijake. 1. A name g^rei! 
to Vivian, mistress of the encbantei 
Merlin. She had a palace ' situatec 
in the midst of an imaginary lake, ~ 
like that often seen by the travelei 
across tropical deserts, — -wrhof^e de* 
luding semblance served as a barriei 
to her residence. Here she dwelt, 
surrounded by a splendid court of 
knights and damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

2. The title of a poem by Sir 
Walter Scott, and a name given te 
its heroine, Ellen, the daughter oi 
Douglas, the former favorite of Kin^ 
James, but now banished, disgrace^ 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Loch Katrine. 

Ijady of the Sun. A name given to 
Alice Ferrers (or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edwai'd III. of England, and a 
married woman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Although Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at his death she stole his 

i'ewels, taking even the rings fiom 
lis fingers. 

Iiady of Threadneedle Street. See 
Old Lady of Thkbadnsedli 

Street. 

Lady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. 

Ij&-er't6§ (4). Son to Polonios, and 
brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet." 

Ij&-feu'. An old lord, in Shakespeare'f \ 
'' All 's Well that Ends WeU." I 

lift-ga'do. The name of the capital 
city of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of Laputa. (See Gulu* 
YER, Lemuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectoi^ 
who try to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, to calcine ice into gim- 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this fancied academy, Swift ridicnlei 
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- die BpeoilitiTe philosophers and the 
Mse and chimerical pretenders to 
science who were so cfunmon in his 
daj. 

1*1-118(20). [Gr.AtCuK.] (Gr.^Rom, 
M^h.) A king of Thebes^ and the 
ftither of CEdipua, hy whom he was 
imwittinglj killed. 

I4*ke'di-$n, Isaao. See Jew, The 
Wandering. 

Ziake Poets, Xiake Sojiool, Iiaken, 
or Xiakista. . A nickname given by 
the British critics, near the beginning 
of the present century, to ^ a certain 
biothertiood of poets'* — to use the 
language of the **£dinburgh Review," 
vol. xi., p. 214 — who "haunted for 
some years about the lakes of Cum- 
beriand," and who were erroneously 
thought to have united on some 
settled theorv or principles of com- 
position and s^Ie. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge were re- 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so-called school, but Lamb, 
Uoyd, and Wilson were also included 
vnder the same designation. 

4^^ ** The author who is now before us 
[SouUmj) beloDge to a sect of poets tiiat 
has established itself in this country 
within these ten or twelve years, and is 
looked npon, we believe, as one of its 
chief champions and apostles. The pecu- 
liar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be vezy easy to explain; but 
that they are dissenters from the estab- 
ttshed systems in poetry and criticism is 
admitted, and proved, . indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions." . . . 
** The productions of this school . . . can- 
not be better characterized than by an 
•numeration of the sources from which 
their materials have been derived. The 
greatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be fbmid to be composed of the following 
dements : 1. The anti - social principles 
and distempered sensibility of fU>usseau ; 
Us discontent with the present constitu- 
tion of society ; his paradoxical morality ; 
and his perpetual hankerings after 8ome 
unattainable state of volnptuodb virtue 
sad perll9Cti<m. 2. The simplicity and en- 
eigy {harreaeo refnens) of Kotaebne and 
SeMller. 3. The homeliness and harsh- 
ness of some of Cowper's langoage and 
v ei a Ul o a tion, interchanged occasionally 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, 
or the qnalntness of Quarlee and Dr. 
Bomie. From the diligent study of these 

- fnr <nig!nali, we have no doubt that an 



entire art «f poetry may be eoOeeted, by 
the assistance of which the very gentlest 
• of our readers mi^ soon be qualified to 
compose a poem as correctly versified as 
* Thalaba,' and to deal out sentiment and 
description with all the sweetness of 
Lamb, and all the mi^pilficenee of Cole- 
ridge.'* Edinburgh. RetXy wd. i. 

4^ " When, some years ago, a gentle- 
man [Mr. Jeffrey], the chief writer and 
conductor of a celebrated review [the 
'Ediubargh Review'] distinguished by 
its hostility to Mr. Southey, spent a day 
or two at Keswick [Mr. Southey 's place 
of residence], he was cireunistHutlally 
informed by what series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Southey, and I had become neighbors; 
and how utterly groundtees was the sup- 

Ksition that we considered ourselves as 
longing to any common school but that 
of good sense, confirmed by the long- 
established models of the heat times ^ 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still m<Mte groundless the notion tihat Mr. 
Southey (for, as to myself, 1 have pub- 
lished so litUe, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at aU) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniformly sus- 
tained ', when, too, the slightest exami- 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after-writings of Mr. South- 
ey there exists no other difierence than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence, 
from progrewive development of power, 
and progressive fhcility from habit and 
increase of experience. Tet, among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return teom Keswick, we were char- 
acterised as * the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.' " Coleridge. 

Iiake state. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor- 
ders upon the Ibm* lakes, Superior, 
lifichigan, Huron, and £rie. 

lAks'ml. (^m^ M^h.) The con- 
sort of Yishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject of Indian 
painting and poetry, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

1^X1% Bookh. Jhe title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name ef its nero- 
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iiie, fhe danshter of th« jgrtst Aa- 
rengzebe. one is betrothed to the 
young king of Bucharia, and sets 
forth with a splendid train of attend- 
ants, to meet him in the delightful 
valley of Cashmere. To amuse the 
languor, or divert the impatience, of 
the royal bride, in the noontide and 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian poet had been 
sent by the gallantry of the bride- 
groom, and, on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up 
the bulk of the poem. With him 
she falls desperately in love, and by 
the time she enters the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and towers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and 
splendor, and fly to the desert with 
the youthful bard whom she adores. 
He, however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and downcast 
eye, into the presence of her tyrant; 
when a well-known voice bids ner be 
of good cheer, and, looking up, she 
sees her beloved poet in the prince 
himself, who had assumed this gal- 
lant disguise, and won her affections, 
without any aid from his rank or her 
engagements. 

Iiain'bro. The piratical father of 
Haidee, in Byron's "Don Juan;" 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

Iiame and Unstable Peace. [Fr. 
Paix Boiteme et Mal-assiseJ] {Fr. 
EisL) A name given to a treaty of 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the Calvinists, in 3568, in the 
name of Charles IX., by Biron, who 
was lame. [Called also Ill-Grounded 
Peace and Patched^ Peace.} 

Iia'mi-^ [Gr. Aafti'a.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra- 
dition, she was a Libyan queen, a 
daughter of Belus, of great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
reason the jealous Juno robbed her 
of her children. Lamia, filled with 
revenge and despair, and unable to 



injure Juno, rolibed othem <»f- their 
children, whom she afterward mur- 
dered. Her iBce became fearfully 
distorted and ugly by indulgence in 
such savage cruelty, and Jupiter in- 
vested her with still greater terror by 
giving her the power of taking out 
erej'^es and putting them in again 
at will. Lamia is the subject and ti- 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

j^- In a later age. a belief Bpraug up 
in a plnrality of Jjamtae, handsome Fpee- 
ten, who, by volaptaous artifiees, entiood 
young men to tbem, in order to feast 
upon their fle^ and blood. 

Irfun'ml-kin. The subject of a well- 
known Scottish ballad. 



„^ ' * The hero, if such a term is appli- 
cable to the bk>od-thirsty mason, has been 
celebrated under the names of Lammikin, 
Lamkin, LinUn, Belinkin, Bold Rankin, 
and Balcanqual, and has become, through 
the medium of ii^adicious servants, the 

Erime terror of the Scottish nursery, 
like most such ogres, he is a myth ; at 
least, I have never seen any satis&ctory 
attempt at bis identification, nor has any 
one discovered the locality of the castle 
which he built and baptised with bk>od." 

AytouH, 

Iiamourette's Kiss (U'moo^ret')* 
[Fr. Le Baiser de Lamourette.'] {Fr. 
ilist.) 'A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the different 
factions of the Legislative Assembly, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to each other. It was brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent appeal of the Abb^ La- 
mourette, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies Ae 
sweethearty — but was of venr brief 
duration. [Called also Zai Becond- 
liation Normande, or The Norman 
Becondliation^ from the country of 
the bishop.] 



"The deputies of every fkction. 
Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so stran^y. 
and so unexpectedly renewed. But the 
feeling, though strong, — and it ukight 
be with many overpowering for the mo- 
ment, — was but like oil spilt on the rag- 
ing sea, or rather like a shot flred aoroai 
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Ihe ii«m«r a tovMBt^irfalehf though It 
eoontenets them by its momentury fan- 
pate, eaoDOt liar a Reeond alter their 
coarse. The &ctioii8, like Le Sage's de- 
mons, detested each other the more fiir 
hsTioff been compelled to embrace.'' 

Sir W. Scott. 

Iitn'oe-16t du Uo, or Iianoelot of 
the Lfl^e. The son of King Ban 
of Brittanj, and one of the most 
fiunous kni^ts of the Bound Table ; 
equally remarkable for his gallantry 
and good-nature. He was the hero 

. of a o^bmted romance of chivalry, 
written in Latin by an unknown au- 
ti)or,aad translated by Walter Mapes, 
in the twelfth century. He received 
the appellation of*' du Lac " from hav- 
ing been educated at the court of Viv- 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
Lake. Lancelot was celebrated for 
lus amours wiUi Guinever, the wife 
of his friend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un- 
dertook for her sake, which involved 

, him in a long and cruel war with Ar- 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
be became a hermit. 

J»- " Thou . . . wert never matched 
ofnoiieearthly knight's hands; and thou 
nert the cnrtiest knight that ever bare 
shield ; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lOTer that ever bestrode horse ; and 
thou wert the truest loTer, of a rinftil 
nun, that ever loved woman ; and thou 
wert the kindest man that eter struck 
with iwoid ; and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came'smoog press of 
kndghtB ; and thou wert the meekest man 
nd the gentlest that ever ate in hall 
soMmg ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest." MorU d- Arthur. 

Imud of Beul^ In Bunyan's alle- 
gory, "The Pilgrim's Progress,'* a 
Uud of rest and quiet (symbolizing 
the Christian's peace of mind), rep- 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the river of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tarry till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in /m. buL i. 

49- ^* Alter this, I beheld until they 
' eame unto the land ofBenlah, where the 

San shineth night and day. Herr, be- 
* eausettMy were weavy, they betook them- 



•eltea awhile to rest. But a ttttle while 
soon refreshed them here ; for the bells 
did so ring, and the trumpets continu- 
ally sounded so melodiously, that they 
could not sleep, and y«t they received 
as much refreshing as if they had slept 
their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
all the noise of them that walked the 
streets was, More i^lgrims are come to 
town ! And another would answer, say- 
ing. And so many went over the wator. 
and were let hi at the golden gates to-dav ! 
In this land they beard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind ; 
only when they tasted of the water of the 
river over which they were to go, they 
thought that it tasted a little bitterish to 
the i^aate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down." 

Iiand of Bondage* A name given 
in the Bible to Egj-pt. The Israel- 
ites, during the first part of their so- 
journ in mat countiy, were treated 
with great kindness, and increased 
in numbers and prosperity ; but^ at 
length " there arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," 
and who adopted a subtle system to 
a£9ict and reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor, and soon 
afterward by killing their male chil- 
dren. This oppression led to the ex- 
odus, the forty years' wandering in 
the wilderness, and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. 

Zjand of Cakes. A name sometimes 

given to Scotland, because oatmeal 

cakes are a common national article 

of food, particularly among the poorer 

classes. 

Hear, Lemd o' CUtes and biitiber Scots. 
Frae Mudenkirk to John o' Oroats, 
If there *8 a hole In a' your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 
A chiel '■ amang you takin' notn. 

And, &fth, he '11 prent it Aowa. 

The 
every 

InteQig^c^" '^"^ ^ ^'^BUtckieood'fMag, 
Iiand of Wod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

JO" This figure is evidently borrowed 
from the use of the English word tiorf, as 
denoting the motion of the head in drow- 
siness. Bat it was also, most probabW, 
at first employed as contahiinK a ludi- 
crous allusion to the language of Scripture 
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to TCgud to Ike eondnel of Um lint mur- 
derer : ** And Cain want oot from th« 
EMDM of Um Lord, Mid dwelt in the 
d or Nod." (Ge». iT. 16.) 

•* Aad d* re ken. tM«," aaid Madge, ** tbmn *• 

aneer thliln chanced ainee j« hae been in 
M Lamd cu^Nodf Sir W. Scott. 

Iiand of FtomiBe. ^ee Promised 
Land. 

Iiand of Steady Habits. A name 
by which the State of Connecticut 
is sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de- 
portment of its inhabitants. 

Iiuid of Wifldom. [Fr. La Payt de 
Sapience.] A name given to Nor- 
mandy, m France, b^nse of the 
wise customs whicb have prevailed 
there, and also because of the skill 
and judgAient of the people in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. 

Xiane, Wyoliffe. A pseudon3rm of 
Mrs. £. Jenings, a writer of the 
present day. 

IittiiS'8t4fle; Unn'oe-l^t (2). A 
pseudonym under which "Sahna- 
eundi '* was joiBtlypublished by 
Washington Irving, William Irving, 
and James K. Pauding. 

T^Tigniah, Mis8 Ifydia. The hero- 
ine of Sheridan^s comedy of *' The 
Rivals ; ** distinguished tor the ex- 
travagance of her romantic notions. 

Let not thoie. however, who enter into a 
union for life wilhont tboee embarraMmenti 
which delight a . . . Lydia LanguUh, and 
which are perhaps necessary to excite an en- 
thualastftc paaaion in bnaats more flrm than 
theirs, augur worM oi their future happineM, 
because their own alliance If formed under 
calmer auspices. jStr W. SeotU 

Iiantemois, I^llo des (!» dft 15n'- 
tgf'n&', 62). See Island of I«an- 

TERNS. 

ZA-oo'6-5n. [Gr. Aaoirdw.] {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Mtfth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, 
as some say, of Neptune. He op- 
posed the reception of the Wooden 
Horse into Troy, thinking it some 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He 
and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came* irom 
the sea; but the reason of their be- 
ing made to suffer this horrible fate 
is differently stated.. The serpents 
first entwined the boys, and, when 



their father attempted to rescue them, 
they involved and crushed him also 
in their coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
magnificent and celebrated works of 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
it was discovered in 1506 at Home, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican. 

lA-od't^mi'ft. [Gr. AaoM#t<ta.] {Gr. 
& Rom. Mi^.) The wife of Pvotes- 
ilans, whom she followed to the nn- 
der-world, after his death at the 
hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
made this myth the snlyect of his 
exquisite poem entitled '^ Laodanua." 
See Pbotesilaus. 

lA-orn'o-ddn. [Gr. Aoofti^Sssy.J (Gr, 
4' Rom. Myth.) A king of Troy, 
son of Ilus and Eurydice, and the 
father of Priam, Gan^rmede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
lo and Neptune, he built the walls of * 
Troy; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pav the reward whidi 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them <Tom his dominions. 
Hereupon Neptune sent a sea-mon- 
ster to ravage the country; and in 
compliance with the command of an 
oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
Arom time to time sacrifioMl to pro- 

Sitiate it. On one occasion, Laome- 
on's own daughter Hesione was the 
victim selected ; but Hercules saved 
her on receiving a certain solemn 
promise irom her lather, which not 
oeing fhlfilled, Hercules killed him. 

Iiapl-thsB. [Gr. Aavt'do*.] (Gr, f 
Ram. M^.) Monstrous giants in- 
habiting the mountains of Th^ealv. 
At the marriage of their king, Pirith- 
ous, they fought with the Centaoif 
and vanquished them, but were after- 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
cules. 

14-Pu'tt. The name of a flaring isl- 
and described by Swift in his imagi- 
nary ** Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. 
It is said to be ** exactly drcular, its 
diameter 7837 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it} consequently 
contains ten thousand acres. The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat- 
ics and music; and such is their ha- 
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bitail absent-mindedness, that thej 
are compelled to employ attendants 
— called ^ flappers " — to rouse them 
horn their profound meditations, 
when necessary, by striking them 
gently on the mouth and ears with a 
peculiar instrument consisting of a 
Mown bladder with a few pebbles in 
it, listened on the end of a stick, like 

the swipie of a flail. See Lagado. 

• 

ThMi art aa wnlbrtDiMtte phUoaophcr of 
LmOML who hmm lost liia flaviMrui the throng. 

SirW. Seoa. 

i it is, thai, whifctan biosraphen hare 
'with ao much seal upon the moat 
dates or most hsstlees tnditiona in the 
pote% life, realizins in a manner the 
aa idLafmla, and .endeavoring to extract 
■sabwuns fttmi cucumber^ sueh a story with 
lecard to rach vx erent . . . should formerly 
hare been itismlaanil without notiee of any 
kind. De Qumeeg. 

So mafteriallxinK U the spirit of the age, that 
Am extended stnar of physical and mechani- 
ed sdenee seema Okdy, one of these days, to 
convert' our island into a Zqpiita. JEeitmClejr. 



The hero of Byron*s poem of 
the same name; represented as a 
^ief long absent from his own do- 
main, who returns at length, attended 
by a single page. Dark nints and 
tormises are tiirown out against him 
by a noUe whom he encounters at a 
baoquet, and who seems to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lara's time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight disappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when he should have come 
ftnrard to substantiate the charges 
against him, and is never heard of 
after. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corpse on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw his own condusions. 

La*^. [Lat., pi. of lar^ a word of 
Etruscan ori|^, signifying hrdy king^ 
or Aef-o.] {Rom. Myth,) Tutelary 
deities of particular localities. The^ 
were of two classes : 1. The domestic 
t^es, or household gods, whose im- 
i^ges were kept on the hearth in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
snd guardian spirits of virtuous an- 
cestors; 2. The public lores, protect- 
ors of streets, hi^ways, cross-roads, 
&c nVritten ateo, in an Anglicized 
fonn, Lars.] 



IiftBdfha. A Protestant deigrmaiit 
whose atoiy — written bv lienry 
Mackenzie — is told in ** fha Mi^- 



ror. 
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{Rom, Myth,) The same 
as Lenmrti, See Lemures. 

IiBBt Maa. An appellation given, br 
the parliamentary party in England, 
to Charles I. (1600-1649), he beinff, 
in their expectati(»i, the last monarch 
who would ever sit on the British 
throne. 

He did not eonsider himself as ft«e in con- 
science to join with any party which nii^t ba 
likehr ultimately to acknowledge the interest 
of Charles Stuart, the son of the ** JLoK JVim,** 
as Charles I. was fkmiUarly and Irreverently 
termed by them in their common discourse, 
as well aa in their mora elaborate predications 
and hanmgttes. Sir W. SootU 

IiBst of the Fathers. A title given 
by some Roman Catholic writers to 
St. Bernard (1091-1153), one of the 
most influential theologians and vo- 
luminous writers of the Middle Ages. 

Iiftst of the Ooths. Roderick, the 
thirty--fourth and last of the Visi- 
gothic line of kings, who filled the 
throne of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Last of the Greeks. [Lat UlHmut 
Girecorum, Gr. *Y<rraroi 'EAAijvur.l 
An appellation conferred upon Phil- 
opoemen (a. c. 253-183), a native of 
Arcadia, and the last really great and 
successful military leader of the an- 
cient Greeks. 



"One of tile Romans, to praiM 
him, called him the Last of the Greeks, 
as if after him Greece had produced no 
peat man, nor one who deserved the 
name of Greek." Flutarch, Drans, 

Iiast of the Eniglita. A title be- 
stowed upon Maximilian I. (1459- 
1519), emperor of Grermany. 

** The Zaat of the Kmiokts,'' wi& hb wQd 
effronteiy and spirited chamois - hunting, 
might be despised by the Italians as ** Maa- 
siimlianoPocni Danuri [Maximilian the Pen- 
niless] :** but he was beloved by the Austrl- 
ana aa ** Our Max." Ibnpe. 

Iiast of the Mo-ht'oanf. The hero 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, 
by which title the Indian chief Uncaa 
is' designated. 

Iiaat of the Bomans. [Lat. UlU" 
mua Romanorum.'] 1. An epithet ap- 
plied to the Roman general Aetius, 
oy Procopius. When the invasion 
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«f Aitib took plM* in ▲. 9. 450, 
Aetin, with tlie help of Theodork, 
mnttUA it fast br the relief of Or- 
leiina, and then by the victory of 
Chilons. With his death, which oc 
curred in 4M,.the last suppoft of the 
empire lelL 

SL A name given by Marciu Jo- 
nine Bmtos to his feUow-conspintor, 
Cains Cassias L<H^puiiis (d. b. c. 42), 
one of the muiderera of Julius Cesar, 
and one of the best generals of his 
age. 

8. [Fr. Le Dernier de* Romaim»S\ 
A title bestowed upon Fnn^is Jo- 
seph Teiasse l>esbiIlons (1751-1789), 
a celebiated Jesuit, on account of 
the elegance and purity of his Latin 
style. 

Iiaat of the Troubadours. A name 

S'ven by his admirers to Jacques 
ismin (179S-1864), a native of Gas- 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. 

lA-ti'niu. A son of Fannns, and 
kin|? of the Lauientians, a peo^e of 
Latium, in Italy. When ^neas 
first arrived in Latium, Latinns op- 
posed him ; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

I«tinWar. {Ger, Hist.) An insnr- 
rection of the peasantry in Salzburg, 
in 1523, occasioned by the unpop- 
ularity of an archbishop. It was 
quickly suppressed. 

l4-to'nft. [Gr. Aip^, Doric, Aotw, 
^oliCf Aarwr.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
Daufchter of Coeus, a Titan, and 
Phoebe, and by Jupiter the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 
(See Delos.) Ovid("Mef. " vi.,fab. 
iv.) relates a story of some clowns of 
Lycia who insulted Latona as she 
knelt with the infant deities in arms 
to quench her thirst at a small lake, 
and ^o were in consequence changed 
, into frogs. 

I did but orompt fh« tge to qnit their eloga 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When itraight a barbarous noise environs 
roe 
Of owls and euckoos, asses, apes, and dogst 
As when those hinds that were transformed to 
frogs 
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TrfBigtilTig Philosopher. Democ^ 
tns of Abdera, a celebrated philoso- 
pher of antiquity, contemporaiy with 
Socrates ; — so called because be il- 
ways made a jest of man*s follies 
and sorrows, his feeble struggles and 
evanescent works. He is usoslly 
contrasted with Henwditus, **.The 
Weeping Philosopher." See Weet- 
IXG Fhilosofheb. 

Iilimfe. An awkward and silly senr- 
«nt of Proteus, in Shakespeszs's 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

IiAim'ai, ffir. One of the knigto 
of the Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance composed \tj 
Thomas Chestre, in the reign or 
Henry YI. The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem bj 
James Russell Lowell, entitted " The 
Vision of Sir Laun&l.'* 

ljBamk{h.prcn.\ti^fxt). The Ghfis- 
tian name of an Avignonese lady, 
young, but already married, for 
whom, in the year 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong thoagh 
Platonic affection, which exercised a 
powerful influence over his lifeftnd 
ended only with his death. He suog 
her praises in " rime," or sonnets 
and canzoni, which have immortii- 
ized not only her name, but his own. 

lAnrenoe, Priar. See Fsxab Lav- 

BEKCE. 

Iift-Tin'i-$. 1. A daughter of Latioitf, 
and the second wife of ^neas. She 
had previously been betrothed to 
Tumus. See Latinus and Cbeusa. 

Sad tuki yet aicument 
Kot less bnt more hermc than the . . . ns* 
Of Tumus for IxKCuda disespoused. Mmc^ 

2. The heroine of a tale introduced 
by Thomson, in his ** Seasons," into 
tine poem on " Autiunn." See Palb- 

MON. 

Iiaw'a Bubble. A name given to • 
delusive speculation projected by 
John Law (1671-1729), a celebiiljd 
financier, and a native of •Edinbuigp' 
In 1716, he established a bank a 
France, by royal authority, composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres eadit 
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vUdi toon bore a prenuniii. This 
biak became the office for all public 
ieeei[>ta, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had 
giants of land in Louisiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums b^ 
pluiting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and Its 
diares rose to twenty tiroes their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty times 
the amount of all the current specie 
in France. In 1720, the shares sunk 
as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govem- 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide -spread finAnrUi distress and 
bankruptcy. 

lAs't-nLB. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord {Luke xvi.), im- 
plored in vain the pity of a rich man ; 
out after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
hell, where he in torn vainly implored 
help from Lazarus. 

49* This is th« only case in the New Tes- 
tament where » proper name occurs ia a 
puable. The URe of the word lazzaro ap- 
plied to a lepetf and of the words lazaretto 
and lazctr-Aouse for leper hospitalu, and 
otlazzaroni for beggars, shows the influ- 
aaee which this parable has had upon the 
Bund <tf Christendom. 

Xtaj, Iiawrenoe. The hero of a 
popular "history," or romance, of 
ancient date, '* containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding; how he served 
tha Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire's Cook, and the Farmer, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance from the many treasons 
laid to his charge." 

I«agae, The. [Ft. La Ligne.] (Fr, 
Bisl,) A political coalition organized 
in 1576 by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV., who was then of the re- 
formed religion. [Called also The 
Boh League (Fr. J^ Sainte Ltgue)y 
and The 'Holy Union (Fr. La Sainte 
Union),^ • 

liMffae and Ck>venai&t, Solemn. 
See SouEMK Lbaoue and Coye- 



IiMCii«OfOod*tH<mae. [Ft. Z*^ 
de la Matron de Dieti.] {Swiu H%»1,) 
A celebrated combination formed by 
the Grisons in 1400, for the pur- 
pose of resisting domestic tyranny. 
[Called also Caddee."] 

Iieafpie of the Public Gk>od. [Fr. 
Ugue du Bien Public] (Fr. Ifut.) 
An alliance, in 1464, between the 
dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Bouigogne, and other French princes, 
against Louis XI. . 

Iieander. [Gr. Aciat^po«.] A youth 
of Abydos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom he nightly swam across the 
Hellespont. See Hero. 

L6andre (Ift'd^'dr, 62, 64, 10q)« A 
lover in MoUdre's " L'Etourdi.** 

Lear. A fabulous or legendarv king 
of Britain, and the hero of l^hake- 
speare*s tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, 
duped, in his old age, bv hypocritical 
professions of love ana duty on the 
part of two daughters (Goneril and 
Ke^an), to disinherit the third (Cor- 
delia), who had before been deserv- 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel con- 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached 
its highest pitch, he is found bv the 
daughter wnom he has so deeply in- 
iured; and, through her tender care, 
he revives and recollects her. She 
endeavors to reinstate him upon his 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken- 
hearth father dies lamenting over 
her. 

Iieamed Blacksmith. An epithet 
sometimes applied to Elihu Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black- 
smith, and afterward distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Iieamed Tailor. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henrv Wild, a native 
of Norwich, England, where he waa 
bom about the year 1684. He was 
in early life a' tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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iae, Anbie, and Penian kngnages. 
[Called also Th€ Arabian TculorT] 

Ijeatheratockixic, Natty. A sobri- 
quet given to Natty, or Nathaniel, 
Bumppo, a celebrated character in 
Cooper's novel of " The Pioneers." 
He re-appears and closes his career 
in " The Prairie." 



" Leatherstockfaig standti half- way 
between ssTage and civilised life ; he has 
the freshnen of nature, and the ftrst- 
fruits of Christianity, the eeed dropped 
into vigorous soil. These are the elements 
of one of the most original characters in 
fiction, in whom Cooper has transplanted 
all the chivalry, ever feigned or practiced 
in the Middle Ages, to the rivers, woods, 
and forests of the unbroken Mew World.'* 

Duyckinek. 

Oae Natty Leatherttockbta^ one melodious 
■vnoods of man and nature m the West. 
^ CdrlyU. 

lie Beau. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
"As You Like It" 

Iie'df. [Gr. Aii«a.] {Gr. 4- Rom, 
JUyth.) The daughter of Thestins, 
and the wife of Tyndareus. Jupiter 
falling in love with her, and visiting 
her in the form of a swan, she bore 
two eggs, from one of which came 
forth Pollux and Helen, and from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra. 

Iied'dy Giip'py. The name of the 

heroine in " The Entail," a novel by 

Gait. 

A decreet o' court, Jamie, as Leddie Grimy 
would have said. Frt^f.J. ffibon. 

lie Fevre (lu fev'r, 64). The name 
of a poor lieutenant, whose story is 
related in Sterne's " Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy." 

Iiegion. The name assumed by the 
demoniac, or tlie unclean spirit, 
spoken of in Mark v. : " My name 
is Le^on; for we are many." The 
term implies the presence of a supe- 
rior power, in audition to subomi- 
nate ones. 

Iiegion, The Thundering. See 

^HUNDERIKO LeGION. 

Iieg-of-Mutton School. A name 
given to those poetasters, who, at- 
taching themselves as parasites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 



diimen and smaptnonsentertaiBiiUBt 
by servile ilattery of their patnm, 
and profuse laudation of him and hi& 
the ^* leg of mutton " being supposed 
to typify the source of their inspira- 
tion, wluch is chiefly gustatory. TW 
phrase was first used by Lockhait, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
" Fleurs, a Poem in Four Books," 
the author of which is not named« 
Fleurs Castle was the seat of tlul 
Duke of Roxburghe, whose muttoe 
and hospitality the rhvmster appears 
to have sharecl, greatly to his aeko- 
tation. 



"The chief eonstellations in ftML 
poetical firmament ctmsist of led captstM 
and cleriGal hangert-on, whose pleafiin 
and whose business it is to celebrate hi 
tuneful verse the virtues of some sngm 

J»atron, who keeps a good table, and bM 
Dterest with the aiehbidiop, or the In- 
dia House. Verity, thej have their i»- 
ward. The anticipated living fidls vacant 
in due time, the son gets a pair of ecdon, 
or is sent out as a cadet, or the happy 
author succeeds in dining five times a 
week on hock and venison, at the sniU 
expense of acting as toad-eater to the 
whole family, from my lord to the batkr 
inclusive. It is owing to the modesiji, 
certainly not to the numerical defldene^-' 
of this class of writers, that they haw 
hitherto obtained no specific disUnciiin 
among the authors of the pr e s en t day. 
We think it incumbent on us to ramedy 
this defect: and, in the baptismal font of 
this our magaslne, we declare, tliat la 
the poetical nomenclature they shall in 
future be known by the style and tlti* 
of T%e Leg -of' Mutton School." . . • 
*' He (the bard of Fleurs abovementioBidl 
is marked by a more than usual portioa 
of the qualities characteristic of the Leg" 
of-Mutton School; by all their vulgar Ig- 
, norance, by more than all their elomiy 
' servility, their fitwning adulatloa of 
wealth and title, their hankering afhr 
the flesh-pots, and by all the symptom 
of an utter incapacity to stand steright 
in the presence of a grpatman.'* 
Z. (/ G. Lockhart), BUukwood^s liV- 
vol. ix. 

Iie-gree'. A slave - dealer, in Hn^ 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in ; " a hideous exhibition of the btO' 
talizing influence of slavery. 

Iieigh, Au-ro'r^ (lee). The heroiM 
of Mrs. Browning's poem of the sam* 
name; "the representative of *!»• 
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f]siritBa! tnd ssthetio spirit of the 
^e, through whom are exemplified 
fbt noble ends and tha high ofiice of 
true ait" 

I&ll The Dame of the heroine in 
Bjron's poem of "The Giaour;" 
a beaatifm slave - girl who suffers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
young '* infidel." 

Iisilah. See Mejmouk. 

Ik £. L. The initials and literary 

. eign«tuie of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (afterward Mrs. Maclean, 180S^- 
1838), a well-known English poetess. 

UHm {WW). An inconsequential, 
flight -headed, gentleman -like cox- 
comb, in Moli6re*s " L'Etourdi." 

£«m'a-r^. (Rom. Myth.) Spirits of 
fi^e dead thought to wander about 
■t night, like ^08t<(, and to torment 
and irighten the living. 

J09- Milton Anglicises the word in Ito 
jnoDUDci&tion, making it consist of two 
ryllables instead of three. 

**Ib conwented eaxth. 
And on the holy hearth* „^ , . 

The Lara ana Lennare$ moan with mid- 
tti^t plaint." Ode on the iVottvify. 

L»-nore'. 1. The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed by Gottfried August 
Burger (1748-1794), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, who re- 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and carries her on horseback behind 
him, ** a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis- 
semination, than for its bold unagi- 
native character." 



„.« Biiiger is said to have borrowed 
the snljeet of his poem from an old Eng- 
Hah balbd entitled '' The Suffolk Mirade, 
■ fir a Relation of a Young Han, who. a 
ttonth after his death, appeared to his 
nreetheait, and carried her on horseback 
.behind him forty milee in two hours, and 
vas neTor seen afterward but in her 

gare." B'drger, however, contradicted 
is asfiertion, and declared that an old 
Iaw Ihitch ballad furnished him with 
the idea of Lenore. The traditions prob- 
ably both have a common origin. 

8. The angelic name of *^ a rare 
tnd radiant maiden" mentioned in 
' Poe's mystical baUad entiUed *'Tho 
' Baven." 



I^o^tA'io* Governor of Memina, in 
Shakespeare's ** Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Iie-on1-d$8 of Modem Greeoe. A 
title given to Marco Bozzaris, a Greek 
patriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
distinguished himself in the eariy 

Krt of the modem Grecian War of 
dependence, particularly by a suc- 
cessful attack with 1200 men upon 
the van of the Turco-Albanian army, 
4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on the 
20th of August, 1823. In this en- 
gagement, Bozzaris lost his life. 

I<e-on1-d^ -We'deU (^aMel, 68). A 
name given by Frederick the Great 
to General C H. Wedell (1712-1782), 
an ofi^cer in the Prussian service, on 
account of his heroic defense of the 
Elbe at Temitz, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1744. 

Le'o-nine. A servant to Dionyza, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Iie'on-noys'. A fabulous country, 
formerly contiguous to Cornwall, 
though it has long since disappeared, 
and IS said to be now more than 
forty fathoms under water. It is oft- 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalry. [Written also Leonais, 
Lioness e, Lyonnesse.] 

4^ The Lyonee or Leonnoys; where Sir 
Tristram was bom (see TaistaAM, Sia), is 
Ltennois in Brittany. 
For Arthur, when none knew fkom whence 

he came, 
Long ere the people chose him fbr their king. 
Roving the trackleaB realms of Xyoniieme, 
Had found a glen, gray bowlder, and blade 



tarn. 
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Iie-ont^Q. King of Sicilia, m Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

4^ ^* Jealousy is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav- 
ing certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
visible In Leontes, . . . such as, first, 
an exciUbility by the most inadequate 
eausefl, and an eagerness to snatch at 
proofii ; secondly, a grossnees of concep- 
tion, and a disposition to degrade tba 
object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and images ; thirdly, a sense of shame ef 
h\» own feelings, exhibited In a solitary 
moodiness of humor, end yet, flrom the 

• violence of the passion, forced to utter 
Itself, and therefore catching occasions 
to ease the mind by ambiguities, equi- 
voques, by talking to thoee who eannot, 



tMtetbe 
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Mid ivko MPB known not to 1m ■Me to, tta- 

duataod what in nid to them, —In shx^t, 
by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence, a confused, broken, and frag* 
mentary manner; fourthly, a dread of 
Tulgar ridienle, ee distioet flrom a high 
flense of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty ; and lastly, and immediately con- 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish viadic- 
tiTenesfl." Coleridge. 

Xief 'bl-f. A name given by Catullus 
(b. B. c. 87) to hM favonte Ciodia, 
whose praises he celebrates in a num- 
ber of amatory poems. 

liO'the. [Gr. Ai}9i}, forgetfiilness.] (Gr. 

4" Bom. Myth.) A river in Hades, 

the waters of which caused those who 

drank it entirely to forget the past. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Zedke, the river of obUrlon, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth: whereiof whoso drinks 
Straightway hu former sense and being for- 
gets,— 
Foffelii both joy and gri«C pleaaore andpain. 

Iie'to. [Gr.Ai^ai.] {Myik.) The Greek 
name of Laiona, See Latona. 

Ijeu'co-thet. [Gr. Aevicotfei).] {Gr, 

d Bom, Myth.) 1. A name given to 

fno, after she was received among 

the sea-gods. See Ino. 

2. One of the Sirens. See Sibens. 

Iie-Ta'n$. [Latffrom kvare^ to raise.] 
(Bom, Aftfth,) The name of the 
goddess that protected new-bom in- 
rants when they were taken up from 
the ground. Richter used the name 
as me title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

Iieviathian of iLiteratore. An 

appellation very generally conferred 
upon Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic 

Iiowia, Monk. See Monk Lewis. 

Id'bj^T. (Bom, Myth.) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and fertilitj'' of the 
fields. By the later Latin writers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
J3acckti$, 

Idberatioxi, War of. See Wab of 
Liberation. 

Iiiberator, Tlie. 1. [Sj). El Liberia-' 
dor.^ A surname given by the Pe- 
ruvians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar 



(17B&>1B81), who estabfished theln- 
dependence of Peru, and also of the 
other Spanish colonies of Sooth 
America. 

2. A surname giv^i to Daniel 
O'Connell (1775-1847), a celebrated 
Irish political agitator, on account of 
his endeavors — which were, after 
all, unsuccessful — to bring about a 
repeal of the Articles of Unioa be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

Til-ge'l, ( (20). [Gr. Aiyeio.] {Gr, 
Iit-g«l-$,) 4'Bom.Myth.)0mdibA 
Sirens ; also, a nymph. 

By . . . fhir Idged'a golden comb, 
w herewith she sits on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks. MBlm. 

liiglit-hopse Harrj. A sobriquet 
populariy conferred upon Genenl 
Henr^ Lee (1756-1818), a gallant 
American cavalry officer in the war 
of the Revolution, in allusion to his 
rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carolinas. 

Xdlith, or Xdlia. In the popular be- 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed wonuJii 
who lies in wait for, and kills, ebil-; 
dren. The old iiUibbins turned Lilith 
into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still hasjpower 
to lie with men, and to kill chudreo, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which the Jews of a yet lattf 
period supply themselves as a pro- 
tection against her. Bm*ton, in hia 
" Anatomy of Melancholy," tells »». 
" The Talmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Litis before he married 
Eve, and of her he b^at nothing hot 
devils." Heber says, " To reveng» 
his deserting her for an earthly rival, 
she is supposed to hover round thd 
habitation of new -married pereooSj 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spend the night in going round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away." A commentator 
on Skinner's " Etymologicon Ungiw 
Anglicanse," quoted in the " Encjclo- 
p«edia Metropolitana," says that the 
English word luUaby is derived (tm 
JLi£z,a6i.MBegone, Lilith!) Infte 
demonology of the Middle Ages, Uiis 
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nas a fluMB vkch, and is faitrodaeed 
•s such in the Walpoigis-night seene 
IB Goethe's^ Faust." 
Lilll-iNit. An imaginary coantry 
tocribed as peopled bj a very dimin- 
BtiTe lace of men, in Swift's satirical 
lomaace entitled ** Travds into sev- 
cnl Remote Nations of the Worid, by 
Lemael Gulliver." The voyage to 
Uliput is for the moat part a satire 
on the mannerB and usages of the 
court of George I. 

Ttoe k no end to ai« Tarietv of thcM small 
auMkaornMliM vitk vhieh th« OoUiTen of 
ttrvoiM of UteratnmaN MMdtod br the LO- 
i!pmaMaio«nd tiMm. T. Moore. 

UmliOy or Idm'biis. [Lat., UmbmSy 
I border.] A region suppoeed by 
lome of the old scholastic tneologians 
to lie on the edge or confines of hell. 
Hoe, it was mought, the souls of 
JQSt men, not admitted into heaven 
or Into Purgatoiy, remained to await 
&e general resurrection. Such were 
the patriarchs and other pious an- 
cients who died before the birth of 
Christ Hence, the limbo was called 
Umbn PatrunL According to some 
of the schoolmen, there was also a 
^M^ PueroruMj or Infantum^ a 
Bbnilar place allotted to the souls of 

*^n&nts djin^ unbaptized. To these 
voe added, m the popular opinion, a 
iMtn Faturttm, or Fools' raradise, 
^ receptacle of all vanity and non- 
jMBe. Of tiiis superstitious beDef 
Vihon has made use in liis **■ Paradise 
}«L»» (See Book HI. r. 44(M97.) 
IHuite has placed his limbo, in which 
^ distingnished spirits of antiquity 
He confined, in the onteimost of the 
cndeoofhishell. 

t^anadidre, Ia Muse. See Hobb 
LmoNADitRE, La. 

^^N^ A Jacobite sign in the time of 
WSlism ni., which consisted in the 
«»lot8 for hereditary right limping 
>boat at night and dnnking. Those in 
^ secret knew that the word ** Limp" 
^ns formed ftom the initials of angust 
Junes, and that the loyalist, when he 
"lank his wine and poneh, was taking 
off his bumper to Loois, James, Jtfaiy, 
•nd the PiSce. 

Eoi-dabMsl^. A eelebratsd heroine 
>t thenmanoe ealled '' The Minor of 



Knighthood.*' From the great eekb* 
rity of this lady, occasioned by the 
popularity of the romance, her name 
was commonly used for a mistKsa. 

I Talue Tony Fottor^ wnlh no mora thaa 
n alMUQd DM-fiod; and 1 wUl viut bU Xw- 
dabritUMt by Snial Goone, be h« willing or 
nol Sir vT^cott, 



in'd^^r. A poetical name formerly in 
use tor a swain or gallant 

Atniee,dMr Ferrns! nptn ni thOM mod 
todions and inripid ponons of all Areadia. 
Do not. Ibr b«aT«n's take, bring down Covy- 
don and Lmdor upon us. Sir H^. iSoMt. 

I baT« listened to you when you spoke em 
bery^,— nay, my complaisance has been so 
great as to answer you en tero^re,— for I do 
not tbink anr tblng except ridfcnie ean com* 
of dialogues oetwizt lAmdor and Jeanneton. 

Sir IT. Scott. 

Id'nas. [Or. Airor.] (Gr. (f Bom, 
Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an Aigive princess; torn to pieces by 
dogs. 

i. The son of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blow with a lyre.^ 

Idoneme. See Lbonhots. 



JA<m. of Gtod. A title conferred upon 
Ali (597-660), son of Abu Taleb, the 
uncle of Mahomet. He was distin- 
fished ibr his eloquence and valor 
m defense of Islamism. 

Idon of the North. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphus (1594- 
1632), king of Sweden, and the bul- 
wark of the Protestant faith during 
the Thirty Years' War. 

That greet leader, captain, and Ung, ttio 
lioHt^dM North, . • • bad a way of winning 
battles, taking towns, oTerrunnuig countries, 
and lerying contributions, wbkfi made bia 
•errice bredstibly delectable to all trae-bred 
caralien who foUow tbo noble proftasion of 
arms. Sir W. Scott, 

His task at this batOe of Lntzen seems to 
hsTe been a very easy one, rimply to see the 
Hon ^ tke A'orth brought down, not by n 
cannon-shot, as is generally beUoTed, but by 
a traitorous piatol-buUeL Oarti/U, 

Idon of tho Sea. [Port. LeHo do 
Mar.'] A name fbrmerly given to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ida'm^ha'go, Captain. A superan- 
nuated officer on halfiMiy, who fig- 
ures in Smollett's '' Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker " as the favored 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. He 
is described as a hard-featured and 
foibidding Scotchman, of the most 
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■iiigiilar dress and maniien, Belf-con> 
ceited, pedantic, rude, and disputa- 
tiouSf with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

49* ** Ltomahago ia the flower of the 
flock. His teaaeiouKoeu in argument is 
not 80 delightful as th« relaxation of his 
k^cal sererity when he flods his fortane 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the bent^pre- 
serred and meet serere of all Smollett's 
characters. The resemblance to *Don 
Quixote ' is only just enough to make it 
Interesting to the critical reader without 
giving olfense to any body else.'' 

HcuHtt. 



In qnotinr Cheie andent anttioritlei. I must 
not Iwrnt tae nune modern sketch or a 8oot- 
tbh loUier of the -old Ihshion, by a roiuter- 
hand, in the character of XumoAaoo, ■inoe 
itt existence of that doughty captain alone 
must deprive Iho present author of all claim to 
originairty. Sir W. ScoU, 

Iiittle, Thomas. A pseudonym — in- 
tended as a plajriul allusion to his 
diminutive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808, publislied a 
volume of amatory poems. 

IdtUe Oomedy. A name familiarly 
given to Miss Catharine Horneck, — 
afterward Mrs. Bunburv, — an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Goldsmith. 
The sobri(|uet was probably thought 
to be indicative of her disposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

Iiittle Corporal. [Fr. Le Petit Capo- 
ral.] A familiar appellation jocose- 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte^ 
immediately after the battle of Lodi 
(1796), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpassing bravery. 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary and affec- 
tionate title. 

Little Dauphin. [Fr. Le Petit Dau- 
phin.] (Fr, Bist.) A name given 
to the Duke de Boui^ogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dauphin), who was 
the son of Louis XI V. 



Iiittile-endiana. 
The. 



See BiG-Ein>iANS, 



Idtde England. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the inhabitants. 



Idtftle Giant. A popidar flobiiaiict 
conferred upon Stephen A. Douglas, 
a distinguisned American statesman 
(18ia-1861), in allusion to the dispar- 
ity between his physical and his in- 
tellectual proportions. 

Idttle John. A celebrated follower 
of the still more celebrated English 
outlaw, Robin Hood. His surname 
is traditionally said to have been 
Nailor. See Kobin Hood. 

49* " It is certain that another of the 
Sherwood heroes has imprinted his name 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of LlttleJohD." Lower. 

In this our apadoas lale, I think flwre ii aot 

one 
Bat he hath heaxd some talk of him ml 

Little John. Jkvgtoa. 

A squat, broad, LvtOe-^Kthn sort of flfnt, 
leaning on a quarter-staff, and weamca 
Jerkin, which . . . had once been of the ubf 
coin green. Sir W. SeoU. 

Iiittle-Jolm, Hush. The designa- 
tion given by Sir Walter Scott to his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhazt, to 
whom he addressed the ** Tales of a 
Grandfather." 

Iiittle llagician. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Martin Van Buren (1782- 
1862), President of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal- 
ents. 

Idttle Marlboroneh (mawl'biir-o). 
A sobriquet given to Count v<hi 
Schwerin (1684-1767), a Prnssiaa 
field-marshal, and a companion-in- 
arms of the Duke of Marlboroug^. 
The Little MctHborough — so they call hiai 




Iiitile Master. A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a very celetotled 
painter and en^aver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extiems 
smallness of his prints. The Dams 
was also given to other artists of tbs 
same century. 

Iiittle TSfea. A child, in Dickens's 
novel of" The Old Curiosity Shop;" 
distinguished for the celestial purity 
of her character, though living anud 
scenes of selfishness and sIumie,of 
passion and crime. 

Iiittle Paris. A name given to tbe 
city of Milan, in Italy, firom its ro- 
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sanblance, in ptunt of gayety, to tlie 
French capital. 

Little Parliament. The eame as 
Bartbome's PariiamenL See Barb- 
BONE*s Parliament. 

Little Ped'dling-t^n. An imagina- 
IT locality in which hambug, quack- 
ay, cant, paffeiy, affectation, iinmit- 
i^ed selfishness, and other social 
▼Kes abound. It is described in a 
work of the same name, written by 
John Poole, — a ffood-natured and 
amusing satire on Uie present condi- 
tkm (^ literature art, criticism, and 
Bodal interoourae. 

Tbn wonki-be founder of • great ilftTe em- 
«b* rjdfema DftTiBl ooold now bardbr toad 
&• debate of LUtle PeddUmgion. 

SoakmBvmmo Trmuaript, Maj 1, 18SS. 

Ijtfle Qaeen. A sobriquet given to 
Dabdla of Valois (1387-1410), who 
nuuried Richard II., king of £ng> 
land, when but eight years old, and 
vas left a widow when but thirteen. 

XitUeBedBidine-hood. [Fr. Oo- 
perm Jtouge^ Ger. BoihkSppcJien.] 
The heroine of a well-known nursery 
tils, which relates her encounter with 
a wolf in a forest, the arts by which 
he deceived her^ and her tragical 
end. Grimm derives the story nrom 
a tradition current in the legion bor- 
dering upon the river Main, in Grer- 
maav. The legend is, however, 
widely disseminated. In the Swed- 
nfa variation of the story. Little Rid- 
ing-hood takes refuge in a tree, the 
wolf meanwhile gnawing away at 
the roots, when her lover, alarmed 
bv her cries, comes up just in time 
to see the tree fall and nis mistress 
crushed benea^ it. 

No man, whaterer hb aensibilitv mar be, 
ii ever affh^ted t)j ** Hamlet'* or ** Lear* as a 

Little Hhody. See Rhodt, Littlb. 

Little Wbis. A sobriquet given to 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, sec- 
ond daughter of the great Duke of 
Mariborou^. She is described as 
** rather /Ktire in person;" and it is 
said that she " did not disdain the 
appellation conferred upon her, at a 
tane when every thing bore the en- 
signs of party of one kind or other.** 
She died April 15, 1716. 



Iioathly Irfkdy. A hideons omtam 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be his 
wife, when no one else would hmve 
her, and who becomes a beautiftil 
woman on the moment of being mar- 
ried to him, having previously been 
under the power ot a malignant en- 
chanter. The story forms the sub- 
iect of an old ballad entitled "^The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain,** and oocun 
under other forms in our eariy litera- 
ture. See Gawaw, Sib. 

The walla of the uartment were pwtiy 
dothed with fiim old tapeatay r^reaentinc 
the memorable 8toi7 of Sir Oewain'b wedding, 
in which AtU juattee waa done to tlie ngiineaa 
of the Zjoaikht Ladjf ; atthov^ to judge fton 
Ida own looks, the lenUe Icnlght had kaa 
reaaon to be dianalra with tiie match oa a«« 
count of dispar^7 of outward IhTor thna the 
loinaaeer haa given iu to WMUntand. 

SirW.SeotL 

IiO-ohl'eL Sir Evan Cameron (d. 
1719), of Lochiel, snmamed ''The 
Black,** the ruler of the Camerona, 
vdio in personal qualities has been 
described as unrivaled among the 
TJeltic princes; '*a gracioua master,* 
a trusty ally, a terrilue enemy.** He 
figured largely in the wars of the 
Highlands, but ultimately took the 
oams to the government of Wilham 
III. His grandson, Donald Cameron 
(d. 1748), was sometimes called ** The 
(jrentle Lochiel.** 

XocAM. Loehiei, beware of the d«r 

When the Lowhttda shaU meekttne in balfif 



array. 

IiOQh'tn-war'. The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fldr 
Lady Heron, in "Marmion.** Ap- 
pearing suddenly at Netherby Hail, 
where iiis sweetheart is to be sacri- 
ficed in marriage to 
** n laggard in lore, and a daalBid In WW,* 

he persuades her to join with him in 
one last dance, and, on reaching the 
hall-door, where his hbrse is standing, 
whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, springs into the 
saddle, carries her off before the 
eyes of the astonished bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
widiout success. 

And BO I come, — lilce Jec M Mwr, to traad a 

■ingle measure, 
Tto pnichase with a loaf of biead » angaaHBliim 

ofptoaaure. jMteea. 

Iiook'it. A character in Gay's^'Beg- 
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pSickaBi and Lockit was an alia- 
pftt to a pfw**"** ooUiaoa between 
Walpola and his coUeague, I»nl 
— ■ ■ ' See Fkachum. 
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Xtookslear- An outlawed aidier, in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of ** Ivan- 
lioe.*' Under this name the author 
has lepraented Bobin Hood, who, 
aoooiding to ballad authori^, some- 
times assomed it when in disguise. 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom. 

Xi(/oo-Fc/odf . A nickname formeilj 
ghren to adherents of the Democratic 
partj in the United States. It origi- 
natod in 1834, from an incident that 
oecnmd at « meeting in Tammany 
^, New Yoik. There being a 
great diversity of sentiment amdtag 
those who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took place, 

' during which the chairman Im his 
Beat, and the gas-lights were extin- 
goiehed, with a view to break up the 
meeting. But the opposite faction 

Sroduced loco-foco matches and can- 
les, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished their ob- 
ject. 
IlO-oriOje^ A son of Brutus, a fabu- 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
fiither's death, he became king of 
Lcegria, or England. See Sabriha. 

Iiod^o-vl'co. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio, in Shakespeare's trag- 
edy of " Othello." 

Iide'gzl-I (le'gil-l). In the romances 
of chivalry, And' among the fabulous 
historians, an old name for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 
It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

IiO'H8-till|. A fairy in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso ; " a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the hippogrin, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderftil power. 

ZiO'grea. Another form of Lagria, an 



of chivaliy. [Written also L o g r is.] 

Twuv dm fentcd of old, or fidrfed anoe, 
Of fiuiT damsA, met in forest wide 

Iiold (Vkee). [Old Norse locka, to 
tempL] {ScamL Myth.) A sortoC 
Eddaic Satan; a demigod descended 
fiwn the Giants, but admitted among 
the gods, mingling freely with theai 
as an associate and equal, yet essen- 
tially opposed to them, being full of 
all inanner of guile and artifice, and 
often bringing them into perilous 
plights, fix>m which however, he 
again extricates them by his cun- 
ning. He treacherously contrived the 
death of Baldur (see Bau>ur), and 
was, in consequence, made to suffer 
the most ternole punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his som 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two enormous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom cm his limbs. 
His personal appearance is described 
as very beautiful. He is often called 
A8(P-Lokij to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, Dtgard-Loki; but the two 
are sometimes confounded. See Ut- 
OABD-LoKL [Written also Lok, 
Loke.] 
IiOlli-uB. Amvsterions author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the ignis- 
fatuus of antiquaries. " Of Lollius," 
says one of these unhappy and baffled 
investigators, " it will become every 
one to speak with deference." Ac- 
cording to Coleridge, " Lollius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat someiriiere," Dry* 
den calls him ^ a Lombard." 

Iione-Star State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the devioe 
on its coat of arms. 

Iiong, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled " The Meny 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranks which he observed in 
his travels. " 

IfOn'g$-ville. A lord attending on 
the king of Navarre, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor 's Lost" 

mr ror the **Kij to th* 9nham» «f StaauncUtUm,** with ibe wcompwying ffrptonitiwi^ 
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lion'gl-as. A name ^ven in the 
Middle Ages to the knight, or soldier, 
▼ho pierced the side of the Saviour 
with his sword, to ascertain if he were 
4ead. 

Long Mes of Westminater. A 
** lusty, bouncing romp** and pro- 
eness of the sixteenth century, whose 
**Iife and Pranks " were '* imprinted 
st London,*' in 1582, and subse- 
ffnently. She is often alluded to by 
UK older I^lish writers. 

Long Parliament. {Eng. ffUi.) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to desi^ate the cele- 
brated parliament which assembled 
KoTember 3, 1640» and was dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1653. 

Lqi« Peter, [p. Lange Peter, It. 
Pidro Lvngo, Fr. Long Pierre^ A 
sobriquet given to the eminent Flem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
1573), on account of his tallness. 

Long Scribe. A sobriquet given to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1852), an em- 
inent British sportsman, and an in- 
fallible authoritv on all matters con- 
nected with flela or other sports. He 
was remarkable for his great height 

Long Tom OofBn. A character in 
Cooper's novel, ** The Pilot; ** " prob- 
ably the moHt widely known sailor 

; duuracter in existence. He is an 

example of the heroic in action, like 

Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 

his individuality in his nobleness of 

will." 

iMig 7bm OtPit himself will be Ibrfttehfaig 
a shroud in one hand, «nd a dceo- 



■MiWlth ^_ 

li^ in the other. 



Hood. 



Lar-bml'grad. The metropolis of 
the imaginary country of Brobding- 
hag^ visited by Gulliver. The word 
is fiumorously said to mean, " Pride 
of the Universe.'* 

Lord BSi'gl4n. The title of an old 
ballad of which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, and 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. [Called also Lord 

Lord Burleigh (bur'U). The name 
of a character in Mr. Puffs tragedy 



of the " Spanish Armada,** in Sheri- 
dan's farce of "The Critic.'* He 
says nothing, bein^ a minister " with 
the whole anairs ot the nation on his 
bead," and therefore having no time 
to talk ; but he comes forward upon 
the stage, and shakes his head ex- 
travagantly, — an action which is 
thus explained by Mr. Puff: " By 
that shake of the head, he gave vou 
to understand, that, even though they 
had more justice in their cause, and 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, the country 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mon- 
archy." 

If her looks express all this, my dear TInto, 
replied I, interruptlnK him, your pencil rivsle 
the dnunatic art of Mr. Puff, who crammed • 
whole complicated sentence into the expres» 
slve shake of Xord BwrleiglCt head. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There are no such seliloqnies In nature, il- 
ls truet hut. unless they were received as a 
conventional medium of communication be- 
twixt the poet and the audience, we should 
reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Ha»* 
ter Puff, who makes Lord Bmrhigh intimate % 
long trun of political reasoning to the audi- 
ence, by one comprehensive shake of his nod- 
dle. SirW. Seott. 

The Provost answered with another sagar. 

'«iou8 shake of the head, tluit would have done 

honor to Lord Btarkigh. Sir W. Scott, 

IfOrd Fanny. A sobriquet conferred 
upon Lord Hervey, a foppish and 
effeminate English nobleman of the 
eighteenth century. He was in the 
habit of painting his face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Sporus. 

fgr '* The modem Fanny is apparently 
of the days of Anoe, coming into notice 
with the beantiftil Lady Fanny Shhrlay. 
who made it a great &vorite, and almost 
a proverb for prettiness and simplicity, 
so that the wits of George H.'s time called 
John, Lord Heryey, *Lord Fanny,' for 
his effeminacy.** Yonge, 

Bake tram each ancient dnn^l eveiy jpeari. 
Consult Lord Faxny and conlde in Guru. 

Syroiu 

Iiord Foppinffton. See Foppingtok, 

Lord. 
Iiord Gkkwkey. A nickname given 

to Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 

(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 

his time. 

Iiord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Deva. See Old Harry. 
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By Am I^f^ Barrv* hm njs tooeHlifhtbic 
li mMt, diink, and cloth to hun. Obmgreve. 

Imrd IfdF'eL The hero of an ancient 
and welMuiown Scottish ballad. 

Iiord of Oraay Caatle. A Fobriqnct 

of John Hall Stevenson (1718-1785), 

author of some clever, but licentJous 

poems, called " Crazy Tales." His 

residence was at Skelton Castle,— 

nicknamed "Crazy Castle," — an 

ancient and minoos mansion near 

Gnisborough. 

Hb [Sterne's] tstmrtnaikm wo ■nlm«*ed 
and wit^y, but Johnson eomphuncd that it 
was marked by Ucense better suiting the 
eompany of the LordqTCnuv qartfefliMi &t 
the Gneat M oialist. Sir W. Scott. 

Iiord of fhe Isles. A title assamed 
by Donald, a chief of IsUy, who, in 
1346, reduced the whole or the Heb- 
rides, or Western Isles, under his 
authority. It was also borne by his 
successors. 

XfOrd Ogleby. See Oglebt, Lord. 

Iiord Peter. A humorous designation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's " History 
of John Bull." 

Iiords of Idttle XSgypt. A title 
assumed by the leaders or chiefs of 
a horde of gypsies, who entered Hun- 
gary and Bohemia from the East, 
giving themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims. 



■chierementa (^oM Will Fow [a gypsy chief 
In Scotland], many curious particulars are 
related. He never, forgot his high descent 

nadnoood^M Mag. 



from the Lord* cf Little Egypt. 

Bla 



Jjotd Strutt. Charles II. of Spain ; 
— so called in Arbuthnot's satire en- 
tiUed " The History of John Bull." 

Every body must remember . . . the par- 
oxysm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt 
Ml, on hearing that his runaway wrvant 
Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and his old 
enemy Lewis Baboon, had come with quad- 
rants, poles, and ink-horns to survey his 
eatate, and to draw his will for him. 

Maecadav. 

IiO-ren'zo. 1. A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shylock*s daughter, in 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice." 
2. The name of a character in 
Young's " Night Thoughts," repre- 
sented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supposed to be the portrait of 
the poet's own son, but probably 



nothing more than an embodiment 
of imaginarv atheism and unavailing 
remorse and despair. 

Iidr're-qner, Harry. The hero of i 
novel of the same name by Cbaite 
James Lever (b. 1806) ; also, a pseu- 
donym of the anther. 

lK>-san'ti-ville. [That is, L, the riyer 
Licking, os (Lat.), the mouth, nnft*, 
opposite to, ville, a town or city: the 
town opposite the mouth of the Uek^ 
ing.l The original name of the dtf 
of Cmcinnati, Ohio. 

lK>-fha'ri-o (9). One of the dranutis 
personcB in Rowe's tragedy, "Tbe 
Fair Penitent." His character is 
that of a libertine and a seducer, and 
has served as the prototype of that 
of many dramatic and romance he- 
roes. 
Is thia that haughty gallant, gay -^^'^^''^j^ 



Shorn of their plumes, our moon-atruck i 
neteers . . . j«ft^ 

Would seem but jackdaws eroahug to S* 
spheres! ^ , 

Our ny Lotharios^ with their Bynm enm . 

Would pine like oystcn cheated of »« 
pearls. Boatf' 

IiOTel, Iiord. See Lord Lovel. 

IidTrelftoe. The hero of Richardson's 
novel, "The Histonr <rf Clamsa 
Harlowe," representea as an unsciu- 

Eulous voluntary, who has devoted 
is life and nis talents to the subver: 
sion of female virtue. He is, P^^^^'VI 
the most finished picture of a sd^ 
possessed and insinuating libertms 
ever drawn. The character is » 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe's " Fair Penitent." See Hab- 
ix>WE, Clarissa. 

The eternal laws of poetrr r^ained th* 
power, and the temporaxy ftshions wfaieh nia 
superseded those laws went after the wig of 
X<A>e2ace and the hoop of Clariaaa. 



Lover's Iioap. The promontory from 
which Sappho is said to have thWfWl 
herself into the sea; Leucate, ontbe 
south-western extremity of Lciicss, 
now Santa Maura. 

Lovers' ^War. {Tr. Guerre desAmmt 
retixJ] {Fr, Joist.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, daring 
the reign of Henry V. It was » 
called because it arose from the jeal' 
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onsies and rivalries of the leaden, 
who were Invited to meet at the palace 
of the queen-mother. 

XtQur-heels. See High-heels. 

I^ys, Ito Capitaine. See Captain 

Ifenz (Iroo). King Arthur^s seneschal. 

^ -introduced In romances of the Round 
Table, and always represented as a 
detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

Lubberland. The same as Cockaqne, 
for which name it was substituted by 
the English poets of the sixteenth 

: ^eotoiy. Hence, also, a burlesque 
name anciently applied to London. 

See COCKAGNE. 

:■ But the idea which Si6yte entertained of 
. lodging the executive government in a Grand 
Xleetor, who was to be a very model of a king 
• L «f ZaUeriaiKf, was the ruin of hiii plan. 

Su-W.ScotL 

Black Forests and the glories of ZtiMerZcmdL 
MBmnBty and iiorvor, the specter-nun and 
dMrmed moonshine, shall not be wanting. 

XA-oas'^ A poetical name under 

' which Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
celebrated the praises of " the lady 
of his love,** whom he usually called 
Lux Casta. Antony Wood says that 
she was ^*a gentlewoman of great 
beau^ and fortune, named Lucy 

' Sacheverell ; *' but W. C. Hazlitt, the 
latest editor of Lovelace's works 

• (London, 1864), thinks the statement 
^may reasonably be doubted." 

idiGe. Servant to Adriana, in Shake- 
Bpeare*8 " Comedy of Errors.** 

Xin-oen'ti-o. Son to Yincentio, in 
Shakespeare*s "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

La-cet't&. The name of a waiting- 
w(HDan to Julia, in Shakespeare's 
**Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

Lu'oi-a'x4. Sister-in-law to Antiph- 
ohis of £phe8us, in Shakespeare's 
"Comedy of Errors." 

Iia-<d-fgr. One of the names of the 
Devil, being applied to him from 
an allegorical interpretation by the 
Church fathers of a passage in Isaiah 
(xiv. 12), in which the king of Baby- 
lon is likened to the morning star. 
Wienis makes him the highest officer 
of justice in the infernal court or 
empire. 



*■* Lnci&r is, in fket, no profltne or 
Satanic title. It is the Latin Lue%fkrus^ 
the light-bringer, the morning star, 
equivalent to the Oreek ^o^pof , and 
was a Christian name in early times, borne 
even by one of the popes. It only mo- 
quired its present association from the 
apostrophe of the rained king of Bab- 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a ftdlen star : * How 
art thou lUlen firom heaven, LnoUJur, 
son of the morning ! ' Thenee, as this 
destruction was assuredly a type of the 
fiUl of Satan, Milton took Lucifer as the 
title of his demon of pride, and this name 
of the pure, pale herald of daylight has 
become liateflil to Christian ears." 

IiU-oi'nt. [Lat., fVom hue, light, be- 
cause she brings to light.] (Rom, 
Myth.) The goddess of childbirth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Iiti'oi-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, ^'Measure for Measure,** 
who, without being absolutely de- 
praved or intentionally bad, has be- 
come, through want of consideration*! 
both vicious and dissolute. 

The Introductory EpisUe is written, in 
Xucio't phrase, "according to the trick," and 
would never nave anpeu«d had the writer 
meditated maldng lus avowal of the work. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a Uttle too 
much in the easy style ofLucio. Maeauiai/. 

Iiud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The fiimous Cassibelan, who was once at point 
{O ciglot Fortune) to Master Caesar's sword. 
Made LucTm town with rejoicing bright, 
And Britons strut with coursge. SKak, 

Iiud, General. A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti- 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
looms, — that is, looms worked by 
machinery, — which they thought 
would lessen the amount of manual 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, by the police 
and military. The reaf leaders ap- 
peared in women's clothes, and were 
called " Lud's wives.** 

49* " Above thirty years before this 
time {1811], an imbecile named Ned Lad, 
liying in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in the streets, to 
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Uf pwpttnal irritatloii. One day, In a 
mat pusloD, he pursued one of the hoys 
uito a bouM, and, being uoable to find 
him, he broke two stocking-frames. His 
name was now either taken by those who 
broke frames, or was given to them. When 
frames were broken, Lud had been there ; 
and the abettors were called Luddites." 

H. McartiTMOU. 

Iiudwis der Springer (l<%t'^ik d^f 
Bpring'^f ). [Ger., I^uis the leaper.] 
A name popularly given in Germany 
to a mai^grave of Thuringia, bom 
in 1042. There is a tradition of his 
having become attached to the Pals- 
ffravine Adelheid of Saxony, whose 
huslMuid, Frederick III., he killed, and 
then married her. For this he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Giebich- 
enstein. near Halle, and escaped by 
a bold leap into the Saale. 

One of their sisten, too, [suten of the mar- 

' ~ ' w In the eleventh centu- 

iVentare with "Xtu/trtflr 



gniTe* of Bmndenbun in nie eleventh centu- 

a,] luul a strange adVentore with '^Ludwig 
! 5i>rtiiflp«r," — romantic, mythic man, fii- 



moes in the German world, over whom my 
zeaden and I muat not pause at this time. 

IiUfiEg'nSgg. The name of an imagi- 
nary island about a hundred leagues 
south-east of Japan, mentioned in 
Swift's fictitious *' Travels " of Lem- 
uel Gulliver. In the account of this 
country and its inhabitants, we are 
shown how miserable would be the 
consequence of human beings* re- 
ceiving a privilege of eternal life, 
unaccompanied by corresponding 
health, strength, and intellect. 

Ifumber State. A _popular designa- 
tion for the State of Miune, the inhab- 
itants of which are lareely engaged 
in the business of cuttmg and raft- 
ing lumber, or of converting it into 
boards, shingles, scantlings, and the 
hke. 

Iiumptin, Tony. A young, clown- 
ish country squire, the foolish son of 
*^ u 5 mother, in Goldsmith's com- 
edy, She Stoops to Conquer." 

aJ^.. *) ^^J^ ^^ ^^ o^^ 8«* ^bat a hoi- 
S?MrJS ™ ^^^ *?*^«'- He is that vulgar 

fo^STlU/ J^'^^f'yf^y^ dramatics ; 
forward and sheepish, mischievous and 
laie, cunning and stupid, with the vices 

a^ff an Ir *f°»P»?y» «d giving hlml 
roungVSL")," ^' consequence^the 



Ton esk me ftw the plan. I have aq iftia. 
I had no plan; but 1 had, or hfl.ve, mateiMs; 
thonch, ff, like Tow ianipWn, " I wn tobe 
snubbed so when I am in spinta," ttie ppon 
will be naught, and the poet turn seriou 
■gain. JSwrvm. 

Nature had formed honest McR for sndi en- 
counters; and as her noble soul deBghted m 
them, so her outward propertieB were m wtat 
• 7bntfi.ti}in>ik» calls'* a concAtena.tionaceom- 
Ing^." Sir W. Soott. 

I feel as Tonp Lumpkin felt, who never hiitf 
the least difficulty in reading the outeide rf 
his letters, but who found it veiy hM;d wMt 
to decipher the inside. A. K. H. Soffo. 

Iitin. A feigned name of John Rich 
(d. 1761), a celebrated English act- 
or. When young, he attracted gen- 
eral admiration by his perfbmiance 
of Harlequin, and received frequent 
tributes of applause from contempo- 
rary critics. 

men i«n appeared, with matchless arfand 
whim. Oarm*. 

Iiu'n^ {Rom. Myth.) The goddea 
of the moon; a name of Diana. 

IfU-per'oiu (4). [Lat., from tepw, » 
wolf.] {Rom. Myth.) Agodof^ 
old Komans, sometimes identified 
with the Grecian Pan. He was 
worshiped by shepherds as the igo- 
tector of flocks against wolves. Hij 

Eriests were called **Luperci," and 
is festivals " Lupercalia.^* 
Itu'sis-n&n. A prominent character 
in Aaron Hill's tragedy of " Zara;" 
the " last of the blood of the Christian 
kings of Jerusalem." 

His head, which was a fine one, bore iww 
resemblance to that of Qanick in tbectart^ 
ter of lAuignan. Str W. Seott. 

Iiu'fli-ta'ni-ft. The ancient Latp 
name of Portugal ; often used m 
modem poetry. 
"Woo to the conquering, not the eonqvtndi 

Since baffled Triumph droop* on Ltmtw^ 
coast. /W»w« 

Xju'sus. a mythical hero, fabled to 
have visited Portugal in compwiy 
with Ulysses, and to have founded 
Lisbon under the name of Ulyssop- 
olis. 

Iiu-te'ti-a (-te'shl-4). The ancient 
Latin name of Paris. 

Iiiiz. A name given b^' the old Jewisb 
Rabbins to an imaginary little booe 
which they believed to exist at ft« 
base of the spinal column, and to M 
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jiiQi|>able of destruction. To its ever- 
Uwmg power, fermented by a kind of 
dew tinom heaven, they ascribed the 
resorrection of the dead. 

j|9" " Hadrian (whose bones may they 
be ground, and bis name blotted out ! ) 
askiod K. Joehua Ben Uananiah, * How 
doth a man reriTe agaia in the world 
to come ? ^ He answeral and said, ' From 
Loz, in the backbone.' Saith he tohim, 
* Demonstrate this to me.' Then he took 
Ias, a little bone out of the t>ackbone, 
and put it in water, and it was not 
•leeped ; he pat it in the fire, and it was 
not burned ; he brought it to the mill, 
and that eould not grind it ; he laid it 
en the auTil, and knocked it with a ham- 
mer, but the anyil was cleft, and the 
hammer broken." Lightfoot. 

Lj-oa'5n. [Gr. Avkomv.! ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Arcadia whom 
Juno turned into a wolf because he 
detikd his altar with human sacri- 
fices. He was the father of Callisto. 

I^<^hi&r^-d$. A noise, in Shake- 
speare's *' Policies." 

I^l-d^. 1. A shepherd in the third 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

2. A poetical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monodv, be- 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
Ring, fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned on his pas- 
sage from Chester to Ireland, August 
10, 1637. 

LFC'o-me'dds. [Gr. Avirofii$ii|$*] ( Gr, 
f Rom, Myth. ) A king of the island 
of Scyros, with whom Achilles coiv- 
cealed himself for some time, dis- 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

I^cos. [Gr. AvMK.] {Gr. ^ Ram. 
Myth. ) A king of Thebes, in Boeotia, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pre^ant 
by Jupiter. He then married Dirce, 
who treated Antiope with great, cru- 
elty; but the children of the latter, 
when they were grown up, avenged 
their mother on both Dirce and 
Lycus. See Dirce. 

Ikying Dio]t. See Talbot, Lying 
Dick. 

Lyn'cefls. [Gr. Avyicn;^ .] {Gr.^Rom. 



Myth.) 1. One of the Aii^^oiunifei, 
famed for the sharnness of his sight. 
.2. A son of ^gyptus, and the 
husband of Hypermnestra. See 
Danaides. 

Iiynch, Judse. In America, a per- 
sonification of violent and illegal 
justice, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to be derived from 
one Lynch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time when that district was the 
western frontier of the State, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
the courts of law, it was customary 
to refer the adjustment of disputes to 
men of known character and judg- 
ment in the neighborhood. This man 
became eo prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality <tf his 
decisions that he was known through- 
out the countiy as " Judge Lynch.** 
Criminals were brought oefore him 
to receive their sentence, which was 
perhaps administered wiUi some 8^ 
verity. At present, the term Lyncb- 
law IS synonymous with mobocracjy. 
By some, the term is said to be 
derived from one James Lynch Fits- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son having 
been convicted of murder, he, Bmtus- 
like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and handed before his 
own door. These exfuanations can- 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word Unch^ to beat or maltreat If 
this were admitted, Lynch-law would 
then be simply equivalent to " club- 
law.** 

Iiy'on-nesse'. Another i|)nn of Xeoii- 
noya. See Leonnoys. 

Iiyrio Muse. A title awarded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, contemporary with Pindar, 
whom she is said to nave conquerea 
five times in musical contests. 

Ii^-san'der. A character in love with 
Hermia, 'in Shakespeare's " Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream." 
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ICab. {Ene Jfeahhdh, sud to have 
been origmallv the name of a great 
Irish princess.] The name given by 
the English poets of the tifteenth 
and succeeding centuries to the imag- 
inaiy queen of the fairies. Shake- 
spewe has given a famous descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab in " Romeo and 
Juliet," a. i., sc. 4. 



Maht the mbtrcM fkirr. 
Thai doth ntKfatlT rob the dairy, 
And ctkn hurt or help the churning 



Am the pleaae. without discerning t 

She thftt pinches country wenchea 

If they rub not clean their benchea, 

But If so they chance to feast her, 

In a ahoe she drops a tester. £emJ(9iuom. 

ffye wlU with Mob And grace, 
8et each platter in its placet 
B^e the fire up and get 
Water in ere sun be set; 
Sweep your house t wlio doth not so, , 
will pinch her by the toe. HerHdk. 



>', Bobert {Fr.pron, ro'bfip 
mi'k§P, 64). The name of a char- 
acter in a lai^ number of French 
plavs, particularly two, entitled 
" dnien de Montai^s " and " Chien 
d^Aubry ; " applied to any audacious 
criminal. M acaire was a real per- 
son, a French knight of the time of 
Charles V., but his Christian name 
was Richara, not Robert He is tra- 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Anbry de Montdidier, one of his 
companions-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bondy, in the year 1371. As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unappeasable enmity towards 
Macaire, the latter was arrested on 
Buspicion, and required to fig;ht a 
Judicial combat with the animal. 
The result was fatal to the murderer, 
and he djed confessing his guilt. 
The character of Macaire has been a 
ikvorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 

Mao-beth'. An ancient king of Scot- 
land, immortalized by being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Duncan. 

lCao-beih% Lady. The chief female 



character in Shakespeare** 
of "Macbeth." 



" In the mind of Lady Mac! 
ambition is Tvpresented as the miing : 
tire, — an intense, overmastering paid<j 
which is gratified at the expense of < 
Just and generous principle, and ei 
feminine feeling. In the puxsuit of 
object, she is cruel, treacherous, 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed] 
guilt and blood ; for the murder she 
stigates is rendered more frightful by i 
loyalty and ingratitude, and by the 
lation of all the most sacred claimfl 
kindred and hospitality. When herhi 
band's more kindly nature shrinks 
the perpetration of the deed of hot 
she, like an evil genius, whispers him < 
to his damnation. . . . I4idy Kael 
amaiing power of intellect, her inexo 
ble determination of purpose, her m.\ 
human strength of nerve, render her 
fearful in herself as her deeds ar» fast 
f ul ; yet she is not a mere monster of 
pravity, with whom we have nothing 
common, nor a meteor, whose deetroji^ 
path we watch in ignorant affr^bt 
amsn. She is a terrible impen<»iat 
of evil passions and mighty powers,! 
so Ikr removed from our own nature, 
to be cast beyond the pale of our sym| 
thies ; for the woman herself remains I 
woman to the last, still linked with * 
sex and with humanity. ' ' Mrs. James» 

MaoHlirt-^r, Sphraiin. Anenthosii 
preacher in Scott's '" Old Mortality. 

McBride, Miss. A proud heUt^ 
with great expectations, whose ^ 
tory is relatea in a humorous vA 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mao-dufT. A Scottish thane, 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ 
beth." 

MoFifL'gftl. The hero of TrrnnbnTI'l 
Hudibra'stic political poem of thC 
same name; represented as a biH) 
New England squire enlisted on **^' 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party < 
the American Revolution, and con* 
stantl^r engaged in controrewvwiw 
Honorius, the champion of the WhigB» 
or rebels. 

Mao Fleok'nde. [That is, Flecknotf'* 
son.] ThetitleofapoembyDrydeD, 
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which he lampoons Thomas Shad- 
^, a worthless contemporary poet 
)A dramatist, who had repeatedly 
timated his superiority to Dryden 
U writer of plays. By "Mao 
IfGfcnoe,'* Shadwell is meant^ though 
)}$ called, in the ppem itself, by his 
i name only. The Flecknoe to 

|»m the title alludes was a wretched 

8o distinguished for his bad 

that his name had become 

, . -. proverbial. Dryden describes 

i-as an aged prince, who, for many 

^, hadjeigned 
I **wifhoatdbinite. 

itoach aU the minis of Nonaenae, aibao- 
lute." 

.Iwell is represented as the adopted 
of this venerable monarch, and 
nakmnly inaugurated as his succes- 
pitoo, the throne oC dullness, 
itensey. Flora. The heroine of 
Wothing to Wear," a popular satir- 
m poem by William Allen Butler 
pC^1825), an American author. 

jg'Sr. See Bob Rot. 

V6u. [Gr. Uax^y-'] (Gr- # 
Ayth.) A son of .Ssculapios, 
— a surgeon of the Greeks before 
IVojTi where he died. 
MiiBath', Captain. A highway- 
■aa who is the hero of Gay's " Beg- 
Ite's Opera." 

I commtmicated ihis purpose, and recom- 
iBRided the old hag to poor Eifie, by a letter, 
la vhich I recollect that I endeavored to aup- 

Rit (he character of Macheath under con- 
Qnation.— a fine, say, bold-ftced mffian, 
v^oiagmetotheliisl SirW.Soott. 

B» hean the aound of ooachea and aix, 
<pet the road like Macheatht and makea ao- 
oety stand and deliver. Thcxkeray. 

iUo-l'T9r, Fep'Kiui (4)-. The chief 
<^ Glennaquoich, a prominent charac- 
ter in Scott's novel of " Waverley.'* 
ICaUed also Vich Jan Vdkr,^ 

Kio-W^r, Flora. The heroine of 
Scott's " Waveiley ; " sister to Fergus 
liaclvor. 

te'c$n, or M&o'$n. [It. Macone, 
"Eridently a corruption of Mahomet 
[or Mahom] ; for the Italians do not 
upate the A, they pronounce it like 
a «." Ugo F08C0U). See Mahoun.] 
In old English form of Mahomet, 

^Ma^ qw^ bA, be Macon, whom ▼>»!▼•• 

TauyaXm 



Ma 



Mao-rabln, Mark. A {Mendonym 
under which a series of interestmg 
** Recollections *' by a Cameronian 
were contributed to ** Blackwood's 
Magazine." The writer is belieyed 
to have been Allan Cunningham* 

Mao-rab'm, Peter. An imaginary 
interlocutor in the ^ Noctes Ambro- 
sianse" of Wilson, Lockhart, and 
Maginn. 

MacSyoophant, Sir FSr'fX-naz (4). 
A noted character in Macklln's com- 
edy of " The Way of the World. 



»t 



HoTab, Tlie HonoraUe ICits 
Iiucretia. A stiff maiden aont in 
Golman's comedy, ** The Poor Gen- 
tleman; " sister of one of the oldest 
baions in Scotland, and extremely 
proud of her noble birth, but reduced 
to dependence upon the husband of 
a deceased niece. 

Hao-Turk^ Captain Hao'tftr. One 
of the Managing Committee at the 
Spa, in Scott's novel of** St. Ronan's 
Well;" characterized as **the man 
of Peace." 

Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne (1746- 
1796), distinguished for his military 
skill and impetuous bravery in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria .(1619-1689), 
nephew of Charles I. of England, 
and a leader of that king's forces dur- 
ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
ble for his rash courage and impetu- 
osity, and his impatience of control 
and advice. 

Madhava (mJ-thft'vft). ( Hindu' Myth.) 
A name often given to Viahtm. See 

I VlSHMU. 

Madman of Macedonia. An epithet 
sometimes applied to Alexander the 
Great (366-323 b. c), king of Mace- 
donia, whose extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted military success created in 
him a thirst for universal dominion so 
insatiable that he is said to have 
wept because there were no more 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroea are much the aame, the goint *a upraed. 
From Jfocectoma'a Madmsm to the ^^^^fe 
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CksettMni "... and is led on by its king, 
too, who m«y proTo, In hU way, » very 
ChariM XII., or •mall Maeedoiua'B Madman^ 
fat ausht on« knowit " in which latter branch 
of their procnoatlo the Qaxetteert were much 
oat. Varlyle. 

JCadnuoi of tho North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden; — so called on account 
of the imshnefls and impetuosity of 
his character. He was bom at Stock* 
holm m 1682, and killed at the siege 
of Frederickshall, in 1718. His life 
was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He formed great plans for the 
aggrandizement of his kingdom, 
i^ch he did not live to execute, ana 
at hia death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

Ms'd5r, Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot du Lac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
hinocence of Queen Guinever, falsely 
accused by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned his brother. The contest 
lasted from noon till evening, when 
Lancelot finidlv achieved a complete 
victory over his antagonist. See 
JoYEUSE Garde, La. 

Mad Parliament. {Ena. Hist.) A 
name given by the old chroniclers to 
a parliament which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June. 1258, 
and which, exasperated at the ex- 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
b^ the king, Henry III., to enable 
him to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as 
president, to administer the govern- 
ment* 

Uad Poet. 1. A name sometimes 
given to Kathaniel Lee (1657-1690)^ 
an English dramatic poet, who, in 
1684, became insane, and was con- 
fined in Bedlam for four ^^-ears. 

2. A sobriquet applied to McDon- 
ald Clark (1798-1842), author of va- 
rious fugitive poetical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen- 
ius. He died in the Insane Asylum 
at Bloomingdale, New York. 

Mfle-ce']i|8 (Caius Gilniua). A 
wealthy Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 



8), a friend of Ausuatos, and aUbenl 
patron of Virgil, Horace, Property 
and other men of genius. The aM 
is proverbially used to denote ixf 
munificent friend of literature. / 

Jjlfl^-onl-ddg. [Gr. Maiovi%.] Ah 
poetical designation of Homer, lA^ 
was bom, according to some lo^ 
counts, in Mseonia, a district <tf Etit^ 
em Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

Those other two equaled with nte in IMe, 
So were I equaled with them In koovo^ 
Blind Thamyria and blind Uaeomda, 

HOk'g^ A popular sobriqiil^ of *^ JSa^L' 
wood's Magazine,*' the contribaton: 
to which have embraced many ofths 
most eminent writers of Great Brit- 
ain, including Wordsworth, Cote- 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Landot^ 
and others. The name is a oai^nfi- 
tion of the word Magazine. I 

On other occaeionB he was rimilailT Mj- 
ored, and was invariably mentionsdipfe 

5 raise by Wilson, the presiding eenw* 
(ago. R.SheiUmMmBkHM', 

Ma'gl, The Three. The " wise metl 
from the East " who came to JefM*i 
lem bringing gifts to the infant Je* 
8US. {MatLu.) J!/<i<7t (in the orig- 
inal Greek, tiayw.) is the Latin w 
" wise men," in the Vulgate tnmsli^ 
tion of the Bible. The traditionii 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man with a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereigntv of Christ; 
Jaspar, a beardless youth, who offen 
frankincense, in recognitibn oi our 

, Lord's divinity; and Balth«»r^ » 
black, or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, who tenders mvnh, w * 
tribute to the Saviour*s numanity. 
They are the patron saints of trr- 
elers. See Cologne, The Thbw 

KiKOS OF. 

49- " I^rij did tzadition fix itj» 
number at three, probably in aUuskm to 
the three races of men descended frois 
the 8008 of Noah ; and soon' they wen 
said to be descendants of the Vltsov^ 
tamian prophet Balaam, from iriiom vtV 
derived the expectation of the star of 
Jacob. Their corpses were supposed to 
be at that storehouse of relics, Gooitaa* 
tinople, whence the Empress B^tn» 
caused them to be transported to MOu** 
Frederick Barbaroesa carried them to 
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k* OoIogM, flM ftkuBB or tiMir Mpedjil glory 
B. •! the Three Kings of Cologne." Yonge. 

t^Cflgioiazi, Gh^at. See Great Ma- 

r» GICIAN. 

UfagioiftTi, Iiittle. See LimjB Ma- 

I GICIAH. 

: IffagiciaTi of the Korfh. [Ger. Ma- 

mu ttus JVorrfen.! A title assumed bv 
' Johann Geoin; Hamann (1730-1788), 

a German writer of veiy original 

-genius. 
Xagaelone, The Fair. See Fair 

Maguelone. 

JUjOuideTa (mik'hft-da'vft). [8an$k.^ 
f, great god.] {Hindu Myth.) An ap- 
( pellation by which Siva is usually 
designated. See Siva. 

Mfthadevi (m&'hik-daVee). [Sansk,^ 
great goddess.] {Hindu Myth,) An- 
other name of Durga, the wife of 
Siva. See Durga. 
'JE^lioiin% or Mft'honn, 1 [Old Fr. 

Corrupted forms of the name Ma^ 
. haauty used by our old writers., 

JkMA. oftenttmc* by Termagmiuit and Ma!unmd 
■wore. Sterner. 

Of randx^T fiiith together In that town, . . . 
The greater, far, were Totaries to Mahovn. 

Fairfax. 

Am antiqae flowered lilk gown graced the 
extraordinary oerBon to whom belonged th!i 
nnperaneled (Me, which her brother was wont 
to ny was fitter for a turban for Maihovnd or 
Termagant, than a head-eear for a reasonable 
ereatore, or Christian gentlewoman. 

SirW. Seoti. 

TImtb was eryinr In Granada when the sna 

was eoing down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, *ome calling on 

MaJioun. Lockhart. 

Mahu (mft-hoo', or mi'hoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in the 
tragedy of " Lear," as the instigator 
of there. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Ma'i-& (20). [Gr. Mala.] ( Gr. <f R(m. 
M^.) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of Ik^rcury. 

Maiden Queen. A name popularly 

E'ven to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
nd, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-five, and died un- 
married in 1603, at the age of sev- 
enty. See Virgin Queen. ♦ 

He merely aslcs whether, at that period, the 
Maiden Queen was red-painted on the noee, 
and white-pidnted on the cheeks, as her tire- 
women — when, ftrom spleen and wrinkles, 
she would no longer kwk in any giasB — were 



vont to serre her. 



Oarlyle. 



Maiden Town. [Gad. Ma^^h-dum, 
Brit. Maidin, Lat. Cattrum 'Puetta- 
rtffn.l A name popularly given to 
Edinburgh, from a monlush fable or 
tradition that it was once the resi- 
dence of the daughters of Pictish 
kings, who were sent to this strong- 
hold for protection in times of war 
and trouble. 



Yonr hands are weak with age, he said, 

ewts are stout and trui 
So bide ye in the Maiden Toum, 



Your hea 



are stout and truei 
he Maiden Tou 
While others fight for you. ' Jgtomt. 



Maid Ma'ri-&n (9). A personage in 
the morris-dances, often dressed Hke a 
woman, and sometimes like a strum- 
pet, and whose name is, therefore, 
used to describe women of an impu- 
dent or masculine character. Though 
the morris-dances were^ as their name 
denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they 
were commonlv adapted in 'England 
to the popular 'English story of Robin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, 
was the very person here originally 
represented. See Robin Hood. 

JK^ Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 
has a golden crown upon her head, and 
in her left hand a red pink as an onblem 
of summer. Peivy and Steerens agree in 
making Marian the mistress of Robin 
Hood. Donee, however, oonidden the 
character s dramatic flctfon. " None of 
the materials that constitute the more 
•authentic history of Robin Hood prove 
the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mistress.'* 

49- " Probablv the addition of the 
German diminutive eA«n, in French on, 
formed the name of 

* A bonny fine maid, of noble degree, 
Maid Marian called by name.' 

Very soon had her fiune traveled abroad, 
for in 1332 the play of ' Robin et Marion ' 
was performed by the students of Angers, 
one of them appearing as a JUUtte di- 
guisie ; the origin of Marionettes, pup- 
pets disguised to pUy the part of Maid 
Marian, Is thus explained." Yonge. 

Robln'k mistress dear, his lored Marian^ 
Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the 

game; 
Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty- 
braided hair. 
With bow and quiver anned. DrayUm. 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou. 

Maid of Bitth (2). A name given to 
Miss Linley, a beautiful ana accom- 
plished singer, who became the wife 
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of Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman. 

Maid of Kent, Fair. See Faib Maid 
OF Kent. 

Maid of Kent, Holy. See Holy 
Maid of Kent. 

Maid of Norway. In Scottish his- 
tory, a name given to Margaret, a 
grand-daughter of Alexander III., 
recognised as his successor by the 
states of Scotland, though a female, 
an infant, and a foreigner. She died, 
however, on her passage to Scotland, 
in 1290. Her father was Eric II., 
king of Norway, and her raotlier 
Margaret, only daughter of Alexan- 
der. 

Maid of Or1e-&ns. A surname giv- 
en to Joan 01 Arc, from her heroic 
defense of the city of Orleans. Hav- 
ing been taken captive bv the Eng- 
lish, she suffered martyraom, bein^ 
burned alive by order of the Earl ot 
Warwick, on the 24th of May, 1431. 

49-* " It was requisite that she phonld 
suffer; for bad she not passed through 
the supreme trial and purification, du- 
bious shadows would have remained 
among the rays that beam from her 
saintly head ; she would not have dwelt 
in men's memory as the Maid of Or- 
leans." MidieUt^ Trans. 

Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

Maid of Saracosaa. An appella- 
tion bestowed upon Agustina Zara- 
goza, a young Spanish woman dis- 
tinguished for her heroism during the 
derense of Saragossa in 1808-9. She 
first attracted notice by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room. By- 
ron has celebrated her in the first 
canto of his " Childe Harold." 

Malagigi (mftl-&-je'jee). A celebrat- 
ed hero in the romances and poems 
based upon the fabulous adventures 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to have been a cousin to 
Rinaldo, and a son of Beuves, or Bu- 
ovo, of Aygremont. He was brought 
up by the fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

Mal^$-grt'd&. A nickname given by 
contemporaiy political opponents to 



Lord Shelbome (1737-1805), a 
ous oppositionist during the admiilis- 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Hal- 
agrida (1689-1761) was an Italian 
Jesuit, and missionary to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspfring against the 
king of Portugal. 

49=- " *■ Do you know,* said OoldsmiUi 
to his lordship, in the course of conversar 
tioD, *that I never could conceive why 
'they call you Malagrida, for Malagrida 
was a very good sort of man. 'This was too 
good a trip of the tongue Ibr Beancloe 
to let pass : he serves it up in hli next 
letter to Tx>rd Charlemont, as a specimen 
of a mode of turning a thought tb» 
wrong way, peculiar to the poet; he 
makes meny over it with his witty and 
sarcastic compeer, Horace Walpole, irtio 
pronounces it ' a picture of Goldsmith's 
whole life.' Dr. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it bandied about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a firiendly defense : 
* SirJ said he, * it was a mere blwoda in 
emphasis. He meant to say, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term of 
reproach.' Poor Goldsmith ! On such 
points he was ever doomed to be misin- 
terpreted." W. L-ctng. 

Mal'l-grow'tll^r. 1. (Sir Ma&'so.) 
An old courtier in Sir Walter Scott's 
novelj "The Fortunes of Nigel." 
" He 19 a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by misfortune, who now, mutilated 
by accident, and grown old, and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors b\' the qb- 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene- 
tration and a caustic wit, under the 
protection of his bodily infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly worid, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary level with himself." 
2. (Mal'$-ohl.) A n€mi de pltane 
used by Sir Walter Scott as the sig- 
nature of several letters written by 
him to the Edinburgh "Weekly 
JoumaP' in 1826, in oi)position to 
the proposition in the British parlia- 
ment to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 



" These diatribes produced in 
Gotland a sensation not perhaps inferior . 
to that of the Drapier's letters in Ire- 
land ; a greater one, certainly, than anj 
political tract had excited in the British 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke's ' Beflections on the French Revo- 
lution.' " Loekkart. 
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Kali-prop, ICra. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of " The Rivals," 
noted for her blunders in the use of 
words. The name is obviously de- 
rived lh>m the French mal dprcpo$^ 
unapt, iU-timed. 



^^Mra. ICalaprop'f mlstiJces in 
wh&t 8he herself calls ^ orthodoxj ' have 
been often Directed to as improbable from 
a woman in her rank of life ; but though 
some of them, it must be owned, are ex- 
traragant and fkrcicaL, they are almost 
all amusing ; and the luddness of her 
simil«, * as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of the Nile,' wiU be acknowl- 
edged as long as there ar« writers to be 
run away with by the willfulness of this 
tmly ' headstrong ' species of composi- 
tion." T. Moore. 

The eofnclnrioa drawn was, that Chllde 
Harold. Byron, and the Connt in Beppo, are 
one and the same peraoa. thereby making me 
tarn oat fo be, as Mn. Malaprop says, "like 
Cerbenis, three gentlemen at onee." i^ynm. 

Xal-beo'oo. A character in Spen- 
ser's " Faery Qneen " (B. III., c. 9, 
10), designed to represent the self- 
inflicted torments endured by him 

"Who dotes, yet douMsi snspeets, yet fondly 
loYca." 

The sight could jealous pangs begnUs* 
And charm MaJbeeco^t cares awhile. 

Sir W. SeoU. 

Kaloolm (m&l'kura). A son of Dun- 
can, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth." 

ICalebolge (mJ-lft-bol'jft). A name 
given by Dante to the eighth circle 
m his " Inferno," from the ten " evil " 
" bolgi^** or pits, which it contains. 

Mal-ToTi-o. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's " Twelfth Night." 

49" " Malvolio is not essentiaUy Indi- 
uotts. He becomes comie bat by accident. 
Heiacold, austere, repelling, butdignifled^ 
consistent, and, for what appears, rather 
of an overstretched morality. ... He is 
opposed to the proper levities of the piece, 
simI falls in the anequal contest. Still his 
pride, or his graTity (call it which you 
^ill), is inherent, and native to the man, 
iwt mock or affected, which latter only 
ure the fit ol^ects to excite langhter. His 
qnallty is, at the best, unlovely, bat 
Mither buffoon nor contemptible. . . . 
His dialect, on all occasions, is that of a 
^ntleman and a man of education. We 
most not confound him with the eternal, 
old, low steward of comedy. He is master 
of the household to a great princess, — a 
dignity, probably, conferred upon him 
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for other respect s than age or length of 

service." Charles Lamb. 

Four of the duke's IHendi, with the obedient 
start which poor MalvoUo ueribea to his im- 
aginary retinue, made out to lead the victor to 
AU presence. Sir W. SeoU, 

Clearing his voice with a prslimlnary hem, 
he addresHed his Idnaman, checking, as Jfol- 
voUo projMwed to do when seated in iiis state, 



his fluniUar smile with an austere regard of 
control. Sir W. ScotL 

We fbolfl of fancy, who suffer ouraelvea, like 
Malvolio, to be cheated with our own visions, 
have, nevertheless, this advantage over the 
wise ones of the earth, that we have our whole 
stock of eiyoymcnts under our own command, 
and can dish for ourselves an intellectual lian- 
quet with most moderate assistance fk-om ex- 
ternal objects. Sir W. SeoU, 

Mamamouohl (m&'mft'moo'she')* A 

knight of an ima^inap' order, of 

which M. Jourdam, in Moli^re's 

comedy, ^* Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme," is persuaded that the grand 

seignior has made him a member, 

and into which he is inducted by the 

ceremony of a mock installation. 

All the women most devoutly swear, 
Each would tie rather a poor actrcM here, 
Than to be made a ifomomoucAt there. 

J)rydem, 

Mambrino (mftm-bre^no). A Moor- 
ish king, in the romantic poems of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. who was the 
possessor of an encnanted golden 
nelmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable, and which was the ob- 
ject of eager quest to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. This helmet was 
borne away by the knight Rinaldo. 
It owes its celebrity, in a great meas- 
ure, to the mention which is made of 
it by Cervantes, in " Don Quixote," 
where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
he had found it in what was in real- 
ity nothing but a copper basin, high- 
ly polished, which a barber, on his 
way to bleed a patient, had put on 
his'head to protect a new hat during 
a shower. 

like some enchanted Mambrino^i helmet 

Cartyle. 

But the 'War* [between Charles VI., em- 
peror of Germany, and Philip V., king of 
Spitin, 1718-20], except that many men were 
killed in it, and much vain babble was uttered 
upon It, ranks otherwise with that of Don 

Suixotc for conouest of the enchanted helmet 
' Mambrino, which, when looked into, proved 
to be a burber's basin. Oar^fJe. 



H&-mil1i-u8. A yotmg prince of 
l^icilia, in Shakespeare's '^ Winter's 
Tale." 
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Jfam'Xndn. A Syriae word used in 
the Scnptures to signify either riches 
or the god of riches. ' By poetic li- 
cense, Milton makes Mammon one 
of the fallen angels, and portrays his 
character in the following lines : — 

Mammon^ the leant erected spirit that fell 
From heaven ; for eren in neaTcn his looks 

and thoughts 
Were alwi^a downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden 

gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision Deatiflc: bv him first 
Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Bansaeked the center, and with impiooa 

hands 
nfled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaaures better hid. Par. Lott^ Bk. L 

Wieras, iii his account of the infernal 
court of Beelzebub, makes Mammon 
its ambassador in England. Other 
mediflBval demonographers placed 
him at the head of tne ninth rank of 
demona, of which they reckoned nine 
kinds. 
MftTnnion, Gave of. See Caye or 
Mammon. 

Mani'm^n, Sir Epioure. A world- 
ly sensualist, in Ben Jonson*s play, 
♦'^The Alchemist." 

£&■ EiAcure did not indulge In visions more 
magnificent and gigantic [than Bacon]. 

Maccaday. 

ICanohester MassafOre. See Peter- 
IXK), Field of. 

Manchester Poet. An appellation 
given to Charles Swain (b. 1803), an 
English poet, and a native of Man- 
chester. 

Mandane (mo^^Mftn', 62). The heroine 
of Mme. Scudery's romance entitled 
**Artamanes, ou Le Grand Cyrus." 

Uandrioardo (mftn-dre-kaf^'do). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo's '* Or- 
lando Innamorato," son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartary. He figures 
also in Ariosto's " Orlando Funoso " 
and other romantic poems and tales 
of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Ma'ndfl. [Lat., the good or benevolent 
ones.] {Rom, Myth.) The deified 
souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 

Man'fred. The hero of Byron's drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all . human [ 
creatures, indifferent to all human 



sympathies, and dwelling in the 
magnificent solitude of the central 
Alp, where he holds commimian 
only with the spirits he invokes by 
his sorceries, and with the fearfiu 
memory of the being he has bved 
and destroyed. 

Man in Black. 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Citizen of the World," 
supposed to be, in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 

49* >' A most delightful rampoond la 
the * Man in Black ; ' a nurity not to Iw 
met with often ; a true oddity, with the 
tongue of Timon and the heart of Unole 
Toby. Ho proelaima war ugain^t panptt>- 
isin, yet he cannot say ' No ' to a b^gsr. 
He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
■hare with the poor whaterer be po»- 
sesaed." Henry GUtu- 

2. The subject of a tale by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Man in the Moon. A name pojm- 
lariy given to the dark lines and 
spots upon the suiface of the moon 
which are visible to the naked eyi, 
and which, when examined with a 
good telescope, are discovered to be 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
is one of the most popular, tad 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of s 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or bnuth- 
wood, for stealing which on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. (See 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night'* 
Dream," a. iii., sc. 1, and *' Tempest^" 
a. ii., sc. 2.) The account given ui 
Numbers xv. 32, et ««y., of a nan 
who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-dinr, is »»- 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 

49- To have a cara " left the eheiie 
may Ikll out of the moon " appears froa 
Chanoer's "Troilus and Ciesseide" l<| 
have been a proverbial expreaiioa in Mi 
time. In the ' '■ Testament of Craveide/' 
descriUng the moon, he infinnu vm that 
she had 

** On her brest a chorle painted M even 
Bearing a buiih of tnomei on hi> lwc'*t_ 
Which fbr his theft might climb no u«r «• 
heven." 

With the Italians, Cain appears to hsij^ 
been the offender. Dante, in the tw*ii" 
tieth canto of the ." Inferno," dflseriMi 
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ibe UMB bj tin peripiuuis, " Caino t Is 
tpitu.-^ The Jews have some Talmudical 
Btoiy that Jacob is in the moon, and they 
beiiere that his face is yisible. For Ori- 
ental and other traditions, see Grimm, 
'^Deatsebe Mythologie," p. 679. 



" As Ibr the forme of those spots, 
aome of the yulgar thinke they represent 
a ffm», and the poets guess - 1 is the boy 
Sndymion, whose company shee loves so 
veil that she carries him with her ; oth- 
ers will have it onel^ to be the &ce of a 
man, as the moon is usually pictured ; 
bat Albertus thinkes rather that it rep- 
nsents a tyon^ with his tail toward the 
east and his head to the west ; and some 
others have thought it to be very much 
like a /ox; and certainly it is as much 
like a lyon as that in the aodiake, or as 
Ursa Mi^or is like a beare." 

JBlp. Wiikinsy Disc, of a New World. 

Ifanly. One of the dramatis persona 
mWycherley^s "Plain-dealer," de- 
scribed by the author as " of an 
honest, surly, nice humor, supposed 
tint ia the time of the Dutch War to 
luije procured the command of a 
di^, out of honor, not interest, and 
choosing a sea-life only to avoid the 
vorld." Leigh Hunt characterizes 
him as " a ferocious sensualist, who 
helieved himself as great a rascal as 
he thought every body else." 

H|-no'ft. A fkbulous city of great 
size, wealth, and population, in £1 
Donido, on liie west shore of Lake 
Parime, and at the mouth of a great 
Tiver which empties into this Take. 
The houses were said to be covered 
irith plates of gold. 

tSf " This &ble began to gain credit 
hi 1584, and many were the stories in- 
vented by Joan Biartines, a Spaniard, 
vko, among other things, asserted tliat 
he had lived a long time in the country, 
and that he left it by the permission of the 
chief who commanded it, and who was 
deaeended from the ancient Incas of Pe- 
nt; that ttiis same chief gave orders that 
he slionld be accompanied by Indians till 
he reached the Spanish frontiers ; that 
^ took care to lead him blindfold, lest 
ha might observe the way by which to re- 
turn ; with several other things equally 
vsgne and foolish, but so as to induce, at 
fint, many ezpedittons to this &irwreputed 
dty at the expense of large sums of money 
ud many lives." Alcedo^ Trans. 

Van of B&th (2). A surname given 
'to lUlph Allen, the friend of Pope, 



Warborton. and Fielding, celebrated 

in the well-known lines c» the first: — 

** Let humble Allen, with an awkwwd shame. 
Do good by stealth, and ))liuh to find it 

fame." 

Man of Blood. An expression which 
occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 
xvi. 7), in a marginal note explana- 
tory of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King David. The 
application of the term to anj^man 
or violence is naturally suggested, 
and it would seem to have been em- 
ployed by the Puritans in reference 
to Charles I. It was also popularly 
given to Thomas Simmons, an Eng- 
lish murderer, executed at Hertfora, 
March 7, 1808. 

And the Man of Blood waa there, with hia 

lonr, essenced hoir, 
And Astiey^ and Sir Mannaduke, and Bu- 

pert of the Rhine. Macaulaif. 

Man of Destiny. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
believea himself to be a chosen in- 
strument of Destiny, and that his 
actions were governed by some occult 
and supernatural influence. 

The head of the royal house of Savoy . . . 
was to have the melancholy experience that 
he had encountered with the Man of Destiny ^ 
. . . who, for a time, had power, in the em- 
phatic phrase of Scripture, "to bind kings 
with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Man of F.eelins. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
designed to characterize the hero, 
Harley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet. It is also fre- 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig- 
nate the author. See Iiarley. 

The wonder rather is, that the Man of Feel- 
ing should never have been moved to mirQi. 
than that Uncle Toby should have brushed 
away hia tears with a laugh. H. Marttneau. 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 

fentleman of small fortune (1664- 
754), who resided in the parish of 
Boss, county of Hereford, England, 
and who was distinguished for his 
benevolence and public spirit. Pope 
has immortalized him in his '* Moral 
Essavs," ** Epistle Third," " On the 
Use of Riches." The title " Man of 
Ross " was given to him in his life- 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrle is said to have been highly 
pleased^with the appellation. 
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Blehar than miter o'er hi* ooanttew hosrdt. 
Nobler tiurn kings, or king-polluted lorda, 
Hera dwelt the JTom nT^ani O tmreler, 

hcmri 
Departed merit claims a reTeient tear. 

■^ CoVtridge. 

of Sin. A designation occurring 
in the New TesUment (2 TktM. ii. 3), 
respecting the meaning of which com- 
mentators are at variance. Whitby 
sajs the Jewish nation is intended. 
Grotius affirms the reference to be to 
Caius Cffisar, or Cali&rula. Wetstein 
understands by it Titus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshausen, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has not yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics specified will be 
united. Roman Catholics apply the 
term to Antichrist, while most rrot- 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Finn - Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the " Man of Sin." 

The seal of your Migesty toward the house 
of Ood doth not alack or go backward, but ia 
more and more kindled, manifesting itself 
abroad in the farthest parts of Christendom, 
by writing in defense of the truth, which hath 
given such a blow unto that Man of Sin as 
wfil not be lieeled. Tnmiiatort qfike Bibie. 

Man of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and ad- 
mirers to Charles James Fox (1749- 
1806), a celebrated English states- 
man. 

Man of the Sea, Old. See Old Man 

OP THE Sea. 

Man't^ll'ni. A cockney fop of ex- 
travagant habits, maintained bv his 
wife, in Dickens's novel of ** Nicholas 
Nickleby." 

Tet a gentleman of Mr. Charles Knight's 
taste and sympathetic appreciation of Shake- 
speare, editing his works in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, can perpetuate the 
MaHiaUnMBva of the tie-wig editors. 

R. O. White. 



Mantuan Swan. A title given to the 
Latin poet Virgil, bom at Mantua 
(70 B. c), whose works have been 
more studied and admired, especially 
in the Middle Ages, than those of any 
other Latin author. He is distin- 
guished for the exquisite smoothness 
and melodiousness of his versifica- 
tion. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the McoUwm Sunm was heard t 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before. 
To give a Miltom Uith, asked agea more. 

. Oowper. 



Mar-oelli {Sp, ynm, mar-4hel'vi). 
The name of a fair shephercLesB, 
whose story forms an episode in Cer- 
vantes's romance of " Don Quixote." . 

Mar-eelliis. The name of an officer, , 
in Shakespeare^s tragedy of " Ham- 
let." 

I 
The author of " Waveriey " was, in this re« 
speet, as impassible to the critic as thegJMNi' 
of Hamlet to the partisan of Jfarcrifw. 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abused* 
half-starved girl, in DicKens's " Ola 
Curiosity Shop;" the " small sert-- 
ant ' ' to Sampson Brass. See BsAU^ . 
Sampson. 

Mar-do'ni-us. The name of a captaua, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's pla/i 
"A King or No King." 

MarflHa (mar-fe^s|). An Indian quern] 
who figures in Bojardo's " Orlaoda 
Innamorato" and in Ariosto*B "0^> 
lando Furioso." 

Mar-gftr'e-15n. [Probably fpm Gc 
fuipyapirnc, Lat. margarita, a peaii 
The name is not cla^ical, and vir 
apparently coined to express "tbr 
pari' of knighthood."] A Tpojtt 
nero, of modem legendiurT histoiy; 
called by Shakespeare (** Troilus and 
Cressida," a. v., sc. 6), " bastard," aai] 
described by him as performing deedi 
of prowess .which seem to imply gi- 
gantic stature. 



**'BuHaxd Marffardon 
Hath Dorens prisoner. 
And stands. Colossus-like, waving his 
Upon the pashed conea of the kings." 



a 



Ljdgate's " Boke of Troy " mentwiMI 
him under the name of MnrgariUm, 
and calls him a son of Priam. Ac-, 
cording to this author, he attacked 
Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

Marsaret. 1. The heroine of Goethe's 
'' Faust." Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with.' 
her, and at last seduces her. Ove^ 
come with shame, Mai^aret destroy 
the infant to which she gives \»n^ 
and is in consequence condemned t» 
death. Faust attempts to save her: 
gaining admission to the dungeoa 
where she is immured, he finds her 
lyin^ huddled on a bed of 8tr*i*^ 
smging wild snatches of ancioit bal^ 
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Jads, her reason gone, her end ap- 
proftdiing. For a long time he vainly 
Bbires to induce her to flee with him. 
At last tiie morning dawns, and 
Meplustq^eles appears, grim and 
Mai(mles8. Faust is hurried off, and 
Uugaiet IS left to her fate. The 
atory of Margaret is original with 
Goethe, having little or no connec- 
tion with the legends from which 
the main characters of the poem are 
drawn. [Called also Gretchen^ a 
German diminutive of MargartL} 

4^ " Go«fte is the only dramatic poet 
irtio has succeeded in giving to a simple, 
Qneaitoied girl from the lower ranks of 
life a poetic interest. Gretchen is a per- 
fect anion of homelj nature and poetic 
havtf. She says not a word that might 
Bot have been uttered by any girl of her 
tlasB in any town in Germany ; and yet, 
soeh is the exquisite art of the author. 
Ae acquires in our eetimation an ideal 
import, and registers herself in the mem- 
07 as one of the most remarkable por- 
tnits h) the rich, wide gallery of dramatle 
ttt-' Christ. Examiner. " Shakespeare 
Uotteif has drawn no sneh portndt as 
ftat of Margaret ; no such peculiar union 
of passion, simplicity, homeliness, and 
vitetiery. The poverty and inferior social 
Ittition of Margaret are never lost sight 
tf ; she never becomes an abstraction ; it 
ailoTe alone which exalts her above her 
vvlj station, and it is only in passion 
As b so exalted." Lewes. 

2. The title of a strikingly original 
American romance, by the Keverend 
Sylvester Judd (1813-1863), and the 
>ame of its heroine. 

IttRUtte (maf-gd&t'tA, 102). The 
J*ine of a singular being, in Pulci*s 
Morgante Maggiore," who was 
«airoua of becoming a giant, but 
"^Dted, half-way, so that he onlv 
ftached the height of ten feet. He is 
jepresented as an impudent, vulgar, 
»w- minded fellow, without con- 
J^ce, religion, humanity, or care 
y aught but the grossest indulgence 
Jfthe senses, and as boasting of 
JjvJng no virtue but fidelity. His 
MjentUTes — which form a mere 
«P»8ode in the poem — are conducted 
2^ * kind of straightforward wick- 
wness which amuses from its veiy 
Jjew. At an inn, after eating all 
"•t is to be got, — his appetite is 



enormous, — and robbing the host, 
he sets fire to the house, and departs 
with Morgante, rejoicing greatly in 
his success, and carrying off every 
thing he can lay his himds upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
morning, Morgante, to play him a 
trick, araws off Margutte's boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at 
length perceives an ape. wno is put- 
ting them on and drawing them off. 
The sight of the animal thus engaged 
so tickles Margutte' 8 fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare's 
*• Love's Labor 's Lost.?' 

2. Ohvia's woman, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

3. A character in Sterne's ^ Senti- 
mental Journey.'* 

M&'ri-an'ft (9). 1. A lady, in Shake- 
speare's ^* Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Angelo. 

m^ ** Shakespeare has given ns in 
BCariana one of the most lovable and 
womanly of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her; indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master's hand make a 
channing picture. . . Turn to the fifth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for ttie 
man [Angelof whom she has loved 
through lonely years of wrong ; the man 
whose liib is Justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the lifb of another, in a course 
of crime whicb involved a sin against her 
love. Timid and shrinking before, she 
does not now wait to be encouraged in 
her suit. She is instant and importu- 
nate. She does not reason or quibble 
with the duke ; she begs, she implores, 
she kneels. . . . And does not her very 
prayer for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov- 
able?" R. O. White. 

2. A character in Shakespeare's 
« All '8 Well that Ends Well.'*^ 

Mft-ri'n$. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thaisajin Shakespeare's play, ** Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre." 

M&r'I-tor'nds. [Sp., bad woman. 
Comp. Old Fr. Atalitome.] A dwarf- 
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ish, font, ixg^y* lewd Astmiflii wencli, 
who figures in Cervantes's **Don Quix- 
ote " as a servant at an inn. This inn 
the Don took for a cartle, and imag- 
ined Maritornes to be the lord's daugh- 
ter, and in love with himself. 

The MarUemeaotihe 8a]mccn*fe Head,New- 
•rii. replied. Two vomea had P>«m» that 
morning. Sir W. Scott, 

Uad I uied the privikge recommended to 
me by the reviewer, ... I fear I ahonld be 
consiacrcd aa liaving fidlen into the frenzj of 
him who diacovered a beautUbl v^fcmta in the 
coane ikin of Maritome*^ and ** mistook her 
hair, which was as rough as a horse's mane, 
for soft flowing threads of coiling gold." 

Dvfdop, 

Mark, King. A fabulous king of 
Cornwall, husband of Isolde, and 
uncle of Tristram. See Isolde, Tin- 
TAGEL, and Tristbam, Sib. 

Markli^in, Mrs. A nam de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart^ 
Wright) Penrose, a popular English 
authoress of the present day. 

Itayitw, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, " She Stoops 
to Conquer." 

ICarOdw, ITomuc. The hero of Gold- 
smith's comedy, " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," distinguished for his excessive 
bashfulness before his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with the chamber- 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in disguise. 

Mar'kni-dn. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's poem of the same name ; an 
English knight, valianjand sagacious, 
but profligate and unscrupulous, who 
meets with yarious adventures in 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Flodden. 

Karplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name of the hero, of an English 
comedy, — a translation of Moli^re's 
" L'fitourdi," — originally written by 
the Duke of Newcastle (Wm. Cav- 
endiv<%h), and adapted for the stage by 
Diyden. 

S. One of the dramaiit persona 
in Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of " The 
Busybody; " described as "a sort of 
silly fellow, cowardly, but very in- 
quisitive to know every body's busi- 
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Mar-Frelate, Martin. A name as- 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 



a aeries of powerful but scoiriki 
tracts, designed to show the itf| 
scriptural cmaracter of the pRlal[ 
which were printed in England i 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

j^ The first of thecse tract?, mtltii 
^*An Epi8tle to the Terrible Prieiti, 
made its appeanmce in 1588, and creili 
inteow excitement. The priotex,]bet| 
Waldgrave, who was chiefly ijuplicM 
in the publication of the obnoxious SM 
phlet, together with other writhigs no 
tile to the Established Churcb, « 
obliged to fiee with bis maCeriateta 
place to place, was often inoarcuaW 
and his press at last destroyed. H 
great curiosity and interest vhlefa tta 
writings occasioned are iUustxatedu^ 
anecdote furnished by Disraeli. *' wbi 
a prohibition was issued that no poM 
should carry about with him an.y<^ j 
Mar-Prelate tracts, on pain of pnuH 
ment, Robert, Earl of Ebecx, obBarfifl 
the queen, ' >Vhat, then, is to becowj 
me ? ' drawing one of the pamphJett am 
his boeom, and presenting it to her." Tb 
" Mar^PreUte controveray " forma aa ss 
portant episode in the ecclesiastical Ui 
tory of England, and in the anpaft « 
Puritanism. Attempts have k>o>«25 
been made to cast odium upon ^^^ 
tans by making them responsible ferw 
violent and abusive character of tMJ 
writings. Hopkins, in his *' BistoiTfl 
the Puritans," defends them *«" "J 
charge, declaring that they were in J 
way hnplicated in the affadr; that thet» 
thor, whoever he may have been, wM ■■ 
a minister, was not even a Pantasf- 
that is, in distinction from a Bxow^ 
and that he wrote firom a ^hoUj {WJ 
pendent point of view. Thehosafly" 
the Church and State was aroaseflj 
these violent attacks in an ^^oeoojom 
degree. The strfctest !nqni«it»n 'J 
everywhere made to discover *■• "J 
author. Four bishops perambutoteoai 

country in search or the bold M^J* 
Many persons were arrested, and wjjj. 
dealt with, on suspicion. ButnodWWT 
ery was ever made ; Martin Mar^Fitj* 
remains a mystery. His secret dWv»« 
him. " Stat nominis umbra.^^ ^u*^ «*. 
ever, generally believed that tw« P^ 
ductions proceeded, either ^^%Z^ 
part, Atom John Penry, o'^P/S-hS 
SSoVas executed May ji, 1^93, for 1^ 
ing written seditious words »e^^J^ 
queen. With Penry some »«'«^* jl| 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton,^ 
Udall, and John Field, or W. yen"*' 

Mars. (^^- 4 ^2w». Myth.\ ^ 
god of war, originaUy an 
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t tal deity. As the repafed father of 
r JSomalus, he was held to be the pro- 
ff'-genitor of the Roman people, who 
" paid him higher honors than any 
other god except Jupiter. He was 
■* identified, at a very early period, with 
J* ^e Greek Ares. 

maaah. The. [Fr. Le MaraU.] {Fr. 
T^Bist.) A name given to " The 
i,.|^Iaiii,'* or the lowest benches in the 
unall of the National Confention after 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
ISie Jacobins. This part of the house 
was occupied by all the members of 
' the convention who, though not be- 
J longing to " The Mountain,*' were yet 
^ meanlv subservient to it. See Moun- 
I TA£N, The, and Pi^ain, Ths. 

pfnrwhftl Forwards. [Get. MartchaU 
ii Vprwdris.'l A title given by the 
I JRjissians, in 1813, to Field-Marshal 
i Lebrecht von Blucher (1742-1819), a 
' distinguished general of Prussia, on 
aa»ant of the extraordinary celerity 
^ of his movements, and his peculiar 
. manner of attack. From that time, 
I it became his name of honor through- 
\ out ail Europe. 

IHandslio (maf-seePyo), or Mar-sil'i- 
I us. A Saracen king who figures in 
I the romantic poems of Italy. Having 
been defeated by Charlemiurne, and 
condemned to pay him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gang) 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando, 
who is to come, slenderly accompa- 
nied, to Roncesvalles, to jeceive &e 
t prooiised gills and submission. Mar- 
' siglio accordingly advances, accom- 
panied by 600,000 men, divided into 
three armies, which successively at- 
tack the paladin and his few troops, 
and completely overwhelm them. But 
their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive on the 
scene, with a large force. Marsiglio 
is at length defeated ; and Archbishop 
Tnrpan kindly performs the last office 
for him by tying him up to a carob- 
tree, — the same tree on which Judas 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- 
self, — under which he had planned 
his villainy with Gano, who is also 
himged, and drawn and quartered, 
amid the execrations of all who are 



present. See Roland. [Written 
alsoMarsirio and Marsirius.] 

Mar'8j^'48. [Gr. Mapcrvac] (CrV. f 
Rom, Mylh.) A fiimous Piuygian 
peasant, or, as some say, a satvr, who 
challenged Apollo to a trial of skill in 
music, and, being vanquished, was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des Hdr^tiques, lie (Ivi 
mar 'to' d& zft'rA't^k'). See Hammer 
OF Heretics. 

Mar-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

Martha. A friend of Margaret, in 
Goethe's "Faust;" represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A nom de plume of Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (b. 1822), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy. An epithet some- 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(1753-1770), whose precocious genius 
and early and tragical death made 
liimoneof the wonders of EnglisJi 
literature. It originated with Words- 
worth. See Rowley, Thomas. 

I thought of Chatterton, the nuxrvelous bow. 
The skeplesa soul that pemhed in his pride. 

Wordgworth. 

Masoarille (mas'ki're^'N 82). A 
valet in Moli6re's "L'Etourdi," "Le 
D^pit Amoureux," and " Les Pr^ci- 
euses Ridicules." 

Mask, The Iron, or The Man with 
the Iron Mask. [Fr. D Homme au 
Masque de Fer.]^ A name used to 
designate an unknown French pris- 
oner, whose identity has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecy, to the castle of Pi- 
gnerol, of which Saint Mars was gov- 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried bv Saint 
Mars to the isle of Sainte Margue- 
rite ; and, on the passage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon 
nis first journey. Saint Mars, hav- 
ing been appointed governor of the 
Bastile in 1698, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept. 18), but still masked. 
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There he remained tOl his death, 
on the 19th of Nov., 1703, treated 
with the utmost respect, but closely 
watched, and not permitted to take 
off his mask even before his physi- 
cian. He was buried on the 2Uth of 
Nov., in the cemetery of St Paul, 
under the name of Marchiaii. 



Notwithstanding the appellation 
given him, the maak he wore was not of 
iron, but of black velret, strengthened 
with whalebone, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- 
sert, by means of a pillock. Many con- 
jectures hare been haiarded as to who this 
mysterious personage could haye been. 
One opinion is, that he was a son of Anne 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his la- 
ther being Cardinal Haaarin (to whom 
that dowager queen was privately mar- 
ried), or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth< 
ers suppose him to have been a twin 
brother of Louis XIY., whose birth was 
concealed to prevent the ciril dissensions 
in France which it might one day hare 
caused. The latter view was adopted by 
Voltaire, in common with many others. 
Some Dutch writers assert that the pris- 
oner was a young foreign nobleman, the 
chamberlain of Queen Anne, and the 
real father of Louis XIY. It has more 
recently been surmised that Fouquet was 
the mask ; but M. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward Lord 
Dover) identify him with a Count Mat- 
thioli, a minister of Charles III., Duke of 
Ifantua. This minister had been largely 
bribed by Louis XIV., and had pledged 
himself to ui^e the duke to give up to 
the French the fortress of Casale, which 
gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioli was 
playing him false, lured him to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min- 
ister plenipotentiary at the time, his 
seizure was a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justiiy ; 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in upholding it. 
This opinion is the one generally received 
at the present day by those who have in- 
vestigated the subject. 

Maflon and Dixon's Inne. A name 
given to the southern boundary-line 
separating the free State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the former slave States 
of Maryland and .Virginia. It lies 
in latitude 39*^ 43' 26.3'', and was 
run — with the exception of about 
twenty- two miles — by Charles Ma- 



son and Jeremiah Dixon, two 
lish mathematicians and snrv 
between Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec.; 
1767. During the excited debate 
congress, in 1820, on the ^uestioiL. 
excluding slavery from Missouri, v| 
eccentric John luindolph of Ko*m| 
made great use of this phrase, wtdl 
was caught up and re-echoed by el 
er^^ newspaper in the land, and t^ 
gained a proverbial celebrity wloij 
It still retains. J 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, sll 
Bartholomew's Day, St. 

Master, The. [Ger. Der ^et((^ 
A title given to Goethe by his adimP 



ers. 



I beseech von. Mr. Tickler, not to *sie*l| 
castic on " 1%« Master." NocUs Aitiaromam 

Master Adam. [Fr. Ma\irt AdtrnX 
The name under which the Freqdl 
poet Adam Billaut (1602-1662) Jl 
most familiarly known. 

Master Humphrey. A character k 
I)ickens's novel of " The Old Curir 
osity Shop; " a miserable old maB| 
tottering on the verge of the gzav^ 
who has a mania for gambling. 

Master Ijeonard. In the fantasdr 
system of demonology received m. 
the Middle Ages, a powerfiil devil h 
the infernal court. He was gcuw 
master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 
assemblies, in which demons and wtf- 
cerers were wont to celebrate thwr 
oigies. At these meetings, he {)% 
sided in the favorite form of a three- 
homed goat with a black hmaM 
countenance, and everv &^***j5^ 
him homage. Stolen children wcrtf 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parentsto 
renounce God, the Holy Viigin, »J 
the Saints, and to be marked wiia 
one of his horns with a si^ 'm\sf^ 
they bore during their novitiate. ^ 

Master Matthew. A town pll ^ 

Ben Jonsbn's comedy of "Everf 

Man in his Humor." 

The foUy of individuals led them, hi Aw* 
times, to assume or counterftit the l^'JS^ 
in real lift, — an affectation which bad «3T, 
so general as to fkll under the no*'**'?^ 
sta^, and to produce a ridicule of tlM ca^ 
inf; humor, the bragging humor, the dki* 
ancholy humor, the quarreling niimw^ 
in the characters of Njrm, of Pi»tol,JX. ■? 
Stephen, or MtuUr Matthew. EtM-Bf' 
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Mter of Sentences. A title given 
m Peter Lombard (d. 1164), a native 
Ek Lombardj, and author of a book 
ffi ^^SeDtencea,'* collected irom the 
ll^thers of the Church. This work 
pfjcqaued a high degree of celebrity 
0lk the Middle Ages. 

fgf Uitchsd agminst the matter of " ologici,'* in 
^Mr d^jrs, the most accomplished of Grecians 
^irbeecnning what the Mader 0/ Sentences had 
■tetome long aince in competition with the 
political economist. De Qutncey. 

jjj^Bter Steplien. The name of a 
rauntry gull in Ben Jonson's com- 
jtdy, '* Every Man in his Humor." 

pMent, Tbe Four. See Four Mas- 
TEBs, The. 

fttmt^ (mo'zheO- One of Charle- 
*'*liiBgne*8 paladins. See Maij^oioi, 
if tkft Italian form of the name. 

kbnl of Monks. [Lat. Malleus Mon- 

« nckonmA A designation of Thomas 
Cromwell (1490-1540), an eminent 

; tilngliBh statesman and ecclesiastical 

' reformer. In 1535, he was made vis- 
itor-ffeneral of English monasteries, 
whicQ he shortly afterward sup- 
pressed in the most stem and sum- 

j . maiy manner. 

iUa-SOlTIS. [6r. Mai;<rwAof.] A 
^^ of Ccria, and husband of Arte« 
nifiia, who raised a splendid tomb to 
bis mempiy, called the Mausoleum, 
u&d Accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

■ Mawwopm. A celebrated character 
in BickerstafTs comedy of "The 
Hypocrite." 

Xaxl-min. A Roman tyrant in Diy- 
den's play entitled " Tyrannic Love, 
or The Royal Martyr." 

JKvoux (m4'^', or ml'6', 43). The 

^^*Bkt of a hunchback who figures 
I PTonuneutly in « numberless French 

caricatures and romances. The poi>- 

^ilvify of the character has made it 

^e recoffnized type of a man dread- 
I ^{lUy deformed, and vain and licen- 

tbiw, but brave and witty. 

^TPole, The. A nickname given, 
V the English populace, to the Duch- 
ess of Kendal, mistress of George I., 
on account of her leanness and height. 

Xeal-tab Plot. (Eng. Hist) A fic- 
titioos conspiracy against the Duke 

**4 tir the Bcmarlu and Rnlca to which the niunhen after oertaln worda refer, aee pp. zir-zzzil. 



of York (afterward James IL), fahii- 
cated, in 1679, b^ one Dangerfield, 
and ascribed by liim to the Presbyte- 
rians ; — so called because the scheme 
of the pretended conspirators was con- 
cealed in a meal-tub in the house of 
his mistress, a Mrs. Cellier. Dan^r- 
field secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodgings of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officers that they would 
find smuggled goods there. The 
papers having been proved to be for- 
geries, Dangerfield was. committed to 
prison, whereupon he confessed that 
ne had been hired by Roman Catho- 
lics to accuse of treason some of the 
most eminent Protestants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succession, par- 
ticularly the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
Essex, and Halifaz, the Countess of 
Powis, and Lord Castlemame. He 
was condemned to a fine, the pilloiy. 
and a whipping, May 30, 1685, and 
died, two days afterward, of an iiyury 
received during the execution of his 
sentence. 

Meauz, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
Meaux. 

Medamothi (m'di'mo^te'). [Fr., 
from 6r. fiiifiaii6$i, nowhere, nrom 
iLTfiatioij for firi6i afxof , not even one, 
none.] An island visited by Fanurge 
and Pantagruel, in their search for 
the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Me-de'$. [Gt.u^m.] {Gr,^Rom. 
Myth.) A famous sorceress, daugh- 
ter of ^etes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then accompanied to Greece. Jason 
afterward repudiated her in order to 
marry Creusa, whereupon she killed 
the children she had borne him, and 
made away with her rival by send- 
ing her a poisoned robe or diadem. 
She finally became immortal, maiv 
ried Achilles in Elysium, and was 
honored with divine worship. See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'r$ (9). The heroine of By- 
ron's poem of "The Corsair." 

Medoro (m&-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto's romantic poem, " Orlando 
Furioso." See Ori.ando. 
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Mm-daTt^. [Gr. uOav^] {6r. ^ 
Horn, Myth.) One of the Gorgons. 
Her head was cut off by Peneua, and 
preeented to Minenra, who i»laced it 
on her aegiSf where it turned into 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon 
it. See GoROOna and Pbbseub. 

Ke-ft»'rt(9). [Or. Meyoipa.] {Gr.4' 
Bom, Myth.) One of the Furies. 
See Furies. 

Meg of Westminster, Iions. See 
Long Meg ov Westminster. 



MeiQde-wh^m, Mr. Stun'cMSrs 
(me'kl-). One of the Managing 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott*8 
novel of " St. Ronan's WeU; " "tiie 
man of Law." 

Mei8ter,Wilhelm (^iVhelm mlsa^f , 
42, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
novel entitled ""Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship." 

4^ " The critic seeks a central point 
[to ttiis romance], which, in truth, is 
hard to find. I should think a rich man- 
Ui)ld life brought close to our eyes might 
suffice, without any determined moral 
tendency which could be reasoned upon. 
But, if this Is insisted upon, it may per> 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the 
end, says to the hero, *■ Thou seemest to 
me like Saul, the son of Kish, who went 
out to seek his fiither-s asses, and found 
a kingdom ! ' For what does the whole 
say, but that man, despite all his foUies 
and errors, led by a higher hand, reaches 
some higher ahn at last ? " 

Goethe^ ZVans. 

Mej'ndun and Iieil^h. Pattern 
lovers among various Eastern na- 
tions, like "Pyramus and Thisbe" 
among the Greeks and fiomans. 
[Written also Me j nun.] 



" These personages are esteemed 
among the Arabians as the most beau- 
tiful, chaste, and impassioned of lovers, 
and their amours have been celebrated 
with all the charms of verse In erery 
Oriental language. The Mohammedans 
regard them, and the poetical records of 
their lore, in the same light as the 
* Bridegroom and Spouse ' and the ' Song 
of Songs 'are reganled by the Jews.'* 

D^Herbelot, JYans. 

Me-lan'ti-u8 (me-lan'shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ijlajr, " The Maid's Trag- 
edv," who is mcapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to m 



ignorant of it, bnt is wishrmkhig In 
punishing it. 

Me-le'l-^fr. [6r. UtXiaypa.'] {Or. 
f Rom. Myth.) A son of CEaevo, 
king of Calydon, a citf of ^t»Ua il 
Greece. He distinguished Mnttetf a 
one of the Argonauts, and by hi 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his &ther, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country : all the princes of die Mjj^ 
assembled to hunt him down, bat SS 
was at last killed by Meleager. ffii 
mother — out of revenge for thi 
death of her brothers, who bad fidlea 
in battle by his hand — caused hi^ 
destruction bv burning an extitt- 
guished brana, on the preservatiaii 
of which his life depended. 

Mel'e-aig'e-nds. [Gr. McXuviYo^ 

from M^Ai)«, the river Meles, awi 

yei/eiv, to beget.] An appeUatiw| 

sometimes given to Homer, on th* 

supposition that he was bom on tiw 

banks of the Meles, a river of loniiL 

in Asia Minor, or that the river-god 

was his father. 

Blind Mekmgeiie$^ thence Homer caDed, 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for lus 



Me-lil^dus. A prince of L^nnoi^ 
and a knight or the Ronnd Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is celebrated in a French medf' 
seval romance, originally written bf 
Rusticien de Pise, a more modem 
French compilation from which ms 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

Mel^I-bCB'ua. A shepherd in the iM 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Chaucer in his prose compoeitiai 
entitled ''The Tale of MeUbe< 
one of the " Canterbury Tales." H« 
also writes it M e 1 i b e e. 

MeM-oSr'tf, or Mell-oSr'tdf (4). 
[Gr. MeAuce>nif .] ( Gr. 4" Hom. Mylh.) 
A son of the Theban king Athinn 
by Ino. He was metamorphoMd 
into a sea-god. See Ino. 

Me-li8'8&. A beneficent fairy inveai- 
ed by tde Italian poets; the'protcetv 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, in the 
" Orlando Furioso " of Ariosto. ^ 
is sometimes confounded 
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§Brj Mdiisiiia. The name, poasiiig 

Into French and English literature as 
$ poetical title, has finally become a 
|iecogmzed Christian name. 

iBUifinoiu Doctor. [Lat. DoeUtr 
fMtMmttJ] An appellation given to 
'fit Bernard, a celebrated and elo- 
»qnent preacher and theologian of the 
^elfth century. His writings were 
Itemed by his admirers " a nver of 
indisfl." 

>'m&th, OoGrt'ney. A psendo- 
of Samnel Jackson Pratt (1749- 
If in his day a popular poet, and 
tmninons writer both in prose and 
fse. He was originally a strolling 
r#^yw, next an itinerant lecturer, 
l^ad finally a Bath book-seller. 

■d-pom'e-ne. [6r. McA«ofi«rn.l ((rr. 

iRom, Myth.) One of the Muses; 
•'^eone who presided over tragedy. 

Bee Muses. 

irttl-sfiil. |Tr. Jkfelugine.'] A 
daughter of the fairy Prcssina, by 
El^as, king of Albania; the most 
lenofwned of the French fahies. Her 
origin majr be traced to the Teutonic 
Amalaswinth." She was condemned 
toWome every Saturday a serpent 
own the waist downward, as a pun- 
Jument fw having, by means of a 
, ounn, inclosed her father in a hi^h 
flkOTintaan, in order to avenge an m- 
joiy her mother had received from 
Aim. She married Baymond, Count 
w^ Poitiers, and, having been seen 
oy him during her loamsome trans- 
ronnation,-— in violation of his sol- 
yn promise never to visit her on a 
oataroay, — was immured in a sub- 
terranean dungeon of the castle of 
i Lnsigian. The traditions concern- 
^e Helusina were collected by Jean 
fl Arras, near the close of the four- 
teenth century. 

49^ The M^liufaie tradition Ungnrs 
""^vnd the castle of Loaignaii, near Poi- 
^1 Md to this day, at the fidrs of that 
f'Ji giogerbnad cakes are sold with 
immaa head and serpent tail, and caUed 
^I^^aes. A eri de MHusiru is a pro- 

' ^^'Ual expression for a sudden scnsam, 
2|^>« that with which the anfortunate 

^ 'H' one discoTered the indiscretion of her 



Bom. M^) A son of TfUioaiM 

and Aurora, and king of Ethiopia. 
After the fall of Hector, he went to 
the assistance of his uncle Piiam. 
with ten thousand men, and dispbyea 
great courue in the defense of Troy, 
but was at length slain by Ajax, or 
by Achilles, in single combat, where- 
upon he was changed into a bird by 
his mother, or, as some say^at h» 
request. 

4^ The coloesal black statue of the 
lli^ptba king Amenophis III., hi the 
neighbortiood of Thebes, was called }afj 
the Oredta the statue of Memnoii, and a 
sound like that of a bieakiog late^trhig 
which it gave forth wlien struck by the 
font beams of the son, they legaided as 
Memnon's neettng to his mother. The 
sound has been heard in modern timas, 
and has been varioosly ascribed to the 
artillee of the iwieets who concealed them- 
selves in a nKhe and with an iron rod 
struck ttie sonorous stone of which the 
statue is composed ; to the pa s sage of 
light draughts of air thronj^ the cracks ; 
and to tibe sadden expansion of inclosed 
aqueous particles under ttie influence Xit 
the sun's rays. 

Ab from KolUn luupt In flie breafli of dawn, 
aa from the Memtuma statue rtrack by the 
tOKj flncer d Anrota, uncaHfaly music waa 
aronnd nim, and lapped him mto untried, 
balmy icst. Ckir^ 

Soft as IfomMNi's ham at momiag, 
yea 



To the inward eye ocvout* 
I'oached with Bght by hesTeniy wan 
Tour tnnspoitiiig choida ring oat. 
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Me-nal'cls. [Gr. McmUucov.] A shep- 
herd in Theocritus and Y ireil ; hence 
any she]^erd or rustic. Bfenalcas 
figures in Spenser's " Shepherd's 
Calendar" as the treacherous rival 
of Colin Clout 

Spend some months yet among the sheep- 
walks of Cnmbetlandt learn all yon can, from 
all the shepherds yon ean find, — from Thy rsis 
to MemaUxu, Sir E. Buboar LwUon. 

Men'e-WoB. [Gr. McWAoof.] {Gr, 
& Rom, Myth.) A son of Atreus, the 
brother of Agamemnon, and the hus- 
band of Helen, who eloped from him 
with Paris, and thus brought on the 
Trojan war. Menelaus took part in 
the contest, and behaved with great 
spirit and courage. See Helen and 
Pabis. 

Me-n(B'td9. The pilot of the ship 
" Chimaera," which took part in the 
naval contest at Drepanum, in Sici- 
ly, whero .^Elneas celebrated the first 

and Boles to whkhthaanmbeis after eertalawoidi lefcrtsee py. asiv-acjcxiL 
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anniTenaiy of his fktlier*s denfli br 
varioufl games and feats of skill. 
For his timidity in standing out from 
the shore, in order to avoid certain 
hidden rocks, and thereby allowing 
the ^* Chimera" to be beaten, Gyas, 
the commander of the vessel, hurled 
him headlong into the sea, greatly to 
the amusement of the spectators. 

Men't$r. [Gr. M^irwp.] (Gr.fRom. 
Myth,) A friend of Ulysses in Ith- 
aca, whose form Minerva assumed, to 
give instructions to Ulysses's son Te- 
lemachus, whom she accompanied to 
Pylos and Lacedsmon. 

With Fricdikh Wilhelin, wbo is hia leeond 
coiuln (mothei's gruid-nephew, if the reader 
can count that), he (Leopold, prince of Anhalt- 
Desaau] is ftom of old on the oest fboting, and 



contriyea to be hia Mentor in many tntn 
beaide war. CaH^ 

ICe-phia'to. The same as Mq^tU- 
tafieUi, See infra. 

Meph'is-toph'e-169. One of the 
seven chief devils in the old demon- 
ology, the second of the fallen arch- 
angels, and the most powerful of the 
infernal legions after Satan. He fig- 
ures in the old le^nd of Dr. Faustus 
as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, in former times, his 
name was commonly used as a term 
of jocular reproach. To modem read- 
ers he is chieflv known as the cold, 
scoffing, relentless fiend of Goethe's 
'* Faust," and as the attendant de- 
mon in Marlowe's "Faustus.'* See 
Faust. 



The name was formerly written 
Mephostophilus and MephosiophUis ; the 
former spelling being that of Shakespeare 
(see " Merry Wives of Windsor," a. i., sc. 
1), and the latter that adopteid by Mar- 
lowe. The origin of the word is uncer- 
tain ; various derivationa have been pro- 
posed. By some it is thought to be derived 
from a Semitic tongue. (See Goethe's 
" Briefwechsel mit Zelter," v. 880. ) Wid- 
man ealls it a Persian name. But that 
etymology which refers it to the Oreek 
fii), not, ^f, ^•nSc, light, and 4^1X09, 
loving, accords with the old orthogra- 
phy, and is the most plausible of all. 

4^ ^' There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps 
more expressive than the malignant 
mirth of that fiend in the renowned 
work of Qoethe." HaUam. 

" Mephistopheles comes before us. 



not arrayed in the terrors of < 
Phl^efehon, hut with natural 
deformity of wickedness. He is ths] 
not of superstition, but of knowli 
Such a combiDAtion of perfiect 
standing with perfect edfishneas. of] 
cat life with moral death, so nnivcfl 
denier both in heart and head, k. 
doubtedly a child of Darkness, aa. 
sary of the primeval Nothing, audi 
stand in his m«i«ly spiritnal 
at once potent, dangerous, and eoitrd 
ible, as the best and only gennins / 
of these latter times." <^i 

Poetg of the first order might aai^^ ' 
deaperatdy aa Mephittaipheles rod& 

We have here [in the Mt et atui yf 

totation] Belial, not na when he in| 
and Aiioato, ** graceful and hw 
with ttie inm eye and cmel aneai 
lopkelet. 

Theae are the fields of Hiatoinr wL 
be, so aoon aa hnmanlj poaaibM, rap 
wliich only Mq[>hiatophiues, or the Bad ^ 
of mankind, can contemplate with pic 

MSr'cft.rj^Ci). [Lat. Mercurw*. 
4" Bom. Myth.) The son of J 
and Maia, the messenger of the j 
particularl}' of Jupiter, the inr 
of letters, the conauctor of dei 
souls to the under-world, and 
of eloquence, commerce, thieves,! 
travelers. 

Mer-ou'ti-o (mer-ka'shl-o). A 
to Romeo, in Shakespeaie*s t 
of " Romeo and Juliet," and the pJJ 
trait of a finished fine gentlenuui ■ 
his time. 

49* " Wit ever wakeftal, ftney bi^ 
and proereative as an insect, con ng i it B 
easy mind, tktat, without cares of !(■ <M%j 
is at once disposed to laugh away tiuM* 
others, and yet to be interested in tbcaii-^ 
these and all congenial qualities, meltiSI 
into the common copula of them all. <!•! 
man of rank and the gentleman, with il 
its excellences and all its weaknesses, eaa* 
stitnte the chaiaoter of Mereutio." 

CottrUtt* 

MSr'e-dith, Owen. A pseodofl(yA 
adopted by Edward Robert Bum 
Lytton (b. 1831), a popular liiM 
English poet, and a lineal desceDW 
of Owen Gwynnedd ap Griffith. kl|g 
of North Wales, and of M€rtm^ 
Tudor, great-grandfather ofUtDif 
VII. of England. 

Merlin (4). A famous magician fi 
alleged supernatural origin, cootoh 
poraiy with King Arthur, celebntti 
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p. Jd the tales aad romances of chivaliy, 
i^i'ifai Spenser's "■ Jbaery Queen/' and m 
|i> tiie romaatic poems of Italy. He is 
^%«ud to have removed, by a wonder- 
~^' fd machine of his own invention, the 
Giants'- dance, now called Stone- 
hen^, from Ireland to Salisbury 
Plam in England, where part of it is 
1^ standing. The old legends reo- 
' itgiuze two persons of this name, one 
^eoneeted with the traditions of scot- 
er land, the other with those of Wales ; 
^ but the essential features of both are 
, the same. 

4^ The manner of Merlin's death is 
/yWomlj related. A<M;ording to one ac- 
' '^imt, he was inrloaed in a hawthom- 
"^ bj his mistress, the fairy YiTian 
\» Ladj of the Lakef, bj means of a 
>nn which he had communieated to 
^. Not belieying in the spell, she txied 
It upon her lover, and found to her grief 
Kidod aatoniahnient that he eould not be 
L.arttjcated fimn his thorny oovertuxe. 

a. 3i<enrirain waa fliere, and Sognunore* 
^ Ana field-bom ife/*Kn'« naramaxyei 
Of thmt Euned wizard's ni%htj loTeL_ 
Ob who coakL rinc bat he! Sir W. Seott. 
fit IBaeon] . . . knew, that, if his worda 
amk dieep into the minda of men, they would 
imduee eflbcts such as superstition had ne^er 
ueribed to the incaatatioaa «f MerKn and 
%chael Soott Jfoeatdqy. 

'o-pe. [Gr. Mcpomi.] {Gt. 4' 
Moui. Myth.) 1. One of the Pleia- 
des, whose star is dimmer than the 

[. lest, because she wedded Sisyphus, a 
mortal. 

^ 2. See CEnopion. 

PUr'ri-lies, Meg:. A half-crazy gypsy, 
f 'Who is a prominent and celebrated 
r character m Scott's novel of **Guy 

Eltannering." 
> 4^ '' She IB most akin to the witches 
ef Macbeth, with some traits of the an- 
%f cieat sibyl ingrafted on the coarser stock 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though 
•^liet absolutely in nature, however, she 
^ XDUSt be alk>wed to be a very imposing 
. anid emphatic personage, and to be min- 
' Clad, both with the business and the 
r acenery of the piece, with the greatest 
> possible skill and efifect." Lord Jeffrey. 
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'ri-xn^^ Mr. A name given to a 
ttny, or attendant upon a mounte- 
bank at fairs, in market-places, and 
on village greens. It is, perhaps, of 
' the same origin as Merry-andrew. 

plerrj- Andiew. A name given orig- 



inally to Andrew Boide (IMOolQId), 
a man of learning, and a noted itin- 
erant physician, who, as Heame teUa 
us, frequented '* markets and fiiirs, 
where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom he prescribed; 
and, to induce them to flock thither 
the more readily, he would make hu- 
morous speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirth, and won- 
derfully propagated his fame." From 
him, any bimbon or zany, especiiUlv 
one who attends upon a mountebank 
or quack doctor, is called a Meny- 
andrew. 

Merry EnglaTid. A common desig- 
nation of England, which is so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants, but m the old 
sense of the word mtrr^y that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense we 
speak of the " merry month of May ; '• 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car- 
lisle were formerly termed merry^ and 
Spenser spoke of " merry London,*' 

and Chaucer of a 

•<citee 
That stood ftdl merry upon a haven aide.** 

Merry Monarch. A title by which 
King Charles II. of England (1630- 
1685) was in former times familiaily 
known. 

Meraezme, The English. See Eng- 
lish Mebsenne. 

MSr'ton, Tommy (-tn, 4). One of the 

{>rincipal characters in a very popu- 
ar juvenile work written by Thomas 
Day (174»-1789), and entitled "The 
History of Sandtbrd and Merton.'* 

Me'rii(9). {Hindu My(k.) A sacred 
mountain, 80,000 leagues high, sit- 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of Indra, and abounds 
with every charm that can be imag- 
ined. 

Merveffleu8e(ra§f'vftl/y6z', 43). [Fr., 
wonderful.] The name of the sword 
of Doolin of Mavence. It was mag- 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
that, when placed edge downward on 
a lar^ tripod, its mere weight waa 
sufficient to cut the tripod through. 
See Doolin of Maybncb. 

MeB'o-po-t&'mi-$. A name popularlr 
.given by Londoners to the XYarwick 



CbaXenunks and Bnlea to which the 
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and Ecdeston Square districts in that 
city. [Called also CvbitopoHs.] 

Xe'tU. [Gr. M^if.] {Gr, # Bom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, the first wife of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of prudence. 

Xe-sen'ti-ua (-shl-us). A tyrant of 
Cere, or Agylla, a city of Etruria. 
He was expelled by his subjects on 
account of his cruelties, and fled to 
Tumus, who employed him in his 
war against JEneas, by whom he was 
slain. Virgil calls him " a despiser 
of the gods.'* 

Like Mezentnu . . -he [Bonaparte] o«Kht 
to haTe acknowledged no othw.BOurce of IiiB 
Mthori^ ithMA bia talent* and ^^g^^^^j;,^^ 

Xas'io-ra'xni-^ (/(. pnm, med-zo-ri'- 
meJi). The name of an imaginary 
country in the h^art of the deserts of 
Africa, inaccessible except by one 
particular road, and unknown to the 
rest of the world. Gaudentio di 
Lucca, in the romance of that name, 
is represented as having visited it, 
and as residing there for twenty-five 
years. It is described as a terrestrial 
paradise, and its government, laws, 
and customs are highly commended. 
See Gaudentio di Lucca. 

MX-oaw'bfp.Mp.'Wilkiixs. A prom- 
inent and celebrated character in 
Dickens's novel of " David Copper- 
field;" noted for his long speeches, 
ambitious style, love of letter-writ^ 
ing, alternate elevation and depres- 
sion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
less improvidence, and everlasting 
troubles, and for his constantly 
"waiting for something to turn up." 
46^ " Then nerer was a Mr. Micawber 
In nature, exactly as he appears in the 
pages of Dickens ; bat Micawberism per- 
vades nature through and through ; and 
to have this quality firom nature embody- 
ing the tail essence of a thousand in- 
stances of it in one ideal monstrosity, is a 
feat of invention." Masson. 

Who does not venerate the chief of that 11- 
Instifons fkmily, who, being stricken by mis- 
fortune, wisely and greatly turned his atten- 
tion to *' coals," —the accomplished, the Epi- 
curean, the dirty, the delightfbl Micawber f 

IG'obft-el (coUoq. ml'kel). The name 

- of an archangel, mentioned in the 

Bible as having special charge of the 



Unelites as a nation (i>(ni.x.tL 
as disputing with Satan abo^.w 
body of Moses {Jftde 9), and asi^ 
rying on war, with the assistaoa 
his angels, against Satan and 
forces in the upper regions (fi».: 
7-9). Michael figures langely' 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," bemgi 
with Gabriel to battle against ^' 
and his angels, and also with ai 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to r*- 
sess Adam and Eve, and to for 
them what should happen til> 
time of the coming of Christ. 

Upwards of a ccntnTT • • • muat«»' 
and the Moloch of iniaui^haTC 
and the Michael of justice his nuu 
Tailors can be admitted to their h 
atfyes of manhood, and ^s kut 
■ufEeiing humanity be cioaed. 

Michael, Cousiii. See Cousi 

CHA£L. 

Mi'chA-el An'ge-lo of France. 

Midiel-Ange de la France,] All 
ithet given to Pierre Pugct (i» 
1694), a famous French st^*" 
painter, and architect, reman 
like his illustrious namesake, for^ 
enthusiasm and decision of chf 

[i'das. [Gr. Mi'fia?.] (Gr. ^** 
Myth.) A king of Phrygia, «a « 
Gordius and Cybele. Bacchus gw« 
him the power of turning whatevw 
he touched into gold; but this pnv^ 
to be very inconvenient, as it pre- 
vented him from eating aJ^^.^^ft 
ing, and he prayed that the m 
might be revoked. At the commas! 
of the god, he washed in the lac> 
lus, the sands of which l>e««»\f. 
consequence mixed with gold. AJ* 
other tradition is, that, in amaaoi 
contest between Pan and ApoliV" 
adjudged the victory to the ftnwj 
and Apollo, in revenge, changej j^ 
ears into those of an ass. J»uar 
tried to conceal them «n«fj7 
Phrygian cap, but they were dfflcov- 
ered by his servant. 
Middle Ages. A term applied, ra*a 
vaguely, to the great histonc pew^ 
between the times of classical "»»£ 
uitv and modem times, in ▼hic&^nj 
feudal system was formed, cM»7 
rose, flourished, and declined, w' 
Church extended its bounds mf^ 
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Kin 

•'55*^*"®^'?*^ ^•^^ and power, 
*"J^*r^ '"*^**'** ^^ modern Europe 
.* M thap origin and began to deveJop 
I ZfJ' respective politicai and social 
■fgiteaw. "It is not possible," says 
'S^fi"*' 1 *** ^^ accurate limits to the 
^ttddie A^. The ten centuries 
wn the fitth to the fifteenth seem, 
I a general point of view, to consti- 
*e that period." The overthrow of 
ti^J^AV^"^ Koman Empire, in the 
t!Sf *'®J ^ .manifestly the termi- 
Ftohon of ancient history, and as the 
t fftronnataon (which began in 1617) 
iZi^ ^^\ convenient epoch from 
Mjaich to date the commencement 
f;rL2?*®™ ^^story, these events are 
fU!^^^'?*''^ regarded as mark- 
f2?.ji -***SiMing and close of the 

i !r*H^ ^^- t^*"«* *>«>i from the 
'prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
pie Dark Ages.;\ ' 

Pgdle Sjngdom. A translation of 
r *tftjWi/uAooe^ a name given to China 
|2Jne natives, from an idea that it is 
r"w«cd in the center of the earth. 

pMdle States. A popular designa- 
rjjn of the States ofNew York, Sfew 
»#W8ey, Pennsylvama, Maryland, and 
liJjP'^are, ftom their having been in 

C3;k^V*M^® **™« ^^ *he formation 
tILi 2.*®^®"^ Constitution, the cen- 
tSr ^^^ ^^ ^^ American Union. 
K.T^J'"^"' Marj'Und is classed 
ps a Southern, and not a Middle State. 

Vm^^K^^-^ a name given to the 
c«rt5,asbeingin the middle region 
t««^een Asgard and Utgard. 

■W-Ijptlrian, Seart ot See Heaet 

■^^ID-LOTHIAN. 

iJtt^.Miaa. Mrs. Varden's maid, 

Srkr^ll*®?* ^ "* elderly maiden, who, 

J2*2*, has been aUowed to remain un- 
tZ^L"***™«^*'»»«ht, in some small 
EB^ °®*««>«nted for by the &et chat 
[2 5!"°** *°<=l disposition came within 

wis ^ ^'■- Tappertit's epithet of 
•m^ff^'i. °^® '^"^ various ways of 
'flhi^'*. "*' hatred upon the other wsx, 

*SLS?'J2™*^ ®' ''*'*«^ '^w *n often 
Pi 2212 **»«"» '^th her company and 
ta.^^ . . . Dickens, la this charac- 



}wf. WBtt nprnanli liowmeh seeniofflT 
insignificant malignants as Miss liiSSn 
can become the pest of families : Sd 
that, though full of weakness and maliJ. 

ri/' ?!y "^ !* P"'^^ of their virtue 
and religion, and make slander the prom- 
inent eiement of their pious cou versa- 
'***"• JS. P. Whipple. 

It/*wS?2r*«£ T** • ^^i?®'' ■■ peculiar hi 
itt w«y as the humors of Andiew Fainow 
vice, or a Protestant Jfw i^ws (Sat fiSS 
sonatiou of shrewish female Mrvfce? ^^ 

LoHd. Athtnmim, 

Mjpon (meii'yfin', 62). The name 

?« w.n.*"}"« ^i;^l*" «^^1 '>» Goethe's 
** Wilhelm Meister^s Apprentice- 
ship ;'' represented as beautiftil and 
dwarfish, unaccountable, and fiiU of 
sensibility, and secretly in love with 
VVilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who feels for her nothing but com- 
mon kindness and compassion. She, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victun of her hopeless attachment 

$Sr " This mysterious child, at first 
neglected by the reader, gradually foreed 
on his attention, at length overpowers 
TV'S,,, *°^*" emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she Is oi 
«irth, but not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the maaes of her fttirr 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and 
Hurries round us like an antique Hcenad, 
we could atanost fency her a spirit, so 
pure IS she, so ftill of fervor, so disen- 
gaged from the clay of this world." 

CariyU. 
Mil'ltai Decree. {Fr.Bist.) A decree 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dated at Milan on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, which declared the whole 
British dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and prohibited all countries 
from trading with each other in any 
articles of British produce or manu- 
facture. 

Mill^m^t, Mrs. A celebrated char- 
acter in Congreve's comedy, "The 
Way of the World." 

MmJ^}^J^^*^^^^^J^^ **««^ Mirabel and 
MUlamant into the shade. MaccadaV'. 

Mill'-boy of the Slashes. A sobri- 
quet conferred upon Heiiry Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
bom in the neighborhood of a place 
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fa Hanovw County, Virghua, known 
as " the Slashes " (a local term for a 
low. swampy country), where t^re 
WM a mill, to which he was often 
tent on errands when a boy. 
MiUer. Joe. See Father of Jews. 

Kilo. [Gr. MO.*!'.] An athlete of 
Crotona, famous for his extraordinary 
streneth. In his old age, he atterapt- 
Sd to rend the trunk of a tree which 
had been partially split open ; but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and 
held him fast, in which state he was 
attacked and devoured by wolves. 

He who of old woirid wnd the oak 

Deemed not of the rebound; 
ChiOned by the trunk he rainly *«*«fc__ 

JUone, how looked he roundl ii^ron. 

Klmir (me'mSf). {Scand. Myth.) The 
cod of eloquence and wisdom. He 
was the guardian of a well m which 
wit and wisdom lay hidden, and of 
which he drank every morning from 
the horn CHallar. Odin once drank 
from this fountain, and by doing so 
became the wisest of gods and men; 
but he purchased the privilege and 
distmction at the cost of one eye, 
which Mimir exacted from him. 
[Written also Mimer.] 

TVriTminff (me'mdbn). The name of 
a wonderful swOrd lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Sikgpbied. 

Kl-ner'vft (4). ( Gr. # R<m. M^.) 
The goddess of wisdom, poetry, spm- 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
and sciences. She was not born like 
others, but sprang forth fully armed 
from the brain of Jove. 




Minerva Press. The name of a 
printing establishment in Leadenhall 
Street, London, from which, during 
the latter part of the last century and 
the early part of the present centurv, 
was issued a large number of mawk- 
ish and trashy, but very popular 
novels, which were widely distributed 
by means of the circulating libraries. 
Charles Lamb describes their heroes 
as " persons neither of this world, 
nor of any conceivable one ; an end- 
less string of activities without pur- 
pose, of purposes without a motive." 
In this respect. Burnt, though not perhai^ 
absolutely a jn«»t Poet» b«tter manrflested his 
capability, better proved the truth of his 



Scarcely in the Minerva Frm is «h«»i 
ord of such surprising, »«*"[*»•„•»? JSSLw. 
cable obstructions to a wedding ora dowM* 
wedding. .Vartgu- 

Min'nft. One of the heroines in Scott's 
novel of "The Pirate;" si^er «0 
Brenda. She is distinguished by a 
credulous simplicity and sober vanily. 
and by talents, strong feelings, mSA 
high-minded enthusiasm. 

Ki'n68. [Gr. Uiym.'] (Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Euiop^ 
the brother of Khadamanthus, and 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne. 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished for his incor- 
ruptible justice, that, after deadi, ha 
was made supreme judge in the lower 
world: 

Min'o-tAur. [Lat. MitvttauruA, Gt, 
Mtviirawpo?, bull of Minos.] {Gr.f, 
Bom. Myth.) A celebrated monsW 
with the head of a bull and the body 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae's mo* 
unnatural passion for a bull. He w» 
shut up in the Cretan labyrinth, «» 
fed with young men and maid«i 
whom Athens was obliged to m 
every year, until Theseus fii 
killed him with the help of Anadne. 
See Ariadne and Theskus. 

Minstrel of the Border. A ngp 

sometimes given to Sir Walter So«fc 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark's Msfle gate. 

Long left without a warder. 
I stood, looked, listened, and w^ *fS**, 
GraS, Minstrel <^ the Border. Wordtnn^ 

Mirabeau-Tomieaa. See BabbB*- 

MiRABEAU. 

Mlr^-beL 1. A traveled Mona^J 
Beiuraont and Fletcher's '^WM; 
goose Chase ; " represented as a gw» 
defier of all ladies in the way of mar- 
riage, and a very dissipated and Been- 

tious fellow. .^ 

2. The name of two chartcta* 
in Farquhar's comedy, " The Inw^ 
stant," — an old gentleman andW 
son; the former of an odd compoj" 
between the peevishness mcidttttw 
his years and his fatherly fondaJJ 
for his son ; the latt«r an mcoingJ"" 
debauchee* 
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gewt down at table with fib«m, and tbey 
t.to drink and indulge tbemaelvet in 
jokes, while, Uke Mirabel, . . . their 
lerhad the heavy ta«k of receiving their 
enee as wit, answering their insults with 
good^hamor, and withholding ftoin them the 
0|»poftmiiQr which they sought of engaging 
mm in a quarrel, that they might have a pre- 
teaee for oiisttsing him. Sir IV. Soott. 

IGr^bell. A character in Congreve's 
comedy, " The Way of the World." 

Xiraoiiloas Child. [Fr. V Enfant 
du JUlrack.'] An appellation popu- 
larly given to Henri Charles Ferdi- 
nand Marie Dieudonn^ d'Artois, Due 
de Bordeaux, better known as the 
Comte de Chambord, and as the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon, and of its claims 
to the throne of France. He was a 

g>sthumous child of the Duke of 
erri, the second son of Charles X., 
having been bom Sept. 29, 1820, 
, nearly seven months after his father's 
.* death. As presumptive- heir to the 
crown, his birth occasioned great re- 
joicing, and he was christened amid 
circumstances of unusual pomp, with 
! water brought by M. de Chateau- 
briand from the nver Jordan. 

yirfk-nidnt. An honest and testy old 
'. man, in Fletcher's comedy of "The 
Elder Brother," who admires learn- 
ing without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 

iilranda A daughter of the princely 
magician, Prospero, in Shakespeare's 
J* Tempest; " brought up on a desert 
island, with the delicate spirit Ariel 

^ and the savage and deformed Caliban 
ibr her only attendants and acquaint- 
ances. Ferdinand, the son of the 
king of Naples, having been ship- 

. wrecked on the island, falls in love 
"with her at once, but cannot obtain 
her father's consent to their union 
tni he has proved the depth and 
sincerity of nis affection oy self- 
restraint, obedience, and the lowest 
menial services. 

In her retired chamber, . . . she wiu In 
frncy . . . identifyinshcrselfwlth the simple 
yet noble-minded inrancto, in the isle of 
wonder and enchantment. Sir W. Scott. 

iCr'B^ (4). An imaginary character, 
whose wonderful vision of the tide 
of time, the bridge of human life, 
and the illimitable ocean of eternity, 



studded with countless islands, th« 
abodes of the blessed, forms the sub- 
. ject of a celebrated allegory in Ko. 
169 of the ''Spectator." 

The maaaive and ancient bridge which 
atretchea acroaa the Clyde waa now but dimly 
viaible, and reaembled that which Mirza^ in 
hia unequaled vi»ion, haa deacribed aa trav- 
craing the valley of' Bagdad. Sir W. Seolt. 

Such atralns of raptare aa the genins played 
In hia still haunt on Bagdad'a aummit highi 
Ho who stood visible to Mirtd't eye, 
Never before to human sight betrayed. 
Lo! in the vale, the miata of evening apnadi 
The visionary archca are not there. 
Nor the green lahuidB, nor the ahintng teaa. 

Wonbworth. 
Then Is Monmonth Street a Jftnra** hill, 
where, in motley vision, the whole paceant 
of existence passes awAilly before us. with ita 
wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-ropen, fiirce-tragedy, 
beaat-godhood, — the Bedlam of creation. 

Carole. 

Tales, soft, Elvslan, 
Like those In the vision 

Of Iftrso, when, dreaming. 
He saw the long hollow dell. 
Touched by the prophet's bimII, 
Into an ocean swell. 

With ita isles teeming. WhiUier, 

Misaissippi Bubble. See Law's 
Bubble. 

Missouri Compromise. {Amer, Hut. ) 
A name popularly given to an act of 
congress wliich was passed in 1820, 
and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were strug- 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hinder, the extension of slavery. 
By this act it was determined that 
Missouri should be admitted into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
that slavery should never be estab- 
lished in any State, to be formed in 
the future, lying to the north of lat. 
36<=» 30'. 

Mistress of the Seas. A name some- 
times given to Great Britain, on ac- 
count of her naval supremacy. 

In the War of 1812, our navy, still in its In- 
ihncy, . . . boldly entered the lists with the 
Mistress of the Seas, and l)ore away the palm 
from many a gallant encounter. £. Everett, 

Mistress of the "World. A common 
- designation of ancient Borne, which 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and was r^arded as the capital of a 
kind of universal empire. 

Mistress Boper. See Boper, Mis- 
tress. 



SBd Ihr the JBeuarki aad Bulaa to which the nsmban aftar eextaln woxda xefbr, see pp. xiv-xxxU. 
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mto, Btt Hatthew. A noted char- 
actor in Foote'8 play of "^ The Na- 
bob ; ** a retumea £a8t India mer- 
chant, represented as dissolute, im- 
ffeneroas, tyrannical, ashamed of the 
bumble friends of his youth, hating 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
to be numbered amongst them, 
squandering his wealth on panderers 
and flatterers, tricking out his chair- 
men with the most costly hot-house 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaghires. 

Sir John Hftlcolm ^m m a letter worthj 
of Sir Matthew JiiU, In which CUtc ordera 
**twp hundred ihirti, the best and finest that 
can be got for lore or money ." JtaccaUatf. 

Mith'if 8. (Per. Mff(h.) One of the 
principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a personification of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator between the 
two opposite deities, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

MjolDir (m^l'nSf, 46). [Probably 
from Old Norse tnelja, to pound,^ or 
mala^ to grind. Comp. Eng. ndil.] 
( Scand. Myth. ) The name of Thor's 
celebrated hammer, — a type of the 
thunderbolt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
always returned to his hand; and 
whicti, whenever he wished, became 
80 small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen by the giant Thrym, who 
would not give it back unless he 
could have rreyja for a bride; but 
Thor disguised himself in the god- 
dess's attire, and succeeded in re- 
covering it^ whereupon he killed 
Thrym and the whole giant tribe. 
See'THOR. 

Sfne-moa'j^-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. Mnj- 
fUNTvio);] {Gr, 4^ Rom. Myth,) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

MneB'fhetUi (nes'-, 26). [Gr. Mi^o- 
^ev«.] A Trojan, and a companion of 
^neas in his voyage to Italy; the 
reputed progenitor of the family of 
the Memmii in Rome. At the funer- 
flJ games by which i¥!neas celebrat- 
ed the death of his father Anchises, 



Mnestfaens took part in a naval coi' 
test, and, though not the victor, oil' 
tained a prize for skill and energy. 

Modem Ar'ia-toph'^ntf. A nam 
assumed by Samuel Foote (179' 
1777), a celebrated Engrlish writer aod 
actor of comedy. [Called also £n^. 
lisk Aristoi^anes.'] 

Modem Athens. 1. A name oitm 
^ven to Edinburgh, on account of 
Its many noble literaxy institution^ 
the taste and culture of the pe(^ 
the many distinguished men wlM| 
have issued from it or resided in i^ 
and the high character of its pubUeai 
tions, and also on account of a maikdi 
resemblance to Athens in its tqxN 
graphical position and its genMl 
ap^arance. 

2. The Fame epithet is appliel 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city i^ 
markable for the high intellertiirfl 
character 'of its citizens, and for iti 
many excellent literary, scientific^ 
and educational institutions and pub- 
lications. 

Modem Babylon. A name oftei, 
given to the city of London, the brf^l 
est city of modem, as Babylon wtfii 
of ancient, times. 

He fWilliam Baurin] was well awsre Oat 
he should disappear In the Modem Stttgij^i 
and . . . preferred to t)ie lackeying 



EnKlish aristocracy the enjoyment 

JiroTindal influence as may sull *^ 
n Ireland. 




AeO. 



Modem Mes's^li'nft. An appeDs- 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (1729-1796), who had great 
administrative talent, but wboM 
character, like that of her ancient 
namesake, Valeria Messalina, was in- 
famous on account of her licentious- 
ness. 

Modem Babelais (rftb'lft'). A tft/a 
given, on account of his learning, wi^i 
eloquence, eccentricity, and humor, 
to William Maginn ('1794-1842), tbe 
most remarkable magazine writer w 
his time. 

Mo'do. A fiend referred to by Shake- 
speare, in " Lear, " as presiding over 
murders. See Flibbektigibbet, I 



For «h« 



Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Boaj^ 
Table, the rebellious nephew of Kiv 

Kej to th« Sebeme of Fnmnnciation,'' with tbe accompanying fiipliiwti^*^ 
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.Arthur, vhose wiie he aedneed. He 
ms slain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall. [Written also Med rod 
and Mo rd red.] 

Eoe'ro (9). [Gr. M<Hpai.] (yfyth.) 
The Greek name of the Parca^ or 
Fates. See Parc.£. • 

Di>-hS'dt, ImaiiTn. A mysterious 
individual, of whom the Orientals 
l^eliere that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Anti- 
christ before the consummation of all 
i^ttiings takes place. 

**I ani," replied the dwmrf, with mnch m- 

Bmed RniTity and diffnitv, **thc twelfth 
lamn,— I am Mahommed IroAodt, the guide 
iM the conductor of the faithfVil. An hun- 
dred hones stand readr saddled for me and 
nr train at the Holy City, and as many at the 
CHarerBefQce.** Sir }1^. Scott. 

iofhawks, or MoOiooks. See 

\ TitYRE TUS. 

|lol.ma'ti-us« Bun-willo (mol- 
mu'shl-us). A legendaiy or mythical 
ungof Britain; said to have* estab- 
lished the Molmutine laws, by which 
the privilege of sanctuary waa be- 
stowed upon temples, cities, and the 
w*ds leaning to them, and a like pro- 
tection given even to plows. 

_. Motmtahia made our lavs t 

J>o vas the first of Britain which did put 
Si* Orowa within a golden crown, and called 

■j^flooh. [Heb. molech, king.] 

vji^) The name of the chief god 

Jf the Phoenicians, frequently men- 

Jwned in Scripture as the god of 

"» Ammonites. Human sacrifices, 

Particularly of children, were offered 

J{ his shnne. Two fires were kin- 

<"^ before the image of the god, 

■ad through these the miserable vic- 

oins were compelled to pass, while 

"*e priests, to drown their cries, made 

■ deafening noise upon instruments 

WTarious kinds. It was chiefly in 

tne valley of Tophet, — that is, the 

vaUeyof "the sound of drums and 

cymbals," — to the east of Jerusalem, 

?*' tbis brutal idolatry was perpe- 

^ted. Solomon built a temple to 

«<Hoch upon the Mount of Olives, 

ana Manasseh long after imitated his 

impiety by making his son pass 

JJfoiyh the fire kindled in honor of 

«» deity. In the fantastic demon- 



ologkal ^temofWieroSyMolodiit 
called prince of the realm of tears. 
Milton nas described his character in 
the following lines : — 

with 



Ftnt ifotoeA, horrid klnf , 

blood 

Of human sacrifice and oarents* tears t 
Though, for the noise of drums and tlmbrtlt 

loud. 
Their children's cries unheard, thftt r"nti 

through fire 
To his grim idoL Him th« Ammootte 
Worshiped in Rabba and her wateiy pbia. 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Anion. Nor content with each 
Audacious neighborhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led, by fraud, to build 



On that opprobrious hiilt and made hissrOTtk 
The |>leasant Talley of Uinnoaa, TvphK 



His temple right against the temple of God, 
'" 'latopprooi 

nleasan 

thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of HeU. 

Par. LoMtt Bk. T. 

The name has passed into common 
use as a designation of any dread and 
irresistible influence at wnose shrine 
every thing must be offered up, even 
as tlie deluded father of old sacrificed 
his child to the terrible idol. 

Moxn'xnijir. The name of an imagi- 
nary^ city, where Oberon, king of the 
fairies, was once supposed to hold his 
court. 

lEo'muB, [6r. Mwfiof .] ( Gr, <f JRom, 
Mufh. ) The god of raillery and ridi- 
cule, said to be a son of Nox, or night. 

Monarque, lie Ghrauid. See Grand 

MONARQUE, Le. 

M6-niin'i-$. The heroine of Otway*a 
tragedy of " The Orphan." 

Dread o'er the scene the ghoet of Hamlet slalkat 
Othello rages; poor Momimia mourns. 
And Belvidera ponza her soul in lore. 

xnONHDII. 

Mon1-pUe§, BichArd. A servant of 
Nigel Olifaunt in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, "The Fortunes of Nigel; " an 
honest, self-willed, conceited, pedan- 
tiq Scotchman. 

Mdfik'bams. See Oldruck, Jona- 
than. 

Monk Lewis. Matthew Gregor/ 
Lewis (177^-1818) ;— so called from 
being the author of a celebrated novel 
enUtled " The Monk." 

Monk ofWestzninster. A designa- 
tion sometimes given to Richara of 
Cirencester, or Kicardus Corinensis, 
an eminent monkish historian of the 



fourteenth century, of the Benedictine 
^wcttMBeiaarki and Bukt to wUeh. tho nombon aftar eortain woida rolbr, mo pp. xir-sxzU. 
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■MiBMtefy of St Peter, at Tv estmiii- 
Iter. 
Monster, The. A name popularly 
given to Renwick Williams, a wrcteQ 
who prowled nightly through London, 
secretly armed with a sharp, double- 
edged \nife, with which he shocking- 
ly wounded numbers of wonun whose 
respectable appearance attracted his 
attention. He was tried and con- 
victed on a varied of these charges, 
July 8, 1790. 

Monster, The Ghreen-eyed. See 
Gbbkh-eyed Monster. 

Mon't^gtle. The head of a noble 
house in Verona, at deadly enmity 
with the house of Capnlet, m Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Romeo and 
Juliet" See Cafulet, Lady. 

Montesinos (mon-4t-se'nds). fSp., 
from moHlennOj bred or found in 
a forest or mountain, from monte, 
mountain, forest.] A legendary hero 
whose history and adventures are 
described in the ballads and romances 
of chivalry. Having received some 
cause of offense at the French court, 
he is said to have retired into Spain, 
where, ftY>m his fondness for wild and 
mountainous scenery, he acquired the 
name by which he became so cele- 
brated, and which has been eiven to 
a cavern in the heart of La Hancha, 
supposed to have been inhabited by 
him. This cavern has b^n immor- 
talized by Cervantes in his account of 
the visit of Don Quixote to the Cave 
of Montesinos. It is about sixty feet 
in depth. £ntrance is much more 
easUv effected at the present day than 
in Cervantes's time, and it is fre- 
quently resorted to by shepherds as 
a shelter from the cold and from 
storms. See Durandarte. 

Montioello, Sage of. See Sack of 

MOMTICELLO. 

Montsalvage. See St. Graal. 

Monumental City. The city of 

Baltimore ; -^ so called from the 

monuments which it contains. 

What, under the circamstances, would not 
hare b«en the fiite of the Monumental Citf/, ot 
HarrUbuTC, of Philadelphia, of Wadiinfrton, 
the capital of the Union, eaoh and every one 
of which would have Iain at the mercy of the 
•nemyr £. "Everttt. 



Mop'sns. [Gr. Mdxo?.] A diepheBd 
in VirgU's fifth Eclogue, who, wii^ 
Menalcas, celebrates in amoebcatf 
verse the funeral eulogium of Dapli^ 
nis. 

Mor'dred. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for his treacheiy. 
See MoDRED. 

Moreno, Don Antonio (d6n Ibi^ 
to'ne-o mo-ra'no). The name of a 
l^entleman of Barcelona, who fiigui^, 
m Cervantes's " Don Quixote.'* BW' 
entertains the Don with mock-heroie 
hospitality. 

More of More-HalL See Dragos 
OF "Wantley. 

Mor'sl-dOur, Sir. A knight of i^ 
Rouiid Table, celebrated in the ol^ 
romances of chivalry. 

Morgaine la F6e (mor^gftn' U f&). A 
fairy, sister of King Arthur. Sh^ 
revealed to him tne intrigaes e? 
Lancelot and Genenra. [Written also 
Morgana.] See Fata Morgana. 

You have had, I imagine, a happy journcT 
through Fairy-land,— all ftill of heroic ad- 
venture, and high hope, and wild niinsti«l- 
Iike delusion, like the gaid«u cfMdra<tmelm 
^e. Sir W, Sean. 

Mor'g&n. A feigned name adopted 
by Belarius, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare's " Cymbeline.*' 

Morgante (mof-gin^tt). The heio 
of Pulci's romantic poem entitled 
^^ Morgante Ma^giore." He is a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando 
attacks, conquers, and ccmverts to 
Christianity. He .becomes the ftst 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 
renown for his gentleness, generosity, 
kindness of heart, and chivalrous de- 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bite of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 
of the strongest. See Orlando. 

As fbrthe riant MorgomUy he always spoke 
▼ery ciril things of him; for, though he wo 
one of that monstrous brood who ey«r wwe 
intolerably proud and brutish, h« atUl fce- 
hayed hinudf like a civil and well-bred per- 
■<>■*• Cbrvntfes, IVaa 

Mor^gi-a'nf. A female slave of Ali 
Baba in the story of the "Forty 

. Thieves" in the '^Arabian Nigbts' 
Entertainments." 

Re went to work In this prepamtoir leiseiif 
nolunhkeJfo#v<tiiia, . . . lookiBg Into alt die 



■9* Toe tlM .«*K«j4o.|ih« SoImiim of Pftmoadirtiim," with tha acMmpujlBe E«plu»llatf» 
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eoBteined. 



HMttier, 
Didbatti 



Bor'gLfty. [Celt, mor^ mawr^ laiige, 
great, and ffiaif, a crooked sword. 
Claymore, or glavmort^ is an inver- 
sion of the word. J The sword of Sir 
Be\is of Southampton ; so famous 
that it became a general name for a 
.sword. 

loorgae the Fay. See Morgagte 
"lA F^ and Fata Mougaka. 

Kor'hAalty Sir. A knight who makes 
a great tigure in some of the ro> 
mances of chivalry, particularly in 
that of " Meliadus.'* [Written also 
Horaunt, Marhous, Morhaus, 
Horhoif, Morhoult] 

Borley, ICrs. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anne corre- 
sponded with the Duchess of Marl- 
oorough. See Freeaian, Mks. 

Kor^^n. The last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, described as 
existing among a race of IsraeUties, 
principally the descendants of Joseph, 
SOD of the patriarch Jacob, who are fa- 
bled to have emigrated from Jerusa- 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 
prophet is said to have written the 
book called " The Book of Mormon," 
which contaius doctrines upon which 
the *^ Mormons," or "Latter-day 
Saints," found their faith; but the 
real author was one Solomon Spal- 
ding (1761-1816), an inveterate scrib- 
bler, who had in early life been a 
clergyman. The work fell into the 
hands of Joseph Smith (1805-1844), 
who claimed it as a direct revelation 
to himself from heaven, and, taking 
it as his text and authority, began 
to preach the new gospel of " Mor- 
numism." 

Xomms Star of the Beformation. 
A title often bestowed upon John 
Wvcliffe (d. 1384), the first of the 
reformers. 



" When the lamentable Ignoranco 
and darkness of God's truth had OTer- 
rtiadowed the whole earth, this man, 
Wycliffe, stepped forth like a valiant 
eliampion, unto whom it may justly be 
applied that is spoken in the book called 
KccksiasdcQi (chap. i. ver. 6), of one Si- 
mon, the son of (hiias, * Even as the morn- 



ing star belag in the adddeet of a etood^ 
and as the moon beiog ftiU in her coune, 
and as the bright beams of the sun,' so 
doth he shine and glister in the templa 
and church of God." • J. Foxt. 

'Wycliffe will ever be remembered as a good 
and great man, an advocate of ecclesiastical 
independence, an unfiOling foe to poplili 
tyranny, a translator of Scripture Into onr 
mother tongue, snd an indusUious instructor 
of the people in their own rude but ripenlnv 
dialect May he not be justly styled the 
"ifomuiff SUar qf (Ae J?</brma(wA f ** Eadit, 

Mop'phetto (28). [Gr. Mop^«;«.] {Gr, 
4^ Bom. Mjftk.) The god of dreams, 
a son of Somnus, or sleep. 

Mdr'rioe, Gill. The hero of a cele- 
brated Scottish ballad; represented 
as the son of an earl, whose name is 
not mentioned, and the wife of Lord 
Barnard, a *' bauld baron." On Gil 
Morrice's sending a message to his 
mother requesting her to come to 
him, and accompanying the message 
with a gay mantle of her ovm wok- 
manship, W way of token, Lord Bar- 
nard, who nad never seen him, sup- 
posed him to be a paramour of the 
Daroness. He went out, therefore, hi 
a great rage, to seek revenge, and 
finding Gil Morrice in the greenwood, 
slew hmi with his broadsword, stuck 
the bloody head upon a spear, and 
gave it to the meanest of his at- 
tendants to carry. On returning to 
the castle, where the ladv was watch- 
ing his coming "wi' meikle dule and 
doune," he upbraided her with her 
adulterous love. 

" But when she looked on OH Monict* bead, 
She never spake worda but three: 
* I never bare no child but one, 
▲nd ye *ve slain him crueUle.* ** 

4^ This pathetic tale suggested the 
plot of Home's tragedy of ** Douglas." 
The word *' Gil " is the same as " Chllde » 
(pronounced ch%ld)^ a title formerly pre- 
fixed to the surnames of the oldest sons 
of noble ftmilies, while they had not aa 
yet succeeded to the tit> <> of their ances- 
tors, or gained new oucd by their own 
prowess. 

MorriB, Peter. The .pseudonymous 
author of a worK entitled "Peter^s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," published 
in 1819, and written by John Gibson 
Lockhart It gives graphic sketches 
of Scottish men and manners at that 
time* 



Mdtelblltamarita and Bales to whish the aunlMnaftarearlala weeds, nftr, see ppkabr^BSsU. 
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_., tut] {Gr.fRem.Mtfik.) A 
deified personification of death, rep- 
lesented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

Koitality, Old. See Old Mor- 
tality. 

Morton. A retainer of the Eaii of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's" King Henry IV." 

MoYoB Mul^ti-o^uaiB Mania. A 
wild, reckless spirit of speculation 
which seized upon people, even those 
of intelligence, in the United States, 
about the year 1836, and which led 
them to purchase and cultivate mul- 
beny- trees at fabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the silkworm. ^ It 
ioon died out, however, but not with- 
out great losses having been sustained 
by ue dduded. 

Mor'Ten. A kingdom spoken of in 
the poems of Ossian, of which Fingal 
was the ruler, supposed to represent 
Argyleshire and tne acihoining parts 
of 3ie West Highlands, but of whose 
existence there is absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Mosea. See Prix sose, Moses. 

Most Catholic Mi^eaty. See Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

Moat Ohriatian Doctor. TLat. Doc- 
tor ChriitianusimuB.'] 1. An epithet 
bestowed upon Jean de Gerson (1363- 
1429), one of the most eminent and 
learned divines of his age. 

2. The same title was given to 
Nicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel ( 1401- 
1464), a celebrated German philoso- 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christian King, or M^esty. 
{Lat ChristianUsiintu Rex.] A name 
given by Pope Stephen III., in 765, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savonni^res, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald; but it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigns of that country until 
1469, when Fope Paul II. conferred 
it upon Louis XL It has been justly 
said that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league against him; 
and four thousand persons were ex- ' 



eented publicly or privately in kpi 
merciless reign. 
Most Faithfhl Majesty. A title 
given, in 1748, by Pope Benedict 
XIV., to John v., king of PortugiL 

Most licamed of the BomanB. 
[Lat. ErudUisHmui liomanm-um.] A 
title bestowed upon Marcus Terentios 
Varro (b. c. 116-27), on accoimtoif 
his vast and varied erudition ii 
almost every department of litoi- 
ture. He was so called by Quintil- 
ian, by Cicero, and by St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and nine^ books. 

Moat Methodioal Doctor. [Let 
Doctor OrcUtKUUsiimts.'] Anhononrv 
title given to John Baasoi (d. 1347), 
a distingiiished Scotch philosopher, 
and a disciple of Duns Scottu, oa 
account of the clear and accurate 
manner in which he lectured m 
composed. His master greatly ad- 
mired him, and used to say, "Ifonfy 
Bassol be present, I have a sofficieDt 
auditory." 

Most Besolute Doctor. [LatI>oeler 
Jieaolidissimus.'] A name given to 
Durand de StPour^ain (d. 1332),i 
member of the order of Dominican^ 
and a scholastic philosopher disto- 
guished as an opponent ot the realiffli 
of Scotus and his followers. His rtyie 
is said to have been characterized^ 
a singular energy, and freedom nwa 
all periphrasis and ambiguity. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado, in Shakespeare's "Lores 
Labor 's Lost." 

Jl^ " To the stiff, wak, meiaaM 
Armado is opposed the little Moth, wbo, 
light as his name, is all jest and plajW- 
neaa, versatility and canning." ^ 

Gervinus, IVw*- 

2. A fiiiry, in Shakespeare's "Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 
Mother Ann. A title conferred tipoo 
Ann Lee (1735-1784), the "spirituil 
mother " and leader of the society « 
Shakers, and the name by which «M 
is familiarly known among the mem- 
bers of that sect She is regarded tf 
a second manifestation of the ChnJ 
under a female form, Jesus being tw 
male manifestation. 
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Holliflr Btindh. 1. A celebrated ale- 
wife, appareutly of the latter part of 
tiK sixteenth centun', mentioae<l by 

' Dekker in his " Satiromastix/* 1602 ; 
and in 1G04 was published ^^ PasquiPs 
Jests, mixed with Mother Bunch's 
Uerrimcuts.** 

Wit that shall inskc thy nam« to last, 
When Tu-icton's jests arc rotten, 

Ajid Gcorgo a-Qrecn and Mother Btmek 
Shall all be omte fonrpttcn. 

Wa and Prollery, 1G82. 

8. The subject of a book, fbrmer- 
1t very popular, entitled " Mother 
Bunch s Closet newly broke open, 
containing llsae Secrets of Art and 
Nature, tried and experimented by 
Learned Philosophers, and recom- 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men 
•nd Maids, teaching them, in a Nat- 
inral Wav, how to get Good Wives 
and Husbands. By a Lover of Mirth 
tad Haterof Treason. In Two Parts, 
uadoo,12», 1760." The following 
cxtra^ from the ¥rork may serve as 
* aiKdmen of its contents. 



. **A Way to tett who must be yoair 
H)tsbmd.^T»k9 a St. Thomas's onion, 
fan it, umI lay it on a clean handker^ 
«^ und«r year pillow ; put on a clean 
■■rock; and, as you lie down, lay your 
•nns abroad, and say these words : — 
*Good St Thomas, do me right. 
And bring my lore to me this night. 
That I may view htm in the ihce, 
And in my arma may him embrace.* 

IJen, lying on thy back with thy aims 
v>road, go to sleep as soon as yon can, 
J^<> in your first sleep you shall dream 
V him who is to be your husband, and 
M will come and offer to kiss you ; do not 
**>«« him, but catch him in thy arms, 
Si "trive to hold him, fat that is he. 
2^ I haVe tried, and it was proved 



« 



. *i* " ^®^ t**** ^ l>»^ *^'*y entered 
"^H> the matrimonial <Aapter, we must 
^^ speak of Mother Bunch ; not the 
■other Bunch whose fiiiry tales are re- 
P^^ to the little ones, but she whose • 
***^t,' ^rtken broken open, reveals so 
^7 powerful love-epells. It is Mother 
aiinch who teaches the blooming damsel 
^ I'ecaU the fickle lo^er, or to fix the 
J^^ring gaae of the cautious swain, 
i^pfttcd by her ^arms, yet scorning the 
ZS^ of the parson, and dreading the 
■«U moN AarfUl visk>n of the ohurch- 
^^n, the constable, the justice, the 
^**»ut, and the JidL " Qu. Rev. 

|/(j thoughts natarally turned to Master B. 
,.^^J[*PMulation8 about nlm were uneasy and 



maatibld,— whether his GhriRdan name was 
Bei^amln, Biuextile (ftom his having been 
bom in leap-year), Bartholomew, or BiUi 
. . . whether he could noraibbr have been 



kith and kin to nn illustrious lady whobrhfht> 
encd my own childhiMHl, and had comcoftlie 
blood of the brilUautlfoiikerltiMcA. JJiekem, 



Mother Ca'rey (9). A name which oc- 
curs in the expression ^' Mother Ca- 
rey^s chickens/* which is applied by 
sailors to the ProctUaria peUt^ca^ or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly supposed to be seen only be- 
fore a storm, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, ^* The 
name of * Mother Carey^s chickens * 
is said to have been originally be> 
stowed upon the stormy petrel by 
Captain Oarteret^s sailors, probably 
from some celebrated ideal hag of 
that name." Others regard the words 
as a characteristic EngKsh corrup- 
tion of ** Mater cara " (that is, dear 
Mother), an affectionate appellation 
said to be given by Italian sailors 
to the Viigin Maiy — the special pa- 
troness of mariners — for her kind- 
ness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tem- 
pests ; but this explanation is rather 
wgenious than probable. When it 
is snowing. Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her goose ; 
and this has been supposed to be the 
comical and satirical form assumed 
by a myth of the old German my- 
thology, that described the snow as 
the feathers falling fh>m the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she shook 
it in making it. ^ 

Among the nntolvable riddlea which natnie 
propounds to mankind, wo may reckon the 

Suestion, Who is Mother CdtreUt and where 
oes she rear her chickens? H. Briaoe. 

Mother Ckmipany. See Company, 
John. 

Mother Doiig^ftss. A fiimons pro- 
curess of the last century. Foote 
represents her in " The Minor," in 
the character of Mrs. Cole. She re- 
sided ^^at the north-east comer of 
Covent Garden," where she died June 
10, 1761. Her house was superbly 
fhmishedj and decorated witn ex- 
pensive pictures by old masters. 

I qnettion whether ttie eelebratad Mather 
Dov^km herself could have made such a 
flsure in an extemporaneous altercation. 

SmottetU 
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Mother Gk>08e. 1. The feigned nar- 
rator of a celebrated volume of fairy 
tales (" Contea dc ma M§re I'Oye "), 
written bv Charles Perrault, and first 
published, under the name of his 
infant son, Perrault d'Armancourt, 
in 1697. Of the ten stories in this 
work, seven are to be found in the 
" Pentamerone." 

2. The fictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient nursery 
rhymes known as " Mother Goose's 
Melodies." 

4^ This " Mother Goose '* 1« not an 
imaginary personage, as is commonly 
supposed. She belonged to a wealthy 
fkmily in Boston, Massachusetts, where 
she was born, and resided for many years. 
Her eldest daughter, Elizabeth Goose, was 
nuoried, by Uie celebrated Cotton Mather, 
on the 8th of June, 1716, to an enterpris- 
ing and industrious printer by the name 
of Thomas Fleet, and, in due time, gave 
birth to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was In ecstnsies at 
the event ; her joy was unbounded ; she 
spent her whole time in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious strainn, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her younger days, greatly to 
the annoyance of the whole neighbor- 
hood, — to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was in Tain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use ; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His 
Bhrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
the songs and ditties as they came from 
his good mother-in-law, and such as he 
could gather from other sources, and 
publishing them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himself. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest known edition of which bears the 
following title : " Songs for the Nursery ; 
or, Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two coppers." The adop- 
tion of this title was in derision of his 
mother-in-law, and was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man, as he was never known 
to spare his nearest friends in his railler]^) 
or when he could excite laughter at their 
expense. 

^Cother Hubbard. The subject of 
an old and well -known nursery 
rhyme. 



Mother Hubberd. The feigned ntet- 
rator of Spenser's poem endded 
" Mother Hubberd's Tale," which is 
a satire upon the common modes 
of rising in Church and State, and 
which purports to be one of several 
tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Nicneven. See Nicneyen. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Anm al 
Bahui.] A title given by Orientals, 
on account of its antiquity, to Baikh, 
the capital city of the province of the 
same name (the ancient kingdom of 
Bactria), which is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre- 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which has 
furnished six presidents to the Union. 

Mother of States. AnamesoBietiRies 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which nnited 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount of territoiy 
originally included under this name 
have been formed the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois^ and 
West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps. \La.t. Mater 
Castrorum.'^ A title eiven by the 
Roman legions in Gaul to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorinus (A. d. 268), one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thibtt 
Tyrakts. 

Mother of the Oods. See Ctbele. 

Mother Shipton. The subject of a 

Sopular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
ate, and of unknow^n authorship, 
entitled " The Strange and Wonder- 
ful Histofy and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainly setting forth her 
birth, life, deatli, and burial." 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King Heniy 
IV." 

Mound City. A name popularly given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighborhood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. La ^fontagiM.] 
A name given to the Jacobins, <ff 
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extreme democratic politicians, in the 
Katioual Convention of France, from 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this formidable party, Collot 
d^Herbois, Danton, Marat, Kobes- 
picrre, and St Just were the princi- 
pal members. Brissot first used the 
terai in the Constitutional Assembh', 
in contrasting the Jacobins with the 
Aristocrats. The expression is still 
m nse on the continent of Europe, 
IS applied to the extreme radicals, 
Of " the left" 

Koont Badoix. See Badon, Mount. 

Uonxit Caf (kftO* {.Mohammedan 
Myth,) A fabulous mountain en- 
circling the earth, — supposed to be 
a circular plain or flat disc, — as a 
ring encircles the fin^r. It is the 
home of giants and fairies, and rests 
vpon the sacred stone Sakhrat. See 
Sakhrat. [Written abo Mount 
af.] 

Mount Mein. See Meru. 

Hac'kle-baok'it, S&un'd^ (muk'- 
1-). An old fisherman in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " The Antiquary." 

Muc'kle-wTath, H^-bakOcuk (muk^- 
1-rawth). A fanatic preacher in 
Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Moggina. See Hugoins Ain> Mug- 

GUIS. 

Kttl'ol-bfr. [Lat] {It<m,My(h.) A 
SQTQame of Vulcan. For talcing the 
part of Juno against Jnpitcr, in a 
qnarrel between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Olvmpus. He 
^as a whole day in falling; but, in 
the evening, he came down in the isl- 
and of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
received and taken car© of. See 

VULCAN. 

«or wu his nmzne unhesTd or unadorcd 
jnincient Greece; and in AuBonian land 
{un called him Mtdciber: and how he fbll 
«om heaven they fabled, thrown by ausry 
- Jove 

Sheer o'er th« crystal battlements: from mora 
JO noon he fbll, from noon to dewy cvc, 
Animmer's dayi and with the setting sun 
X!;(>Dpcd fromtho zenith like a fldling star, 
^ Lemnoe, the JEgeanx ble. Milton. 



um% 



imnos, the JSget 

T A poetical name given by 
Syenser to the Awbe^, — a tributary 
wthe Blackwater, — m Ireland, near 
^ch he lived for many years. 



Ai enl the bard by Mulla'i tXirtr stream, 
Oft as he told of deadly dolorous pUghL 
Sighed as he sang, and did in tean iudlfee. 

HkeHttom. 

MtUlSr, Maud. The heroine of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
for its title. 

MtUOion, Mor'de-olU (muPyun). One 
of the interlocutors in the ** Noctes 
Ambrosianae " of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&c.; a purely imaginary character, 
designee! to represent, very generally, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity. Wilson also used the name 
as a nom de piume, 

ICum'bo Jum^bo. A strange bug- 
bear, common to all the Mandingo 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of discipline. 



" On the 7th of Decembw, 1796, 
I departed from Konjour, and slept at a 
TlUaffe called Malla(orMallaiDg) ; and. on 
the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, 
a considerable town, near the entrance 
into which I obserred, hanging upon a 
tree, a tort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of tree*, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. This 
isaBtntnge bugbear, common to tho Man- 
dingo towns, and much employed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subjection; for, as the Kaffirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, . 
every one marries as many as he can con- 
veniently maintain ; and, as it frequent- 
ly happens that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some- 
times rise to such a height, that the au- 
thority of the husband can no longer pre- 
serve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interposition of Alumbo Jumbo 
is called in, and is always decisive. This 
strange minister of justice (who is sup- 
powd to be either the husband himself 
or some person instructed by him), dis- 
guised in the dress that has been men- 
tioned, and armed with the rod of public 
authority, announces his coming by loud 
and dismal screams in the woods near the 
town. He begins the pantomime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, aboat which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The unfor- 
tunate victim, being seised, is stripped, 
tied to A post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo*s rod, amidst the shouts and de- 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight 
puts an end to the unseemly revel." 

Afung-o Park. 
The grand qneetlon and hope, however, Is* 
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Wm Ml fhb IhMt «r ai« TvlUrlM'ifaiibo , 

jimto b« a lign, perhaiw, thai the ffuiUotine 
btoabiteJT Curlifle. 

Mun-oh4u'8en (-sn). The putative 
author and hero of a book ot travels 
filled ivith the most marvelous fic- 
tions, compiled from various sources, 
and first published in England, in 
1785, by Rudolf Erich Gaspe, an ex- 

. patriated German. The wit and hu- 
mor of the work gave it great success. 
Several other editions soon appeared, 
and translations or imitations were 
brought out in German and other 
foreign languages. The name Mun- 
chausen is corrupted from that of 
Jerome Charies Frederick von Miinch- 
hausen (1720-1797), a German officer 
in the Russian service, who acquired 
a remarkable notorie^ by relating 
the most ridiculously false and exag- 
gerated tales of his adventures. Ue 
u said to have repeated the same 
stories so often, without the slightest 
variation in tbeir most mmute points, 
that he came at length really to be- 
lieve even his most extravagant fic- 
tions, and was highly offended if any 
one presumed to doubt them. Yet 
there was nothing of the braggart 
about him, his whole demeanor being 
that of a quiet and modest gentleman. 
He must not be confounded, as is 
sometimes the case, with Gerlach 
Adolphus, Baron von Miinchhausen 
(1688-1770), one of the founders of 
the University of Gottingen, and for 
many years a privy councilor of the 
Elector of JEIanover, George II. of 
England. 

ICun-dim'gus. A nickname — sig- 
nifying tobacco — given by Sterne, 
Sn his "Sentimental Journey," to 
Doctor Samuel Sharp (d. 1778), an 
English tourist who traveled upon 
the continent at the same time as 
Sterne, and who published a cold, 
didactic account of what he had seen, 
disfigured bv coarse libels upon the 
ladies of Italy. Sed Smelfunous. 

'M'tTn<y» (moo'nin). {Scand. Myth.) 
One of Odin's two ravens. See 
Odin. 

Muse Iiimonadidre, Iia (1ft miiz 
le'mo'nft'dAp, 84). [Fr., coffee- 
house muse.] A sobriquet given to 



Ghariotte Boarette (1714-1784), a 
French poetess who kept a cafe which 
was frequented by all the wits of her 
time in raris. 

Muse of Qreeoe. See Attic Musb. 

Muses. [Lat Mtuos^ Gr. Urnvm*] 
{Gr. ^ Komi Myth,) Daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and god- 
desses who presided over the ditfier- 
ent kinds of poetry, and over music, 
dancing, and the other liberal aits. 
They were nine in number; namefy, 
Clio, the muse of history; Melpom- 
ene, of tragedy; Thalia, of comedy; 
Euterpe, of music; Terpsichore, of 
dancing; Calliope, of epic poetry; 
Erato, of hric ana amatory poetiy; 
Urania, of astronomy; Polyhymnis, 
or Polymnia, of singing and rhetoric. 

ICu'fl-do'rt (9). A beautiful young 
woman who forms the subiect of an 
episode in the poem on "bummer" 
in Thomson's " Seasons." 

' Husidora was one of the fiudiion- 



able poetical sobriquets of the last cen- 
tury." Yonge. 

Muspel (mdbs'pel), or Muapelheim 
(mdbs'pel-him). (Scand. Myth.) A 
region of fire and heat, lying to the 
south of Ginnunga-gap. From it, at 
Kacnarok, Surtur will collect fiames, 
and set fire to the universe. 

Mutoh. One of Hobin Hood's band 
of outlaws. See Robin Hood. [Writ- 
ten also Much, Midge.] 

Mutual Admiration Society. [Fr* 
Societe cT AdmircOion MutueUe.] A 
nickname populariy given in raris 
to the Soci^t^ d' (Observation Medi- 
cale. It is used in English, in a 
more general way, usually with refer- 
ence to a circle oV set of persons who 
are lavish of compliments on each 
other. 

Who can idl what we owe to the JMwf 
Admiration Society of which 8hake*pa«« 
and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Flctcbcr 
were members ? Or to that ofwhkh AdoiMB 
and Steele formed the center, and which f^* 
ui the " Smctator ? ** Or to that where JobB' 
M>n. and OoldBmith, and Bnrke, and IkT- 
noloB, and Beauelere, and Botweil, moat w- 
mirintr among all admlTers, met togew^' 
. . . Wise ones are pronder of the title n> B> 
M. A. than of all their other honors pot t»* 
gether. iMM» 

Myrrha (mlr'r$). The herohie of 
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I«rt BynM*s tms^^r of ** Sttraansp- 



MfwQBf Mtnnlik A pBeadooym of 
ills. AuMi C JohnsoiL, an American 
of the present day. 



A name often 
It i^iren by Protestants 
l» ifiomn« or tin Roman Catholk 
•hmch, with t c fei e nue to ttie l a n g n affo 
by St. John, in the seTenteenth 



and eighteentli chaptera of the book 
of itriylfUMNi, where be propheticaUy 
foretells the downfall of' some lelig- 
k»us system or tenets, which he com- 
pares to Babylon, once the proudest 
and most poweilul city in tlie worid, 
but, in his time, fallen from its hif^ 
and palpy state into a condition of 
ntter ruin and desolation, through its 
luxury, lioentiouaness, and effemi- 
nacy. 
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Ha^Iftr (nft'gl-faf ). [Old Norse «a^/, 
a human nail, and fara^ to go, to 
fare.] (Scand, MpUi.) A ship con- 
structed by the Giants out of dead 
men's nails. On board of it the 
Giants will embark, at Ragnarok, to 
give battle to the gods. 

Na'i^dfi. [Lat. Naiades^ Gr. NoiaSe^.^ 
{Or. <f Rom. Mutk.) Nymphs ot 
lakes, streams, and fountains. 

Nameless Oity. Ancient Rome ; — 
so called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
to pronounce. This name is said to 
have been Valentia, afterward trans- 
lated into the Greek word 'Fuixii, 
Titfiyiy as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus. 
Jt^ " Thev [certain local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior, I think, to the 
one sacved and proverbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take many 
words to convey one idea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found expression, — 
Yalentia!^* I>r. Doran. 

Namo (ni'mo'). or Ma'miis. A semi- 
mythical duke of Bavaria, who fig- 
ures in old romances of chivalry as one 
of Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. 

Nanna (nftn'nft). (Scand, Myth.) The 
wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 
and constancy. When her husband 
died, she threw herself on the funeral 
pyre, and was buried with him. 

Nantes, Edict of. See Edict op 
Nantes. 

Napoleon of Mexico. A name giv- 
en to Augusto Iturbide (1784-1824), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re- 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

n'apoleon of Peace. A name some- 
times given to Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, in allusion to the great 
increase in wealth and the steady 
physical progress of the nation during 
tis reign of eighteen years (1830- 



1848), — results which may be advan- 
tageously compared with those of the 
first empire, it is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellatioD. 
Ifar-cis'sus. [Gr. Napicto-ao?.] (Gr. 
^ Rtm. Mtftk.) A son of Cephissns 
and the livmph Liriope. He was 
uncommonly beautiful, and, seeing 
his own image reflected in a fouD- 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and iM 
changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. See Echo. 
Na8tr6nd(ni'str6nd,46). [Old None 
»a, a corpse, and strond, strand.] 
{Scand. Myth,) A noisome and horri- 
ble marsh in the under-world, where 
the impenitent will be punished in 
the future life. 
Nathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare's "Love's Labor's 
Lost.". 
Nation of GKentlemen,- A compli- 
mentary designation given to Je 
people of Scotland by George Iv., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822. tie is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which offered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm with which he 
was greeted at Dublin the year be- 
fore. 
Nation of Shop-keepers. A con- 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
the English oy Napoleon Bonaparte. 

KTe-flB'i* (9). [Gr. N«atptt.l The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poet« Horace, Virgil, and Tibullns; 
sometimes also introduced into moa- 
em pastoral poetry as the name of a 
mistress or sweetheart. 

To BDort with Amaryllis In the shade, 
Or -^nth the tangles otNeaera'a hiir. 



Ne'me-^n Lion. See Hercules- 

Nem'e-sis. [Gr. N^e<ri«.] {Gr- ^ 
Ji(m.Myth,) A daughter of Nox,* 
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«f Enbosi origmally a pemonillcation 
of oonfldence; afterward regarded as 
the airful and mysterious goddess of 
retribution, who avenges all wrong- 
doing, and punishes and humbles the 
prottd and presiunptuoua in particu- 

0^11, who nerer yet of human wrong 
MR a« unbalanced neale, great Jfemeni ! 
Thoa who dkbt call the IhMm from the abrn, 
And RMind OreitKm bode them bowl and lUn, 
Fm* that onnatenU retribution, ^ Juit, 
md U been fkom hands 1cm near, — in this, 
Tb7 fbcmer reahn, I caU thee fkom the duit. 

ByroH* 

Be'Op-tol'e-inTUI. [Gr. N«oirnSXcMO«.] 
[Gr. f Ram, Myth.) The son of 
Achilles. [Called also P^Atis.] 
See Ptrbhus. 

l«ph'e-lo-ooo-oy8^-$. [Gr. N<^. 
kmomcvyia, cloud-cuckoo-town, iVom 
»«^ih ckMid, and «{«««(, cuckoo.] A 
town built in the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the " Birds " of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Athenian frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming ex}>ectation of a life of 
luxury and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied the whole horizon, and was 
^lesigned to cut off the gods from all 
connection vrith mankind, and even 
fiom the power of receiving sacrifices, 
80 as to force them ultimately to 
svrenderat discretion to the l>irds. 
The name occurs also in the " Ver» 
Hifltori«" of Lncian, a romance 
'Written probably in the age of M. 
Aurellus Antoninus, and composed 
with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinary tales. 

Without flylnf to Nephetoeoeetfgiay or to the 
2f^ofQuecn Slab, we can meet with sharp- 
*>, bttlllnii, hard-hearted, impndcnt deban- 
oBM, and women worthy of audi paramour*. 

ifacoMloy. 

-. What yon do 

'v bread, will taite of common grain, not 

Allhottgh you have a vineyard In Champagne, 
Much leu in JViqiAefococcygia, 
Attune waa, peradventuro. 

JKrv. St S* JSrmottittff* 

I^Qp^one (nep'ch'oon). [Lat. N^atu- 
wi.] (6V. t> Rom, Myth,) The god 
of the sea and of all other waters, the 
■on of Saturn and Ops. the, brother 
of Jupiter, and the husband' of Am- 



phitrite* He is representad with a 
trident in his hand. 

Ke're-ida (9). [Ut Nertidet, Gr. 
NifptiScf.] ( Gr. 4' Rmn, M^,) Sea- 
nymphs, daughters of Nereus and 
lioris. They were fifty in number, 
and were regarded as i\ymphs of the 
Mediterranean, in distinction ftt>m 
the Oceanids, or nymphs of the great 
ocean. 

Ne'refUi (9). [Gr. Nnpei;^.] {Gr, ^ 
Rom, Afvth.) A sea-god, father of 
the Nereids; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more particularly, 
the iEgean Sea. 

Ne-rls's^. Portia's waiting-woman, 
in Shakespeare's *' Merchant 6f Ven- 
ice." See Portia. 



"Neriflna is . . . a clever, confi- 
dantial waittog-woman, who has eaught a 
liitlo of her lady's elegance mm! romanoe ; 
she affects to be lively and sententious, 
fhlls in love, and makes her fiiyor con- 
ditional on the fortune of the caskets, 
and, in short, mimics her mistress with 
good amphads and discretion." 

Mrs, Jameson, 

Nero of the North. A title given 
to Christian II. (1480^1559), king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of hia 
ferocious cruelty. 

Ifea'aua. [Gr. Ncw^.] {Gr.^Rom, 
JbTyfA.) A famous Centaur, who, for 
offering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause or 
Hercules's own death. See Dicja- 

NIllA. 

Nea'tSr. [Gr. N^irrwp.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
M}ftk,) A son of Neleus and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphvlia. He 
took a prominent part in tne Trojan 
war, acting as counselor of Uie other 
Grecian chiefk, but was equally dis- 
tinguished for his valor in the field 
of battle. - Homer extols h is wisdom, 
iustice, bravery, and eloquence. He 
lived to so great an age that his ad- 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to those of the immortal gods. 

New Albion. See Albion, New, 
New Am'atSr-dSm. [D. Nieuw 
Am9terdam,\ The original name of 
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tli€ pir o tentcily of New York ; — given 
to it by the liret aettierif who were 
Dutch. 

Haw AtlantiB. See Atulktis, 
Thk New. 

Kewbury, Jaok of. See Jack of 
Newbuky. 

Vew ChristianB. A name given in 
Portugal) in the fifteenth century, 
to the Jc^Sf ^ho, yielding to com- 
pulsion, suffered themselves to be 
Daptized en ma»se, but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

JSlew'Qdme, Colonel. A prominent 
character in Thackeray's novel, " The 
Newcomes;'* distinguished for the 
moral beauty of his life. 

Kew^odme, Johnny. A nickname 

ibr any raw, unpractioed youth or 

person, especially any very young 

officer in tne army or navy of Great 

Britain. 

'* A' comes o' taking folk on th« right aide, I 
trow," quoth Caleb to himself; "and I had 
anco the ill hap to say he was but a Johnnie 
Newcome in our town, and the carle bore the 
fiunily on ill-will ever since." Sir W. Scott. 

ITew Con-neo'ti-cut ( kon-net'tl-kut). 
A name formerlygi ven to the Western 
Reserve. See Western Reseeve. 

Now France. An old name of Can- 
ada, which was first settled and pos- 
sessed by the French. 

New Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, heaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym- 
bolized. The allusion is to the de- 
scription contained in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of RweUitwn, 

Ifewland, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-of-England note was 
long known, owing to its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, one of the 
governors. An old song, fifty or 
sixty years ago, ran thus: — 

** Fpr fiuhlon and arts, should you aeek for- 
eign parts. 
It matters not whererer yon land, 
Hebrew, Latin, or Greel^ the same language 

they Fpcak, 
The language ol Abraham Newland, 

CnoBUS. 

Oh Abraham Newland^ notified Abraham 
Jfewlandf 



WUh. eonpUmmite ewmnmd, ytn-waftk 

and be damned, 
Ifyoahavea't un Atanaham ITetDkmd.' 

New Moses. [Gr. Mw<r^9 kcoc.1 A 
designation given, by the hiter Greek 
writers, to Anastasius, a presbyter and 
monk of Mount Sinai, who Jived to- 
ward the end of the seventh centuiy. 

New Netherlands. The name orig- 
inally given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what is 
now the State of New York. 

New Sweden, or New Swede^« 
l|lnd. The name given to the te^ 
ritory between Virginia and Neir 
Yoilc, while it was in the possesrioB 
of the Swedes, who founded a ool- 
onjr here in 1627. It was afterward 
claimed by the Dutch. 

New "World. A familiar name for 
the Western Hemisphere. By whom 
it was first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate- 
ness, it must have been applied con- 
temporaneously with the discoveiT. 
Upon the tomb of Columbus, Fenn- 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed : — 

** A Castilla y a lieon 
NuoTo mondo dio Colon,* 

that is, To Castile and to Leon, Co- 
lumbus gave a New World. 



Nibelun^;, 

LUNG. 



King. See King Noi- 



Nibelungen. See King NiB£LiT5a 

And now has begun, in Kanci, as hi ttA 
doomed Hall of the J^lbeteven* "^^ »«<P 



grim and great' 



CMvfc 



Nicholas, St. See St. Nicholas* 

Nick, Old. See Old Nick. 

Nickers. SeeTiXYRE Tus. 

Nickle-Ben. A familiar ScottiA 
name for the Devil. {See Bonv^ 
"Address to the Deil.") Ben'n^ 
Scotch adverb, denoting toward, o* 
into, the inner apartment of a housw 
It is used adjectively and metaphoM 
ically to denote intimacy, flivor, 4 
honor. See Old Nick. 

Nickle-bj^, Mrs. (nik'I-bl). TH 
mother of Nicholas Nickleby, i* 
Dickens's novel of this name; t 
widow lady of no force of cb*r«cttr» 
chiefly remarkable on account of ^ 
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habit of iatradncmg, in conyetsation, 
topics wlioUy ifrelevant to the subject 
vnder ooosideratioD, and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici- 
pated occurred, that she had expect- 
ed it all along, and had prophesied 
to that precuie efiect on divera (un- 
known) occasions. 

iSmJiM to thoroacfaly De-Qoiac^yivh (like 
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Viokle-bj^. NiohoUs. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Hio^ev-en. A gigantic and malig- 
nant female spirit of the old popular 
Soottiah mythology. The Scottish 
poet Dunbar has eiven a spirited de- 
acription of this nag riding at the 
head q€ witches and fiuries, sorcer- 
esses and elves, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly eve of AU-hallow-mass. 
See nis "Flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennedy." 

Hioole (ne'kd')- A female servant 
of M. Jourdain, in Moliere*s comedy, 
** Le Boui^eois Gentilhomme," who 
sees the tolly of her master, and ex- 
poses it in a most natural and amus- 
ing manner. 

Hidhoss (ned'hoff, 46). (Seand, 
Mflk,) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in Nastrond, and continually gnaws 
the root of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
ash-tree. 

Kflhsini (n^M-hlm). [Old Norse 
m/f, cloud, mist, and hetmr^ home.] 
(Bonmd, Myl'i,) A region of eternal 
cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the nortn of Ginnunga-gap. It con- 
sisted of nine worids, reserved for 
those that died of disea^ or old age, 
and was ruled over by Hela, or 
death. [Written also Niflheimr, 
Niffeloeim, Niffleheim, and 
Niflhel.] 

m^eL See Olifaunt, Nigel. 

mjthtmare of Europe. An appella- 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes or persona) aggran- 
dixement and whose stupendoos mil- 
itaiy successes terrified, and, for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu- 
rope. 



Nim'rod. A pseudonym of Ghariea 
James Apperiey (d. 1843), an Eng- 
lish writer on sporting subjects. He 
was for many years looked up to as 
the highest authority on all matters 
connected with the held, the road, or 
the turf. 

Nine Gtoda. See Novensides. 

Lan Ponena of Clutium, 
By Um Jfim OodB h« swore. 



Nine Worthies. See Worthies, 
The Nine. 

Ni'nus. [Gr. NImc.^ (Gr, ^ Rom. 
Mjftk,) The son ot Belus, the hus- 
baiid of Semiramis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

Ni'o-be. [Gr. Ntd^^.] (Gr, ^ Jiom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her- 
self before Latona, and her six sons 
and six daughters were in conse- 
quence slain oy Apollo and Diana, 
while the weeping Niobe was changea 
into a stone, and transported in a 
whirlwind to the top 9f Mount Sip- 
ylus, where she has ever since re- 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 

The JfUbe of nationt! there the standi. 
Childless and erovnleai in her Toicelese woe. 

JByren (on itMic). 

Nip, Number. See Number Nip. 

Nipper, Susan. An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens's novel 
of ** Dombey and Son;" a spicy, 
though good-natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

Niqu6e (nS^ft')* A female character 
in the romance of **Amadis do Gaul.*' 
Her godmother, the fainr Zorph^e, 
wishing to withdraw her m>m the in- 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, after having 
placed her upon a magnificent throne. 

Ni'sos. [Gr. Nliroc.] A Trojan youth 
who accompanied i£neas to Italy, 
after the fall of Troy, and who is cel- 
ebrated for his devoted attachment 
to Euryalus. The two friends fought 
with great braver}* against the Rutu- 
lians, but at last' Nisus perished in 
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attempting the rescue of his friwid 
£uiyalu8, who hiul fallen into the en- 
emy's hands, 
irj&rd (ivyofd, 46). {Scand. Myth.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind. [Written also 
Niord.] 

n^dakes, John o*, or JoXaa. a. 
A fictitious character made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment, 
usually' coupled with the name or 
JoA»/or Tom^ Styles. Many other 
names were also formerly used in 
these fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a Stj'les being oft- 
en employed in this way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa- 
tion of being very litigious charac- 
ters. See Doe, John, and Styles, 
Tom. [Written also N o k e s.] 

4^ "Originally the n&me [Noakes] 
was spelled Atea Oke and Atten Oke; 
afterward, when the preposition was 
eontracted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instances) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A-Noke, subse- 
quently pluralized into Noakes. John- 
A-Noakes and his constant antagonist, 
John Atte Style, were formerly aa well 
known in our law-courts as the re- 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Roe of 
later times. Jack Noakes and Tom Styles 
— the phrase by which we designate the 
ignobiU vulgua — are lineal descendants 
of those litigious parties. In the Middle 
Ages, the phrase John at Style was in 
common use, to designate a plebeian ; and 
it still snrriyes in the slightly altered 
fimn above i^ven." Lower.. 

A litigated point, fairly hung up;— for In- 
stance, whether John o* jfokesbiB nose could 
stand in Tom o' StUes his fiuse, without a trea- 
pasB or not. Sterne. 

There is, in the preient day, so little op- 
portunity of a man of fortuna and fiunilv ru- 
ing to tnat eminence at the bar which is at- 
tamed by adventurers who are as wilting to 

8 lead for John a Kokes as for the first noble of 
le land, that I was eaxly disgusted with prac- 



tice. 
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ITod, Ijand of. See Land of Nod. 

IToddy, TonoL. ) A type of fools or 
19'oodle, Tom. J fdlly; a popular des- 
ignation for any very foolish person. 

HoU, Old. See Old Noll. 

la'o-Fopery Blots. {Scot. Hist.) A 
name given to riots at Edinburgh and 
Ghisgow, Feb. 5, 1779; and in Lon- 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 



The latter were oocarfoned by; 
zeal of Lord Geor^ Gordon, ' 
40,000 persons are said to have * 
part in them. In the end, 210 
rioters were killed, and 248 
wounded, of whom 75 died 
wards in the hospitals. 

N'orman Beoonoiliatioxi. See 
mourette's Kiss. 

Nor'n|. A mysterious being of: 
natural powers, in Scott's novc 
"The Pirate." 

jt^ '•'• Theeharaeter of Noma is 
to be an instance of tliat singular 
of insanity, during whicfai the i ' 
while she or he retains much si 
and address for . . . imposing upod 
en, is still more ingenious in en " 
oiing to impose upon ttiemsel res. " 

Noms. [Old Norse Nomir^ pU 
Noma.'] {Scand. Myth.) Three f 
gin goddesses who weave the K 
of human destiny sitting by the, 
gard root of the world-tree Ygjjr 
sil, which they carefully tend. '' 
names are Urda (the past), Vei 
(the present), and Skulda (the 
ture). The name is also givenj 
subordinate beings, some good " 
some bad, of whom one is assif 
to every person bom into the wfl 
and determines his fate. 

North, Ohiistoplier, or Kit. A oj 
ebrated pseudonym adopted by r»* 
fessor John Wilson (1785-1854) « 
connection with the famous eeries <^ 
dialogues first published in "Bteci- 
wood's Magazine" and entitl« 
** Noctes Ambrosianae," of which M 
was the chief author. 

ITortih Britain. A popular synonym 

of Scotland, which forms the nortn- 

em part of the island of Britain, of 

Great Britain. 

The reviewers of North Britain, in <»«3S 
with the other inhabitants of the »<»»■ 
metropolis, cinoy some cdvantages, untn^'*' 
it is believed, to thdr soudiem bie^w^ ^^ 

ITortiiem Apostle. See Apostl" 

OP THE NOETH. 

ITorthem Athens. A name gij^ 
to the citj' of Edmburgh, fipom al«n- 
cied resemblance in its appearance J* 
Athens, and in allusion also to its v* . 
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snd acMDtific iintiUitioiis. J9€0 

>DSRN AtHSNS, 1. 

lem Bear. A popular designa- 
of Kussia. 

for onrselrcs, we believe that in ■rranginjr 

term* of peace he [the French emperor] 

IS little lacliBed to clip the cUwh of the 

I Beetr aa his ally- Ouiat. Examiiter. 

Giant. A common desig- 

>ii of Russia, in allusion to the 

>na size, Um rapid growth, and 

immense power and resources of 

'i empire, which occupies the whole 

sm portion of the eastern hem- 

5, Irom Norway to Behrin^*s 

and a large adjoining region 

> North America. 

t ii w> amall deUglit to the loTen «f trath, 

dom, and EBj^snd, to Bee tlmt the JVbrfA- 

. GiaaU has, by dint of too murh^netK, 

fticd his once-willing prey to alip throu^ 

ibaada. £dim. Rev. 

lem Harlot, The In£unoiiB. 
InfStme Catin du NonL] A 

»e given to Elizabeth Petrowna 

[170d-1761), empress of Russia, in- 
for her sensuality. 

Lom He-rod'o-tos. A name 

iven to Snorro Sturleson (117J>- 

^1), a native of Iceland, famous as 

[a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He 

^fiived many years at the courts of 

Korway and Sweden, and composed 

^ t general history of the North from 

'^e ancient songs of the skalds, and 

from other sources. 

jportheni SemiramiB. See Semib- 
^^Mffl OF THE North. 

iforth-weat Tepritory. {Amtr. 

' Oui.) A region north-west of the 
Ohio River, bounded on the north \ij 
& line touching the southern bound- 
uy of kkes Erie and Michigan, and 
^ the west by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it 



tgive 

mi 




organization 

Passed, in 1787, by the continental 
<^gr^ which immediately began 
U> exercise jurisdiction over the terri- 
•oiy; but its fhll or complete organi- 
<s^on did not take place until 1799. 
See Western Reserve. 

^'^^^i^'tun.be'g^ A name formerly giv- 



en to some now unknown subtictio 
portion of North America. 

Now, fh>m th« north 
Of A^ononbepa, and the Samoi'd thore. 
Banting theif brazen dungeon, armed with 

ice 
And mow and hail> and »tomy gt»t and flaw, 
Boreas, and CKcias* and Argcstes loud. 
And Tnracias, rend the wooda, and mmib np- 

tum. MiUxm, 

Nor'T^. The name of an aged peas • 
ant and his son, in Home's tragedy 
of " Douglas." 

The reflection nerhapa reminded him that 
he had better, like young A6rvar« flither, 
** increase his store." DidLvM. 

Korway, Moid of. See Maid of 
Norway. 

JSToTalis (no-vft'lis). A pseudonym 
ofFriedrich von Hardcnberg (1772- 
1801), a distinguished German Uui' 
raUur and poet. 

Ko-ven'ai-dfts, or No-ven's^t-Uf. 
[Lat. noviu, new, and tn<u/ere, to 
settle.] {Rom, Myth.) A name given 
by the ancient Romans to (he new 
gods received from-abroad, in distinc- 
tion from the Indigetes, or native 
gods. Some have thought that the 
hrst part of the word was from norrm, 
nine, and have asserted that the 
Novensides were nine gods to whom 
Jupiter gave permission to hurl hia 
thunderTOlts. But this opinion seems 
not to be supported by evidence. 

BTox. [Lat] {Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) 
Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By her brother 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
iEther (air) and Dies (day). 

Nub'blef, Kit (nuVblz). A char- 
acter in Dickens's " Old Curiosity 
Shop." 

Number Nip. The same as Rubezahl, 
the famous mountain goblin of Ger- 
many. His history is told bv Musseua 
in his " Popular Tales." S"ee Rube- 

ZAHL. 

Nun of Kent. See Holt Maid of 
Kent. 

Nu'ri-el (9). [Another form of Uriel 
See Uriel.] In the Rabbinical my- 
thology, the name of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of a 
celebrated English ballad of the same 
name, of uncertain date and origin ; 
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a perfeet haaXt chancier, ezpoied, 
like Boociiccio*8 Griaeida, to toe se- 
verest trials, submitting without a 
murmur to unmerited cruelty, dis- 
arming a tormentor by gentleness 
and patience, and, finally, recom- 
pensed for her virtues by transports 
rendered more exquisite by her suf- 
fering. 

4^ The most ancient form in which 
the ballad is now extant is in Arnold's 
" Chronicle," the earliest edition of which 
Ss thought to hare been printed in 1502. 
It seems to hare been long forgotten, bnt 
was at length brought to notice by Percj, 
who included it in his " Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry." This ballad has 
been modemiied by Prior, who entitled it 
** Henry and Bmma," supposing it to 
hare been founded on the history of Lord 
Clifford, the "Shepherd Lord." See 
SBiPHBEn Loan. 

Vutmeg State. A popular name, in 
America, for the State of Connecticut, 
the inhabitants of which have such 
a reputation for shrewdness that they 



hare been jocosely aocneed of pthh 

ing off wooden nutmegs on unsos- 
pecting purchasers, instead of the 
genuine article. 

NyxxL. A follower of Falstaff, and 
an arrant n^ne, in Shakespeaia's 
" Merrj' Wives of Windsor." 

4^ To nim is an old word, still osm- 
mon among thieves, mfwfcnfag to piBer, 
to steal. 

The reader may expect me to exfUabk'Ibt 

motives why I hare bo lomff persinted ia dif- 
claiming the works of which I am now writ. 
Inz. To this it would be <UAcnlt tojeire aar 
other reply save that of Corporal Ififm^'-tt 
was the author's hmnor or orifice Ibr Am 
time. Sir W. Seott. 

ZTymphs. [Lat. iVtymp^, Gr. Nvm^M'] 
( <7r. (f Bom, My^.) Goddesses a^ an 
inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, 
rivers, lakes, fountains, woods, trees, 
mountains, &;c., and having special 
names according to the nature oi 
the place in which they dwell; as, 
Oceanids, Naiads, Dryadb, Hamadry- 
ads, Oreads, &c. 
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0-«n'&^- (Eattem Jiytk.) A Baby- 
Ionian god represented as a monster, 
half man ana half fish. He lived 
amongst moi during the daytime, 
instructing them in the use of letters, 
and in the arts and sciences ; but at 
niglit he retired to the sea. 

Obndifth The name of a servant in 
Steme^s ^ Lite and Opinions of Tris- 
Irani Shandy, Gient." 



(<yb^rHnan). The title of 
a noTel by Etienne Pivert de Senau- 
cour (ITTb-lS^G), and the name of 
the hero, who is a personification of 
moral elevation unaccompanied by 
eenins, a man of feeling tortured by 
Uie absence not onl^ of the means of 
action, bot of all stimulus to it 

<yb9r-^orOl/9iw&i. {Fairy Myth.) 
TIfeeldnff ofthefiunea. He is the elf- 
in dwuT JSJknVA, or AWerich^ whose 
name became Antrim or Avberon in 
French, and subsequently in English 
Ofteron. He was represented as en- 
dowed with maeical powers, and with 
the qualities or a good and upright 
moiwirrh, rewarding those who prac- 
ticed truth and honesty, and punish- 
ing those who acted odierwise. He 
and Titania, his wife, are £ftbled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed the seas to Northern Europe 
to dance by the light of the moon. 
He is familiar to all readers of Shake- 
speare, and has been made the sub- 
ject of a romantic poem by Wieland, 
naving this name as its title. 

** Naj, but I mnst Me the riders/* «ii8wered 
Wamnit ** periwps they are come mm Faiiy- 
iKBd trittk a memge from Kins OberoM." 

And plaj the gneelen robber on 
Toor KmTe-«red brottier Oberoit. 

O-bi'd^h. The subject of an allegory 
by Dr. Johnson, in the " Rambler " 
(Ko. 65), which relates the adven- 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a day, and is 
designed as a picture of human life. 

O-bidl-oat. A fiend mentioned by 



Shakespeare (*' Lear,** t. hr., sc. 1) 
as provoking men to the gratification 
of lust See Fubbertigibbet, 1. 

O'Cataraot, Jehu. A sobriquet given 
to John Neal (b. 1793), a versatile 
American author, on account of his 
impetuosity ; adopted by him in some 
of nis works as a pseudonym. 

Oooid«nte» Maria dell* (mi-re^i del 
ot-che-den'tA, 108). A pseudonjrm 
adopted by Mrs. Maria (Ciowen) 
Brooks (1^95-1845), an American 
writer, whom Soothcy pronounced 
''the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses.'* She 
is best known as the author of 
" Zophiel, or The Bride of Seven." 

O-oe'^n^. The name of an imag- 
inary country described by James 
Harrington (1611-1677) in a politi- 
cal romance bearing the same title, 
and illustrating the author's idea of 
a model commonwealth. 

O-oel^nida. [Lat. Oceanides, 6r. 
'Occavticf.J (Gr. ^ Rom, AfvA,) 
Nymphs of the ocean, said to be three 
thousand in number; daughters of 
Oceanus. 

O-oef-nuB. [Gr. *Oiecav^.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth,) The god of the great 
salt river which, in the ancient cos- 
mogony, was thoug^it to encompass 
the whole earth. He was the son of 
Coelus and Terra, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of the rivers 
and ocean-nymphs. 

O'shil-tree, Edie. An old wander- 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind- 
hearted, who performs a prominent 
part in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
^' The Antiquary." 

0*Oon'^eIl*8 Tail. A nickname given, 
in ^gland, after the passage of the 
Beform Bill (in 1832), to a pariia- 
mentary bodpr voting together under 
the leadership of Daniel O'ConneU, 
the celebrateo Irish agitator. 

(Vdin. (ScamL Myfh.) The supreme 
and omniscient ruler of the nmrerse, 
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the king of gods and men, and the 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi- 
navian kings. He corresponds both 
to the Jupiter and the Mara of classi* 
cal mythology. As god of war, he 
holds liis court in Valhalla, surround- 
ed by oil brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended bj two 
favorite wolves, to whom he gives his 
share of food ; for he himself lives 
on wine alone. On his shoulders 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) 
and Munin (memory), whom he dis- 
patches every da^ to bring him news 
of all that IS doing throughout the 
world. He has thrra great treasures ; 
namely, Sleipnir, an eight -footed 
horse of marvelous swiftness; 6ung- 
nir, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is aimed at; and Draup- 
nir, a magic ring, which every ninth 
night drops eight other nngs of 
equal value. At Kagnarok, Odin will 
be swallowed up by the wolf Fenrir. 
[Called also Alfddur, and by a great 
many other names.] 

49" The Q«nnan tribes worshiped Odia 
under the name of Woden, or Wuotan. 
The fourth day of the week, Wednesday 
(f. f., Woden^s day), yna sacred to him. 

O-ddh'fr-tj^, Mor'gaa, Sir. A 
pseudonym of Dr. William Maginn 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to ** Black wood*s Magazine " and to 
*^ Fraser*s Magazine," and an inter- 
locutor in the *^ Noctes Ambrosianie." 

O'Dowd, Cornelius. The pseudo- 
nym of a writer in " Blackwood*s 
Magazine;" generally believed to 
be Charles James Lever, the Irish 
novelist. 

Odur (o^dobf). {Scand, Mifth.) The 
name of Freyja*s hnsMind. He 
abandoned his wife on her loss of 
vouth and beauty, and was punished 
by being changed into a statue. See 
Freyja. 

O-dys'setU. [Gr. '0«v<rwcv¥.] The 
Greek form of Ulysses, See Ulys- 
ses. 

<Bdl-im8. [Gr. oitiirovfj (Gr. ^ 
Mom, Myth.) A king of Thebes, the 
iBon of Laius and Jocasta. He solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx, unwittingly 
killed his own &ther and married lus 



mother, who bore him four children. 
When the incest was discovered, 
Jocasta hung herself, and (Edipus 
went mad, and put out his own eyes. 
See Sphinx. 

<B'nei!Ui. [Gr. otrcu^.] {Gr. ^ Rotn. 
Myth.) A king of Calydon, in JBtolia, 
and the father of Meleager, Tydeus, 
Dejanira, &c. See Misleager. 

QB-no'ne. [Gr. oiywni.] {Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A Phrygian nymph beloved 
and married by Paris, who afterward 
deserted her 'for Helen. Tennyeoa 
has chosen CEnone as the sulNect of 
one of his minor poems. See Pabis. 

(B-no^i-^n. [Gr. Oci'oirtMi'.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Chios, and 
the father isi Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as (£nopi<m constant 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, offered her vio- 
lence. For this (Enopion blinded 
him, while asleep, and expelled hnn 
from the island. He afterward re- 
covered his sight, and returned to 
Chios seeking revenge ; butCEnopion 
was not to be found, his friends hav- 
ing concealed him. See Obiom. 

O'sior le Danois (1^ di'nftO- [It. 
Uggero, Offoero, Oygieri, Lat. Oye- 
rius.l The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose stoiy is probably, a 
contributimi from the stores of I^or- 
man tradition, Holger, or Olger, 
Danske being the national hero of 
Denmai^. He figures in Ariosto^s 
^ Orlando Furioso,** and other lo- 
mantic tales and poems. 

4^ '* According to some avthoritiBl, 
his surname was bestowed on him h»- 
cause he came flrom Denmark ; others asy 
that he took it after having conqvered- 
that country ; while others again . . . 
say that Ogter was a Sanrea who tm i wd 
Christian, and as they wrote to him fireoi 
home, 7\f es damni [Tou aredaaiiMd], 
fat haring changed his religion, tlis 
French barons called him in jest, Ogler 
Damni, and he himself insisted M 
being so called, when he was ehrli- 
tened. This surname agrees with ttt 
assertion that he was condemned fegr 
Charlemagne.'' Panizzi. Keighttoy w^ 
Tsnces the opinion that Ogier is the Helgi 
of the Edda, and in this view Paniad 
himseif ODncurs. 
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OVe-by, XKird (o'gl-bl), A super- 
annuated peer who affects gayetyand 
the graces of yoyth, but is yitlial 
kind-hearted and benevolent; a char- 
acter in the corned}' of the " Clandes- 
tine Marriage,'' by Garrick and the 
eMer Colman. 

0*Qrdat% John (or Johnny Grdat). 
A name which occurs in the phrase 
"John O'Groat's House," used to 
designate an ancient building for- 
merly situated on Duncansby Head, 
vemarkable for being the most north- 
erly point in Great Britain. John 
of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers, 
iv«re originally firom Holland, and 
are said to have settled here about 
1489. According to tradition', the 
house was of an octagonal shape, 
being one room with eight windows 
and ei^ht doors, to admit eight mem- 
bers ot the family, the heads of eight 
different branches of it, to prevent 
their quarrels for precedence at table, 
which on a previous occasion had 
well-nigh proved fatal. Each came 
in, by this contrivance, at his own 
door, and all sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was 
no chief place, or head. 



Hear, Land o' Cakat and brither Scoti, 
Ftae Maidenkiric to John o* Oroaest 
Irthere *• a hole in a* voor ooats, 

I rede ye teiit it: 
A chi^ *8 amang you takin* notea. 

And, t&ik, he 'U prent it Bunu, 

O'ijgn-%- [Gr. •Qyvyi'a.] {Gr.^Jtom, 
MyfJi,) An island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or, according to' some, in the 
great Western Ocean ; the abode of 
i;aIyx)so. It presented such a scene 
of sylvan beauty as charmed even 
Mercury, one of the dwellers on 
Olympus. See Oalypso. 

Old Bags. A nickname given to John 
Scott, Lord £ldon (1751-1838), lord 
chancellor of England for twenty -five 
years. He was so very cautious of 
delivering a hasty judgment, that he 
always expressed his doubts, and was 
accustomed to take all the papers 
of complicated cases home with him 
in different bags; hence the name. 
According to another account, he was 
80 called from the large and richly 
embroidered bag in which the great 
seal of England is carried — or sup- 



posed to be carried — before the loid 

chancellor when he proceeds to take 

his seat on the judicial bench or on 

the woolsack. 

You found them all in cood tarorr How 
does Old Barp look? And the worthv Doetor 
rix>nl StdinuuthJ ? I hope yean nit Ibphtly oa 
that lof^ fabric J^odetf AMbro^imm, 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil. 

Old Bo'&j^. [Probably a corruptioii 

of Bomiy the Slavonic name ot the 

Deity!] A nursery ghost or demon, 

whose name, like that of Lilith, was 

formeriy used to frighten children. 

[ Written also Bogey.] 

This man ... has a friendly heart fal- 
tibough some wiaeacrea have painted him aa 
black as Bogeif), and you may trust what ha 
M<yB* Thadterp^, 

OldHbuok, Jonathan. A whimsical 
\irtuoso, who gives name to Scott*8 
novel of " The Antiquary." He is 
devoted to the study and accumu- 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed every kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, fh)m 
early disappointment in love, a misoff- 
ynist, but humorous, kind-hearted, 
and taithful to his friends. [Called 
also MonJobaifis,] 



. _ ** The charHcter of Jonathan Old- 
buck, in the * Antiquary,' was parity 
fbunded on an old friend of my youth . . . , 
but I thought I had so completely dis- 
guised the likeness, that it could not 
be recoguiied by any one now aUre. I 
was mistaken. . . . The reader is not 
to suppose, however, that my late re- 
spected friend resembled Mr. Oldbuek, 
either in his pedigree, or the history 
imputed to the ideal personage. ... An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
subacid humor ; learning, wit, and droll- 
ery, the more poignant that they were a 
little marked by tiie peculiarities of aa 
old bachelor; a soundness of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occaaioniu 
quaintness of expression, — were, 1 con- 
ceive, the only qualities in which the 
creature of my inu^Dation resembled 
my benevolent and excellent old fHend.*' 

^T W. Scoti. 

. How ranch gtiod might we hare done, if wa 
had had the looking^over and methodising of 
the chaos in which Mr. OkRmek found him- 
self just at the moment, so agonishig to the 
author, when he knows that the pafience of 
his Tictim is noxinff away, and ftars It will be 
anite gone before he can lay his hand on the 
auurm which is to fix him a hopeless Ustenerl 

Jfbiu ami Qmmrk$» 
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Old BtdUon. A sobriquet confetred 
4M1 Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(1782-1858), a distinguished Amer- 
ican statesman, on account of his ad- 
vocacy of a gold and silver currency 
as the true remedy for the financial 
embarrassments in which the United 
States were involved, after the expi- 
ration of the charter of the national 
bank, and as the only proper medium 
for government disbursements and 
receipts. 

Old Clootie. See Auld Clootie. 

Old Colony. A name popularly given 
to that portion of Massachusetts in- 
cluded within the original limits of 
the Plymouth colony, which was 
formed at an earlier date than the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. In. 
1692, the two colonies were united in 
one province, bearing the name of 
the latter, and, at the formation of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Country. A term usually applied, 
In the United States, to the British 
Isles ; sometimes restricted to Ireland. 

Old Dessauer (des-s^d^er). A so- 
briquet given to Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau (1676-1747), distin- 
guished as the creator of the Prussian 
army. See Mentob. 

Old Dominion. A popular name for 
the State of Virginia. The origin of 
this term has been differently ac- 
counted for by different writers. The 
following explanation is the most 
plausible of ail, and is probably the 
true one. 



" In Capt&ln John Smith's < ms- 
tory of Virginia,' edition of 1629, there is 
a map of the settlements of Virginia, 
whidi, at that time, included New Eng- 
land, as well as every other part of the 
British settlements in America. He there 
calls our present Virginia ' Ou/cl Virginia,' 
— tlie word old being so spelt at that time, 
•—in contradistinction to the New Eng- 
land colony, which is cidled * New Vir- 
ginia.' Here, then, we have the word 
"oald,' the distinctive word of the title. 
Now, we know, that, from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act 
of parliament, every letter of the king to 
the governor, always designated Virginia 
as the ^ Colony and Dominion ' of Vir- 
ginia. Here is found the other word; 



«bA tlie eliange in eottiinon talk ftoA 
' Ottld Virginia' to *■ Old Dominion ' was 
eaity. imperceptible, and aloKMt inetita- 
ble.'' Historical Afa^aztn«, iii. 319. 

What means the Otd Dominion t Hath die 

forgot the day 
When o%r her couqaered valleja awept tiia 

Briton's steel array T WkiUkr. 

Old Pdu'ro (9). A sobriquet ooofeind 
upon Uie Duke of Wellingt«)o, on 
account of his passage €(f the Douro, 
May 11, 1809, by which he surprised 
Marshal Soult, and put him to ili^t 

Old Ebony. See Ebont. 

Old Fox. [Fr. Le Vteux RenardA A 
nickname given to Marshal Soult 
(1769-1851 ), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remarka- 
ble strategic abilities and fertility of 
resources. 

Old Ghentlemaa. In some parts of 
England, a familiar name of die 
Devil. 

Old Olory. A name popularly givca, 

■ in the United States, to the national 

flag, — *^ the star-spangled banner." 

Old Gk>bbo. See Gobbo, Olj>. 

Old Ghrimea. The subject of a popular 
ballad b^ Albert G. Greene (b. 1802), 
an American poet. The name seemi 
to have originated with Crabbe. It 
is the title of one of hia metrical 
tales. 

Old Oroff. A nickname given by the 
sailors in the British navy to Admiral 
Edward Vernon (1684-1757), on ac- 
count of his wearing a grogpram cloak 
in foul weather. They aftenvai^ 
transferred the abbreviated term grog 
to a mixture of irum, gin, or other 
spirituous liquor, with water,— a 
kind of beverage, first introduce<l by 
the admiral on board ship. 

Old HarFT..^ A vulgar name for tfM 
Devil. [Called also Lord ffan-y.] 

MS^ It has been suggested (*' Notes aoA 
Queries," xii. 220) that this appeOatlM 
comes from the Sc^ndioavian Hari at 
Herra (equivalent to itie Oerman iferr), 
names of Odin, who cailiii ia time (like tbf 
other deities of the Nor l l to r p mytboiegf) 
to be degraded from his i«Uc of a god t« 
that of a fiend or evil Bpi^||« AcooidiBf 
to Henley, the hirsute honorsif the Sain 
of the ancient religious stage ^rocaitd 
him the name *' Old Haicv,*' oo r ru Bted 
into ** Old Harry." 
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Mfl "Bkikxay. A feobriqiiet oonftmd 
upon General Andrew Jackaon, in 
X9I3, by the soldiers under his com- 
maod. 



" The name of * Old Hfekory ' was 
not MU instantaneous inspiration, but a 
groirth. Vint of all, tbe remark was 
made by so«m» soldier, who wms struck 
vifch liliF^€0mmander*8 pedestrian pow- 
ers, tbatehe general was *■ tough. ^ Next 
it was ofaeerred . . . that lie was *■ tough as 
-hklcorj.' Then he was eaUed ' Hickoiy.' 
Lastl/, the affectionate adJectiye *old' 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth 
rq^oioed. in the completed nickname, usn- 
aUy the first-won honor of a great com- 
Buider." Parton. According to another 
account, the name sprung Irom his haT- 
Ing, OB one occasion, set his men an ex- 
ample of endurance bj fteding on hick- 
My-nnts, when destitute of supplies. 

True, surely; as all obserratlon and inrrey 
of manikind rirom China to Peru, fktun Nebu- 
Tf'rf'TA"*' to (M Hickory^ will testij^I 

Old Sumphrey. A pseudonym of 
George Mogridge (d. 1854), of Lon- 
don, author of numerous religious 
books and essays, intended especially 
fax the young, which have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity. 

Old Hunkers. A nickname applied 
to the ultra-conservative portion of 
the Democratic party in Uie United 
States, and especially in the State of 
New York, it is said to have been 
intended to indicate that those to 
"whom it was given had an appetite 
for a large " hunk " of the spoils. 

Old Ironsides. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States nigate 
** Constitution," which was launched 
at Boston, Sept. 20, 1797, and is still 
(1865) in the service. She became 
greatly celebrated on account of the 

• prominent part she took in the bom- 
Dardment of Tripoli, in 1804, and for 
&e gallantry displayed by her officers 
and men during the War of 1812. 



" In the coarse of two yean and 
nine months [July, 1812, to March, 1815], 
this ship had been in three actions, had 
been twice critically chased, and had cap- 
tured five vessels of war, two of which 
worn flrigates, and a third frigate-bnilt. 
In all her service, . . . her good fortune 
was remarkable. She never was dis- 
masted, never got ashore, and scarcely 
ever suffnod any of the usual aoeideats 



efiheesa. Though so often faibattls, no 
very serious slaughter erer took place on 
board her. One of her commanders was 
wounded, and four of her lieutemmts had 
b<>en killed, two on her owu decks, and 
tw(» in the ^ Intrepid ; * but, on the whole, 
her entire career had been that of what is 
usually called * a lucky ship.* Her for- 
tum*, howeTer, may perhaps be explained 
in the simple fiMst, that she had always 
been well commanded. In her two last 
cruises, she had probably possessed ss 
fine a ci%w as ever manned a ftigate. 
They were principally flwrn New Eng- 
land ; and it has been said of them that 
they were almost qualified to fight the 
ship without her officers." 

Jamts Femmwe Cooper, 

Old Iiad^ of Threadneedle Stireet. 
A cant name in London for the Bank 
of England, which is situated in 
Threaoneedle Street 

Old Man Moquent. An expression 

made use of by Milton, in his tenth 

sonnet, in allusion to Isocrates, and 

venr generally applied, in America, 

to John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), 

sixth president of the United States. 

' When that diahonest vkstoiy 
At Chnronea, fiital to liberty. 
Killed with report that old man etofueni. 

MUton, 

Old Man of the Mountain. [Arab. 
Sheikh-^l-Jebai.] 1, An Eastern ti- 
tle first applied to the Imaum Has- 
san Ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in 
Syria, a. d. 1090. He was'the prince 
or chief of a sect of the Mohammedans, 
which in the West acquired the name 
of Assasuns. His residence was in 
the mountain fastnesses of Syria. 
The name was also given to his seven 
successors. At the close of the twelith 
century, the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

2. A name popularly given, in the 
United States, to a remarkable nat- 
ural formation on Profile Mountain, 
one of the mountains of the Franconia 
range, in New Hampshire. It con- 
sists of a projecting rock, elevated 
about 1000 feet above the plain, and, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the human 
face. 

Old Man of the Sea. In the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments,*' a 
monster encountered bv Sindbad die 
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Sailor, in his ilftb TAjige. He man- 
aged to fasten himseuupon the shoul- 
ders of Sindbad 90 firmly that he could 
not be dii^lod^ed by the utmost efforts 
of his unfortunate victim; but, after 
carrying him about for a long time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in intoxi- 
cating him, and effected his escape. 
See Sindbad the Sailor. 

He hM powera of boring beyond ten of the 
dullest of all poMlble doeton, — ituck Uke a 
limpet to « rock, — a perfect double of the Old 
Man of the Sea, whom I take to hare been the 
greatest bore on record. Sir W. Scott. 

It Is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his regions of enchantment, without 
having a critic for ever, Uke the Ola Man of 
lAe iSea, upon his back. T. Moort. 

In the Ufb of Friedrich WDhelm there Is 
now to be discovered as little of haman inter- 
est or pathos as could well be imajrlned of any 
lifb so near our own times. He is a horrible 
CM(/ Man qfth» Sea for our Sindbad to cany. 

Chritt. Examiner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 
The name is said to have been a 
sobriquet popularly conferred upon 
one Kobert Patterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related in the 
story, and who is described as a re- 
ligious itinerant of the latter half of 
the last century, ireauenting country 
church-yards, and tne graves of the 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot- 
land, and whose occupation con8ist«d 
in clearing the moss from the gray 
tombstones, renewing with his chisel 
the half^iefaced inscriptions, and re- 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Even Capefigne — whose business Is to be- 
little all that is truly great, and especially to 
efface those names which are associated with 
human libertv, while, like another Old Mor- 
taliti/, he furoishes the tombotones of royal 
mistreucs— is vet constrained to bear witness 
to the popuUrify and influence which Frank- 
lin achieved. CharleB Sumner. 

Old Niok. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Neck, or Nikr, a dangerous 
water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology. "The British 
sailor," says Scott,' " who fears noth- 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed." Butler, the author of 
'* Hudibras," erroneously derives the 



term fnm the name of Nicotb IGle- 
chiavelU. 

Old NolL An epithet contemptuoarir 

applied to Oliver Cromwell by mi 

contemporaries. 

Nay, Old Noll, whose bones were dug «y 
and hung in chains here at home, ho* notiie, 
too, got to be a veiy respectable griu brooze- 
figure, of whom Isjigland seems proud nttier 
than otherwise? CtarQfle. 

Old North State. A popular desig- 
nation of the State of North Carolauu 
Old One. See Auld Ase. 

Old Public Functionary. A sobrf- 
quet sometimes given to James Bu- 
chanan, fifteenth president of the 
United States. He first ajpfdied dii 
expression to himself, in his Anmull 
Message to congress in the year 
1859. Sometimes humorously ab- 
breviated O. P. F. 



'^This advico proceeds from the 
heart of an old public functionary^ whoM 
fervice commenced in the last geoen- 
tion, among the wise and conservftCin 
statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
passed away, and whose first and deartft 
earthly wish is to leave his country train 
quil, pigeperous, united^ and powerfoL" 

Jamei BuchaM%. 

Old Put. A nickname ^ven, by tb< 
soldiers under his command, to Israel 
Putnam (1718-1790), a major-^neral 
in the war of the American Kevdo- 
tion. 

Old BA^ley. A nickname given to 

Charles II., who was famous for bif 

amours. Old Rowley was a famous 

stallion in his majesty's stud. 

Moving back towards her conch, fabq 
asked, "Who Is there?" *'Old BamhyUwr 
self, madam," said the king, entering tin 
apartment with his usual air of easv come 
posure. Sr W. SUtU 

Old Scratch. A jocular and ancient 
term for the Devil, supposed to be * 
corruption of SkraUt\ Sdtraf^ fM 
SchratZy a demon of the old N<»th« 
em mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet given by tbo 
men of his command to Gennal 
Ormsby McKnight Mitchel (181(^ i 
1862), of the American army, on ac- 
count of his distinguished reputatioa 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldatyle, Jonathan. A furni dephu» 
of Washington Irving, under wbidi 
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.-|0 coBtritnitedt in 1803, to the 
** Morning Chronicle/* a democratic 
. journal of New York city. 

PkL Wagon. A sobriquet often given, 
in America, to the Irigate " United 
Sti^e^," which was launched at Phil- 
adelphia in 1797, and was afterward 
rebmit on the original model. She 

- got her nickname, previously to the 
War of 1812, from her dull sailing 
qualities, which were subsequently 
ver\' much improved. 

Old World. A name popularly given 
to the Eastern Hemisphere atter the 
. discovery of America m 1492. 

Otl.tfttmt, IHs'eL The hero of Sur 
V^jidter Scott's novel, ^' The Fortunes 
. of Nigel.*' [Otherwise caUed Lord 
. Oleiwaflock,'] 

Olimpia (o-l^m'pe-i). The lady-love 
and wife of Bireno, in Aiioeto's 
^Orlando Furioso;" represented as 
equally uncompromising in her love 
and in her hate. 

Olindo <o-l^n'do). The hero of a 
celebrated episode in Tasso's epic 
poem, " Jerusalem Delivered." See 

SOFROXIA. 

Oliver. \lt. OUvieri^ OUviero^ Uliviero, 
UUvienA 1. One of the Twelve 
Peers or Charlema^e. See Row- 
land. [Written also Olivier.] 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
m Shakespeare's " As You Like It.'' 

0-liT'i-$. A rich countess, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

<Hl$-i>od, Ck>met. A whimsical 
apothecary, in Colman's " Poor Gen- 
tleman," who is also a comet in the 
Association Corps of CavaIr^^ Ho 
is noted for " his jumble of physic 

- and shooting." 

O-lym'lpus. [Gr. 'OAv/uiirof .] A moun- 
tain about 6000 feet high, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly, on the sum- 

- rait of which Vulcan was fabled to 
. have built a walled town as a resi- 
dence for Jupiter and the other heav- 
enly gods, and a convenient place 
of assemblv for the gods who dwelt 
on the earth and in the sea. 

Omnibus Bill. A name popularly 
given, in America, to a compromise 



act originallv introdaced in the sen- 
ate of the united States by Henry 
Clay, on the 2dth of January, 1850. 
from the circumstance that several 
measures, eutirelv distinct in their 
object, were embodied in one bill. 
The most important stipulations of 
this act were those providing for the 
admission of California into the Union 
as a State with its anti-slavery con- 
stitution, for the admission of' Utah 
and New Mexico as Territories with 
no mention of slavery, for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the more certain 
rendition of fugitive slaves. The bill 
did not become a law in the form in 
which it was first presented, but the 
object aimed at by Mr. Clay was ac- 
complished by the passage of separate 
acts. 

Om'ph^le. [Gr. 'Ofi^aXi}.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom, Mifth,) A queen of Lydia to 
whom Hercules was sold for three 
vears for murdering Iphitus. The 
hero fell in love with her, and for a 
time led an effeminate life in her 8o«> 
ciety, spinning wool, and wearing 
the garments of a woman, while Om- 
phale donned his lion's skin. 

Only, The. [Ger. Der EinzigeJ] A 
title affectionately applied by the 
Germans to their admired poet and 

. romancist, Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter (1763-1825), on account of the 
nni(|ue character of his writings and 
genius. 

49* '* Not without reason have his 
panegyrists named him Jean Paul der 
£imdge, ' Jean Paul the Only : * in one 
sense or the other, either aa praise or 
censure, his critics also must adopt this 
epithet ; for surely, in the whole circioof 
literature we look in vain for his par- 
allel." CartyU, * 

Only Arettno, The. See Aretiko, 
The Only. 

0-phe1i-$ (or o-feePy4). The heroine 
of Shakes^are's traged)^ of " Ham- 
let." She IS beloved by Hamlet, who, 
durinff his real or assumed madness, 
treats ner with undeserved and angipr 
violence, and who afterward, in a fat 
of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
father, the old Polonius, by mistake. 
The terrible shock given to her mind 
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by Aett eyents oomiiletely shattan 
her intellect, aod she comes to hier 
death by accideutal drowning. 

O. P. Biot. [That is, Old Prices Riot] 
The common designation of a popular 
disturbance which took place at the 
opening ot* the new Covent-Garden 
1 heater in London, on the 17th of 
September, 1809, and which grew out 
of an advance in the rates of admis- 
sion. The play was " Macbeth," and. 
from the rising of the curtain until 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the house. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
persons well known and of some con- 
sideration in the city — gave a furi- 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great damage 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
For many nights in succession, the 
audience, too strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, and renewed 
their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
yielded. This contest, which had 
continued ibr nearly three months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De- 
cember. 

Ops. ( Gr, ^ Bom, Myth.) A goddess 
of plen^, fertility, and power, the 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of - 
husbandry ; identical with Cybele, or 

Qptlo, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Adams, an American 
writer of juvenile works. 

Oracle, Sir. A name which occurs in 

Shakespeare's "Merchant of Venice" 

(a. i., sc. 1), in the expression, — 

** I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lipa, let no dog bark." 

In the first folio, the words are, " I 
am, sir, an Oracle," which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

Well, Sir Oracle, you that liaTe laid bo 
manr schemes to supplant this she-wolf of 
Oaul, where are all your contrivances now? 

Sir W. Scott. 

Moufliy gentlemen are all Sir Oracles; and 
Where they are, no dog* nu«t bark nor violets 
becned. Sida. 

Orade of the Holy Bottle. See 
Holy Bottle, Oracle op the. 



Onaftt-PML A nickname idveA by 
the Irish to Sir Robert Feel (178S- 
1850), at the time of his holding Ae 
oliioe of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(] 812-1818), on account of the stmog 
anti - Catholic spirit which be dis- 
played, and which was characteristic 
of the Protestant association, caU«l 
—after William III., Prince of Orange 
—the ''Orange Society.** In l&B, 
however, — Im opinions on tltis sub- 
ject having, in the mean time, under- 
gone a great change, — he actually 
introduced into the house of commont 
a "Relief Bill," or "Emancipation 
Act" (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), granting 
certain political privileges to the Ro« 
man Catholics. 

Orator Henley. The name by which 
John Henlej (1692-1766), a cele- 
brated English lecturer, is generally 
known ana referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, poli- 
tics, fashions, and matters in gener- 
al, during a period of nearly thirty 
years, and was one of the celebrities 
of London. Pope calls him the 
" zanv of his age ; " and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

Or'oua. {Rom. Myth.) The lower 
world, the abode of the dead ; also, 
the god of the lower "v^orld, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as a 
name of Death. 

Orderley, John*. See Audlet, Jokk. 

Ordinanoe of 1787. {Amtr, But.) 
An act of congress for the govern- 
ment of " the territory north-west of 
the Ohio River." Article 6 was as 
follows: " There shall be neither 
slaverjr nor involuntaiy servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes wherec^ 
the party shall have beeir duly con- 
victed: 'Provided always, that, aoy 
person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawiiilly 
claimed in any one of the original. 
States, such fugitive may be lawAil- 
ly reclumed, and conveyed to the 
person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid." 

O're-^f (9). [Lat. Oreades, Or. 'Opci- 
odcf.] iUr.^Jiom, Mytk.) l^ymphs 
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0'Bml'l7> PriTalti MflsB. A wen- 
doDym of Cokoael Chsrlca G. Ual- 
pine, uDder which be has publisbed 
m volume ofGoii^ and apcvchea, pro- 
feflaedlj the prodDclion of aa Jrith 
prirue ID die Ibity-Mvenlh tcgiment 
of New York Tolunteen. 

O-Festag. [Or. 'OpJinB.] (Cr. # 
Som. 3 fglh.) The Boa of Agamemnon 
and ClTtemnestni, and the conxUmt 
friend bf Fitsdes. Having slsin bis 
mother nnd her paramour .EgiBlhus, 
becauEie they bad murdered hia father, 
he became mad, and fled from lanrl 
to InQd, vainly endeavoring to avoid 

mented him. His suffering vrero 
■ favorite subject for reprcsentatiou 
with the tragic poeta of Greece. See 
Nemesis. 

Orarog^o (or-gol'yo). [rt.,pride, arro- 
gance.] The name oT a gtant, in 
bpeoser's " Kocrv Queer," who do- 
feats the Red-cross Kni^t in single 
combat, and imprisons huu in a dun- 
geon of his castle. 

Orsoa (of'geo', C2). A brother-in-law 
and a dupe ^f Tartuffc. in UoUure'a 
comedy of the latter ac — 
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iaaaea, and flgbtinir everj htch of j^nund 
aealoal Uot," ttallam. 

Cd-Sn^ (0). 1. In the romance of 
" Amadis de Gaul," a daughter of 
Lisuarte, an imaginary king of Eng- 
land. She 13 beloved by Amadia, and 
is represented aa the fairest, gpntUst, 
and moat affable, courteous, and faith- 
ful woman in the world. 
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9. The name wai also given, in 
flattery, to Queen Elliabcth, in a set 
of madrigals publish 
celebrate her beauty 
BiKty-eight. 

3. Ben Jonson appti 



y and chastity a 



to Anne, qoeen of JamM L, quad 
Orlauda (o're-uxd'. G2I. Afaitycel- 

0-rin'd$, The KatahlsBS, or Tha 

Inaomparobla. A poetical name 
given to Mrs. Katharine PbilUpa 
(1031-1684), a distinguished poeteu 
of the period of the Restoration, 
highly popular amonf her contem- 



O^'^. [Gr. 'OplBv.] (dr. ^ Asm. 
Miili.) A mighty giant and hunt- 
er, famous for bis beauty. He waa 
blinded by (Enopion for ravi^ung 
Meropc, and eipeiled ftnm Chios; 
but, by fblluwing the sound of a 
CyclojB' hammer, he reached Lem- 
nos, where he found Vidcao, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide to the 
abode of Ihe sun. IVocesdini; to the 
east, — as he had been commanded 
to do by an onirle, — and exposing 
hia eyeballa to the raya of the ris- 
ing sun, he recovered hin lost sight. 

some say, by JupTter, and placed 
among the start, where he forms tba 
most splendid of all the constdla- 
tiona, appearing aa a mant wearinit a 
lion's skin and a girdle, and wielding 
a club. See CEsopion. 



,ar. f Rum. Mi,Ut.) A daughter of 
Ercchtheus, btloved by Boreas, who 
carried her ofl" as she was wandeiing 
near the river Ilissus. See BosKAa. 
Or.lan'do. [Otherwise called itofmid.] 
1. The name of a so-called nephew 
of Charicmogne, and the hero of the 
romantic tales and poems founded on 
the adventures of Charlemagne and 
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hit piladint, as Pold's "Iilorgaiite 
Maggiore/' Boiardo'ti ''Orlando In- 
naniorato/* aud ArioRto's ''Orlaudo 
Furioso." Ho is tlie model of a true 
knight, — single - minded, generous, 
compassioDate, and valiant. His 
death is courageous and pious: he 
thinks of the grief of his wife Aida- 
beUa, and the mourning of Cbarle- 
magne, and after recommending them 
to God, he embraces his lamous sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his heart, 
and, comforted by an angel, fixes Iiis 
eyes on heaven and expires. Many 
wonderfol stories are told of his mag- 
ical horn, called Olivant, which he 
won from a giant named Jatmund, 
or Jasmandus, and which was origi- 
nally the property of Alexander the 
Great It was of ivory, of immense 
size, — bigger than a massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
•uch marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twenty miles. 
See Mabsiolio, Koland, and Du- 

BAKDAL. 

4^ Dcjardo took for his satgect the 
Ikbalous wars of OharlemagiM agaiost 
tiie Saracens, the tbomo of many hu old 
legend and romance ; but he placed the 
scene in France, and under tho Trails of 
Paris, which he represents as besieged 
bj two hosts of infldeln, one under t le 
command of Agramante, emperor of Af- 
rica, and the other led by Gradasso, lung 
.of Serieana. He adopted Orlando — the 
Roland of the French romances — for his 
hero ; but, while others had represented 
him as the champion of Christendom, 
passionless and abore frailty, Bojardo 
makes him fitll in love with Angelica, a 
fluKlnating coquette, who had come all 
^ way from farthest Asia to sow dissen- 
sion among the Christians. Ariostotook 
np the subject as left to him by Bojardo. 
and making Angelica fiiU in love herself 
wiUi Hedoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven mad by 
jealousy and indignation ; be continues 
in this state during the greater part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab- 
surdities, until he is restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phial from the moon. 

Like that mirror cf knightly rirtuc, the re- 
nowned paladin Orlando, he was more tinx- 
ioni to do great octions than to talk cf them 
after tiiey were done. W. Irving. 

The clangor of his tram pet, like that cf the 
irory horn cf the renowned paladin Orlando, 
when expiring on tho glorious field of Ilon- 



eerralles, ms flur and wide flima^ Am 
eouuay. alanung the nel^bott roiuid* whe 
htttziad in anwrwnent to tue apot. , 

fr. IrvtKf* 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's comedy of **As 
You Like It" 

Or'mflscU or Or'o-maf 'dd«. [Old 
Per. ahwd-maztiad, the spiritual being 
who is the creator of all tiiingsJ] 
{Par. Myth.) The name of the su- 
preme deity of the ancient Penians, 
and of their descendants, the Pansces 
and Guebers. He is an embodimeDt 
of the principle of good, and was 

. created by the will of the great eternal 
spirit, Zervan-Akharana, simultane- 
ously with Ahriman, the principle of 
evil,' with whom he b in perpetual 
conflict. Ormuzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon, and stars, to 
each of which he originally assigioed 
its proper ]3jace, and whose varioas 
movements he continues to regulate. 



According to the Perftian myths, 
the world — which Is to last 12,000 jean, 
during which the war between the good 
and the evil principle is to go on increasing 
— is At length to he consumed, the evil 
principle exterminated, and a new world 
created in its room, over which Orronai 
is to reign as the supreme and sole mon- 
arch. 

It seemed as If those two [Fltt and Foxl 
were the Omutzd and Ahriman of pplltieal 
nature. Cbr/jde. 

^/Q^n-da'tdS. A prominent char- 
acter in La Calprenede's romance^ 
" Cassandra." He is the only eon of 
a great lung of Scythia, and falls in 
love with the fair Statira* widow of 
Alexander tho Great, and daughter 
of Darius. After many adventures, 
full of difficulty and danger, he wins 
her hand. 



I looked upon myself as a prlnceaa in 
region of romance, who, being delivered fiom 
the power of a brutal giant or satyr by a 
generous Oroondates, was bound In eratitade, 
as well ai> led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to liim without reserve. SmoQett. 

It was the love of Aniadia and Oriana,«f 
Oroonc/a/oi and Statirnt that love which re* 
quired a sacrifice of every wish, hope, and 
^Ung unconnected with itself. Sir W. SeotL 

A creature so well educated, said the I>akc, 
with the sense she in siid to possess, would. 
rustic PS she Is, laugh at the aasumcd rrnts or 
Oroondatea. Sir W. .Scott. 

Or'phetls. [Gr. •Op«fr«w.] {Gr, 4 
Rom, Afyih.) A famous Ai^onant, 
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niiofle akiD m muBio waa so wonder- 
fol that he could make e^en trees and 
locks follow him. He was the hus- 
baud of Eun-dice ; after her death, he 
went to the lower world to recover 
her, and so charmed Plato and Proser- 
pine with the music of his lyre that 
thej consented to let her go, provided 
he forbore to look behind him until 
be had gained Uie upper regions ; but 
be Ibrgot his promise, and looked 
back to see if Eurydico was following, 
when she vanished from his sight in- 
stantly and for ever. 
Bat oh, Md Tirgin , Quit thypoireT 




AaA. made hell ns&t what lore did N«k. 

Jfifton. 

Oi'phe^ of Highwaymen. A ti- 
tle popularly given to the poet Gay 
(1688-1732) on account of his " Beg- 
gar's Opera,* ^ a famous play, which, 
according to Sir John Fielding, was 
never represented " without creating 
an additional number of thieves." 

Or-attio. Duke of Illvria, in Shake- 
speare^s " Twelfth I^ght." 

Ot'Bon. (or'sn). [Fr. ourscm, a little 
bear, ours, a bear, ftx>m Lat. urtus. 
It (n-ao.] One of the heroes in the 
old romance of " Valentine and Or- 
son;" a twin, who, being adopted hy 
a bear, grew up with bearish quali- 
ties. See Valentine. 

Amons the dapper royal genOemen of fhe 
dehteenln century, what was to be done with 
tneh an Ormm cf* king [as Frederick William 
of Pnia^] P Carlyle. 

A lane claM of her ftllow-eountiTmen, 
who, Inlhelr erery word, avow themselves to 
he as aeneeleas to the high principles on which 
America epwng* » nation, into lift, as any 
Ormn In her leglalative halls. Jhekeiu, 

OiTille* Iiord. The hero of Miss 

Bumey's novel of "Evelina," and 

' the amiable and devoted lover of that 

young lady, whom he finally marries. 

Ot-bU'dia-tdne, Baahleigh (-11). 
See Rashleigh. 

(yShaii^r, Tarn. The title of a poem 
by Burns, and the name of its ncro, 
a'farmer, who, riding home very late 
and very drunk from Ayr, in a stormy 
night, had to pass by the kirk of. 
AUoway. a place reputed to be a 
fftvorite naunt of the Devil and his 



ftiends and ttnlsaariet. On approa^- 
ing the kirk, he perceived a light 

fleaming through the windows ; .but 
aving eot courageously drunk ^ he 
ventured on till he could look into 
the edifice, when he saw a dance of 
witches merrily footing it round their 
master, who was playing on the bag- 
pipe to them. The' dance grew so 
turious that they all stripped them- 
selves of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in (heir shifts. One " win- 
some wench" happening unluckily 
to have a shift which was considera- 
bly too short to answer all the pur- 
poses of that useful article of dress, 
Tam was so tickled that he involun- 
tarily roared out, " Weeldone, Cutty- 
sark," [Well done, Short- smock] ; 
whereupon in an instant all was daik, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his ** gray mare, Megf," 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fiendish crew. It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil spirits, 
have no power to follow a poor wight 
any furtner than the middle of the 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam. the river Doon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the speed of his 
marc, by the time he had gained the 
middle of the arch of the bridge, 
and consequently the middle of the 
stream, the pursuing vengeftil hags 
were so close at his heels that one 
of them, " Cutty -sark," actually 
sprang to seize him ; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
the stream but the mare^s tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infer- 
nal gripe, as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning; but the farmer was be- 
yond her reach. 



The nomber and nature of the ** mowN aad 
waters** which he had to cross In his pere- 




Sir W. SeoU, 



0-8rpi8(9). [Gr.'Oo-cfHt.] (Jfyrt.) A 
great Eg}T)tian divinity, the f;od of 
the sun, and the source of life and 
fruitfuluess ; regarded also as the god 
of the Nile. He was worshiped imder 
the form of an ox. 

4^ In the beglnulnf , ObIiIs vrigmd 
owr Egypt, and wm giwtiy belored} but 
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■plimo^ to get rid of mm. Making a band- 
•ome obest of the exact dimendioas of 
O^irifl) he produc«d It at a banquet at 
which Oiiiria was prvMnt, and promised 
to gire it to whomaoeYer it would fit. All 
of the conepimtom in turn lay down and 
tried it, but it suited none of them. At 
last Osiris got into it, wheu T^phon 
cloeed the lid, and threw the chest into 
the Nile. It floated down the river, and 
through the Tanaitic branch into the 
Uediterranean. The loss of the god was 
• toon discoTered, and his wife Isis imme- 
diately bc^n to search for the body. At 
length she found it on the coast of Phoe- 
nicia, and toolc it back to Kgypt, where - 
•htt deposited it in an unfirequetited spot ; 
but Typhon discorered it, and cut it into 
fourteen pieces, dLstributing them among 
as many nometi, or di.^trict^. Isis was 
forced to make another search, and sue- 
eeiMled In finding thirti-en of the pieces, 
but the remaining one had been oaten by 
the fishes of the Nile, and luul to be re- 
placed by one of wood. Temples were ulti- 
mately raised wherever a limb of the god 
had been found, and one of surpassing 
magaifloence at Phils, where the body was 
finally pliced. During all this time Ty- 
phon' had been undisputed monarch in 
Kgypt, but he had not slain Ilorus, the 
•on of Osiris and Isis, who had been con- 
cealed from his anger in the city of Dutis. 
When Horus grew up and betiame strong, 
he left his concealment, proclaimed war 
upon his father's murderer, vanquished 
him in a series of battles, and finally 
•lew him, and threw his caroass into 
Lake Sirbon. 

Nor Is Otiris seen 

In Memphian Krove or green. 
Trampling the unshowered grass with low- 
ing* loud: 

Nor can he be at rest 

Within hli lacred cheat i 
Naught but profoundest hell can be his 
shroud: 

In vain with timbreled anthem ■ dark 

The lable-fltoldd lorceren bear his worshiped 
ark. MUton, 

Oi'riok. A courtier, in Shakespeare* s 
♦* Hamlef* 

4S^ " Osrick is a type of the eopbulst, 
or affected courtier of Shakespeare's time, 
who was a huir-splitter in thought, and 
absurdly dainty and extravagant in ex- 
pression." K. G. White. 

Os'aft. [6r. 'O^ora.] A high mountain 
in Thessaly, near Pelion. The an- 
cients placed the abode of the Giants 
and the Centaurs in the neighbor- 
hood of these two mountains, and 
they feigned that the Giants piled 



Oasa upon Pdion in tiieir wAtBmp(» 
to scale heaven. 

Os'si^n (osh'fln). A fabnlons Celtic 
warrior poet mentioned in Erso bal- 
lads and Highland traditions, and 
chiefly known from MacptaeRM>n*s 
pretended " Poems of Ossian." 

Oat-end' Manifesto. (Amer. Hist.) 
A name popularly given in America 
to a declaration by James Buchanan, 
minister to England, John Y. Mason, 
minister to France, and Pierre Soul^, 
minister to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acquired by the United States, as not 
only necessary to the political power 
of the Union, but especially indis- 
pensable to the welfare and security 
of the slave - holding portion of it 
This declaration was in the form of 
a joint communication to the home 
government, and was dated at Aix- 
la-Chapelle on the 17th of October, 
1857, though a preliminarr confer- 
ence of three da^s* duration aad been 
held at Ostend m Belgium. 

Of'w^ld. Steward to Goneril, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ Lear.** 

O-thello. A Moor of Venice, in 
Shakespeare's play of the same name. 
He marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, and is 1^ by 
his ensign, lago, a consummate vil- 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and finally to kill her; not, however, 
in jealous^', properlv speaking, but, 
as Coleriage says, "in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almof^t super- 
human art of lago, — such a convic- 
tion as any man would and must 
have entertained who had beliewd 
lago's honesty, as Othello did." 

Other One, The. [Fr.VAiUre.'] An 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by his partisans in France 
during his banishment to Elba. 3^ 
Violet, Corporal. 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures m one of the 
most pleasing poems in the old Ger- 
man " Heldenbuch." Bv the help 
of the celebrated dwarf fflberich (see 
Oberon) he gains the daughter of 
the painim soldan of Syria for hii 
wife. 
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O^Wrtfr, Sir Ituohii. An honest, 
fortune-hunting Hibernian in Sheri- 
dan's comedy of " The Kivals." Ue 
is noted tor his love of lighting. 

A» <$&• Lmeim CfTrigger mts, then w«s an 
•ir of success about Captain Cleveland, which 
WM mighty provoking. Sir W. ScoiU 

Ot'a-el, Sip. A haughty and pre- 
Bomptoous Saracen, nephew to the 
famous Ferragus, or Ferracute. He 
was miraculously converted firom 

' ]Miganiftm to Christianity, and mar- 
ried the daughter of Charlemagne. 

Outls (ow'tia, or oo'tis). [Gr. owrtc, 
nobody, from ov, not, and tw, any- 
one.] An assumed name which 
Ulysses, in the '* OdysSey,*' palms off 
as his real name upon Polyphemus, 
a Cyclops, whose single eye he de- 
stroys while the monster is stretched 
out on the ground in a drunken 
deep. 

AU BOW looked on him [Bobetplene] tritii 
mu'. end none dared hope at the hands of the 
Bictator a better boon than that whiAi la 

Sromiaed t^ OiUia, that he should be the kit 
BToured. Sir W. SeotU 

ThoM Ibel itrpoetiyl moat, and write It best, 
vko forget that it la a woric of artt . . . who 
M« too much frightened for UlTaaes In the 
«fTe of Polyphemus to eara whether the pun 
tbottt Oirfis be good or bad. JTocawW 

Oyerdo, Justioe. A prominent and 

celebrated character in Ben Jonson^s 

** Bartholomew Fair." 

**Your Mend, here." said Clayerhonse to 
«e veteran, coollr, ** is one of those scrupu- 
lous gentlemen who, like the madman In the 
play, will not Ue his cavat without the war- 
nuu of Mr. Jiirtice OvercTo.". ^ W. Scott. 

Orerdone, Mistress. A bawd, in 
Shakespeare*8 " Measnre for Meas- 
ure," 

Ov«rreaeli, Sir dileff. A famous 
character in Massinger^s comedy, " A 
New Way to pay Old Debts," in- 
tended to represent a real person, one 
Sir Giles Mompesson, a notorious 
usurer of the day, who was expelled 
the kingdom for lus misdeeds. Over- 
reach is a bold, unscrupulous op- 
pressor, greedy of wealth, intensenr 
passionate^ and of inordinate pride 
and ambition. 

The son was proud, not of his fkther*! ftme. 
but of his ftitner's money, and withal not 
generous, nor exactly extravagant, but udng 
money as power, — power Uiat allowed him to 
Insult an equal or to buy a slave. In a word, 
his nickname at sehool was '' Sir Oiha Over- 
nocA." Sir £. BmluMr £y tlon. 



Ow'ain, Btr. An Irish knight of King 
Stephen's court, who is fabled to 
have entered ana passed through St 
Patrick's Purgatory bv way of per- 
forming penance for having lived a 
life of violence and rapine. The le- 
gend of the descent of Owain, com- 
Sosed by Henry, an English Bene- 
ictihe monk ot the abbey of Saltrey, 
in 1153. first made known to the 
world the stoiy of the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. See St. PATuicKf'a 
Purgatory. 

Owle-«lass, TylL [Ger. 7y( i:«fen- 
•pitgtl^ from eu/e, owl, spiegel^ glass; 
hence, Fr. etpieale, waggish, origi- 
nally uleapief/k,] The hero of a 
"Volksbuch," or German popular 
comic tale, often alluded to l>y va- 
rious old authors, which relates the 
freaks,^ pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and misfortunes, of a wandering me- 
chanic, said to have been born in 
the village of Kneittingen, in Bruns- 
wick. The author of this work is 
supposed to have been Dr. Thomas 
Mumer (1475— about 1530), a Fran- 
ciscan friar, and a prolific writer. 
Translations exist in English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. Our 
English version, entitled " The mer- 
rye ieste of a man that was called 
nouHe-giast^ and of many marveylous 
thinges and jestes that he did m his 
Ivfe in Eastland," was ^ Imprinted at 
London in Tamestreete, at the Yin- 
tre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyl- 
lyam Copland." Another edition, in 
a modified form, appeared in 1720. 
The excellent edition by Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie (London, 1860), 
though in the main following ^e 
Low German ori^nal of 1519, is not 
• a simple translation, but a collection 
or selection of Owle-glass stories made 
by a collation of several editions in 
the German, French^ and Flemish 
languages, and including two or three 
tales wholly his own. [Written also 
Howie-glass, Owle-Spiegel, 
and Ulen-Spiegel.] 



** We may say that to few mortals 
has it been granted to earn auch a place 
in universal history as Tyll Eulenspicgal. 
Now, after five centuries. TjIVb native 
village Is pointed oat with pride to the 
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f and hit tonlMftoiw — trith » 
•eulptured pan ot\ his name, an owl, 
namely, and a glais — still stands, or 
pretends to stand, ^ at MSllen, near Lit- 
neck," where, since 1860, his once nim- 
ble bones have been at rest." Carlyle. 
** The inhabitants of Damme, in Belgium, 
also boasi of haTing his bones in their 
ehnreh-yard, and place his death in IdOl, 
so that sereral critics regard EolenspAe- 
gel as an altogether ima^nary person, a 



ntfmmts ttm&m alBzed to ft Vf€ik 
of medisBTal tricks and adYentures. na 
opinion, however, considered most prob- 
able is, that Ealen!<piegel is not a myth, 
but that there were two historical in- 
diTiduals of that name, fkther and son, 
of whom the former died at Ilamm^, and 
the latter at MSlln.'' Chamben. 



Ox, Ihiinb, or Mats. 
Ox- 



See Dumb 
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Paoifloation of Qlient. (BisL) The 
name priven to a compact eutered into 
by the nortii and south proTinces oC 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at 'Ghent, 
Kevembttr 8, 1576. 



A dwarf in the old ro> 
manoe of ** Valentine and Orson,** 
**fiBll of great sense and subtle in- 
fsennity,** who owned an enchanted 
■teed, made of wood, which is often 
alladed to by early* writers. The 
BanM of Paoolet was borrowed by 
Steele lor his familiar spirit in the 
** Tatler." The French have a pror- 
«t)>, "* It b the horse of Pacolet ; '* that 
is, it ia one who goes extremely quick. 

Here ia a letter, ahe aaid, . . . which . . . 
HUsht, pmhape, iieTer here reached your 
kMida, bad it not fiiUen into tiie poawMion of 
ft eaftaia i*iBeolBl. or enchanted awaif, whcunn, 
fika aQ illiitiiieinil damaela of romance, I re- 
in jmj eaciet ee i T icc. Sir W, SeotL 



Bao-toaua. [6r. n«um»A^.] The an- 
cient name of a river of Lydia, Asia 
IGnor, which was said to flow over 
golden sands. It is now the Bagon- 
Ij. See MtDAs. 

P»d^l$n. {Biniu MyA,) Thetm- 
der- world, the abode of departed 
siurits; thought to be of an octago- 
nal diape, and to have its eight gate- 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

Tm'^ [Gr. n«uSr.] {Gr. f Horn, 
Mjfih,) The ph^'sician of the gods; 
the god of medicine; — used some- 
times as a surname of JEsculafiut, 
See iEscuuLPius. [Written also 
Pttan.] 

Page, Anne. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's "Meny Wives of 
Windsor,** in love with Fenton. 



^ A gentleman living at 

Windsor, in Shakespeare's ** Merry 
Wives of Windsor;*' distinguished 
lor his ttxoriousness. 



___. J. A gentlewoman, in Shake- 
speare's ** Merrv Wives of Windsor." 
with whom Sir John FalstafF is m 



*love, and who joins with Mrs. Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 



, 'William. A school* boy in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Wiudsor;'* a son of the Mr. Page 
who figures in the same play. 

Painter of the Oraoes. An epithet 
applied bv his contemporaries to An- 
drea Appiani (1754-1817), an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautifhl 
nescoes. 

Pais dea Dames (pit dft dftm). See 
Ladies' Psacs. 

Paix FourrAe (pt foo'ri'). See 
Patchkd-up Peace. 

Pf-laslai^n. TGr. n«A«uM«i'-1 1- ( Or. 
^ Rom, Afjffh.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked; — a surname of 
MeHcertts^ the son of Ino. See 
Melicertes. 

2. A shepherd in Virgil's third 
Eclogue. He is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between Damoetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares his inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Fal'^me'dd^. [Gr. n«A«|ft^^.] 
( Gr, ^ Rom, Alyth,) A son of Nau- 
plius, king of Euboea, and of Clym- 
ene. his wife. He was celebrated 
for nis inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as an 
appellation of any inffenious man. 
Wnen Uljrsses, to avoia going to the 
Trojan war, f^gned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception b^ placing Ulysses* son 
Telemachus in the way, which com- 
pelled him to turn tlie plow aside, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses hated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
in which this was e£B»cted, accounts 
difibr. 
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Fal'lHne'd^, Sir. A gsiOant San^ 
cen knight, the unfortunate and de- 
Bpairinp: adorer of Isolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
successful rival, who converted him 
to Christianity, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather. 

Pftl'ft-m^n. A character in the 
" Knight's Tale " in Chaucer's ** Can- 
terbury Tales." This poem is an im- 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
** Le Teseide.** Dryden made a spir- 
ited version of Chaucer's poem, which 
he published under the name of *^ Pal- 
amon and Arcite." The plot turns 
upon the love of these two youths for 
a beautiful ladv named Emilia. In 
the conclusion, JPalamon, after many 
troubles, obtains her; while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mon's friendship, is killed. 

Pale, The. (Irish Hist.) That por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in- . 
vasion of 1 172. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Dublin, Meatn, Carlow, 
Kilkennv, and Louth, though the 
limits of the district varied at dif- 
ferent times. According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundalk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extendeS^ 
some fortv or fifty miles inland. It 
was so called because the conquerors, 
in fear of the half-subdued natives, 
" inclosed and impaled themselves, as 
it were, within certain lists and ter- 
ritories." [Called also Tkt EngUsh 
Pale.] 

P^le'm^n. 1. A character in Fal- 
coner's " Shipwreck," in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com- 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson's " Seasons " ("Autumn") ; , 
represented as " the pride of swains^" 
and the owner of harvest-fields, m 
which "the lovely young Lavinia" 
coming to glean, raleraon falls in 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The 

rSouthey. .... 
ulM flM puttem 




«ha« U aoiiMlime* to be niflft vUlL la fba «M»* 
sions of the induitriotu, where • Uns tns 
overahadows a rhell-fish, and a cigantte 1mi> 
ter&y seenu ready to swallov up FtUemOi MmI 
Lariaia. Jtffiref. 

Fftldg. {Rom. Myth.) The tutelary 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat- 
tle ; worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

' Pomona lores the orchard. 
And Liber loves the vineu 
And Pales loveit the stniw-biiilt ahed 
Warm with the breath of kine. 



FSl'I-nu'roa. [6r. noAtcovpo^.] Tfaa 
pilot of JBneas, in Virgil's "JSneid," 
who fe)l asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea when ofif the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of tha 
promontory near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and in an Anglidaed 
form, Pal inure.] 

More had she spoke, but yawned. AH nntaia 

nods; 
What mortal can resist the r awn of eods? . . . 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads o^ idl A* 

reahnt 
Even PaUntovs nodded at the heUa. J^ope, 

His [Frederick the Great's] Paibnarva and 
chief counselor, at present and afterward, is a 
Count Ton Brflhl, . . . a cunning little wretch, 
they sav, and of daft tonrue, but surety 
among the unwisest of all the sons of Adam 
in that dar, and such a i'aitmtrM as seldom 
steered besnre. Ckurtylt, 

PfilO^-dine of Enslaiid. The hero 
of an old '^ Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightful History,'* formerly veiy 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originallv published 
in 1586. 

Fal-la'di-um. [Gr. noAAoStov.] ( Gr, 
(f Rom, Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Minerva, said to have ial^ 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its preservation the safety 
of Troy depended ; and it was there- 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

Pallia. [Gr. naAX<£(.] ( Gr. 4 Rom. 
Mtjth.) A surname of Minerva. See 
Minerva. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no campion and no cniU, 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprang forth a PaUas, armed and nndefiled ? 

Byron. 

FJU'mer-in. The hero of several fa- 
mous old romances of chivalry, par- 
ticularly the two entitled " Palmerin 
de Oliva" and "Palmerin of Em;- 
land.'» 
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beQere in«, ttiougli to %• n «lwoliito 
rm of Eojcland ia not in my nature, no 
■0n erer loved a mother more dearlr, or would 
do mora to oblige her. Sir W. Scott. 

Palmetto State. The State of South 
Carulina; — so called from the anns of 
the State, which contain a palmetto- 
tree. 

Pam. A immiliar diminutive or con- 
traction of PaltHerttoH^ the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (b. 
1784), a distinguished English states- 
naa, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscount of XixQ Irish peerage. 

Pt-teeaf. The title of a celebrated 
Ao^el by Richardson, and the name 
(adopted by him ftx>m Sir Philip 
$idney*s '"Arcadia") of its heroine, 
a «imple and innocent countiy-girl, 
whose virtue a dissolute master as- 
auls by violence, as well as all the 
milder means of seduction, but who 
QOoaueTS him at last, by persevering 
in the paths of rectitude, and is re- 
warded by being raised to the sta- 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa- 
tor in his rank and fortune. 



"AlthoQi^h some otjectioa may be 
BUtde to th« deductions 'which the author 
derived and expected should be diawn 
from the story of Pamria, yet the pure 
aiA modest character of the Bnglish 
maiden Is so well maintained during the 
work ; her sorrows and afldietions are 
borne with so much meekness ; her little 
IntervaU of hope or oomparatiTe tran- 
quillity break in on her troubles so much 
Bke the specks of blue sky through a 
eWady atmosphere, that the whole ree- 
oUeetion is soothing, tranquiUsing, and 
dOnbUess ediiyfaigJ^ Sir W. Seott. 

j|9>" She told me that . . . theyhada 
' daughter of a very strange name, Pamela 
or ]hun«la ; some pronounoe it one way, 
and some the other." 

Fieldingy Joseph Andrews. 

Pasi. [6r. nav, probably connected 
with voM, Lat. pascOy to ibed, to pas- 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as rb vai^, the whole, the uni- 
verse.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The 
son of Mercniy and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented as a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goars hkX. He was fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 



had a ferriilc voice, and 8ometHnea> 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
whom he startled witti a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current belief 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of* our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, a dee}> groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the ^ds of 
Olympus dethroned. See Sykinx. 

^ Abe. remal alie, 

Breathinc the tmell of iicld and grove, attune 
The trenvbllnfrleavciii while universal Pcth, 
Knit with the Qracea and the Hour* in dance, 
Led on the eternal sprinf. MUiom. 

The lonely monntain* o'er. 
And the rcNOunding shore, 

A voice of weeping heerd and loud lamentt 
From haunted ■pring and dale. 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting genius ts with sighing acati 
"With flower-inwoven ti ti i es torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn. ,' 



Fan'd^rua. [Gr. nai^apof.] A son 
of Lycaon, and leader of the Lycians 
in the Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the ** Iliad.*' In mediseval 
romances, and by Chaucer in " Troi- 
lus and Cresseide," and Shakespeare 
in " Troilus and Cressida,'* he is rep- 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chryseis; 
hence the word pander (formerly 
written pandar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. . 

Pan'de-mo'ni-uin. [Gr. «««, vav, 

all, and BtUtuavy a demon.] A name 

given by Milton to 

*• The high capital 
Of Satan and his peers.** 

iPar. Zort, Bt. /.) 

Fan-do^ (9). [Gr. nay&^pa, the all- 
endowed.] {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) The 
first mortal woman ; made by Vul- 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that 

• by her charms, miseries of every kind 
l^ould be brought upon men, as a 
punishment for the crime of Prome- 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re- 
ceive her; and Mercury accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus", who had lesa 
wisdom, and was captivated by her 
loveliness. A later form of the tra- 
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dition says that Jxx^iter gare her a 

box fiU^ with winged blessings, 

which would have been preserved tor 

the human race, had not curiosity 

tempted her to open it, when all flew 

out, except Hope. 

In naked be^tntj more adorned, 
More lovely, than Paainra^ whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gift*; and oh I too 

like 
In lad event, when to the unwiter Mm 
or Japhet brouzht bv Hermes, she ensnared 
jtankind with ner fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove's authentic l&c. 

MiUon. 

Fttn'sloaa. [Gr. wov, all, and yXiutrvcL, 
tongue.] 1. An optimist philosoi^er 
in Voltaire's ** Candide." 

2. A noted pedant in Colman's 
play entitled ''The Heir at Law;" 
poor, but proud of being an LL.D., 
andj moreover, an A.H.S, {Artiwn 
Suctetatis Socim). 

Pan-handle, The. A fiinciful and 
cant name given, from its form, to 
the most northerly portion of the 
State of West Virginia, — a lon^, 
narrow projection between the Ohio 
River and the western boundanr of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pan-jan'dzxun, The Glrand. A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist. The 
name occurs in a farrago of utter 
nonsense, of about a dozen lines in 
length, which he wrote on a wager, 
to test the memory of a person who 
boasted of the wondeifui retentive- 
ness of this faculty in himself, and 
who agreed to get Footers galimatias 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re- 
peat it without making the slightest 
mistake. It is said that Foote won 
the wager. 

He was the great Pamandntm of the place. 
Calais, in £ict, centered in Desscin. 

J*erctf Fitzgerald. 

So, said Charies, there were at the marriage 
fhe Picannlnies, and tlie Joblilies, but not The 
Qrand Paanjandrum himself. Yonge. 

Pan'o-pse'ft, or Taa'o-pe, [Gr. rfa- 
vomf.] (Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) J^^osi- 
i^ymph, one of the Nereids. 

The air w«s calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

MUOm. 

PantagrueKpan-tag'roo-el; Fr.pron. 
p5n'ti'gru'el', 34, 62). One of the 
princip^ characters in Rabelais' oele- 
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bnted satirical lomaiide of tiie sme 
name ; represented as a gigantic per- 
sonage, beneath whose tongue a 
whole army takes shelter finom rain; 
in whose mouth and throat are cities 
which contain an immense [Xipuia- 
tion, &c. Fantagruel is a virtueus 
prince, devout, and severe in his 
morals ; yet he takes for his favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward- 
ly rogue, Panurge. Bom in the 
midst of a drought, when alt the 
moisture of the earth was a Fait per- 
spiration, he is named Pantagntel, 
by the combination of a Greek wsrd 
(navra) and an Arabic word, to sig- 
nify '* All-thirsty." See Badebec, 
Panubge. 

Old Chancer doth of Thopaa tellt^ 

Be fair beaonght ttie fetrriium of hetl 
That he migi^ dziak to dead PantamiA 

Fantagrudlion (pan't&-groo^11-5n ; 
Fr. pron, p6a'ti'gru'ft>le-^'). The 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Fantagruel," and 
supposed to mean hemp, and to bear 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

Fan't(-loon^ [Fr. ParOaion^ It 
PatUaion€f from Pantaleone (Gr. 
narroAewv, all or entirely lloo, a 
Greek personal name), me patron 
saint or Venice, and nenoe a bap- 
tismal name very frec^uent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them in 
derision by the other Italians. Some, 
however, derive the name from the 
Italian words pianta-leone^ that i?, 
the "lion-planter," the lion of St 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See Byron's 
" Childe Harold," canto iv.)] One 
of the chief characters in the mocteni 
Christmas pantomime; osuallv rep- 
resented as a feeble-hiinded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and yet the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil- 
lainy. In the original Italian panto- 
minie, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dressed in close breeches and stock* 
ings that were all of a piece. 

Panurge (pt-nnr|' ; Fr, pron, pS'- 
niirzh', 34).' A celebrated character 
in Rabelais' " Pantagmal," and the 
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TCtl Iiera of tiie storj ; repnaented 
M an amint rogue, cnUty aud vena- 
tile in the extreme, a dnmJLaid, a 
eowardf and a libertine. 



<«cv Ijearned in the highest degree. 
Ifais eeoentric person is a kind of spoilea 
child, and, oa that aocouDt,'the privi- 
kgcd jesster of Pautagrael aod his friends. 
Ha ii daocribed as of middle stature, with 
aa aqoiUae noee, handsome to look upon, 
and sutoeet to a di.'«aae called *' want of 
money." The great object of his life, 
previous to his acquaintance with Pan- 
tsgroel, was the performance of count- 
hm malSelous practioai Jokes, with the 
Biatsrials finr which his numerous pockets 
are armed. lu one he has little horns full 
of fleas, which he amuses himself by blow- 
ing upon the necks of the ladies in church ; 
in another h« has a store of hooks, that 
he may fiMten people's dresses together ; 
In the third a botile of oil, that ho may 
kAI handsome suits ; in another an itch- 
ing powder; and so on. These are no very 
amiable qualities, but, nevertheless, the 
reader always has an affection for Pa- 
nnrge. In the third hook^ Pantagruel is 
represented as making Panurge governor 
of aalmagondin, in which capacity he 
soon contrives to waste his revenue. For 
immocsing himself in debt, ho has to en- 
dure the reproaches of his mnster ; and 
his defense, in which he sets up a eulogy 
of indebtedness, is a masterpiece of pomp- 
ons burlesque. Pantagruel is not con- 
Ticwed by the eloquent harangue of his 
&vorite, but discharges hiit debts ; where- 
npon Psnurge takes a new freak into his 
head, for he attires himself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles 
to his cap, declaring it is his resolution 
to take to himself a wife. An uneasy 
doubt as to whether his entnmce into 
married Ufe will insure felicity is the 
foundation of all the humor and satire 
of the book. Every mode of divination 
Into future events is tried, a member of 
. every conceivable calling is consulted. 
The theologian, the lawyer, the physi- 
dan. and skeptical philosopher, the poot, 
the idiot, the sibyl, — all are asked for 
counsel, besideB a recurrence to dreams, 
and a search for oracular answers, ac- 
cording to the old superstition, in the 
works of Virgil. All the oracles unite in 
giving answers which, in the opinion of 
disinterested friends, are plain dissuasives 
from matrimony ; while Panurgo, whose 
heart is bent on a wife, displays the most 
TBxing ingenuity in torturing them to 
main the reverse. The last person of 
whom he asks advice puts into his hands 
an empty bottle, which Panurge inter- 
prets to imply that he should undertake 



a voyage for the purpoae of obtaining a 
response from the oracle of the iioly Bot- 
tle. The fourth and fifth Ixwks are occu- 
pied with the ezpediti<« of Panurge, ao- 
cmmpauied by Pantagruel, in quest of the 
oracle. This voyage is said to signify a 
departure from the world of error to 
search after trutb, which the author 
places in a bottle, in consequence of the 
proverbial effects of intoxication ('^ta 
vino Veritas "). See HoLr BoTTLX, OaA- 

CLX or THE. 

49* ''All Rabelais' personages are 
phantasmagoric allegories, but Panuige 
above all. He is, throughout, the ira- 
vovpyia, — the wisdom, that is, the cun- 
ning, of the human animal, — the under- 
standing, as thefeoulty of means to pur- 
poses without ultimate ends, in the most 
comprehensivo sense, and including art, 
sensuous fttnoy, and all the passions or 
the understanding." Coleridge, 

Fanza, Sanoho (sank'o pan'zft; Sp. 
pi'on, 8&n'cho pftn'thft). [Sp.*, from 
zancaSy spindle-shanks, and panza^ 
paunch.] The esquire of Don Quix- 
ote, in Cen'antes's famous novel of 
this name ; a short, pot-bellied pens- 
ant, with small Ic^. He is a type 
of vulvar common sense without im- 
ap^ination. See Don Quixote and 
Baratakia. 



'* At first he is introduced as the 
opposite of Don Quixote, and used merely 
to bring out his master's peculiarities in 
a more striking relief. It is not until wo 
have cone through nearly half of the 
First Part that he utters one of those 
proverbs which form afterward the staple 
of his conversation and humor ; and it is 
not till the opening of the Second Part, 
and, indeed, not till he comes forth, in 
all his mingled shrewdness and credulity, 
as governor of Barataria, that his char- 
acter is quit« developed and completed to 
the full measure of its grotesque yet 
congruous proportions." Tieknor. 

Sleep, lays Scmcho Pcaum^ coven a man 
all over like a mantle of comfbrt < but rising 
before daylight envelops the entire being in 
petty misery. A. K. H. Loyd. 

Fansa, Teresa (te-re^z^ pan'zdi; Sp, 
pron. ti-ra'zA pdn'th&). A character 
in Cervantes*s "Don Quixote;" the 
wife of Sanclio Panza. 

Paper KinK. A name formerly popu- 
larly given to John Law (1671-1729), 
the celebrated financiid projector. 
See Law's Bubble. 

4^ " The basis of Law's protjeot waa 
the idea that paper money may be mul- 
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^Htd to any ttcteol, prorided thcM be 
•eearity in fixed stock ; ivbiie the truth 
la, if the baik or a currency is increased 
beyond the actUAl wanta of commeree, 
all its parti*, or separate coins and notes, 
must depreciate iu proportion.*' Rich. 

of Fools. See Limbo. 



Par'oaB. {Rom. Myth.) Three datigh- 
ten of Noz and Erebus; all-powerfiil 
froddefsses who presided over the des- 
tiny of man. Their names were Clotho, 
who was BuppoH^l to hold the distaff 
or spindle: Lachesis, who was some- 
times said to draw out the thread of hu- 

' man life ; and Atropos, who cut it off 

Paribanou (pft-re-bi'noo). [Per., 
female fairy.] A faiiy in the story 
of " Prince Ahmed," in the " Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments." [Written 
also Peri Banou.] 

His [Bacon'B] nndentanding resembled the 
tent which the faiiy Pandonou gavjB to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it Beemeu a toy for the 
bend of a lady; spread it, and the armies of 
powerftd sttltaiis might repoee beneath its 
shade. Mactaday. 

Pftr'X-dol. A fickle and inconstant lib- 
ertine in Spenser's " Faer^' Queen." 

gor darst light Paridel advance, 
old as he was, a looser glance. 

SirW. Scott. 

PSr'is {classical pron. pa'ris). [Gr. 
IIapi«.] 1. ( Gr. ^ Rom. Mytfi.) A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, distinguished 
for his beaut}'. His mother, having 
had an omhions dream, exposed him, 
as soon as he was bom, on Mount 
Ida ; but he was foimd by a shepherd, 
who reared him. WLen he had 
grown up, he married CEnone, daugh- 
ter of the river-god Cebren. A dis- 
pute having arisen between Juno, 
Minerva, and Yen us as to which of 
them was the handsomest, Paris was 
chosen umpire, and decided in favor 
of Venus, who had promised him 
Helen, the handsomest woman in the 
world. By running away with her, 
he caused the Trojan war, in which 
he was mortally wounded by the 
arrow of Philocletes. In his dying 
moments, his love for his first wife, 
the long-abandoned CEnone, returned ; 
but she, remembering her wrongs, 
would at first have nothing to do with 
him. Soon, however, repenting of her 
unkindness, she hastened after him 



with remedies; but k was too kite 
and, in her grief, she hung herself. 

2« A young nobleman, kinsmsi 
to Escalus, Prince of Verona, ia 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "Komeo 
and Juliet. 

F&rr[-8i-n&. The heroine of 'Bynni'i 
poem of the pame name. She bad 
Deen betrothed to Hago, the natural 
son of Azo, Prince of Estc. Azo 
saw and coveted her beauty ; and, n- 
proaching his son for the atain of his 
Dirth, which, he said, rendered him 
miworthy the possession Of so richt 
treasure, he himself wedded her. The 
unhapp}'' lovers could not control 
the passion, which was innocent and 
praiseworthy in its commencenMD^ 
out which a change of circumstances 
had rendered criminal. Their incest- 
uous love being discovered, Hugo is 
executed; but the poem leaves the 
fate of Parisina doubtful. 

P&r'if-me'nos. The hero of a con- 
tinuation or " second part " of the 
history 6f Parismus. It records his 
" adventurous travels and noble 
chivalry, with his love to the ftff 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the 
Golden Tower; " and it was first pab- 
lished in 1698. 

F^rif'mtis. A " valiant and re- 
nowned prince of Bohemia," the hero 
of an old romance, or *^ history," ft^ i 
merly very popular. It contains an ! 
account of " nis noble battles agaiast . 
the Persians, bis love to Laurana. (he 
king's daughter of Thessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate 
Island." It was written bv Emanuel 
Foord, and was first published in 
1598. 

F&rl-z&de. A princess whose adven- 
tures in search of the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water, are related in the " Stoo* of 
the Sisters who envied their votinfer 
Sister," in the " Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainments." Of these curiosities, 
the first was a bird, which conJd not 
only talk and reason like hunian 
beings, but could call all the mp^ 
birds in his neighborhood to cove 
and join in his song; the second v** 
a tree, of which the leaves were so 
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numy mondis, that fermed a most 
liarniODious concert; the third was a 
Icind of water, a small quantity of 
'vrhich, being put into a basin, would 
£11 it, and tbnn a beautiful fountain, 
^hich would continually play with- 
out overrtowin^. Parizade, or Pari- 
xadeh, — the ParwUis of the Greeks, 
-^aigrnifies bom of a /airy, 

la tmtli, much of Bacon's lift wu paid in 
a Tiaionuy woild . . . araidst buildings more 
•umptuons than th« palace of Aladdin, foun- 
taina mora wondarfu tiian Um golden water 
mtJ*ariaade. MaeiuUaif. 



'9 Fttter. An assumed name 
under which Samuel Griswold Good- 
lich (17d»-18S0), an American writ- 
er, published a series of veiy popular 
books finr the young. 

!P«riismeiit, Addle. See Addle 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Barebone's. SeeBARs- 
BONE*s Parliament. 

^Parliament, Devils'. See Devils* 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Drunken. See Drunk- 
en Parliament. 

Parliament, Iions. See Lono Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Mad. See Mad Par- 

L.IAMENT. 

Parliament, Bomp. See Bump 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See Par- 
uamknt of Dunces. 

Parliament, Uaeleaa. See Useless 
Parliament. 

Parliament, 'WonderftQ. See Won- 
derful Parliament. 

Pariiament of Dunces. [Lat Par- 
Uamentum Indoctorum.] ( knq, Bist. ) 
A name given to a Parliament con- 
vened by Henry IV. at Coventry, in 
Warwickshire (1404), because law- 
yers were excluded from it. 

Par-naa'sus. [Gr. nopyatrov, or Uap- 
vatro-oc.] A lofty mountain of Phocis 
in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. At its base were the Casta- 
liaii spring and the city of Delphi. 

P^rollds. A boastful and cowardly 
follower of Bertram in Shakespeare^s 
"All's Well that Ends Well;" so 
coosommate in baseness, that we 



re^i^rd him with contemptoons com- 
placency : " he hath outvillained vil- 
lainy* so far, that the rarity redeems 
him." 

mr " The braggart Parolles, whose 
name sigDifies wortis^ aa though he 8poke 
notliiag eLie, scarcely utters a aenteoco 
that ia noc rich with ideaa ; 3 et hiji weak- 
ness and aelf-eomiuittals hang over them 
all like a sneaking infiiction, and hinder 
our laughter Aroiu becoming respectful. 
The scene in which he is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, and so led 
to vilify their characters under the im- 
pression that he is gratifying their ene- 
mies, is almost as good as the screen 
scene in the ' School for Scandal.' " 

Leigh Hunt. 

Bast, iwocd I eool, bluahss t and, Pw^Us, 

live 
Saftst in shame } being fixded, by fooUnc 

thrive. " Shot 

There was Parolfes, too, the legal bully. 

He [Dr. Samuel Parr] was a mere Parous* 
in a pedagogue's wig. Koetea Ambrotittna, 

Parricide, The BeautifUL See 
Beautiful Parricide. 

Paraona' SSmperor. [Ger. Pfaffti^ 
Kaxzer,'\ A nickname given to 
Charles IV. of Moravia, who, at the 
instigation of the pope, — Clenoent 
VI., — was set up as a competitor of 
Louis IV., the actual reigning em- 
peror of Germany. 

Par^the'ni-I. The mistress of Aiga- 
lus, m Sir PhUip Sidney^s '' Arcadia." 

She thought . . . that AUee gave him a 
little more encouragement than Pwrihttda 
would have afforded to any such Jaek-^k- 
dandy, in the absence of Analus. 

Sir W. SeoU, 

Par»then'o-pe. [Gr. nap«ev6vi|.] {Or, 
4" ^nu Myth.) One of the three 
Sirens. She became enamored of 
Ulysses, and, in her grief at not 
winning him, threw herself into the 
sea, and was cast up on the shore 
where Naples afterward stood, for 
which reason that city was originally 
called by her name. 

Par'tiiig-t6n, Mrs. An imaginary 
old lady whose laughable sayings 
have been recorded by the American 
humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is 
distinguished, like Smollett's Tabitha 
Bramble and Sheridan's Mrs. Mala- 
prop, for her amusing affectation and 
misuse of learned words. 
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• The mam* of tills ohaneler 
to iMW been suggestHl by the foUowing 
■needote which SyUiiej Smith related ia 
a speech delivered by him at Taunton 
(KoK.), in 1831, and which has become 
somewhat celebrated : ** I do not mean 
to be dbmupcetfal ; bat the attempt of 
the Lotd« to stop the progress of reform 
reminds me verj forcibly of the gr eat 
storm of Sidmonth, and the conduct nt 
the excellent Mrs. Partiogton on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there 
set in a great flood npon that town ; the 
tide roee to an incredible height, the 
waves rnshed in upon the homies, and 
erery thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime storm, 
Dame Partiogton, who lived npon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeeiing out the seorwater, 
And Tigorously pnsmng away the Atlan- 
tie Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up. But I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not hare 
meddled witih a tempest." 

Partridge. The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding's novel, " The His- 
tory of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; " 
noted for his fidelity, shrewdness, 
and child-like simplicity. 

Parvati (par-vft'tee). [Sansk., moan- 
tain -bom.] (Hindu Myth.) The 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya; 
one of the names by which the god- 
dess Durga is usually called. See 

DUBGA. 

P&-8ipli'&-e. [Gr. navuUri.'] ( Gr. 4" 
Rom. Myth. ) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and Perse; sister of 
Circe, wife of Minos, and mother of 
Phsedra, Ariadne, and Androgens, 
and also of the Minotaur by a beau- 
tiful bull, for which Venus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a violent 
passion. See Minotaur. 

I'quin (pas'kwin). [It. Patgrnno."] 
1. A Roman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near 
the Piazza Navona. Pasquin was, 
notorious for making caustic remarks, 
and by degrees every bitter saying 
current in the city became attributed 
to him or his workmen. After his 
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death, a mutilated statae, which ]^ 
long lain half imbedded in the groiva 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinitv, upon which thr 
populace declared that the cobbler 
had come to life again, and caRed 
the torso by his name. Theneeibfth 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stinging epigrams or satirical vetMS. 
often directed against the pope and 
cardinals, and other perscaifi in hl^ 
public station. No probibltioBS or 
penalties could put a stop to tlw piac- 
tice; and even now, aiter the lapse 
of more than four centuries, the statue 

Sursue^ his ancient calling with «i- 
imlnished vigor. 

2. (Tony, Of* Antony.) A ntm 
de plume of John Williams, author 
of loads of writing in prose and yeoe. 
See Dklla CBUSCA^iS. 

Faaaamonte, Oinea de. See GiaiEa 
DE Passamonte. 

Pftaae'treCd. The name of Sir Tris- 
tram's horse. See Tuistkamc, Sik. 

Patohed-up Peace. [Fr. La Paix 
Faurree.] {Fr. Ilist.) 1. The nama 
given to a treaty of peace between 
the Duke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundv, in 1409. 

2. [Called also lU-arounded Peace 
and Lame and Un^tabU PeaceA The 
name of a treaty between Charles 
IX. and the Huguenots, concluded at 
Longiumeau, in 1568. It was so 
called because it was made very sud- 
denly, and because neither of the par- 
ties to it had any confidence in tbt 
other. 

Patelin (pit4£k°', 62). The hero of 
an ancient French corned}', entitled 
" L'Avocat Patelin," reproduced by 
Brueys, in 1706. By his address and 
cunnmg he succeeds in obtaining f^ 
ells of cloth tvom a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle and crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arti, 
entices others to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Path-finder, The. A title populai^ •' 
given to Major-General John Charles 
Fremont (b. 1813), who conducted 
four exploring expeditions across thi 
Rocky Mountains. 
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JNtient GiiBelda, cr OriBaeU. See 

Griselda, The Patient. 
Patient Helena. See Helena, The 

Patient. 
Pattiarolk of Dorohester. An appel- 
ladon giTen to Johu White, of Dor- 
chester, EugUnd, a puritan divine, 
highly esteemed for his eloquence 
and piety. He died in 1648, aged 74. 
Pf-tro'oliia. [Or. narpoKAov.] ( Or. <f 
Homu Mtfth,) One of the Grecian 
chiefs in ^e Trojan war, and the 
constant companion and friend of 
Achilles. He one day put on the 
armor of Achilles, and slew many of 
tile Troians; but, being struck by 
ApoUo, he became senseless, and in 
that state was killed by Euphorbus 
and Hector. See Hector. 
Paf tie-son, Peter (-sn). An imag- 
- inaiy assistant teacher at Gander- 
deuch, and the feigned author of 
Scott's ** Tales of My Landlord," 
* which were represented as having 
been published posthumously by his 
; pedagogue superior, Jedediah Cieish- 

ootham. 
Paul. See Yirginie. 
F^n-H'n^. Wife of Antigonus, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Talc." 

4^ "She is a character strongly 
dnwn from real and common life, — a 
clever, generous, strong-minded^ warm- 
hearted woman, fearless in assprting the 
truth, firm in her sense of right, enthu- 
siastio in all her affections; quick in 
thought, resolute in word, and energetic 
in action; but heedless, hot-tempored, 
impatient ; loud, bold, voluble, and tur- 
bulent of tongue ; regardless of the feel- 
ings of those for whom she would sacri- 
fice her lift, and ii^uring, from excess of 
zeal, those whom she most wishes to 
serve.'* ^^' Jameson. 

pf.vo'ni-^ A name given in ancient 
maps to a tract of country extending 
from about Hoboken to Amboy, in 
what is now the State of New Jersey. 
Bx. {Rom. Mt/th.) A deified person- 
ification of peace; the same as the 
Irene of the Greeks. 
Fays de Sapience. See Land of 

WistmM. 
Feaoh'om. A character in Gay's 
* " Beggar's Opera," represented as a 
pimp and a receiver of stolen prop- 



erty, and as making his hevts a 
resort for thieves, pickpockets, and 
villains of all sorts. See Lockit. 

No PeaehmH it is, or young I^ocklt, 
That rillc« my Ibb vritli a snatch i 

Alas! 1 must pick my own pocket. 
And make gnvy-aoup of my watch. 

Ifood, 

PSaoh'nm, Mrs. A character in Gay's 
"Beggar's Opera;" wife of Peach- 
urn. See supra. 

The authors erf* this scheme [the Xanias 
vsurpationl have scarcely shown the ordinary 




what nice" in her deviations ttom virtue, 
they have advanced bravely and flagrantly to 
their uefkrious ohject AUttmtic Mcmtktif. 

Feaoh'uin, Polly. A celebrated char- 
acter in Gay's ** Beggar's Opera;'* 
daughter of Peachum. She is repre- 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preserving, unspotted, the purity 
of her character, though living among 
the basest persons. 

Feasant Bard. A descriptive epithet 
conferred upon Robert Bums, the 
great l^nric poet of Scotland. 

Feasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legendre (1756-1797), 
member of the French- National Con- 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Revolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 

Feasant Poet of Northampton- 
shire. A name given to John Clara 
(1793-1864), an English poet of hum- 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub- 
lic notice and secured the public fa- 
vor. 

4^ ** The instanco belbre us is. per> 
baps, one of the most striking of patient 
and perseyering taleut existing and en- 
during in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at 
any time exhibited." Land. Qu. Rev. 

Feasants' War. [Ger* BauemKrieg.] 
(Ger. Hist.) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantiy in 
Swabia and Franconia, and subse- 

Suently in Saxony, Thuringia, and 
ilsace, occasioned bv the increasing 
oppression and cruelty of the nobles 
and clergy. It broke out several 
. diiferent times, from about 1600 to 
1526, in which latter year it was 
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fiBallj terminated, after upwards ef 
150,000 lives had been lost. The de- 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain relief irom their feudal burdens, 
but their lot became in many respects 
harder than betbre. 
Feoksniff. A hj'pocrite in Dickens's 



"Martin Chuzzfewit," "so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit 
of falsehood that he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and discovery." 

Pedro, Don. See Don Pedro. 

Pee'bles, Peter (pe'blz). A charac- 
ter in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
" Redgauntlet;" represented as vain, 
litigious, hard-hearted, credulous, a 
liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 
Tn one point of view, there b nothing more 



of view. It M but too terious. 

Peelers. The uniformed constabula- 
ry of Ireland appointed under the 
*{Peace Preservation Act" of 1814, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
name was subseauently given to the 
new police of Lngland, who were, 
also, vulgarly called " Bobbies," af- 
ter Sir Hubert. 

Peeping Tom of C6ir'en-trjf'. An 
epithet ^iven to a person of ungov- 
ernable inquisitiveness. 

HB^ *<The Counteas Godiva, bearing 
an eztraordinftry affectica to this place 
[Ck>Tentry], often and earnestly besought 
her husband [Leofiric, Earl of Mercia], 
that, fbr the lore of Qod and the blessed 
Virgin, be would free it from that gprloT- 
ous servitude vherennto it was sul]|)ect ; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning 
him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should 
ti^enceforth forbear to move therein ; yet 
she, oat of her womanish pertinacity, 

' continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told her [a. d. 1057] if she would ride 
on horseback, naked, from' one end of 
the town to the other, in the sight of all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto sbe answered, * Bat will you 
give me leave so to do ? ' And he reply- 
mg, ' Yes,' the noble lady, upon an ap- 
p<4nted day, got on horseback, naked, 
with her hair loose, so that it covered all 
her body but her legs, and thus perfinrm- 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
husband, who therefore granted to the 



lahabttaats a fSuatex of ftveden, lAkk 
immunity I rather conceive to have bcea 
a kind of manumistiioa from some . . . 
servile tenure, whereby they then hdd 
what they had under tula gnsHteart, thaa 



only a freedom from all nuuiBer of tcdi. 
except horses, as Knighton affirms." 
Dugdcde. It is said by Kapin, that tiie 
countess, previous to her riding, com- 
manded all persons to keep within doom 
and from their windows on pain of daJAi ; 
but, notwithstanding this severe peoaltgv 
there was one person who could not for- 
bear giving a look, out of curiosity ; but 
it cost him his life. From this circum- 
stance originated the Ikmiliar epithet of 
** Peeping Tom of Coventry." To c<»n- 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor- 
poration periodically walk in proceneiiHi 
through the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseback, clad in a linen dreai 
closely fitted to her limbs. A figure, com- 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry^ and is now in* 
serted in the niche of a new house een- 
municating with the High Street. Ten- 
nyson has versified the story of the Count- 
ess and Peeping Tom in his poem entitled 
" Godiva." 

Peers, The Twelve. See Twelvb 
Peers. 

Feg-a-Ijantem. Another name for 
Will-with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with- 
thc-Lantem. 

Fee-ar>Bani'§ey. The heroine of an 
old son^, having this name for its 
title, which is alluded to in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Ni^ht," a. ii., sc. 3. 
Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 
[Wntten also Peggy Ramsey.] 

He [James 1.1 had been raneh etmok witk 
the beauty and embarrasament of the pi«t^ 
Peg-orRanueyt as he called her, when he firrt 
saw her. Sir W. ScotL 

Feg^-mu. [Gr. nifyoK'ef.] (Gr. 4 
Bom. Myth.) A winged horse whi<^ 
spnuig from the blood of Medusa, 
and belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses. From a stroke of his hoof 
the fountain Hippocrene burst forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
Cnimeera with his aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his back, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constd- 
lation. 

Felefls. [Gr. ni^AnicJ ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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htisbuid of Thetis, father of 
Achilla, and a sharer in the Aigo- 
aautic expedition. 

Fe-liM^. [Gr. UitktOfii,] {Gr, ^ 
Mom. Aii/th.) A patronymic of 
. Achilles, the son of Peleos. 

Feni-dn. [Gr. n^Au»'.] A high moun- 
tain in Thessaly. See Ossa. 

F^1e-4s» Sir. A very valorous knight 

of Arthur's Bound Table. In " The 

Faery Queen," he is one of those who 

pursue " the blatant beast," when, 

after having been conquered and 

chained up h^ Sir Calidore, it breaks 

its iron chain, and again ranges 

tiiroagh the world. 

FaiiT dttnadt, met ia fomti wid« 
1^ kni^ts of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Umcelot, or PeuooM, or Fdlenore. WUoin. 

Pelle-nore, King. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
«» Morte d' Arthur." 

Peaopa. [Gr. niXm^.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
J£^.) A Phrygian princ«, grandson 
of JujHter, and son of Tantalus. He 
"Was slain, and served up before the 
gods by his own father, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, however, and womd not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for the loss of Pros- 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
she discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder with one of ivoiy. 

Pe-na'td$. {Rom. Myth.) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed bv the union of many smallor 
ones. They were similar to, or iden- 
tical with, the Lares* See Lakes. 

Pen-den'nia, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackeray's satirical romance en- 
titled " The History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes;" a 
young man of warm feelings and 
lively intellect, self- conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Pen-den'nis, Major. A gentleman- 
like parasite, or rather tuft - hunter, 
in Thackeray's " History of Penden- 
nis," .who &wn8 upon his patrons for 



the sake of being received into their 

society. 

Pen-drag'i^n. A son of Constans. 
and his successor on the throne of 
Britain, according to legendary his- 
torians; also, a surname given, after 
the death of this king, to Uther, an- 
other son of Constans, and the father 
of King Arthur. See Constaub and 
Uther. 

For OBM I nad 
That itont Pendragon in his litter ilek 
Came to the field and vanquiidiM hia Ibet. 

Skak» 

Pe-nePo-pe. [Gr. u-rtv^K^.^ (Gr. 
f Rom. Myth.) A celebrated Gre- 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, aad 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chasti^ and constancy during the 
long absence of her husl>and. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu- 
nate suitors, she put them on for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by. night 
what she had woven during the day. 
The stratagem was at length discov- 
ered ; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninstdar State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called from 
its shape. 

Peninsular War. (Hist.) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu- 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
under Sir Arthur WellesTey against 
the invading armies of Napoleon L, 
between 1808 and 1812. 

Pennajlvania Farmer. A surname 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of Pennsylvania. In 
the year 1768, he published his ** Let- 
ters from a Pennsylvania Fanner to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colo- 
nies." These were republished in 
London, with a preface by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and were suosequentiy translated 
into French, and puolished in Paris. 

Pen-tap'o-lin {Sp. pron, pen-tft-po- 
leen'). The leader of one of two 
vast hostile armies into which the 
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difltflmpefed imagination of. Don 
Quixote (see Don Quixote) trans- 
lunned two large tlocks of slieep, 
which, iTMn a cutttauee, he saw ap- 
proaching each other ou a wide and 
dusty plain. Ttiis phantom warrior, 
according to the veraciotiB Don, was 
the Christian king of the Garaman- 
tians, anmamed " Of the Naked 
Arm,** because he always entered 
into hattle with his right arm bare. 
His beautiful daughter had been de- 
Bianded in marriage by Alifanfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapio- 
bana, who was a strong pagan. But 
as Pentapolin would not accept such 
a misbehever for a son-in-law, Ali- 
fimfaron resolv^ to win the lady by 
means of the sword ; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Not Sancho, when his master Intenvpted 
his account of the combatants of PentapoUn 
with the naked ann to advance in person to 
the charge of the flock of sheep, stood more 
confounded tlum Oldbuck at this sudden 
escapade of his nephew. Sir W. Scott. 

Pen-the8'I-le'(. [Gr. nei/«c(riAeia.] 
(Gr, 4' Rom. Myth.) A queen of the 
Amazons, who fought against the 
Greeks during the Trojan war, and 
was slain by Achilles. 

Had I not unfortunately, hj the earnestness 
of mr description, awakened the jealousy of 
his Penthesilea of a countess, he had fotsotten 
tiie crusade and all belonging to it. 

SirW. Soott. 

Pen'thefls. [Gr. UtvOt^,] (Gr. 4- 
Mom. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 
who, for treating with contempt the 
rites of Bacchus, was torn in pieces 
by his mother and aunts, they oeing 
at the time under the influence of the 
god. 

A man hunted by the derils that dwell un- 
chained within hlmselft like PerUheus by the 
Ifanadsi like ActSBon by his own dogs. 

CHarlyU. 

People, Man of the. See Man of 
THE People. 

Pepper, "K. N. [That is, Cayenne 
Pepper.] A nom de plujne of James 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the present day. 

Peroe'fSr-eat (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivalry, and the name 
of its hero, a kni^pt of the Round 
Table. An analysis of the romance 



18 given m Dnnlop*8 "Hisfoiy of 
Fiction." 

FSr'ce-Tfl (4). The hero of an old ro- 
mance of chivalry of the Fame name, 
celebrated ibr his adventures in seaxch 
of the sangreal. 

Per'd-net (4). See Graciosa. 

Per'dl-t^ (4). 1. Daughter of Leootes, 
king of Sicilia, and of Hermione, hm 
queen, in Shakespeare^s ** Winter's 
Tale; " in love with Florizel. 



** The qualities which impart to 
Perdita her distinct indiTidoality are tht 
be&ntifhl combination of the pntftanl 
with the el^^t, of stmpUeity with ei» 
Tatk>n, of spirit with sweetnea." 

Mrs. Janntsmi, 

2. Under this name the beautifid 
and unfortunate Mrs. Mary (Daiby) 
Robinson (1758-1800), who fell a vio- 
tim to the licentiousness of the Prince 
of Wales, — afterward Geoi^ IV., — 
was known at the time of her con- 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while playing the pert 
of Perdita in the "Winter's TaJe." 
The prince was nicknamed Florisd. 

Pdre de la Fens^e (pSf du li p5a'- 
si', 62). See Father Thoughtful. 

Pdre Du6he8ne,Ije (liip^f dii'shtnV 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Ren^ Hubert (1765-1794), a%rutll 
and profligate Jacobin leader of the 
French Revolution, fix>m the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, MidhaeL See Cofpeb Cap- 

.tain. 
Peri Banou. See Paribanou. 

Pe'ri-dn of Oaul (9). A king ef' 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance ef 
^^Amadis de Gaul." See AxADn 
DE Gaul. 

Pemelle, Mme. (rai'dftm' pSFneK). 
A scolding old grandmother in Mo- 
li^re's " Tartuffe." 

Pfip'o-nellJ. [Fr. Peronelle, a cor- 
ruption of Peii-oneUe, from Pierre^ 
Peter. PetronelU was a character In 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a fairy tale, represented as a pret^ 
country lass, who, at the offer of t 
fairy, changes place with an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom- 
age paid to rank and wealth, but if- 
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, . tenvmrd s^adlj resumes her bean^ 
^ and rags. 

Perpetual Sdiot. [Lat. Edidum 
PerpetuumJ] {Bom, Hist.) A de- 
cree issued by the emperor iBlius 

*' Hadrianus (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a fixed code of laws, 
which was' drawn up by th& jurist 

.« Salvias Julianas. 

^errin. I>andm. See Dandin, Per* 

♦ RIW. 

Fer-sepli^o-ne. [6r. nep<re«^vi|.] 
* ' ( 3f^h. ) The Greek name of Prot- 
' erpine. See Proserpine. 

Per'aefLs (4). [Gr. nep<r«vf .] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth,) The son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who, being furnished bv 

. Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minenra with a mirror, and by 
tile nymphs with winged sandals, 

' a bag^ and a helmet of invisibility, 

' vanquished the Gorgons (see Gor- 
OONS), and armed himself with 
Medusa*s head, by means of which 

' lie turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex- 
ploits. After death, he 'was placed 
among the stars as a constellation. 

Persian Anaoreon. See Anacreom 
OF Persia. 

Perth, Fair Maid ofl See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

P6taud. See Kino P^taud. 

Peter. 1. (Ijord.) The name by 

which Swift designates the pope in 

his " Tale of a Tub." 
2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe'ter-loo, Field of. A name popu- 
' lariy given in England to the scene 
«[ of an attack made by the military, 
acting under the orders of the magis- 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter's Field, at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 60,000 persons, of 
whom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded ; a word formed 
in burlesque imitation of Waterloo. 

Battlea and bloodshed, September Ma«- 
neraB, Bridges of Lodl, retrefttii of Moocow, 
Waterlooi, Peierloo», ten-pound firanchiscB, 
tar-barrels, and guillotines. Carlyle. 

Peter the "Wild Boy. See Wild 
BoT, The. 



Pe'to. A oomiMmion of Sir John Fal- 

staff, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV." 

Petrified Oity. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper Kgypt, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, women, children, and ani- 
mals, which are said to be seen there 
at thifl day, and which, according to 
the popular superstition, were once 
animated beings, but were miracu- 
lously changed into stone in all the 
various postures and attitudes which 
were assumed by them at the instant 
of their supposed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this citv occur in several 
English writers, l^he story is said to 
have been first mentione<i by Kir- 
cher, in his " Mundus Subterraoeus.** 

Pe-tr<i'ohl-b. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare's ** Taming of the 
Shrew." 

4^ " Petruchio id a madman in his 
senses, a ywj honest fellow, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and suooeeds ia 
all his tricks and impostures. He acts 
his assumed character to the life, with 
the most fantastical eztraTaganoe, with 
untired animal spirits, and without a 
particle of ill-humor from beginning to 
end.'* HaaUtt. '< He is a fine, hearty 
compound of bodily and mental vigoi. 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-nature.*' 

Leigh Hunt, 

Ph8s'dr$. [Gr. ♦otfipa.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hifpolytus. 

Pha'e-t5n. [Gr. «ai«wv.theshininff.] 
{Gr. ^' Rom. Myth.) A son of He- 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Cljinene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father's chariot for one day, 
as a proof of his divine descent. 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on fire, and was punished 
. for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderbolt and thrown into 
the river Erldanus, or Po. [Written 
also Phaethon.] 

Gallop apace. Tou flery-footed steeds. 
Towards PhoBDus' mansion i such a wagoner 
As PAa^Yon would whip you to the wes^ 



ipyt 
And bring in cloudy night immediatdy 



Shot. 



PhSr^-me^nd. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Round Table, who 
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to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
a seat at tbus renowned board. 

Phe^be. A shepherdess, in Shake- 
speare's "As You L\ke It." 

Fhl-la'ti-o (9). An Italian, and a 
friend to Posthumus, in Shake- 
q)eare*8 play of ** Cymoeline." 

Pbl-le'm&n. [Gr. ♦iX^m«»'.] ^(Gr. ^ 
Bom. Muth,) A pioas rustic, hus< 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

Fhilinto (fe'lll°t^ 62). A character in 
Moli^re's comedy of "The Misan- 
thrope." 

FhX-lial-dd$. One of the poetical 

names of Sir Philip Sidney; formed 

fivm portions of the two names PAt/tp 

and i^dhey, with a Latin termination 

added. It was invented by himself, 

and occurs in the "Arcadia." 

He knows the ffraee of that new d^ance 
Wbkh 8W«et Philinde$ fetched ofntate Arom 
Fnnee. Bp. Hall. 

Fhfl'oo-te'tdQ. [Gr. *tAojci^Tij«.] ( Gr. 
4" Bom. Mtfli.) A son of Poeas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He was pres- 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re- 
ceived fh>m him certain arrows which 
bad been dipped in the gall of the 
LemsBan hydra. (See Hercules.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
luTOws, — or, according to some ac- 
counts, by a water-snake, — and, as 
tibe wound ulcerated and became ex- 
cruciatingly painful, his companions 
treacherously left him on the solitary 
island of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de- 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
"without the arrows of Hercules ; and 
Philoctetes, yieldinf to the solicita- 
tion of Ulysses and IMomed, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

Bow changed for Marat, lifted from his 
dark eeUar into this luminous " peculiar trib- 
une 1" All dc«8 hflcve their dav; even rabid 
dogs. Sorrowflil, incurable Philoctetes Mar 
xftt} without whom Troy cannot bo taken I 

Carlvle. 

Phil'o-mel$. [Gr. «iAo/uii$Xa.] (Gr. 
^ Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, changed into 
a nightingale. 



TbSloBCfptk^Tt The. 1. -A- 
designation of the Eoman emp^Dr 
Mareus Aurelius Antoninus. The c^ 
thet Vei-issimus — " The Philoa>. 
pher"-^was applied to him bv 
Justin Martyr, and is that by wfakA 
he has been commonly distinguished 
ft^m that period to the present, al- 
though no such title was ewr pub* 
licly or formally conferred. 

2. A surname given to Leo YL 
(867-911), emperor of the £ast^ prob- 
ably on account of his writii^^ fitr ; 
his conduct gave him no claims to ; 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed npen 
Porphyrv (223-304), an acute and 
learned Neoplatonist, and an eaixiest ' 
opponent of Christianity. 

Philosopher of Fer'nej^ {or fgr'nft'). ! 

Voltaire is sometimes so called from 

his chateau of Femey, near Geneva, 

where he spent the last twenty years 

of his life. 

This, and sereral subsequent appeals of ffas 
same sort, are among the best poinls iadi* 
conduct of tlie ** Philosopher ofFlemfO-" 

W. ' 



Fhilosophei^ of ttalinefllyai7 

(mimz'b6r-rl). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who ^as bom it 
Malmesbury in 1588, and who is cel- 
ebrated as the first English j^chol- 
ogist, and the first great Cjigtish 
writer on the science of govemmeaU 
His, says Mill, was " a great name m 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and th6 ex- 
* traordinarjr impulse which he com- 
municated to the spirit of firee inquixy 
in Europe." 

Philosopher of Sana-Sonei (son 
soo'se'j 62). A name given to Fred- 
erick the Great (1712-1786), who was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and the outber 
of a book entitled " Anti-Machiavel,* 
as well as several other politico-phil- 
osophical works. 

Philosopher of the IJiiknowii. ^. 
La PkUosophe Inconnti.} The seff- 
assumed am)ellation of Louis Claude 
de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

Philosopher of VT'im'ble-d^n (-bl-). 
A designation of John Hora^ Teoke 
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-T^'SRS-lSia), ft noted fioglnh irmA- 
- narian, philologist, and politicwn, 
~ who resided at Wimbledon, a ]>amh 
~ ftk the vicinity of London. 

^liil'ds-trftte. Master of the revels 
to l^heseus, in Shakespeare's ** Mid- 
, suuiiner-Nighfs Dream." 






(Gr. 4(ycvc.] ( fir. ^ Rofit. 
Mtfth.) A blind kin$: of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He 
was tormented Dv the Harpies for his 
cruelty toward liis sons, whom ha 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
fUae accusation made against them 
Vy their mother-in-law, who charged 
taeni with having behaved improp- 
eriy to her. Whenever Phmeus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 
bis Ibod, and defiled the rest. 



A Meudonym adopted by Hab> 

lot K. Browne, an English comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus- 
trations in the first edition of Dick- 
eiis*s " Pickwick Papere." 

Plkl«g^e-ih5n. [Gr. ^AryeOvr, burning, 
darning.] ( Gr. 4" Rom' MyOi.) A river 
in Hades which rolled with waves of 
fire instead of water. Nothing grew 
«B its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce PUegntAon, 
'Wiumt wares or tOfrcnt fire inflame trith nire. 

MOUm. 

IPide^tf'^' [Gr. ♦Xr^afJ (Gr. <f 
Jtom. Mifih.) The son or Mars, the 
king of the Lapithse, and the father 
of Ixion and CSoronis. For his idiT 

. 'fAety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was, 
placed in hell, where a huge stone 
was snspended over his head, which 
kept hiin in a state of continmd 

~ ftlarm. 

fhce'be. T^r. ♦ot'^^,.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. See Diana. " 

fluB'btui. [Gr. «oi/io?, the radiant.] 
( Gr. 4" Ro"^ Hfpfk. ) A poetical name 
of Apollo, considered as the sun-god. 
8ee Apollo. 

Aoe'niz. [Gr. «Dtvi(.] ( Gr. 4 Rom. 

Myth. ) A bird said to visit Heiiopolis, 

'— in Egypt, once in eveiy 600 years; 



•Molding t6 ftnefber nd tba mtn 
popular account, it lived 600 years, 
and, when about to die. made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phoenix arose. 

PhOB'niz, John, Gentleman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho- 
ratio Derby (d. 1861), a humorous 
and popuUur American writer. 

Phoo'kf or Pooltft- [Probablv the 
same as the English Puck.'] ( Pairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diabolical disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destruction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Phor'ciui. [Gr. «dpmK.] (Gr.^Rom, 
Jfyth.) A son of Neptune, and father 
of Medusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [Written also P h r c y s.] 

Phor'mi-o. A parasite in Terence^s 
comedy of the'pame name ; an accom- 
modating gentleman who reconciles 
all parties. 

Fhyllis. [Gr.«vAAiV] 1. (Gr.^Rom. 

M^.) A daughter of. King Sithon 

of *rhrace, who bung herself, thinking 

that she was deserted by her lover, 

and was changed by the gods into 

an almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in VirgiTs third 

and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 

maiden in general. 

At their nroiy dinner set 
Of herb*, and other countnr meMea, 
Which «he neat-liaiided PAyUu diiuii. 

JRttMI. 

Fiekelherringe (pik'el-her'ring^l). 
The popular name of a bufibon among 
the Dutch. SeeHANSWURST. [Called 
. PidtUharing by the Germans. J 

itSf Sir F. PalgnTe conjectures, ihat 
the twm may have been oriftioally Pickle- 
harin, t. «., the hairy sprite, answering 
to Bea JoDson's Puck-hairy ; and that he 
may hare worn a rough garment of bair 
or leaves, Uke the Scottish Brownie and 
other similar beings. 

Pickle, PSr'e-grine. The hero of 
Smollett's novel, "The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle.'' 
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.^^ " The saTnge and IbroeioiMi Piekle, 
. . . besides fata grora and base brutallcy. 
besides his tegratitade to* his uncle, and 
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prop w uitj wbleh Iw ih«wB in 
th« plflMora he takes to torment others 
by practical Joke«, resembling those of a 
fleod in glee, exbibits a low and ungen- 
tlemanlike tooe of thinking, only one 
degree hlghvr than that of Roderick Ran- 
dom. . . . We certainly sympiithise very 
Uttle in the distroMS of Pickle, brought 
on by his own profligate proftision and 
enhanced by his insolent misanthropy. 
We are only surprised that his predomi- 
nating arrogance does not weary ont the 
benevolence of Hatchway and Pip<^ i^nd 
•carce think the ruined spendthrift de- 
serves their persevering and fikithfal at- 
tachment." Sir W. Seott. 

Piok'wiok, Samuel. The hero of 
Dickens's "Pickwick Papers;" dis- 
tinguished for his genial goodness 
ana his unsophisticated simplicity. 
He is represented as the founder of a 
club oalled after his own name, in 
company with other members of 
wtiichf who are under his care and 
guidance, he travels over England, 
meeting with many laughable ad- 
ventures. The expression, ** a Pick- 
wickian sense," which ha? passed 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel at a meeting 
of the club, in which Mr. Pickwick 
accused Mr.. Blotton of acting in 
a "vile and calumnious" manner, 
whereupon the latter retorted bv 
doling Mr. Pickwick "a humbug;^' 
but, it finallv being made to appear 
that they Both used the offensive 
words not in a common, but in a 
parliamentary sense, and that each 
personally entertained "the highest 
regard and esteem " for the other, the 
diificulty was readily settled, and the 
gentlemen expressed themselves mu- 
tually satisfiea with the explanations 
which had been made. 



*^ This name [Pickwick] is no fltb- 
rlcation of onr great novelist ; and, in- 
deed, very few of his names, however 
happy, however Indierons, are sO| I 
have noticed a large proportion of tnem 
on actual sign-boards in his own native 
oonnty of Kent. At Folkestone there is, 
. or at least there recently was, a veritable 
Mark Tapley, — one, too, who had been 
to America." Lower. 

Lfiwyers and poUHdans daily abase each 
other in a Pietwidtian aeoM. £owdUch. 

Pioroohole (pSk'ro'kWO. [Fr., from 



Gr. wtpAty bitter, and x^i^ cMer, 
bile, or gall*} The name of a charK- 
ter in Kiabefais' "Gargantua^" cde- 
brated for his thirst of empire, and 
his vast projects. By some, Charles 
V. of Spain is supposed to be satirized 
under this name. 

Fi'ous. {Bom. ^fyih.) A king of 
Latium, son of Saturn and father of 
Faunus; turned b^ Circe, whose love 
he had slighted, into a woodpecker. 

Fied Piper of Kam'e-lin. [Lit 
Tilncen Omnicolm'.l The hero ef an 
old and celebrated German legend, 
related in Versteean's " Scstitntion 
of Decayed Intelligence" (Londoo. 
1634), of which narrattve Robeil 
Browning, in his poem entitled ^The 
Pied Piper," has given an extoided 
metrical version. The legend re- 
counts how a certain musician, dressed 
in a fantastical coat, came into the 
town of Hamel, in the country of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a earn «C 
money, to rid the town of the rats 
by which it was infested; and how, 
haWng executed liis task, and the 
promised reward having been with* 
held, he in revenge blew again hii 

Sipe, and, by the magic of its tones, 
rew the children of the town, to tiie 
number of a hundred and thirty, to a 
cavern in the side of a hill, wh]<^ 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Erichius wrote a work, entitled 
^' Exodus Hamelensis," expressly on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the historical authenticity of the 
story; and Martin Schoock wrots 
another, '* Fabula Hamelensis,*' in 
which he took the opposite ground. 
According to Yerstegan, the **esKo- 
dus " took place on the 22d of July, 
1376 ; but tne date commonly given 
is June 26, 1284. Harenberg main- 
tains, acceding to Zedler, that a 
number of Hamelin children, wIm 
were carried awav captive in a oen- 
test with the lE^ishop of Minden 
(Conrad II.), never returned to tbxar 
native land, and so gave occasion for 
the tradition that they bad beei 
swallowed up alive. 

It hM been nnaAsd that the 
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nf^iiff^, to pipe, 1IMUM, also, to 
r, to »Uare, to entice, to ioTeigle, 
•nd tbat this, perhafw, is the origin of 
the UamelxD myth ho fiur as relates to the 
^ildren's being spirited away by a piper. 
As all the miseiiief came from not paying 
tho Tibioen Omnicolor his just due*, we 
have a curious iliustration of our prorer- 
lual exprtts^ioa, '* Pay the Piper," which 
may, indeed, have sprung from this story. 

This is that dcspotiBm which poets have 
e^ebiwled in the Pied /'^r (tTifamcfm, 
wheae moafic drew like the power of jraTlta- 
tioa, — drew toldien and priesta, traden and 
Jbaeters, women and Iwya, rats and mice. 

I rather tMnk Petrarch was the first cAo- 

Wm of that sentimental dance wliich ao long 
youne fblks away flrom the rsaliticfl of lif^ 
like the Fiper ofHcuHetin. LowelL 



[Gr. ntcpi'acs.] {Gr. <f 
Mom, Jififth.) 1. A name given to 
the Muses, from Pieria, a ibuntain 
near Moant Olympus. 

2. Daaghters of PieruSj whom the 

- Muses changed into magpies for chal- 
lenging them to sing. 

Fi«rre (peer; Fr, pron. pe^F). A 
conspirator in Otway*s traeedy of 
•'Venice Preserved," impelled to 
tr^tson by a mixture of patriotism 

- and misanthropy. See Jaffier. 

Oars is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialtot Shylock, and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away. 

^roM. 

Pierrot (pe^f'o'). [Fr., little Peter, 
iVoQi Pierre^ Peter.] A jesting char- 
acter in {MUitomime, who takes the 
part of a simple valet, wearing white 
pantaloons, and a lai^ white jacket 
irith a row of bi^ buttons in front, 
and who often paints his face white. 

K'sro-sraml-tOB. A name occnr-^ 
nnfc in Shakespeare's comedy of 
** Twelfth Night." Who or what is 
meant by it, is not known. Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek merely alludes 
to it as having beooi used by Olivia's 
clown upon an occasion of mirth and 

. jesting, so that, in all likelihood, it 
was not intended to be taken seri- 
ously as a genuine name; 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious foolIn{t 
lart nig^t, when thou spokest of Ftgrogromt- 
fas, of the Tapians pssaing the equinoctial of 
Qneubua i *t was very good, i* fiuth. Shot. 

IPig-wigfgm, The name of a doughty 

elf, whose amours with Queen Mao, 

■ and furious combat with the jealous 



Oberon, are related in DiaytoD's 
** Nymphidia." 

The same genius which now4>nsies ns with 
their concerns might have excited an equal 
interest for the adventurss of Obenm and 

Pillar of Doctors. [Fr. La Cohime 
dea Docteuvs,] An honorary appella- 
tion given by his admirers to \\ illiam 
de Champeaux, a celebrated French 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Fillara of Her'ou-lds. [Lat. Coltmnm 

HercuUSy Gr. 'HpaxAeiai OT^Aau] A 

name given by the old Greeks and 
Romans to two mountains on oppo- 
site sides of the strait connecting 
the Mediterranean Sea with the At- 
lantic Ocean. These mountains — 
anciently called Calpe and Abyla — 
were situated, the former in Europe, 
and the latter in Africa. Their mod- 
em names »re,*respective1y, the Kock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout^ or 
Apes* Hill. The classical appellation 
of^the Pillars of Hercules was given 
to them in conseauence of a tiction 
that Hercules, in nis travels to find 
the oxen of Geryon, rais^ these two 
mountains as 'monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the in- 
scription, "JV^e plus uttrrt," importing 
that they marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direc- 
tion. The Pillars of Hercules long 
remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind as a terminus of human adven- 
ture and aspiration. 

Perhaps the strongest circumstance of the 
whdle was, that the old dethroned kin; of 
Spain, and his consort, undertook a journey, 
for the purpose of carrying their personal con- 
gratulations on the birth of an heir, to one 
who had deposed, and was detaining in prison, 
their own lineage, and had laid Spain, their 
native dominions, in blood, fitun the Pyrenees 
to the PiUan q/'Msreulet, Sir W. Scott. 

Pinoh. A schoolmaster and conjurer 
in Shakespeare^s *^ Comedy of Er* 
rors." 

Pinoh, Tom. A character in Dick- 
ens's ** Martin Chuzzlewit," distin- 
guished by his ^uilelessness, his odd- 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinohwife, Mir. A prominent char- 
acter in Wvcherlev's comedy of 
"The Countiy Wife." 
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•ttoani eoiuttgml fidelity va» bcU amonic th« 
turn mntletmn there, and watelMd her town 
hiubond a« awidiMMU^ m JCr. /^aefttfire 
watelMd his eooiitiy via. 



Pinohwtfe, Xn. The heroine of 
Wycheriey*» ** Country Wife." See 
Agnes, 1.* 

Pindar, Peter. A psendonym adopted 
by Dr. John Wolcott (1738-1819). 
In his first publication, " Lyric Odes 
to the Royal Academicians for 1782," 
he st\'les hinftelf '' a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes." 

Pindar of 'Wakefield. See Gsobgb 

Pine-tree State. A popular name 
of the State of Maine, the central and 
northern portions of which are cov- 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Pip. [A childish corruption of Philip 
Pirnp.] A by-namo of the hero of 
Dicken8*8 novel of * Great Expecta- 
tions." 

Piper, Tom. One of the characters 
making up a morris-dance. 

8o have I seen 
fbm Pkter stand npon our viUajire n^een. 
Backed with the May-pole, wliile » |;enm 

In gentle modon, eirevlarly threw 
Themeelvca about him. Wm. 3rowitB. 

Piper of Hamelin, The Fled. See 
FiED PiFEK OP Hamelin. 

Pipes, Tom. The name of a char- 
acter in Smollett's ** Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle ; " celebrated for his 
taciturnity, and represented as a re- 
tired boatswain's mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunniou 
to keep the servants in order. 

One wonden. Were Pipes and Hatchway 
there in [Commodore] Martin's aqnadrDn? 
In what station Commodore Tnuunlon did 
then senre in the British Hvrj ? CarJifle, 

Pl-ritli'o-u8. [Or. neip*«oo5.] {Gr. ^ 
Rim, Myth.) A son of Ixion, and a 
king of the Lapithae. His friendship 
for Theseus, king of Athens, was 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
podamia, he descended, in company 
•with Theseus, to the infernal regions, 
to carry awnv Proserpine; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithons to his father's wheel 
(see JxioN), and TheMus to a mon- 
strous stone. 

Pl-Sft'nI-o. A servant to Postbnmns, 



in Shakespeare's " Cymbelhae.** He 
is distinguished for 'faithful attach- 
ment to Imogen, his master* s wife. 

Pistol, Anoient. A follower of Fal- 
staff, in Shakespeare's ^ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,** and in the Sect'md Part 
of " King Henry the Fourth." He 
is a bully and a swaggerer by pro^ 
sion. 

4^ Perhaps from pistol/o^ expteioed 
by J^lorio as '^ a roguing beggar, a nn* 
tter, an upright man that liveth by < 



age. 
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In fliis mood, if any <m« endcnToaed to 
bring Sir Artiiur down to the r^one of com- 
mon life, his replies were in the vein of Am- 
etnU Fviol : — 



X spcalc of Africa and golden joi 



! 



*' A fleo for the world, and worldflne* 

joyel" 
Sir W.ScotL 




I only say, that I read fWrni haUt nnd fhmi 
indolence, not ftom real Intercat: that, lifcs 
Ancient tiatol devonrine his leek, I read and 
•wear till I get to the end of the narratf re. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Plagiary, Sir Fretftil. A character 
in Sheridan's play, "The Critic," 
designed, it is paid, for Richard Cum- 
beriand (1732-1811), an English dn- 
matic writer, noted for lus vanity 
and irritability. 

B 

and 
he 

Plain, The. [Fr. La Plaine.'] (Fr. 
Hist.)' A name given to that part of 
the benches, in the National C<mven- 
tion,* occupied by the Girondists, or 
the more moderate am<mg the dep- 
uties; hence, these deputies them- 
selves. The Plain succumbed in the 
contest with "The Mountain." See 
Mountain, The, and BIarsh, The. 

Plain and Perapiououa Doctor. 
[Lat. Doctor Planus et Per^cmts. or 
Contpicntu.'] An honorary title be- 
stowed upon Walter Burieigh (1S75- 
1357), a famous scholastic, by lus 
admiring contemporaries. He is said 
to have combated the opinions of 
Duns Scotus with great vigor. 

Platonio Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), a 
distinguished Non -conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings are distinguished lor 
their originality, profundity, and tidU 
osophical cBlmnawa and compr^en- 
aiveness. 
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Jfl&lmdf The. A tiUe i^ven^ in alia- 
sion to the seven stars of this name, 
to a group or reunion of seven cele- 
brated persons. 

1. Thb Philosophical Pleiad. 
See Sbvisn Wis^k Men of Gkeecb. 

2. The First Literary Pleiad, 
or Pleiad of Alexandria, was 

■ histituted by Ptolemy Philadelphas, 
and composed of the contemporary 
poets, CHlIimacbus, ApoUonius of 
Rhodes, Aratus, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Nlcander, and Theocritus. 

3. The LiTEHiVRY Pleiad op 
Charlemagne was a sort of acad> 
emy founded by that monarch, in 
which Alcuin was called Albinus; 
Angilbert, Homer; Adelard, Augus- 
tine ; Ricnlfe, DamcUfis ; and Cbarle> 
magne himself, David. Varnefrid 
and one other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, In 
the sixteenth century, of which 
Ronsard was the he^d, and six of 
his admirers the remaining mem- 
bers; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, An'toine de Balf, Amadis 
Jamvn, Belleau, Jodelle, and Ponthus 
de T* hiard. They were at first called 
La Brigade. 

Ple'i-ft-ddg (ple'yft-dSz, 20). TGr. 
IU<ia{««.] <6'r. (f Rom. Myih.) Sev- 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
named Electra, Alcyone, Celieno, 
Maia, Sterope, Tay^ete, and Merope. 
Their history is 'differently related, 
but all authorities agree that they 
were transformed into the constel- 
lation which bears their name. Only 
pix of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye; and the ancients believed 
that the seventh (Merope) hid her- 
self from shame, she alone having 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
Were the wives of gods. 

^Sy'deU, ICr. F&ulus. A shrewd 
• and witty lawj'er in Scott's novel of 
*' Cray Mannefing." 

IMd tiie old gcnfleinftn who drawls about 
me boozing buflbonery of the " Noctes " ever 
bearof a celebrated lawyer, one PltydelU who, 
in hb leisure hours, was strenuously addicted 
v High Jinks ? JVbctes AmbrosiatuK. 

]E*Uant, Sir FauL An uxorious, fool- 
ish old knight, in Congreve's comedy 
of"ThelS>ubleDealer.»* 



Ofwhat consequence is It to Vlrtna, or how 
Is she at all CMkoerned about it, . . 7 wIm ia 
the fiither of I^ord Froth's or Sir />aii{Plfanl*« 
children f Charlea Zomb. 

non-plon, Frinoe (pldn/pl^n', 62). 
A nickname given to Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Bona^rte, son of 
Jerome Bonaparte by his second wife, 
the Princess Fredenca Catherine of 
Wurtemberg. 

plowman, FiSrs. The hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem ("The 
Vision of Piers Plowman ") of the 
fourteenth century, of which Robert 
Langland (or Langlande) is the re- 
puted author. Piers is represented 
as falling asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
in Worcestershire, and as having ^ 
series of dreams. In describing these, 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the aissoluteness and 
avance of the religious orders, with 
great humor and fancy, but consider- 
able bitterness. An imitation of the 
" Vision," called ** Piers Plowman's 
Creed," appears to have been written 
about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is an exposition of the imped- 
iments and temptations which beset 
this mortal life. The method, like that 
of Bunyan*s " Pilgrim's Progress," 
is allegorical, but the spirit of the 
poetry is not so much picturesque «$ 
satirical. 

Pluto. [Gr. n\AVT«iv.] {Gr. cf Bom, 
3fj/th.) A son of Saturn and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, husr 
band of Proserpine, and the inexo- 
rable king of the under-world. See 
Proserpine. [Called also i>M.] 

Flu'tus. [Gr. nAowTo^.J ( Gr. ^ Horn, 
Myth.) The god of nchos; a son of 
lasius, or lasion, and Ceres. 

Flymley, Feter. A ];>sendonym 
under which Svdney Smith (1771- 
1845), published a powerful political 
tract, entitled " Letters on tne Sub- 
ject of the Catholics, to mv Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country." 

Foohi Danari (po'kee di-nft^ree). 
[It., the penniless.] A sobriqnet 
given by the Italians to Maximilian 
I. (1459-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Foet of Foots. A name often given 
to Shelley (1792-1822), who is pre- 
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eminent among modem writers for 
the compass of his imagination and 
the peculiar graces ot his style. 
Macaulay savs that the words 
** baid ** and ^''inspiration/* generally 
so unmeaning when applied to mod- 
em poets, have a Bpecial significance 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets' Corner. An angle in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
I>ondon; — popularly so called from 
the fact that it coutahis the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
busts, statues, or monuments, to many 
who are buried in other places. 

Poet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Rochester to Uryden, on ac- 
count of his corpulence m later life. 

Polnf . A companion of Sir John 
Falstaif in the two parts of Shake- 
•peare's ** King Heniy IV." [Writ- 
ten also Poyns.] 

W« were itiU flarther remored from the 
4aye of ** the mad prince end Poitu.^ 

Sir W. Scott. 

The chronicles of that dar contain acconnti 
of many a mad prank which he [Lord War- 
wick, Addiaon'a etep-aon] played, as we hare 
legends of a still earlier date of the lAwleas 
tcmkM of tlie wild prince and Poyn», 

ThQcherag. 

Polish Bay'ftrd. A name given to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (176^ 
1814), a Polish general of distin- 
guished bravery. 

Polish By'r^n (9). A name which 
has been ven' generallv given to the 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1856). It nas been said to convey 
-"as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do." 

Polish Franklin. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Thaddeus Czacki (1765- 
1813), a distinguished counselor, phi- 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polish Vol-t&ire'. A name popular- 
Iv given to Ignatius Krasicki (1774- 
1801), one of the most distinguished 
literary men of Poland, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and verse. 

Polixdne (po'l^k'sftn'). An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap- 
tismal one of Madeloriy by a female 



character in Holi^re'a iamoos 
edy, ^ Les Pr^deuaes Ridicnlea.*' 

Po-lix'e-n6s. King of Bohemia, m 
Shakespeare's " Wmter's Tale." 

Pollux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See Castor. 

Po-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet." 

4^ " Pokmitu ... is the peTsonifled 
memory of wisdom no longer actually pos- 
sessed. This adniirable character is alwajf 
misrepresented on the stage. Shakespeare 
never intended to exbibi: him as a biif> 
fooa ; for, although it was natuiml tiiat 
Uunlet — a young man of fire and genios, 
detesting formality, and disliking Pokmins 
on political grounds, as imagining that ha 
had assisted his uncle in his usurpatfcm 
— diould express himself satirically, yet 
this must not be taken as exactly th* 
poet^s conception of him. Tn Polonlos, a 
certain induration of character had arisen 
fix>m long hi^its of bufdness ; but take 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia^s rer- 
erence for his memory, and we shall see 
that he was meant to be represented »a a 
statesman somewhat past his faculties, — 
his recollections of life all full of w1»> 
dom, and showing a knowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immediately takes 
place before him, and escapes from him, 
is indicatiye of weakness. . . . Tn the 
great, ever-recurring' dangers and duties 
of life, — where to distinguish the fit ob- 
jects for the application of the mairtms 
collected by the experience of a long lile 
requires no fineness of tact, as In the 
admonitioas to hi» son and daughter, — 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable.'^ 

CoUridgi, 

Po-lyd'ft-m&s. [Gr. UokvBitiaf.'] A 
Grecian athlete, famous for his im* 

' mense size and strength. Many 
marvelous stories are related of him, 
as that, when unarmed, he killed a 
huge and fierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in full career, lifted a mad bull, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to stop or to ana- 
tain a falling rock. 

Pol'y-deu'065. [Gr. noAw«evjeiJ?.] ((rr. 
dRom, Mydi.) The Greek form of 
Pollux. See Pollux. 

PoPy-dope. [Lat. Polydorm, Gr. 
IloAu&tfpo9.] 1. {Gr, 4" ^'Zom, Mt^.) 
The youngest son of Priam and * 
Hecuba; he was killed for his riches 
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• bf TfAywamuior, kln^ of TliraQe, ^o 
had btten intrusted with the care of 
him. 

S. A iei^ed name assumed by 
Gaiderius, m Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline.*' 

Pol'y-liym'ni-ft, or Po-lym'nl-$. 
[Gr. lioAufivia.] {Gr» ^ Rom. Myth,) 
' ufte of the Muses ; tlie one who pre- 
sided over rhetoric and singing. She 
was reputed to be the inventress of 
the lyre. 

Pal/j^-iii'065. [Gr. noAvwimjc.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) Son of CEdipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles. See 
£teocl£s and Ssv£2i against 

TH£B£S. 

Poi'^-pbe'^as. [Gr.iio;ii^iifAO(.] (Gr. 
4" Bom. My(h.) A son of Neptune, 
and one of the Cyclops, who dwelt 
in Sicily. He was a cruel monster, 
of inninense size and strength, ahd 
had but one eye, which was in the 
middle of his forehead. When Ulys- 
ses landed in Sicily, he, with twelve 
of his compinions, got caught in the 
cave of Polyphemus, and six of the 
number were eaten by the tremendous 
cannibal. The rest 'were in expecta- 
tion of the same fate, but their cun- 
ning leader enabled them to escape, 
by contriving to intoxicate Polypne- 
mos, and then destroyincr his single 
• eye with a tire-brand. [Written also 
poetically, and in an Anglicized form, 
Folypheme.] 

Fo-xno'n^ [Lat., cognate with/NWium, 
fruit.] {Mom. Afyth.) The goddess 
of fruit and fruit-trees. See Ver- 

TUMNUS. 

Pcnn'pey. The name of a clown, in 
Shakespeare* s ** Measure for Meas- 
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Ponocrates (po-nok'r$-tiz; Fr. pron. 
. po'nok'ri-tess'). The name of Gar- 
gantua's tutor, in Rabelais' famous 
romance. 

PoiLf As'I-nc'rom. [Lat., Bridge of 
Asses.] A name given to the famous 
forty-seventh proposition of the lirst 
book of Kuclid's " Elements," from 
the circumstance that tyros usually 
find much difficulty In getting over it. 

pioor Biohard. The feigned author 



of a sarias of Almaaaca (oommenead 
in 1732, and continued for twenty-five 
years), really written by Benjamin 
Franklin, and distinguisned for their 
inculcation of the prudential virtues, 
as temperance, frugality, order, jus- 
tice, cleanliness, chastity, and the 
like, by means of maxims or precepts, 
which« it has been said, ** are as valu* 
able as any thing that has descended 
from Pythagoras." See Saundsbs, 
Richard. 

Few of the many wise •potherms which 
hare been uttered, Th)m the Ume <^the 8ey«n 
Bages of Greece to that of Poor Rickard^ hart 
prevented a tingle foolish action. Maemdci^. 

Poor Bobin. The imaginarr anthor 
of a celebrated series of Almanacs 
first published in 1661 or 1662, and 
said to have -originated with Robert 
Herrick, the poet. Other books were * 
also published under the same name, 
as »*Poor Robin's Visions," "Poor 
Robin's Pathway to Knowledge," &e. 

Pope Joan. See Joan, Pope. 

Pope of Philosophy. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (b. c. 384* 
322). in modern times, on account of 
the Doundless reverence paid to bis 
name, the infallibility ascribed to his 
teaching, and the despotic influence 
which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 

Popish Plot. (Enq, ffUt.) The name 
given to an imaginary plot on the 
part of the Roman Catholics in the 
time of Charles II., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate the kin^. The fiction 
was devised by one Titus Oates, an 
unprincipled and vagabond adven- 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clei^ymam of 
the r^tablished Church, and a Roman 
Catholic. By the aid of suborned 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons; 
but a violent reaction at last set in, 
and he was tried, convicted of per- 
jury', pilloried, whipped, and impris- 
oned. 

Poplar, Anthony. A name assumed 
by the editor of the " Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,*' when it was first 
started. 
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Poroupine, Peter. A jwendoiiym 
Adopted by William Cobbett (1762- 
1835>, a volaminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established in Philadel- 
phia " Peter Porcupine's Gazette." 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
in 12 voU., was published in London 
in 1801. 

P6rk-op'o-li«. PEng. porJc, and Gr. 
wdAts, city.] A jocular nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

P6r'rez. See Ferrex. 

PoT'8e-i4> <»* P^r-sen'nft* I*"^- A 

legendary king of Etruria, who made 
war on Kome on account of the ban- 
ishment of the Tarq^iins from that 
city. Macaulay has made him the 
BUDject of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of his " Lays of Ancient Rome." 

Porto-Orayon. A pseudonym of 
David H. Strother, author of an in- 
teresting series of illustrated papers 
published in ** Harper\s Magazine." 

Por'ti-^ (por'shl-ft, or por'shI-&). A 
rich heiress, in Shakespeare's '* Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is in love 
with Bassanio; but her choice of a 
husband is restrain'ed by a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one of three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, with the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortune 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to try their 
luck, select the golden and silver 
chests, which contain nothing but a 
death's-head and a fool's head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
'* meager lead," and wins his mis- 
tress. Soon after, his friend Antonio, 
a wealthy merchant, having thought- 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shyiock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he agreed to forfeit a pound of flesh 
in case of failure to repa}' in a stip- 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation. 
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Portia, in the disguise of a ** roteag 
doctor of Kome," and under the 
assumed nanje of Balthassar, man- 
Bges to have the case tried before 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio urges her 
to accept of three thousand ducats — 
the sum due to Shyiock from Antimio 
— by way of remuneration ; but. sbe 
begs for a ring that she had once 
given him, and which he had sworn 
never to sell, or give away, or lo^ 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persttaded, 
and lets her have it. This inddent 
furnishes the occasion for a sima- 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia's 
house in Belmont The story of the 
bond is of Eastern origin. 

Portusaeae A-pollo. A title be- 
stowed upon* Luis Camoens (15217- 
1579), the great national poet of 
Portugal. See Apollo. 

Portaguese Ijiv'j^. An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de Barros (1496- 
1570), . the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. His style is 
greatly admired. 

Portugruese Mars. A title of AJTonso 
de Alboquerque (1452-1516), viceroy 
of India, and a man of extraordinarv 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 1503, 
took possession of Goa, which he 
made .the center of Portuguese pow- 
er and commerce in Asia, and sub- 
dued the whole of Malabar, CeyloiL 
the Sunda Isles, and the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

Portagaese I9'oB'tr&-da'inaa. A 
surname of Gon9alo Annes Bandana 
(d. 1556), a poet-cobbler, whose writ- 
ings were suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Portuguese "Nwa. Mariana Alcafo- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
ladv who addressed a series of famous 
letters to the Chevalier de Cham illy, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
fr^om her supposed connection witti a 
convent. 

Portuguese Ti'ti-ftn (tishl-Sn). A 
title given to Alonzo Sanches Coello 
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(1515-1890), « PortngaeM painter 
whoee styi« is thought to reaemble 
that of the illustrious Italian painter, 
Veoellio Tiziano, or Titian. 

Por^tu'nua (6). [I^t, from porius^ a 
harbor.] {Rom. Mjfth,) The pro- 
tecting god of harbors. 

Fo-aei'd^ [Gr. no<r<tawif.] {Myth.) 
The Greek name of Neptujie, See 
Nkftunk. 

PdstQm-mus, Iio^o-n&tas. Hus- 
band to Imogen, in Shakespeare's 
** Cymbeline." He is distinguished 
lor his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife^s dearh as a punishment 
of her supposed infidelity to him. 

Potaso, Jean (zhdn po'tizh^ 62). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Hanswurst. 

Ponnoe, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding's novel, "The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews.** See Adams, 
Parson Abraham. 

Poundtext, Peter. An 'Mndulged 
pastor *' with the Covenanter?* army, 
in Sir Walter Scott's *' Old Mortal- 
ity.** 

Pouroeausnao, M. de (mos'e-o' d^ 

SK)Fs6n'yak', 43, 78). The hero of 
oll^re's comedy of the same name; 
a pompous country gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece, — the authority 
of her father naving destined her 
hand to him. But Julie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tri^s and mystifications upon the 
provincial suitor that he finally re- 
linquishes his suit in despair. 

Pd^ell, Mary. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. Richard Rathbone, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'nings' Iiaw. {Irish BUt.) A 
law passed by a pariiament sum- 
moned to meet at Drogheda, b^ Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor ot Ire- 
land in the time of Henry YII. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

P. P., dlerk of this Parish. The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoirs real- 
ly written by Arbuthnot, in ridicule 
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of Burnet's **Histoi7 of My Own 
Times." The following extract will 
give an idea of this famous work: ^ 

"In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parish, by the 
gnca of Qod write tais history. . . . 
Even when I was at aohool my mistress 
did ever extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that I had a laudable voice. 
And it was furthermore observed that I 
took a kindly affection unto that black 
letter in which our Bibles, are printed. 
Tea, often did I exercise myself in sinf* 
ing goodly ballads, such as ^The Lady 
and Death,' * The Children In the 
Wood.* and * Chevy Chase ; * and not, 
like other children, In lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, 
I always ventured to lead the psiUm 
next alter Master WlUiiun Harris, miy 
predecessor, who (it must be ctmfeseed 
to the glory of Ood) was a most exoellent 
parish clexk in that his day. . . . liver 
since I arrived at the age of dii«cretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk ; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet and profitable to as- 
sociate myself with the parish cle^s of 
this land, — such, I mean, as were right 
worthy in their oalling, and of becom- 
faig gravity. Now it came to pass that I 
was liorn In the year of our Lord, Anno 
Domini, 1655, the year wherein our wor* 
thv benefikctor Esquire Brat did add one 
bdl to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily raid, that * one and 
the same day did give to this our church 
two nre gifts, — its great bell, and its 
clfrk.» " 




oppteMed, when he flnt uplifted the psalm In 
presence of those poraons of liigh wonhip, the 
w!m Mr. Justice Freeman, tnc xood Xadj 
Jones, and the neat Sir Thomas Truby. 

SirW.SeotL 

The example of the fkmoua ** F. /*.. Clerk 
oftlti$ ParuA," was never more fUthfUlly fbl* 
lowed. JBmetkonm* 

Inter e persed alio are long, pnrely autobio- 
graphical delineaftiona, vet without conneo- 
non, without reco^izablc coherence; so un- 
important, so superfluously minute, they al- 
most reuiind ua of '^P. P^ Cleri- of 1hi$ 
Paruh." Oirlylc. 

Fragmatio Sanotion. {HisL) A 
decree by which, in the year 1718, 
Charles Vl., emperor of Germany, 
and the last descendant in the male 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wifo of 
Francis of Lomine. Her succession 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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fnoBbt th« States Geneiml, «Qd iMst 
of the European |>owers, aud she 
Moendsd the throne in October, 1741) ; 
but a general European war was the 
result. 

MO" The term ^ PnfniaUe Saaetion " 
k somettmes applied (o other solemn 
ordinaacea cr doaces relating either to 
Choich or State aflbdrs ; but that by 
which the empire of Oermany was set- 
tled in the house of Austria is the most 
celebrated of aJL 

Prairie State. A name popnlarlv 
given to Illinoisi.in allusion to the 
wide -spread and beautiful prairies 
which fonn a striking feature of the 
scenery of the State. 

Praaildo (pri-zePdo). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Bojardo's *^ Orlando 
Innamorato/* noted for his devoted 
iHendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tisbina, he falls violently in love. 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening to kill himself, 
the ladv, hoping to divert him from 
his passion by time and absence, prom- 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure. He performs the adven- 
ture ; and the husband and wife, sup- 
posing that there is no other way of 
Aer escaping the consequences, resolve 
to take poison ; after which the lady 
eoes to rrasildo^s Iiouse, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasildo 
resolves to die with them; but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
ecaiy had given them a drink that 
was harmless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with his 
generosity, that he voluntarily quits 
Babylon for life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse- 
quently hears that his friend's life is 
in duiger, and quits the wife to go 
and deliver him m>m it at the risk of 
his own. 

Preaclier, The. A title sometimes 
given to Solomon, " the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem," and author of 
the book of " Ecclesiastes," — a word 
which sigaides preacher. 

Vkm aaUh ThtPnveher: "Kanght be&caih 

the SUB 
la rtt/wx** yet itUl from ehanfe to ehaage we 
,. .-.. Jcwn... . Mifron. 



Thg9&b/b, Trau (fr6^ pnkty Set 
Bebtha, Fkau. 

Fr^eieiuea Bidionlee, Ijes (1ft pdk'- 
BeH>z' re'de'kiil', 34, 43). 1 he title 
of a comedy by Moliere (1622-1678), 
and a name g^veu to its heroines, 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Molit-re's 
contemporaries remarkable for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high-flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their evh 
phuistic style of speaking and writ* 
mg. 

jfj^ It has been euntomary to «ay that 
Moli^re^s charming satire was aimed at 
the II6tal de BambouiUct, a ftaioos cote- 
rie of the most accomplislied and iltaip- 
trioua wits, critics, scholarfi, and poete, 
of both sexes, to be fcund in Paris dur- 
ing the seventeenth eentury ; bat the 
QOtimi has been shown to be utterly 
groundless. In its ori^ixud aceeptadeo, 
the word preciettse was an hooorable 
designation, aignifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added cle- 
gance and culture of mind. It was tfacrs- 
fore applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliant and cultivated Isdiea of the 
Hambouillct circle. But, in the coarse 
of time, grotesque iroitationA of the man- 
ners and style of the Hdtel became prev- 
alent both in Paris and the proriooes, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproach or contempt. 

Fr«8'ter John. [That is, the Priest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in tlie Middle Ages, to a sup- 
posed Christian sovereign and priest 
m the int^or of Asia, whose domin- 
ions were variously placed. The 
story is said to have originated in the 
fact that the Nestorian missionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
penetrated into Eastern Aaia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Kfajan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartais. 
This name they corrupted or trsns- 
lated into Prester John, Ung being 
turned into " Jachanan," or ** John," 
and Khan being rendered by " Priest." 
His fame spread to Europe, and not 
onlv fumisned the material of num- 
berless mediaeval legends, but supplied 
the occasion of several missionai^' ^- 
peditions to the East. 

I will go on the Iti(htest ensmd now to ih» 
Antipodes that yeu oan devise to send me oni 
I wiB fttch you a teoth-i»icker npw £rom the 
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R*« fiioti fetch you & hur or Ihe 



It Chani's bwad; do you wiy einh«««g« 
ttM Pygmies — rmther than bold ttree 
voidd* cmiftreuce vith this hmrpy. ^Aoc. 

Presto. [It, and Sp., quick, nimUe, 
swift, from IM. prmsius, ready.] A 
name piven to Swift by the Duchess 
of Shrewsbury, who, beinjf a for- 
eigaer« could not remember the Eng- 
lish word $»i/t The sobriquet is 
&eqnenUy used in Swift's "Journal 
to Stella.*' See Stella. 

pceimders* ThA. James Francis 
Edward Stuart, son of James II., 
and Charies Edward Stuart, grand- 
Bon of James II. ; called respectively, 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 
By the forced abdication and flight 
of James II., in 1688, the crown of 
England passed to William, Prince 
«f Orange (who was the son of Mary, 
daughter of-Charies L), and to Mary^ 
his wife (who was the daughter ot 
James II., and consequently cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
nassed in the reign of William III. 
(ITd. 1701 and 1708) secured the 
euooeasioa of the house of Hanover 
to the English throne. Tlie Elder 
Pretender made soilne vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren- 
dered his claims, in 1743, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre- 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from l«Yance, 
and ibagtkt gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at Culloden, in 1746j and 
oomp^ed to escape to the ConUnent. 

pMtfymsn, Prinoe. See Pbjucb 

■ PKKTTYMAN. 

^i'l^a. [Lat Priamus, Gr. Hpmmos.] 
<Gr. cf Itotn. Myth.) A son of Laom- 
«doii, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Helenus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polyxena, Troilus, Cassandra, &c. 
He was alain by Pyrrhus, the son of 
AchiUes, the same night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

Bri^Xnui. [Gr. Upuun^,] {Gr, ^ 
Rom. Afjftt.) The god of procrea- 
tion in general, or a deified personifi- 
cation <?. the fructifying principle in 
AatMre. Ha was worshiped particu- 



larhr as Ihe god of gardeni asd viaap 
yarils, and of whatever pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously described 
as the son of Adonis and Venus, of 
Bacchus and Yenus, and of Mereuiy 
and Chione. 
Pride's Purge. {Eng, Hist.) A namo 
given to a violent invaj^ion of parlia- 
mentary rights, in 1649, by Colonel 
Pride, who, at the head of two regi- 
ments, surrounded the house of com- 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian 
party, whom he confined. Above 
one hundred and sixty others were 
excluded, and none admitted but 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members were called " The Rump." 
Prid'win. The name of Arthur's 
shield, on wliich the picture of the 
blessed Virgin Mary was painted^ in 
order to put him frequently in mmd 
of her. XWritten also P r i w e n.] 
The temper of hi» swonl, the tried ^KceUbor, 
TlM hignesa end the length of Rome, hia 

noble Bpear, . , ^, ,, . v *. .v 
With iVu/irw, hU freel whield, and wh>t the 

proof could bear. Drayton, 

Primrose, George. A character in 
(Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen Bjjglish, without recollect- 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him- 
self. 

Frimroae, ICoses. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield; " 
celebrated for his quiet pedantry and 
blundering simplicity', and especially 
for having bartered away a good 
horse for a gross of worthless greea 
spectacles witli tortoise-shell rims and 
enagreen cases. 

As fiw myeelf, I exoee»toriT»l honeetMn- 
roM's son JfcMW in hi» great haigwn o f t h e 
gieen apectaelea. fr- JrvtMg. 

Primrose, Mrs. Deborah. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith's novel, 
*' The Vicar of Waketield." She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewiferv, her motherly vanitv, her 
pride in heir husband, and her desiie 
to appear genteel. 

••wedding gown." w«»r weU. thovgh thegf 
may not at onoe «apttTat» w^ncy- 
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w, QUtIa. a brely and 
beloved child of Doctor Primroee, in 
Goldsmith's '' Vicar of Wakefield." 



Sophia. A beautifal 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
**The Vicar of Wakefield." 

Primrose, The Bev. Doctor. The 

vicar, in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wake- 
field;" celebrated for the simplicity 
of his- character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theoiy in rejrard 
to marriage, that it is unlawful for a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second. His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said, '^ omy serve to 
endear him more closelv to his read- 
ers ; and when distress falls upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti- 
tude and resignation of the principal 
sufferer, and the efficacy of his ex- 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
ana even sublime moral pictures." 



" What reader is there in the civ- 
Uiied world who is not the better for the 
BfeoxT of the washes which the worthy Doc- 
tor Primrose demolished so deliberately 
with the poker ; for the knowledge of the 
gninea whieh the Miss Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adven- 
ture of the picture of the vicar's family, 
which could not be got into the house, 
and that of the Flamborough family, all 
painted with oranges in their hands ; or 
for the story of the case of green specti^ 
eles and the cosmogony ? " Hazlitt. 

The Colonel bowed and smiled with rerj 

fiIeB■ant good-nature at our plaudits. It was 
ke Doctor Frimrose preaching his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching 
in the naivete and kindness of the placid and 
•implfl gentleman. Thackeray. 

Prince Ah'nied. A character in the 
> '* Arabian Nights* Entertainments," 
in the story- of " Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanou." He purchases 
in Samarcand an artificial apple, the 
smell of which has power to cure all 
kinds of disorders. See Paribanou. 

It proTes only this; that laws have no mng- 
Ical or snpemataral virtue i that laws do not 
act like . . . iVt'aee Ahmed's apple. 

JKocatilay. 

Frinoe Alaanant. See Alasnam. 
Prince Beder. See Queen Labe. 

Prince Cam'^ral'sft-m^. A char- 
acter in the "Arabian Nights' En- 



tertainments," in the story of Mwe 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Ba- 
doura." 

As fbr Colonel Thomas Newcome and Us 
niece, they ftll in love with each other in- 
stantaneously, like FriMce Camaralzamtat avA 
the princess of China. ITUzdbenqr. 

Prince Cherry. [Fr. Le Prince 
Cheri, Prince Beloved.] The heto 
of a nursery story, originally written 
in Frenclf by Ikfme. D'Aunoy. He 
is represttited As the sovereign of a 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, was transformed by a kind 
guardian fairy into a frightful mon- 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved him- 
self worthy to wear his crown again. 

Prince Hdua's&in. A character in 
the story of ** Prince Ahmed and the 
fiiiry FBmbanon," in the ** Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments;" the eldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos- 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 

■ indiflerent appearance, but of such A 
wonderful quality that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de- 
sired. 

Whether fixe rapid pace at which the tkaew 
moveth in such exemtations, where the wish 
of the penman is to him like Prince £km»- 
tain'B tapestry, in the Eastern fltble, be flie 
chief source of peril, — . . . this question be- 
longeth not to me. Sir W. SeOtL 

He [Prince Le Boo] had kMt all nsual maxia 
for comparing difficult and easy; and, if 
Prince Hottstain's flying tapestry or Aatol- 

Kho's hipposriff had been anown, he woald 
avo judgea of them by the ordinary rain of 
convenience, and preftxred a snug comer in a 
well-hung chariot Sir W. SettL 

Prince of Artists. A title often ^v- 
en bv the Germans to Albert Diirer 
(I47i-1528), a celebrated i>ainter. 
sculptor, and engraver. He is saia 
to have inventea the art of etchiogt 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriqnet 

Elven to Charles Joseph, Prince ds 
igne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title often 
given to Satan. 

The Py^iee q/" Dorbiesi is a gentleman. 
He WM treated aa one who, haTiBgdaaed 
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P^rinoe of Destruotion. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Timour 
(1335-1405). one of the most cele- 
brated of Oriental conqueror?, who 
overran Persia, Tartaiy, and Hmdos- 
tan,his c<mquests extending from the 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was only prevented by the want of 
shipping from crossing into Europe. 
He dieo jast as he was making vast 
f repwations for the invasion of China. 
jSo conquests were ever attended 
with greater cruelty, devastation, and 
waste ot life. 

Frinoe of Grammariaiui. 1. See 

' CORTPK J£US OF GRAMMARIANS. 

2. ApoUonios of Alexandria (d. 

B. c. 240), denominated by Priscian, 

" Grammaticorum Princeps." He 

was the first who reduced gianimar 

~ to a system. 

frlnoe of Iiiara. An epithet applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez rinto, a cele- 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth centur}'. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav- 
a^nt fictions, which have caused 
him to be classed with Munchausen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 



of Peaoe. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came "not to 
destioy men's lives, but fo save 
them," and who proclaimed, *' Blessed 
Kre the peace-makers; for thev shall 
be callea the children of God.^' See 
/la. ix. 6. 

PiiaoB of Fhyaioians. A title given 
to Avicenna (980-1037), a famous 
Arabian philosopher and physician. 
His system, a Kind of logical al- 
chemy, was founded on the supposi- 

' tion tnat the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit. 

Prince of Poets. A name sometimes 

fn'en to Edmund Spenser (1553- 
598), the admired author Of the 
"Faiiiy Queen." He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and though, 
_ at the present day, tlM fitness of the 



appellatioii may be doubted, it is 
thought by some that " his poetry is 
the most poetical of all poetiy." 

Frinoe of Spaiuah Poetry. A name 
often applied to Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1503-1536), a celebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his countrj^men ex- 
press an admiration sucli as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have Uved since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly in 
Cervantes. 



^ *' This title, irhich ean be traced 
back to Herrerm, and has been continued 
down to our own times, has, perhaps, 
rarely been taken Uterally.** Tiekn&r. 

Prince of the Apostles. • An hon- 
orary title bestowed upon St Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as- 
cribed to him in Matt. xvi. 18, 19, — 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic church are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap* 
plied to St. Peter and St Paul. 

The Irish, regardleM of the true hlsloiy of 
Bitricius, want to make St Patrick a name- 
lake of St Peter, and make all their Paddiea 
own not only their national apostle, but tit* 
iVMce €tf AjMMtks, tbr their {tatront. y<mo9. 

frinoe of the Ode. A title given to 
Pierfe de Ronsard (1524-1585), a cel- 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles IV. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France, the same 
year, aSier having previously de- 
clared war against the latter coun* 
try. 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 
name given to Satan in £pk, ii. 2: 
** Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth In the children of disobedience.'* 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be- 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellay 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet 

Prince Prettyman. A charaeter ill 
the Duke of Buckingham's farce, 
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** The BebMml,** in lov« with Oo- 
ris. He iigurea sometimcB as a fish- 
er's son, MHuetimes as a prince, much 
to bis owa distress. He is said to 
have been intended as a parody upon 
the character of Leonidas in Diyden's 
«' Marriage &-la-Mode." 

Prince PrcttwmaiL, nov a prince, and nov a 
flsher's son, had not a more awkward senso 
«nib dflf radadon. Sir W. Scott. 

PrinoasB Fi^Star. [Fr. La Pnn- 
cetie Belie-EtoUe.] The lady-love of 
Prince Cheny. See Pmuce Cheb- 

BT. 

Brinoe VoVad-xxa. A military hero 
in Buckingham's play, "The Be- 
hearsal." He falls in love with a fair 
damsel 'named Partheoope, and dis- 

Eutes with Prince Prettynian about 
er, maintaining her superiority to 
Cloris, the latter*s sweetheart. 

• Unlikelj as it all was, I could not help ras- 
peeting from the beslnninflr that there was a 
Ciri in the case. Why, toU is worse than 
iViiHx yol»ciu$in love I Sir W. Scott. 

Frisoner of Obill^n (Fr. pron, she'- 
yp^'j 62, 82). An appellation some- 
times ipven to Francois de Bonni- 
Tard (1496-1570), a Frenchman re- 
•idiag in Geneva, who made himself 
obnoxious to Charles IH., duke of 
Savoy, — who had become in a man- 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured by him for six rears in a 
dungeon of the Ch&teau-de-Chillon, 
a fortified castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. At the ex- 
piration of that time, he was released 
oy the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses- 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard's imprisonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the vicinity, Byron founded his 
affecting narrative poem of *'The 
Prisoner of OhiUon; " but the addi- 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and dying in consequence 
of their confinement and sufferings, 
has no foundation except in the imag- 
ination of the poet, and was probably 
suggested by Dante's Count Ugolino 
and his two sons. See Ugolino. 

^iuli (pre-oo'lee). A character in 
Qtway*» tragedy of "Venice Pre- 



" Boted for his fuide, and 
his harsh, unnatural cruelty to his 
daughter. 

Fziwen. See Pbii>wim. 

Pro'crifl. [Gr. ilpoicpt«.] ((7r. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) A daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of Athens, and wife of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast 
She was turued into a star by Jupi- 
ter. 

Fro-oru8'td§. [Gr. npoicpoiian};, the 
stretcher.] ( Gr. ^ R&m. Myth.) The 
surname of a noted highwayman of 
Attica, named Polypemon, or Damas- 
tes. He used to tie travelers who fell 

. into his hands upon a bed, and acr 
commodate them to tlie length of it 
by stretching or lopping off their 
limbs, as the case required. 

Frofomid Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Pro- 
fandu$.^ 1. A title given to TboinaB 
Bradwardine (d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished and learned of the 
English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an En^ish scholas- 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Frog'iie. [Gr. npoKvi).] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of the Athe- 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philoraela, and the wife of Tereus; 
changed into a swallow by the gods. 
See Tereus. 

Pro^ne'thdiila (28). [Gr. npo^iftfev;.] 
( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) A son of lapetoa 
and Clymene, the brother of Epime- 
theus, and the father of Deucalion. 
He made men of clay, and animated 
them by means of fire which he stole 
from heaven ; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
preyed by day upon his liver, which 
grew agam by night. See Pandoea. 

Like the thief rtf fire fitma heaven 
Wilt thou withstand the shock. 

And share with him, the unforgiTen, 
Oa vuttuie and hix rock. 

Byron^ Ode to Na^xAum. 

pjromiaed Itand. A name often giv- 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal- 
estine lying west of the river Jor- 
dan, wliich was repeatedly promised 
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. bj Jehovah to the patriarchs Ahnt- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. See Gen. 
zii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

Prophet of the Syrians. A title 
given to Ephraem Syrus (d. 378), a 
celebrated father of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Prosfr-ptne. [Lat. Proserpina, Gr. 
IIcpa«fr6»T7.] {Or. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Phito, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 

- ^thering flowers in Sicily. See 

I^LUTO. 

Forgive, if Bomewhile I forget, 
In woe to come, the present bliMi 

As frighted Proserpine let foil 
Her flowers at sight of Dis. Hood. 

Prosperity Bob'in-son (-sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin- 
son (afterwards Viscount Goderich 
and £arl of Kipon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Just before the 

' commercial crisis which occurred in 
1^25, he boasted of the great pros- 
perity of the country, derived, he 
said, from the vast number of joint- 
stock companies, which, he argued, 
showed a superabundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
min which occurred shortly after, and 
which amounted almost to national 
bankruptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor's opinion ; whereupon 
Cobbett ^ve him the sobriquet of 
" Prosperity Robinson." [Called also 

. Goosey Goderich.} 

Pros'pe-po. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare's "Tem- 
pest.'* Prospero is the rightful duke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos- 
sessed of his dukedom by his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
"rotten carcass of a boat." He for- 
tunately reaches an uninhabited isl- 
and, where he betakes himself to the 
Eractice of magic (an art which he 
ad studied in Milan ) ; and, having 
raised a tempest, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely shipwrecked upon the isl- 
and, he secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by way of punish- 
ment, but finally discovers himself. 



foigives hia brother and the Isingj 
and provides for their safe and speedy 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king's son, has already become en- 
amored. This done, Prospero re- 
nounces his magic arts. 

4^ ''Prospero, with his magical pow- 
ers, his Buperhumaa wisdom, his moral 
worth and grandeur, and his kingly dig- 
nitj, is one of tbe most sublime visions 
that ever swept, with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptered hand, before the 
eye of fancy. He controls the invisible 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any evil and forbidden 
compact, but solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered from 
the lore of ages, and atgured when he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. He is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare's age as can well be im- 
agined ; and all the wizards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
into commonplaces before the princely, 
the philosophic, the benevolent Prospe- 
ro." li^s. Jameson. 

Although be [Maturin] ha* threatened, like 
ProtperOf to break hia wand, wc have done 
our poor endeavor to save his book from being 
bnmcd. Sir W. ScoU. 

His existence was a bright, soft element of 
joy, out of which, as in FrosperoV island, 
wonder after wonder bodied itself fbrth, to 
teach by charming. OxrlgU, 

PrO-teS^-la'US. [Gr. npareo-iAaof.] 

( Gr. 4" Rom. Myth.) A son of Iphi- 
cles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Trojr, and 
was the first who landed, but fell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
praved to be allowed to converse 
with him for three hours only. Her 

Srayer was granted. Mercury con- 
ucted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him. 

Protestant Duke. A name given by 
his contemporary admirers to James, 
Duke of Monmouth (1619-1685), a 
natural son of Charles H. Though 
biiought up as a Catholic, he em- 
braced Protestantism, and became 
the idol of the English people, — es- 
pecially of the Non-conformists,— 
and a formidable rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James H.), whose 
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Catfaolicttm and iMimy difpotttion 
rendered him very unpopular. 

Protestaat Pope. An appellation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIV. 
(Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli, 170&- 
X774), a pontiff distinguished for his 
enlightened and liberal policy, and 
for bis Bull suppressing the Jesuits. 

Vvo'tefts (38). {Gf.npmrtvt.] 1. {Gr. 

SRom. Myth.) A sea-god^ son of 
ceanus and Tethys, residing usu- 
ally in the Carpathian Sea, between 
lUiodes and Crete. He possessed the 
gift of pn)phcc3r, and also the power 
of cbanging himself into dinerent 
shapes. 

He [Voltaiivl WM all Are and ilcU«ti«Mi a 

child, 
Most mutable in wiahet, but in mind 
A t«lt R« various, — eay , grttvet sage, or wild, — 
HittOTion, bnrd, philoMpher, combined; 

§0 rauUipUcd liimsclf among mankind, 
ho J*roteuM of their talents. Bvrmu 

2. One of the " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona," in Shakespeare^s play of 
^at name. 

Prond Duke. A name proverbially 

given to Charles Seymour, Duko of 
omerset, who died on the 12th of 
August, 1748, and who was noted for 
his ooundless ])ride, and the fantastic 
exhibitions which he used to make 
of his title and station. It is said 
that he would never suffer any of his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that to his servants he d^igi^ed to 
speak only by signs. 

Proud'Aita, Oliver. -A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir WalUr Scott's 
''Fair Maid of Perth.'' 

Prudhoxnine, M. (mos'e-o' prUMfim', 
34, 43 ). A character created oy Henry 
Monier; a professor of penmanship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

p3rudoterie, Mme. de la (prii'ddt'r^^ 
34). A character in Moli6re's com- 
edy of " George Dandin." 

Pry, Pavd. The title of a well- 
known comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 
'* one of those idle, meddling fellows, 

• who, having no employment them- 
selves, are perpetually Interfering in 
other people's affairs.'' 



Bt [99awca] was a fritre ptoiid oTUai 
tnde, a PmiI Pry., eoaviaeed Oat mm 
euiiodtar and garruU^ Wfze viztnea. 

Maeamkcs, 

Plrynne, Heater. A character- in 
Hawthorne's romance, " The Scarlet 
Letter," whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

Psy'ghe (sl'ke, 26). [Gr. ^i^vx^, brea^ 
spirit, soul.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A 
beautiful maiden l)eloved by Cupid, 
who visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the injunc- 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from tne lamp she had lighted 
fall upon his shoulder, he awoke, up- 
braided her for her mistrust, and van- 
ished. He finally forgave her, how- 
ever, and they were united in immoiw 
tal wedlock. 

Fublio Gk>od, Lea^rae of the. See 
League of tub Public Good. 

Pab1i*u8. A nom de pkune mider 
which Alexander Hamilton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated coutriba- i 

tions to "• The Federalist.' ' ! 

I 

Pu-celle', La {Fr. pron. pll'seP, 84). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname givea 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid of Orleaks. 

Puok. Originally, the name of a ' 
fiend; subsequently, the name for 
that **meny wanderer of the night," 
styled also ^oMn QoodfelUnOy who 
plays so' conspicuous a part in 
Shakespeare's ^^Midsummer-Night'y 
Dream." Puo, in Ben Jonson's plaf 
called ** The Pevil is an Ass," is evi- 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fiury. See Qqodfbxlow, 

B0BU(. 

49* " In truth, it is first in Shaks- 
speare that we find Puck confounded 
with the house spirit, and haTing thoM 
traits of character which are now re- 
garded as his Tery essence, and bare 
caused his name Pug to be giren to the 
agile, miflChievoQS monkeTt and to s 
kind of little dog." KfightUy. , 



«< Who that has read the play ['1 

Midsummer Night's Dream '] (and who 
has not?)eaanol call the urchin belbm 
his mind's eye a» Instantly as Obtroa 
commaadad his real pmence, — aroogh, 
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knmty'ttmbedl, Hikiiii-fkwd, Aock-pated 
liUIn Ibllovr, a rerj ShetUnder ftmonji; tho 
gosaraer-wingeil, dainty-limbed shapes 
around him, and strong enough to knock 
all their beMJU together for hia eWish 
sport?" R. G. White. 

The rairtfi of Swift i« the mirth of Mephis- 
topheles; tho mirth of Voitoixo is the mirth 

Puddins, Jaok. A zany; a Merr}'> 
andraw; a buffoon; a clown. S.eo 
Hanswubst. 



^' A boffoon Is oftlled by every na- 
tion hy the name of thA dish they like 
best; in French, Jean PoUge, and in 
Knglish, Jack Pudding.''^ Guardian, 

His [Addiaon's] tone is never that cither of 
a Jack Pudding or of a cynic Jfocaii2cqr. 

Pdft A bold and impadent literoir 
quack, who figures in Sheridan s 
fKK% of " Tho CriUc." 

Puhaps not,— but what then? I may have 
•sen har picture, as i*t(^sayst • • • or fillcn 
in lore with her uom rumor. Sir W. Scott, 

Hm. RidcliA is, indeed, too lavish of her 
landscape*, and her readers have f-cqueut 
oeeaaion to Ikment that she did not fbllow tho 
example of Mr. i*<4^ia tho play, — "I open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awAil at- 
tention in tlie audience t it also marks tho 
tims, which It four o'clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of tho rising sun, and 
a great deal ahoat gliding the eastern heinl- 
sphere.** Jhadop, 

Pum'ble-ohdbk, Unole. A charac- 
ter in Dickens's " Great Expecta- 
tions,*' who bullied Pip — the hero 
of the story — when ho was a poor 
boy, and fawned on him when bo had 
a prospect of becoming rich. He is 
noted fur saying, "" Mignt I, Mr. Pip, 
— May I, — " {Bciticet^ shake hands). 

Pnndh, or PttnolL^*nello. A hu- 
moroas character in a species of pup- 
pet-show exhibited on the Italian 
fltage and in the streets of European 
cities. In person he is short and iat, 
with an enormous hump on his back, 
a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. His dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a large 
upper garment of the same material, 
with wide sleeves, fastened ¥nth a 
black leather belt or hair cord. This 
upper garment is sprinkled over with 
hearts of red cloth, and is trimmed 
round the bottom with a firinge. 
Aroimd his neck he wears a linen 
ruffle, and on his head a tall, three- 



pointed cap terminating la a red 
tuft. The modem puppet-show of 
" Punch and Judy '* embodies a 
domestic tragedy, ibllowcd by a su- 
pernatural retriSutiou, the wholo of 
which is treated in a broadly farcical 
manner. 

M£f The name Punch, or Pttochittolle, 
is supposed to be a corruption of PoUct" 
nellOy or PideineUoy which, in turn, ac- 
COTding to Gallani in his *■'• Voeabolario 
del Di&letto Napoletano,*' was derived 
from Pttccio d'AnitUoy a peasant, Trhoso 
huroorous occentriciUes were, in the 
seventeenth century, transferred to tho 
Neapolitan stage, wliere he has contin- 
ued to Im the medium of local and po- 
litical satire, and a fitrorite conventional 
character in the Italian exliibitions of 
/antoecini^ or puppet-Ahows. 

Pure, Simon. The name of a, Penn* 
svlvania Quaker in Mrs. Centlivrc's 
comedy, "A Bold Stroke for a Wife." 
Being* about to vi^^it London to at- 
tend the c[uarterly meeting of hia 
sect, his firiend, Aminadab Holdfast, 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Oba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stem man, 
who is guardian of Anne Lovely, a 
young lady worth £30,000. Colonel 
Feignwell,' another character in the 
same play, who is enamored of Miss 
Lovely and her handsome fortune, 
availing himself of an accidental dis- 
covery of Holdfast*s letter and of its 
contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expect^ visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim's hotise, is treated as an impos- 
tor, and is obliged to depart in order 
to hunt up witnesses who can testify 
to his identity. Meantime, Feigpn- 
well succeeds in getting iVom Prim a 
written and unconditional ccmsent to 
his marriage witli Anne. No sooner 
has he obtained possession of the 
document, than Simon Pure re-ap- 
pears with his witnesses, and Prim 
discovers the trick that has been put 
upon him. 

I believe thst many who took the tmnble 
of thinking upon the Hublect were rather of 
the opinion th%t my ini^enious friend was tiM 
true, and not the fletitlous, .Simon /*m>v. 

SirW. Seatt 

Purgatory, St. Patriok's. See St. 
Patrick's Puroatokt. 
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Pnrltan, The FlAtonio. See Pla- 
tonic PURITAir. 

Furlten Oitj. A by-name some- 
times given to the city of Boston, 
Massacnusetts, in allusion to the 
character of its founders and inhab- 
itants. 

Purple lalaad. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
poem by Phineas Fletcher, published 
in 1G33 ; the Purple Island represent- 
ing the human body, and the poem 
bemg in great part a system of anat- 
omy. 

Poaa in Boots. fFr. Le Chat SoU^J] 
The hero of an old and popular nurs- 
ery tale of the same name, written 
by Perrault; a marvelously accom- 
plished cat, whoj by his ready wit 
and ingenious tncks, secures a for- 
tune ami a royal consort for his mas- 
ter, a penniless young miller, who 
passes under the name of the Mar- 
quis of Carabas. This story is taken 
uom the first of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con- 
Btantine procures his master a line 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nursery tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

Like Pvst in Boots, after the nupttaU of his 
master, Jackcymo only now caught min- 
nows and sticklebacks for hb own iimuse- 
mcnt. Sir £. Bulwer Uftton. 

Fys-maii-i^n. [Gr. UvyfiaMwv.'] ( Gr, 
<f Rom. Juytk.) 1. A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply m love with, 
that Venus, at his earnest petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belns. and kihg of 
T^, who slew his brother-in-law, 
SichiBus, — the husband of Dido, — 
for his riches. 

Pygmies. [Lat Pffffman, Gr. nvy- 
/xaiot.] (Gr. <f Rom. Myih.) A na- 
tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
whq dwelt on the banks of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de- 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

Pj^-la'ddfi. [Gr. HvAi^i,*.] {Gr. <f 



Rom. Jfyth.) A inend of Orestes, 
celebrated for the constancy of his 
affection. See Orestes. 

Yon seem to hare conoeiTcd, nar lord, that 
jon ond I were PyUule* and Orestes,— a 
second edition of Damon and I^thios, — 
Thcsenii and Fiiitbons, at the leaf t. Von act 
mistaken. Sir W. SeotL 

pyr'^-mus. [Gr. nvpo^of.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The lovor of ThisbCL 
.who. on account of her suppoeea 
death, stabbed Iiimself under a mul- 
berry-tree. Thisbe, afterward, lisd- 
ing the body of her lover, killed her- 
self on the same spot with the same 
weapon; and the fruit of the mnl- 
bcrry has ever since been as red as 
blood. See Thisbe. 



Tn Shakespeare's " Midsimimei** 
Night's Dream," he is Introduced as Oza 
of the ctiaractera in a burlesque inter- 
lude. 

Pyr'go-i>ol'l-iii'c6f (4). [Lat., tower- 
town-taker, from Gr. vvpyo^^ tower, 
in$Ai9, city, town, and vutav^ to con- 
quer, vanquish, vucrrHif, a victor.] 
The name of the hero — an extrava- 
gant blusterer — in Plautus's " Miles 
Gloriosus." 




If he is ahut oat from Nephelococcygia, he 
may take refkige In Lilliput. Jucottaqr. 

Pyr'rhl (plr'ri). . [Gr. niJ/lp«.] {Gr, 
(f Rom. Myth.) A daughter of £pi- 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deu- 
calion. See Deucalion. 

Pi^'rhus(plr'rus). [Gr. Dv/^po?.] {Gr. 
(f Rom. MyiJi.) A son of Acbilks 
and Deldamia, remarkable for his 
crueltv at the si^ of Troy. He 
was sfain at Delphi, at the reqruest of 
his own wife, by Orestes. X^alled 
also Neopioltmua'^ 

Ptth'i-^s. A friend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'thftn. [Gr. nw'tfwv.] ( Gr. ^ Rom* 
Mijik). A huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge of Deu- 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in- 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Qotidrttiii^et or Quadrilateral, 
The. A name given to four strong 
Austrian loitresses in northern Italy, 
whidi mutually support each other, 
and form a barrier that divides the 
north plain of the Po into two sec- 
tions. These fortresses bi% 1. Pes- 
diievu, on an island in the Mincio, 

' near the lake of Garda; 2. Man- 
tua, on the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 
4. Legnago; — the last two on the 
Adige. 

Quadruple AUianoe. (Hist,) An al- 
liance between Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of ' Germany (Charles 
YI.|, and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the succession of the reigning 
families in^Great Britain and France, 
and settling the partition of the Span- 
ish monarchy. It was originatea by 
Great Britain and France, and was 
signed at Paris, July 7, 1718. The 
emperor acceded to it on the 22d of 
tbe same month, and the United 
Provinces on the 8th of February, 
1719. 

Qnaker City. A popular name of 
Philadelphia, which was planned and 
settled by William Peun, accompa- 
nied by a colony of English Friends. 



Poet. 1. A common des- 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1784- 
. ^849), an English poet of some note,, 
and a member of the aocie^ of 
Friends. 

8. A name often given to John 
Greenleaf Whittier (b. 1807), a mem- 
her of the society of Friends, and 
an eminent and peculiariy national 
American poet 

QuftrU, Pldlip. The hero of a work 
entitled *'The Hermit, or The Suf- 
ferings and Adventures of Philip 
Quafll, an Englishman." The atonr 

. is an imitation of ^* Robinson Crusoe,** 
with the substitution of an affection- 
ate ape or chimpanzee for Man Fri- 
day. The book was first published 



in 1727, and haft been fjreqnently it- 
printed. 

Qutoi'ee (kwdsh'ee). A cant name 
given to any negro, or to the negro 
race ; — said to be derived fh)m Quas- 
si, or Quasha, a black man of Suri- 
nam, by whom the medicinal virtues 
of one snecies of the quassia plant 
were maao known to the Swedish nat- 
uralist Rolander, about the middle of 
the last centttiy. 

Quasimodo (kiOt'ze'ipo'do^ 84}. 

{Fr.] A foundling adopted by Frol- 
b, in Victor Hugo's ** Kotre-Dama 
de Paris; " a man of great stren^h, 
but a complete monster of defbrmihr, 
without one redeeming grace. The 
name is used popularly and generi- 
cally to designate any hideously de- 
formed man. 

Quatre-Fila-Aymon, lies (1ft ki'tr- 
fSz-i'mfia'). SftB Aymon. 

Queen City. A popular name of Cin- 
cinnati; — given to it when it was 
the undisputed commercial metropo- 
lis of the West. See Quesn or thb 
West. 

Queen 0iti7 of the Lakes. A name 
sometimes given to the ci^ of Buf- 
folo, New lork, from its position and 
importance. 

Queen Iiftbe. A na^c queen, rul- 
ing over the City of Flnchantments. 
in the story of **Beder, Prince oi 
Persia," in the "Arabian Niffhts* 
Entertainments." By her diabolic 
art, she transforms men into horses, 
mules, and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, turns her into a mare, and takes 
her to a distance; there she is re- 
stored to her own shape, and, by the 
assistance of her mother, turns the 
tables upon the young prince, and 
changes nim into an owl ; but, af^r- 
some adventures, he escapes their 
vengeance. 

49- "Queen Labe, with her lorers 
turned into various Miimato, reminds 
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'«M ttroBVlyof tt» Bomnfe dree; and 
I think it not at ail impo«8ible that Ore- 
dan tible ma/ hare penetrated into Per- 
bU." KeightUy. 

Quoan of Citiai. One of the names 
popularij given to Kome. See Sev- 
en-hilled City. 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James I., and the unfor- 
tunate queen of Bohemia. So en- 
gaging was her behavior, that in 
uie I^ovr Countries she was called the 
Queen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb^ she never de- 
parted from her dignity; and pov- 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object of admiratioii 
than before. 

^ueen of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-30), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to 
Mary of Modena, the second wife of 
James II. of England. " Her eyes," 
savs Noble, ** became eternal foun- 
tains of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contrihuted to lose.'* 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelzO- 
An appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- 
bors, its vaned and beautiful teen* 
eiy, and its commanding geograph- 
ical position, ranks first among all 
the islands of the West Indian group. 

Queen of the Bast. 1. A title as* 
Snmed by Zenobla. ^[aeen of Palmv- 
fa^ on the death of ner husband Odfe- 
natus (A. D. 287). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the 
lincient capital of S^a, the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and lon^ cele- 
brated as one of the firet cities of 
the East 

3. In modem time*, a name s<yme- 
times given to Batavia, in Java, cap- 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East. 

Queen of the Bastem Arohipel- 

' ago. A popular appellation of Java, 

one of the most beautiful and fertile 

blands 6f the East Ihdian group, and 



eommereiany the mesi Impoitnit^f 
them all. 

Queen of the ITorth. A name 
sometimes given to Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland. 

Queen of the West. A nftmd Mffii* 
timesgiven to Cincinnati. SeeQCKpr 
City. 

And this Song of the t^e. 

This grestuiK of mine. 
The windii and the biida shall ddtrer 

To the Queen of the West, 

J% her garleade d rc a e cd. 
On the benkB of the BeautiiU Birer. 

Queen Soheheresade. See Schs- 

HEREZADE, QUEEN. 

Quern-biter (kweni'b!t^er,4>. Aii^ 
mous sword of Hako I.* of Nomaj, 
Aumamed *' The Good." 

Otietii-hiter of Hahon the Good. 
wherewith at a atroke he hewed 

The millstone through and thrMBclL 
And Foot-braadthof Thoralf die 81 
Were neither ao broad nor so lonjc, 

N&r 10 tme. 



Que-u^bus, Equinoctial ofl Aii 
expression which occurs in Shake- 
speare's ** Twelfth Night " (a. ii., sc 
3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, " some 
glorious torrid zone lying beyond 
three o'clock in the morning.'' See 

PiGROOBOMITUS. 

Queux. See Kay, Sib. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant t6 Dr. 

Caius, in Shakespeare's ** Meny 

Wives of Windsor." 

The controTers^ haa been maintlined wUi 
great wanatht we leare it with the pmdcat 
Rflolution of Dame Quickly, •*We wiil net 
hum onr flngera, and seed nol, isdeed, lal " 

Edbk. Re9. 

S. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's ** King Henry the 
Fourth." 

Shakeepeare knew imnmcntbla fliiagri 
what men are, and what the world ia,iiid 
What men aim at theie, from the Dame Qmet^ 
of modem Eastcheap to the C waa r of anchmt 
Rome. CaHtk. 

Qullp. A hideous dwArf, full of feroe^ 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's ^ Old 
Curiosity Shop." 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter, in 

Shakespeare's ^ Midsummer-Night's 

Dream." 

^Thit . la indeed ** rtrf tragical mirfli," m 
Peter Qutnce^e plagr-bDI haa itt and we would 
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vIm fndt fbf iimiin 
ni«Qt to vvntun ou it «• long as he can pro- 
eon a voloiu* of th« SUtutM at Lara*. 

MaeoMlatf. 

CJ^nintesaenoe, Queen (kwint^es- 
enss; >V. pron. ki^'tw^sb^m', 62). 
A cliaracter in Rabelais' romance of 

. **■ Pantagruel ; " represented as ruling 
tyer the kingdom ol* Ent^ledue. See 

EUTKLiCCUUi. 

Quin'tos Fixleln. Th« title 6f a 
romance bv Jean Paul Friedrich 
lUchter, ancl the name of its prin- 

A«ipal character. 

FmncK like QMteM /Idelm hid "pvreii- 
idil flre-frtof joys, namely, emplojrnient*." 

CaHifh, 

Qnl-ri'iiue. [Let, iVoin ^nint, or 
cmis^ A Sabine word tignifying a 
I5»mir»um.] (Aom. AfytA.) A name 
given, after his deification, to Rom- 
uloa, the reputed founder of Rome. 
See Bom uLus. 

telawla (kd-eft'tfat, 56). Th6Mni«a8 



4e9 

i>M Q»uBOtey of ivhich name two 
derivations are given. See Don 
Quixote. 



Nevertheleea, noble R , eome in, and 
take your Mat here, betweea Annado and 
l/muada; for. in tme eourte^, in ffimvitj, In 
fiiutatitia smiling to Uiynelf, in courteous siuU- 
iug upon otbeiih in the goodly omature of 
wcUHibpareled ipeech, and the oommeada- 
tion or wise sentences, thou art nothing inflH 
lior to Uioae aooompUshed J>ons of Spain. 

Quixote, Don. See Don Quixote. 

Quix'^teof theNortlL. An anpella- 
tion sometimes bestowed upon Oharlei 
XII. of Sweden (1682->171t), on Ac- 
count of the rash impetuosity of his 
character. See Madman of tbs 

KORTR. 

Quo^m, Caleb. A parish cleilt, and 
a Jack-^t-all-tntdes, m Colman*s play 
entitled '' The Review, or Th6 Wags 
of Windsor." 



I had Hrora to b% Iherv, and I 
- like OiiW 



to keep my oath, and, 
** have a plaee al the re^ 



m 



reviewJ 
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Bftbfllais, The THngllBh. See Eng- 
lish Kabklais. 

Babelais, The Modem* See Mod- 
KKM Kabelais. 

Babioano (ri-be-k&^no).' The name 
of Argalia's 8teed in Bojardo'a ** Or- 
lando Innamorato." 

Balyj^t Aurora. A character in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of 
Byron's ** Don Juan." 

Baok'rent, Sir Con'dj^. A character 
m Miss Edgeworth's novel, "Castle 
Backrent 

TJke Sir Condv Eadtrmt in the tele, she 
[Madame d'Arblajr] sunrived her own wake, 
and overheard tiie judgment of posterity. 

Macauhtff. 



(rftg'nft-rok, 46). [Old 

Norse Ragnarohr, twilight of the 

gods.] {Scand. Mtfth.) The "last 

day," the period of the destruction 

of the universe, when the whole 

creation, mankind, giants, and gods, 

are to perish in a shower of fire and 

blood. Yidar and Yali alone will 

survive the general conflagration, 

and will reconstruct the universe on 

an imperishable basis. [Written also 

Ragnarock.] 

Bellei&le — little as Bellcia^e dreamt of it, in 
theM high enterprises — was ushering in a 
Ragnar&c^r Twilight of the Gods, wlilch, as 
** French Revolution, or Apotheosis of Sans- 
eulottism," is now wcdl known. Carlyle. 

Bailroad City. Indianapolis, the cap- 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some- 
times called by this name, as being 
the terminus of various railroads. 

Bail-Splitter, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), the sixteenth - president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
fanner. 

Bailway King, The. A title popu- 
larly given in England to Mr. George 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of the 
most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modem times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, jC100,000 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re- 



sided on the Continent, in companu 
lively narrow circumstaiicea. 

49^ " In 1839 he became cbainiuui of 
the York and North Midland Corpqra- 
tion, aod, by his indelhtigable SnOokt^ 
«Dd his shrewdness io matters of busi- 
ness, he soon gained an important and 
ioflueotial position as a xailwaf'^iAn. 
The shares In all the lines of whidr he 
was chairman went to a premium \ laige 
dividends were declared; shaie-holders 
and directors recognized bis power. — 
and thus he shortly found himself at the 
head of six hundred miles of railways, 
and of namerous new prcyecte by n^fS 
of which paper wealth could be created, 
as it were, at pleasure. He held in his 
own hands almost the entire administra*- 
tiTe power of the ctnopanies over wblck 
he presided ; he was chairman, boanl, 
mana^r, and all.. He was TOted praisea, 
testimonials, and surplus shares alike 
liberally ; and scarcely a word against 
bim could find a hearing. He was equal- 
ly popular outside the circle of xailvay 
proprietors. His ratertiiinment« were 
crowded ; and he went his round of virfly 
among the peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great autliority 
on railway questions in parliament, to 
which the burgesses of Sunderland had 
sent him. In the session of 1846, -when 



he was at the hei^t of his power, it w 
triumphantly said of him, thaA ^he 
walked quietly through parliament widi 
some sixteen railway bills under his ana.* 
But his reign was drawing rapidly to a 
close. The railway mania of 1845 was 
followed by a sudden reaction. Shales 
went down Caster than they had gona-it^ ; 
the holders of them hastened to sril, 
in order to aTOid payment of the caiis ; 
and the fortunes of many were uttody 
wrecked. The stockholders were an 
grieyoxusly enraged, and looked about 
them for a victim. At a rnilway mee^uff 
in York, some pertinent qontioiis were 
put to the Railway King. His teqpHes 
were not satisfiustory, and the quevtiqus 
were pushed home. Mr. Hudson becama 
confhsed. A committee of inveFtigation 
was appointed, nnd the gilded Idd of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. 
A howl of execration arose from his de- 
luded followers; and those who had 
bowed the lowest before 'hi;n during his 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when bt 
fell." SmikM. 

Balph. 1. An Independent derk, the 
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attendant of Hudibras, in Butler's 

celebrated burlesque poem. See 

HuDiBRAS. [Called also Ralpho.] 

Yet he rJohnson] waa himself under the 

trrumy of ncruplee as unieusouable as thoM 

. . «r . . VHaipho. MacMiaa. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly 

. 8i:q[>poeed to haunt printing-houses. 

BamlnaiSrobis (ri'me'ni'gro'be'). 
The name of one of the characters 
in Rabelais* romance of " Pantag- 
luel;** described as an old French 

: poet who was almost at death's-door. 
He is said to have been intended for 
Cretin, an author of high repute in 
his own day, though utterly neglect- 

. ed by posterity. 

Samsbottom, Mrs. The imaginary 
author of a celebrated series of lettera 
which appeared in the " John Buiy 
a London newspaper, commenced m 
182D. These letters were written bv 
the editor, Theodore Hook, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Smollett's 
Winifred Jenkins, managed by bad 
spellin.s; to excite the merriment usu- 
ally elicited by humorous writing. 

Bandom, Bod'#r-lok. The title of a 
novel by Smollett, and the name of 
its hero, a young Scotsman in quest 
of fortune, who at one time revels in 
prosperity, and at anoUier is plunged 
. into utter destitution. Although he 
is represented as having a dash of 
generosity and good -humor in his 
' character, he is equally consi)icuou3 
'. for reckless libertinism and mischief, 
i more prone to selfishness and re- 
venge than disposed to friendship or 
grantude. He borrows the monev, 
and wears the clothes, of his simple 
and kind-hearted adherent, Strap, by 

- whom he is rescued from starvmg, 
and whom he rewards b)r squander- 

- ing his substance, receiving his at- 
tendance as a servant, and beating 
him when the dice run against him. 

Sanger. 1. A young gentleman of 

the town, in W'vcherley's comedy of 

*' Love in a Wood." 

2. The leading character in Hoad- 

fey's comedy of "The Suspicious 

Husband.'* 
Ba'phft-el (coUoq, ra'fel). [Heb., 

remedy or physic of God, in aflusion 



to the cures lie performed on Sam 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryphal book 
of TobU as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to marry Sara, 
and how to drive away the wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him " the socia- 
ble spirit." and " the affable archan- 
gel," ana represents him as sent by 
God to Adam " to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know." See 

ASMODEUS. 

B&ph'ft-el of Cats. An epithet be- 
stowed upon Godefroi Mind (1768^ 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for his 
skill in painting cats. 
Bare Ben Jonson. A famous ap- 
pellation conferred upon Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637), the dramatic poet. It 
is said, that, soon after his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 
purpose of erecting a monument^ to 
his memory; but, the undertaking 
having advanced slowly, an eccentric 
Oxforashire squire took the oppor- 
tunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason ISrf. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, " rare Ben Jonson." 
Bashleigh (rash'll). A hypocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel of" Rob Roy; " one 
of the Obaldistone family. 
Ba'si-el. The name of an angel spok- 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 
Bas'se-l^s. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its hero, an imaginary prince 
of Abyssinia. 
Battlin, Jaok. A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett's " Adventures 
of Roderick Random." 
Ba'vens-wdbd. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " The Bride 
of Lammermoor ; " a Scottish rovalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 
Bawhead. In the popular superstition 
of former days, the name of a specter 
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or bugbear. [Called also Rawkead' 
OHd-hbody-bones.'] 

8«iTanti awe childrent sad keep them in 
nibjectfon, by telling them of Xatchead-and- 
Itoodf-bomu. loeke. 

In ahort. he became fhe burbear of eveir 
houaei and wu aa eiftctual in frifrhtening lit- 
fle children Into obedience and hysterics as 
the redoubtable Rawheod^md-bioodif-bmie* 
himael£ W.Irvino. 

Beason, Qoddeas of. A personifi- 
cation of those intellectual powers 
which distinguish man from tne rest 
of the animal creation ; deified in 1793 
by the revolutionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of worship 
for the divine beings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Kotre - Dame 
• should be converted into a Temple 
of Reason ; and a festival was insti- 
tuted for the first day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catholic ceremonies 
of Sunday. The first festival of this 
sort was held with great pomp on the 
10th of November. A young woman, 
the wife of Momoro, a well-known 
printer, represented the Goddess of 
Keason. She was dressed in white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders ; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique 
seat, entwined with ivj', and borne 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Bebeocs. A name assumed by the 
leader of the Rebeccaites, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas- 
perated by the heavy and vexatious 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire, and who after- 
ward committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and manufac- 
turing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as early as 
1839, but did not assume the shape 
of a S3rstem and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli- 
cation of the following passage in 



Gtnma (xxiv. 60): — "And they 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 
... let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which bate them.** The oup- 
tain of the rioters disguised himsdf 
in female apparel, as did his body- 

fuard, who were called his daughters, 
heir marches and attacks were al- 
ways made by night. The insurrec- 
tion was ultimatelv suppressed by the 
police and the mifitaiy. 

Bebeooa the Jewess. A meek bnt 
high-souled Hebrew maiden in Sii ' 

. Walter Scott's novel of " Ivanhoe," 
and the actual heroine of the stoiy. 
See RowENA. 

B6oonciliation Kormande, Ia (U 

ri'k6n/se'le^/se^i»' nor'mond', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or feigned, recon- 
ciliation.] {Fr, Uist.) A name given 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was efifected in the 
distracted Legislative Assemblv, on 
the 7th of July, 1792, by the kbM 
Lamourette, a native of Normandy- 
[Called also Le BaUer de Lamou- 
rette.] See LaSiourette's Kiss. 

Bed-coats. The name given by the 
Americans, in the Revolutionair 
War, to the British soldiery, in al- 
lusion to their scarlet uniibrm. 

Bed-cross Knight. A prominent char- 
acter in Spenser's "Faery Queen." 
To him was assigned the adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una's father was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy queen to solicit a cbampioo, 
and, at tne commencement oi ^e 
poem, is represented as accompany- 
mg the knight upon his expedition. 
Aner various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and com- 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
in other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

49~ The Red -cross Knight Is St 
George, the patron sidnt of England, u»d, 
in the obyious and general interpretation, 
typifies Holiness, or thoi perfection of the 
spiritual man in religion ; but, in a polit- 
ical and particalar sense, his adT«ntaie8 
are intended to shadow forth the historx 
of the Church of England. 
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like Ihe JMt-erom EMf^ ttiegr vxge their 

To lead in memoTable triumph h(nne 
Tmth, — tiieir immortal Una. Wwdnoorth, 

Bedeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the Kev. John Williams 
(1644-1729), a New England clergy- 
man who was made prisoner by the 
French and Indians m 1704, and ob- 
tained his freedom in 1706. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his experiences 
nnder the title of " The Kedeemed 
Captive." 

Bed'gfttintlet, Sir Edward Htig:h. 
One of the principal characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of the same 
name ; a political enthusiast and Jac- 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding the cause of the Pretender, 
and filially accompanies him into ex- 
He. He IS represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
4 terrific frown, which made distinct- 
ly visible the figure of a horseshoe, 
the fa^al mark of his race. 

Bed Man. [Fr. Homme RougeJ] 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and especially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele- 
ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 
to be a popular belief in France, that 
a mysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses. 
2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Bed Bepublioans. See Republi- 
cans, Red. 

Bed Biding^liood. See Little Red 

. RiDINO-HOOD. 

Bed Bose. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em- 
blem, a red rose. 

Beekie, Auld. See Auld Reekie. 

Be's^. An unnatural daughter of 
Lear, in Shakespeare^s 'tragedy of 
that name. See Lear. 

** Father I madam." laid the stranger; ''thejr 
think no more of uieir Ikther than Jfegan or 
QoneriL" Sir W. Scott, 



o (rlbi'yo,78). [It, kingdom.] A 
name given to Naples by way of 
^stinction among the Italian Stated. 
_ Are our wiser heads leaning towards alUanee 



with the Tapt aad the JBevm, or are Vbivy In- 
dining their ears to the orators of France and 
ICUon? Mn, Ltwa ("OeoiVe EUot **). 

Beign of Terror. {Fr.Hist.) A term 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and contiscation, in the time of 
the first Revolution, during which the 
country was under the swav of the 
actual terror inspired by the fero- 
cious measures of its goVemors, on 
which the;^ depended for the sup- 
port of their authority. It began af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 81, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
July 27, 1794. Thousands of persons 
were put to death during this short 
time. 

■ 

Be'xnua. In Roman legendary histo« 
ly, the twin brother of Romiilus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Ben'ard. A name given to a fox in 
fables or familiar tales and in poetr)'. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
German beast-epic ("Thier-cpos") 
entitled " Reinecke Fuchs,'* or " Rein- 
hard Fnchs,^* which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
regime^ originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first maide known through the 
medium of a Low German version in 
the fifteenth century. Written also 
Reynard.] 

49" This remarkable poem eontaiiis a 
humorous account of the adTentures of 
Benard the Fox at the court of King 
Nodel (the lioo); and it exhibits the 
cunning of the former, the means which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hypocrisy and lies 
by which he contrived to gain the fhvor 
of his sovereign, who loaded him with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long struggle between Benard and his 
uncle Isengrin, the wolf, who typifira the ' 
feudal baron, as Renard does the Church. 
Benard is swayed hy a constant impulse 
to deceive and victimiae *eTery body, 
whether friend or foe, but especially Isen- 
grin ; and, though the latter fk«quently 
reduces him to the greatest straita, he 
generally gets the better of it in the end. 

Benault (re-no'). . An aged, sangui- 
nary, and lustfiil conspirator in Ot- 
way*s " Venice Preserved." 
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lUMh man Indiilgw In Us peenlbr proMn- 
iIUm. ** Shed Uool enough," ciiee old Re- 
muUt. ** Be joak, he humane, be merciful," 
•ays fiuahe. SheiL 

Ban^ (rt|i.n&', 81). The title of a ro- 
mance by Francis Ren^, Viscount 
de Ch&teaubriand (176a-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in ^hoiii 
sociid maction, blended with a proud 
toora resulting from a consciousness 
of superior eenius. has produced a 
pecaliar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ben'tow-el, Mr. Jabeali. A " pre- 
cious" covenanting preacher men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
** Waverlej." See Gowkthhapple, 
Maistsr. 

Bepublio, Heir of the. See Heir 
OF THE Republic. 

Bepublicaii Queen. An appellation 

fiven to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
rederick I., king of Prussia, "a 
fiuned queen and lady in her day." 

Beirablieaiis, Black. A nickname 
given by the pro-slavery or " conserv- 
ative " party ia the United States to 
the members of the ** Republican " 
party, which was organized to pre- 
vent the introduction of slavery mto 
the national Territories, and to con- 
fine it to the States, where it had an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Bepublioans, Bed. A sobriquet 

fiven by the French to those who are 
ent upon maintaining extreme re- 
publican doctrines, even at the ex- 
pense of blood. 

Beaolute, The. A surname assnmed 
b^ John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo- 
gist and lexicographer. Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofemes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in " Love's Labor 's Lost," and in the 
character of Don Adriano de Armado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See infra, 1. 

Besolute Doctor. 1. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Durandus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. ^^ Resolute " is here used in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 
2. A title bestowed upon John 



Baconthorp, Baconderp, er Baeon 
(d. 1346), a distinguished mediaeval 
schoolman, on account of the leadi- 
uess and skill with which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Beatitutlon, Edict of. See Edict 
OF Restitutios. 

Beatorer of Pamasaua. [Sp. Res- 
tawador del Pamcuo.'] A title given 
by his admiring countiymen to Don 
Juan Melendez Yaldes (1754-1817), 
a very distinguished Spanish poet, 
who has had j^reat influence on the 
literature of his country. 

BeTlew, Breeches. See BBKBcaiES 
Review. 

Beview, My Oraadmother'a. See 
Grandmother's Review, Mt. 

Bej^-nal'do. A servant to Polonios, 
in Shakespeare's *' Hamlet." 

Bftyn'ard. See Renard. 

Bhad'i-man'thuaCrad^-). [Gr.'Po^ 
fiai^^ofj {Or. (^ Rum, Mt^,) A 
son or Jupiter and Europa, brother 
of Minos, and king of Lycia. He 
was so renowned for his justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one of the tiiree judges in the under- 
world. 

Bhel (re'ft). [Or. 'Pei'a, Tea.] {Gr. 
4' nom. Myth.) Another name for 
Cybele. See Cybele. 

Bhe'BU8(reM* [Gr. 'Pi^aof.] ((Tr. ^ 
Rom. Mtfth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist- 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbed of his 
horses and killed, on the night of Ida 
arrival, by Diomed and Ulysses, who 
wished to prevent the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that Troy should never be 
taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Bho'dy, Iilttle (ro'dl). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

Bicciardetto(r^t-chaf-det'to, 102). A 
son ef Aymon^ and brother of Brada- 
mante, m Anosto's " Orlando Fnii- 



oso. 



M 



Big'dain Fiin'liiX-doa. 1. A char- 
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< acter in Heoiy Carey*8 play entitled 
^ Chrononhotonthologos. ' 

a. A nickname given by Sir 
Walter Scott to John Ballantvne 
(1776-1821), his friend and partner 

. in the publishinji; house of *'John 
Baliantyue & Company." Lockhart. 
Bays of him: *^Ue was a quick, 
active, intrepid little fellow; and in 
Boeietv so very lively and amusing, 
&o full of fun and merriment, such a 
thoroughly light-hearted droll, all 
OTer quaintness and humorous mim- 

* icTTf itnd moreover such a keen and 
skillful devotee to all manner of field- 
sports, from fox-hunting to badger- 
baiting inclusive, that it was no 

. irunder he should have made a fa- 
vorable impression on Scott." See 
Aluibouontephoscophornio. 

Bicolette (re'go'Ief). The name of 
a female character in Eugene Sue's 
" Mysteries of Paris." It has ac- 
quired a proverbial currency, and is 
used as a synonym of gristtU, 

Sim'tn^n. {^fyth.) A eod of the 
Syrians, generally thou^t to have 
been the same as iaoL See Baal. 

Him followed ffunmon, whose deliehtf^il Mat 
"Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Fhaiphart lucid streams. 

MitUm. 

Binaldo (re-n&lMo). TFr. Henaud, 
Lat. RinalduSf Beffinauha.'] 1. A 
famous warrior, violent, headstrong, 
and unscrupulous, but of great gal- 
lantry, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
Ta5so*8 ** Gerusalemme Liberata," 
Pulci's **Morgante Maggiore," Bo- 
jardo's " Orlando Innamorato," Ari- 
osto*s " Orlando Furioso," and other 
romantic tales of Italy and France. 
He was a son of the great Duke 
Aymon, and cousin to Orlando, and 
one of the most renowned of Charle- 
magne*s paladins. Having, in a trans- 
port of rage, killed Charlema^e's 
nephew Berthelot by a blow with a 
chess-board, he was, with all his 
family except his father, banished 
and outlawea. After various adven- 
tures and disasters, he went to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the 
emperor. Angelica, the lovelv infidel 
princess, fell madly in love with him; 



bat he oonld not endore her, and, 
while kings and nations were warring 
only for her, he turned a deaf ear to 
her prayers, and lett her to deplore 
her mirequited love. See Amgeuca, 
Akmida. 

We stare at a dragoon who has ktUed tiirca 
French cuirassiers as a prodigy t yet we read, 
without the leavt dintust, bow Oodf^y slew 
his thousands, and BmaUto his ton thousands; 

MaemUaif, 

2. Steward to the Countess of 
Rousillon, in Shakespeare's *^ All 's 
Well that Ends WeU." 

RiTiging Island. A name given to 
England, on account of the music of 
its many bells. 

4^ " From very early ages, England 
has been famous fbr its bells; so much 
so, that Britain was known even in Saxon 
times as * The Ringing Island. ' >* Lower. 

Bippaoh, Hans TOii. See Hans von 

RiPPACH. 

Bip Van Winkle. See Wikklb, 
Rip Van. 

Biquet with the Toft (re^ki). [Fr. 
Jiiquet a la Houppe.} A prince of 
surpassing ugliness, but of great wit 
ana good sense, upon whom a fairy 
bestowed the power of communicat- 
ing these gifts to the person he should 
love best. Becoming enamored of a 
very beautiful but excessively stupid 
princess of a neighboring country, he 
makes her, by the exercise o^ his 
power, altogether clever and charm- 
ing; while she, in return, and by the 
exercise of a like power bestowed 
upon her by the same fairy, makes 
him become the handsomest man in 
the world. 

Bobber Synod. ^ [Gr. Suvo^of knarpi' 
Ki}.] {Ecclesiastical JHtt.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a council 
convoked at Ephesus, by the em- 
peror Theodosius, in the year 449. 
The name was intended to signify 
that every thing was carried in it by 
fraud and violence ; but, as has been 
justly said, it would be eoually appli- 
cable to many councils ox subsequent 
times. 

Bobert the Devil. [Fr. Jiabert h IHa- 
bU.'\ 1.* The hero of an old French 
metrical romance of the thirteenth 
century, the same as Robert, first Duke 
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«f Nonncndy, who became an early 
object of legendaiy scandal. Having 
been given over to the Devil before 
birthflke ran a career of cruelties and 
Crimea ttn|»ralleled, till be was mi- 
raculously reclaimed, whereupon he 
did penance by living amou^ the 
dogs, became aiCexemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh- 
ter. It is thought in Normandy 
that his wandering ghost is doome'd 
to expiate his crimes until the day 
of ju<&ment In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into 'English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject 
' The opera of '* Kobert le Diable " was 
composed by Meyerbeer, in 1826. 

2. The same name was popularly 
given to Robert Francois Daraiens 
(1714-1757), noted for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XY. 

Bobin Blueatring. A nickname 

fivento Sir Robert Walpole (1676- 
745), by contemporary political op- 
ponents, in allusion to his blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter. 

Bobin des Boia (ro^b&n' di bw5, 62). 
[Fr.] In Grermany, a mysterious 
hunter of the forest (See Freit 
scHiJTZ.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue*s novels *' as a 
well-known mythical character whose 
name is employed bv French mothers 
to frighten their children." 

Bobin GkKxlfellow. See Goodfel- 
U)w, Robin. 

Bobin Gray. See Gbat, Auld 
Robin. 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out- 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
of many old ballads and tradition- 
axy stories, but of whose actual exist- 
ence little or no evidence can be dis- 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of Edward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually de- 
oribed as a yeoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Nottingham- 
shire. Of his followers, the most 



noted are Little John; his chaplain. 
Friar Tuck ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. All the popular legends ex- 
tol his personal courage, his gener- 
osity, his humanity, and his pkill In 
archery. His conduct in many re- 
spects resembled that of a feudal lord. 
He r<^bed the rich only, and gave 
freely to the poor, protecting the 
needy, and also the fair sex, whose 
wrongs he undertook to aveng:e. He 
was particularly fond of pilia^^g 
prelates. 

4^ The principal incidents of his his- 
tory are to be found in Stow, and in Kit- 
son's ^^ Robin Hood, a CoUectlon of all 
the Ancient Poems, 8ongt<, and Ballads 
now extant, relatina to that celebrated 
English Outlaw," 8to, London, 1796. 
Pr^xed to this collection are *■*■ Historical 
Anecdotes " of the life of Kobin Hood, an 
accumalationof all the notices respecUog 
the outlaw that the compiler's reading 
had discovered in manuscripts or printed 
books. Yarions and widely different hy- 
potheses have been advanced concerning 
Bobin Hood, and his claim to be eonrfd- 
ered a real historical personage. These 
are well stated, and are investigated with 
entire candor and much acuteness of 
criticism, in the elaborate Introduction 
to the fifth volume of the ** English and 
Scottish Ballads," edited by Professor 
Francis J. ChUd (Boston, 1867). 

Bat chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Xotim Bood and all his band. — 
Friar Tuck, with quarter-staff ana cowl. 
Old Scathelooke. with his surly seowl. 
Maid Marian, iur as ivoiy bone. 
Scarlet, sad Mutch, and Little John. 

Sir W.ScotL 

The Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Marquis of Granby, hare 
flourished upon sign-posts, and have ftdcd 
therei so have their compeers. Prince Eugene 
and Prince Ferdinand. Rodney and Nelson 
are fading, and the time is not fiir distant 
when Wellington also will have had his day. 
But while England shall be En^and, i?o&tB 
Mood will be a popular name. StnUkeif. 

Bob'in-8on,jrack(-sn). A name used 
in the phrase, ** Before one could say 
Jack Robinson," — a saying to ex- 
press a very short time ; said by Grose 
to have originated from a xery vol- 
atile gentleman of that appellation 
who would call on his neighbors and 
be gone before his name could be an- 
nounced. Tlie following lines "from 
an old play" are elsewhere given as 
the original phrase : — 

**A warke it ys ss easie to be doone. 
As tya to saye, Jadbe ! roby» on.** 
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The expression haa been enroneoosly 
connected with one John Robinson 
(1727-1802), of Appleby, Westmore- 
land, who, in a surprisingly short 
time, rose from obscurity to wealth 
and power, becoming an influential 
member of parliament, secretary to 
the treasury, surveyor -general of 
His Majesty's woods and forests, &c. 

An operation in compcuriiKMi to tlie celerity 
of which a pig'a whisper is an age. and the 
pronunciation of the mystic words ^^Jack 
Jtabvuon'' a lUiB-lOBC task. Sola. 

Etobinson, Prosperity. See Pros- 
FEEaxY Robinson. 

Bobinson. Crusoe. See Crusoe, 

ROBIKSON. 

Robin the Devil. [Fr. Robert le 
Diable.'] Robert, the first Duke of 
Normandy ; — so sumamed *■*■ for his 
monstrous birth and behavior.'' See 

KOBERT THE DeVIL. 

Rob Boy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
A nickname popularly given to a cel- 
ebrated Highland freebooter, whose 
true name was Robert Macgregor, 
but who assumed that of Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry of the 
clan Macgregor by the Scottish par- 
liament, in 1662. He is the hero of 
Sir Walter Scott's novel entitled 
** Rob Roy." 

A fltmons man is Robin Hood, 
<■ The English ballad-singer's joy I 
And Scotland has a thief as nwdt 
An outlaw of as daring mood; 
She has her brave £66 Jioy ! 

Wordsworth. 

Brilliant and handsome though Feschierm 
be, Lord L'Estrange, like R<Ai Roy Macgregor, 
Is " on his native heath," and lias the decidea 
advantage over the foreigner. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Rod'Sr-l'iffo. A Venetian gentleman, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Othel- 
lo;'* represented as the dupe of lago. 

Bod'o-in5nt, or Bodomonte (r6d-o- 
m6n't4). [That is, one who rolls 
away mountains, from Prov. It. roda- 
re, to roll away or forward, from Lat 
rotfi^ a wheel, and It. monte^ Lat. 
won*, a mountain.] A famous Moor- 
ish hero in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato " and Ariosto's " Orlando 
Furioso;" represented as a king of 
Algiers, and the bravest, fiercest, 
and wildest of all warriors. His 
name is generally used to stigmatize 



a boaster, and from it we derive the 

word tvdomorUade* 

He vapored; but, being pretty sharply ad- 
monished, he quickly became mild andcaUn, 

— a posture ill becoming such a Rodotnont. 

Sir T. Herbert, 

Boe, Biohard. A merely nominiil 
defendant in actions of ejectment: 
usualij'^ coupled with the name of 
John 2)o€. See Doe, John. 

We need hardly say, therefore, that, in the 
present mstancc, M. P4rier is merely a i^icA- 
ard ^oe, — that his name is used for the sole 
purpose of bringing Macchiavelli into court 

— and that he will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

< Jfacontay. 

Bo-ge'ro(9). 1. See Ruggiero. 
2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

Bois Faineants, lies. See Fai- 
neants, Les Rois. 

Boister Doister, Balph. The sub- 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Eolftnd. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, warden of the marcnes of 
Brittanv, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Roncesvalles, 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear of 
Charlemagne's army was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its return 
from a successful expedition into 
Spain, — a circumstance which has 
been magnified by poets and roman- 
cers into a " dolorous rout " of Charle- 
magne ^* with all his peerage." See 
Orlando and Row^land. [Written 
also Rowland and Orlando.] 

49" According to Pulci, Charlemagne's 
warriors were decoyed into the pass of 
RoDcesralles, where they were set upon 
by three armies of the Saracens, while 
Charlemagne himself remained at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few miles distant, 
whither he had come to receive prom- 
ised tribute from Marsiglio, or Marsilius, 
the Saracen king. The French knights, 
performed prodigies of valor, but the bat- 
tle went against them. Roland was acci- 
dentally, but fatally, wounded by his 
friend Oliver, who had himself received a 
death-blow, and was blinded with his own 
blQod. Roland now sounded his marvel- 
ous horn, which was to give Gharle- 
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wugM notlee of hlf peril, and with saeh 
force, that, ai the third bliwt, it broke in 
two. Orer all the uotue of the battle, the 
horn was heard as if it bad been a Tmce 
from the other world. Birds foil dead at 
the sound, and the whole Saracen army 
drew back in terror, while Charlemagne 
heard it at St. Jean Pied de Port, and 
understood at once that he was the Tictim 
of treachery. It is also recorded that 
Roland, wishing to prevent his wonder- 
fhl sword Durandal (see Du&andal) from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, 
smote it upon a rock near him, making 
a monstrous fissure therein (the cele- 
brated '* Brdcbe de Roland," a deep de- 
file in the crest of the Pyrenees from 200 
to 300 feet in width, between precid^us 
rocks rising to a height of from 900 to 
flOO fiset), while the Kword remained un- 
ii^nred. See Mabsiouo. 

Oh tor one blast of that dread horn. 
On FontaraUan echoes borne. 

Which to King Charles did come. 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and Deer, 

On Runceavalles diedf Sir W. SeoU. 

Then would I seek the Fyrenean breach 
Which Roland clove with huge two-handed 

■way, 
And to the enormous labor left his name, 
Where unremitting ftotta the rocky crescent 
bleach. Wordaworih. 

Bol^d of the Army. [Fr. Roland 
d'Arniee.^ A sobriquet of Louis 
Vincent Joseph Le Blond, Comte de 
Saint IliUire (1766-1809), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
and chivalrous conduct. 

Boman jL-ghillds. A surname of 
Siciuins 'Dentatus (405 b. c), be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
braverj'. 

Bo'me-o. In Shakespeare's tragedy 
of "Romeo and Juliet." a son of 
Montague, in love witli Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Between the 
two houses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a dcadfy feud. 

Bom'u-lu8. In the legendary history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia. He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed ashore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep- 
herd, and finally became the founder 
and first king of Rome. After a reign 
of thirty-seven j'ears, he was sudden- 
ly earned off to' heaven by his father 



Mars, as he was reviewmg Hat peo- 
ple near the marsh of Capra, and 
was thenceforth worshiped under the 
name of Qmrimu, Another form of 
the tradition represents Komulus as 
a tyrant, and relates that the senators, 
discontented with his oppressive rule, 
murdered him during the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his bodv, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces undtf 
their robes. 

Bon. . The name of Arthnr*8 lance, 
which was " hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter." See Phidwin- [Writ- 
ten also Rone.] 

BoncesvaUes, Battle of f ron'se-val'- 
less, or rfin-thes-vil'yes). See Ro- 
land, Marsiglio. 

Bondibilis (ron-dib^-lis; Fr. pron. 
r5i^/de^be'le', 62). A physician con- 
sulted by Panurge, in Rabelais* ro- 
mance of " Pantagmel." See Pa- 
nurge. 

Bopemaker, The Beautiftil. [Fr. , 
La Belle Cordiere.'] A sobriquet 

f'lven to Louise Lab4 (1526-1566), a 
rench poetess who wrote in three 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished for her extraordiuaiy 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married Ennemond Perrin, a rich 
merchant, and a rope manufacturer. 

A 



cant 



name 



Bdp'er, Mistress, 
given in the British navy to the 
" Royal Marines." 

Boque Guinart (ro^kft ge-naft'). A 
famous freebooter introduced bj^. Cer- 
vantes into " Don Quixote." Bus true 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of roubers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when " Don Quixote" 
was w/itten. 

Bo9'&-lInd. 1. The luetic name of 
a youthful mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beaaty, 
and as occupying a position of honor 
and dignitv, tliough her narenta^, 
was humble. In the " Shepherd's 
Calendar," he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the " Faery 
Queen," — where she is undoubtedly 
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fetended by Mirabel, — he retaliates 
it Her real name was long unknown ; 
but within a few years it has been 
proved that she was Rose Daniel, 
sister of Samuel Daniel, the poet, and 
that she married John Florio (see Don 
Adriano de Arm ado, and Holo- 
PERNEs, 3) in preference to Spenser. 
RoscUinde reads, anagrammatically, 
Hose Daniel ; for, according to Cam- 
den, " a letter may be doubled, re- 
JRted, or contrariwise, if the sense 
&U aptly;" we thus get rid of the 
rednndaJiit e, and have a perfect ana- 
gram. 

2. A danghter of the exiled duke, 
in Shakespeare^s " As You Like It." 

49* " Rosalind . . . has vivacity and 
irit enough to captivate those who like a 
woman of apirit ; and yet with this there 
is tu t erw o v c n m much womanly tender- 
mn and delicacy, she is, in her gayest 
moods, so truly, sometimes so touchingly, 
feminine, that she wins more admirers 
than she daxdes." R. G. White. 

Bof^line, or Bof'^Hne. 1. A lady 
attending on the princess of France, 
in Shakespeare's " Love's Labor *s 
Lost" 

2. A scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
«itertained a dreamy and fanciful 
passion before he fell in love with 
JuUet, who was in every respect her 
opposite. See Romeo. 

Eosamond, Fair. See Fair Rosa- 

HOND. 

Bo'sen-crants (ro'zn-kr&nts). The 
name of a courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet" 

Bdsl-clear. A character in the 
"Mirror of Knighthood." See Don- 

ZEL DEL PhEBO. 

Bogl-phele. Princess of Armenia, a 
ladv of surpassing beauty, but insen- 
sible to the power of love, represented 
by Gower, in his " Confessio Aman- 
tis," as reduced to obedience to Cupid 
by a vision which befell her on a 
Hay-day ramble. 

Rosa, Man of. See Man of Ross. 

RoabiAn6, JuUe de (zhu'le' da 
roo'bln'yft', 34). The title of a novel 
by Henry Mackenzie, and the name 
of its heroine. 

Bough and Itoady. A sobriquet 



given to General Zachary Taylor 
(1790-1850), twelfth president of the 
United States, as expressive of prom- 
inent traits in his character. 

Bound Table. 1. A huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers. King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit. 
It was originally the property of 
Uther Pendragon, forwnom it wAs 
made by the sorcerer Merlin ; it 
afterward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the porti<m of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon- 
arch. It was said to have been mod- 
eled after one established by-Joseph 
of Arimathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Supper. Ever^ knight had his seat, 
with his ntCme inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats around it, in mem- 
ory of the thirteen apostles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest flame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju- 
das. According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty; and an empty 
place — called **^e perilous siege" 
or seat — was left for the sangreai. 

49- *' King Arthur stablished all his 
knights, and gave them lands that were 
not rich of land, and chaiged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and alway to 
flee treason. Also, by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar- 
thur, for evermore, and alway to do ladies, 
damosels, and gentlewomen succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no maa taka 
no battailes in a wrong quarrel for no 
law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Table, both old and young." 

Mofte d? Arthur. 



The more celebrated monbers of 
this order were, Meliadus, Ban, Bohort, 
Caradoc, Ryence, Pbaramond, Lancelot 
du Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector de 
Marys, BUomberis, Oaheris, Kay, Sagra- 
monr le Desirus, Morhault, Agravaine, 
Mordred, Dodynas le Saurage, DTuadam, 
Perceval, Galahad, Driam. Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wales, Tvain, Oaanna, Per- 
saunt of Inde (called '<of Inde,"nota8b«- 
ing an IndJaa, but from the color he wore. 
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n»m«ljr, dark blue), Torres, LaTalne, Oa> 
reUi, PeUeaa, Bmudiles, BodWere, Colgre- 
Tftooe, Ladyoas, Ironside, Lioaei, Lucan. 



_ This ancient order of knighthood 
was revived by Edward III. at Windsor, 
upon New-Yea&r's day, 1844, in order to 
dravr the best soldiers of Kurope into his 
iateiest, with a view to the recovery of 
France, which descended to him in right 
of his mother. A huge round table is 
still presAved in Winchester castle as 
the identical one around which King Ar- 
thur and his knight.^ were accustomed to 
sit. The tradition that it is such dates 
back to the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

**For hli own pert," he Mdd, "and In the 
land where he was bred, men would as Boon 
take for their mark King Arthur's Routul Ta- 
bUt which held sixty kn^hts azound It." 

Sir W. Scott. 

2. A similar table said by French 
and Italian romancers to have been 
constructed or instituted by Cbarle- 
maffne in imitation of that of King 
Aruur. 

Boustem (roos'tem). A famous half- 
mythical Persian hero, another Her- 
cules, who is said to have lived in 
the sixteenth century, and to have 
been a descendant of the celebrated 
Djamshid. Marvelous exploits arc 
ascribed to him, such as the killing 
of a thousand Tartars at one blow, 
the vanquishment of dragons and 
devils, the capture of whole cities, and 
the like. [Written also Rust am, 
Boustam, Rostam.] 

Bdw-e'n$. A Saxon princess, ward of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of" Ivanhoe," of which 
she is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the Jewess. 

Bdwl^nd. Another orthography of 
Roland^ one of the most famous of 
Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. To 
^ve one '* a Rowland for an Oliver" 
IS an old and proverbial expression 
used to signify the matching of one 
incredible lie with another. Oliver 
was also one of Charlemagne's pal- 
adins ; and the exploits of these re- 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu-' 
lously and equally extravagant by 
the old romancers. See Roland and 
Orlando. 



promise yon that he gnre my termagant 
imam a " quid pro quo,"— a Rowland for 



I vw.., 

kinsman 



his OUtwr, as ihe vulgar ttsf, dlodiog'te Oi 
two celebrated paladms of Kihaxitvaaarat. 

mrW. Scott. 

Bowl^nd, Childe. The hero of an 

old Scottish ballad, of which only a 

fragment has been preserved; the 

youngest brother of the fair Burd 

Helen, and the same as lUdand, or 

Orlando^ the famous paladin. Guided 

by Merlin, he uudertakes the perilous 

task of bringing back his sister from 

Elfland, whither she had been carried 

by the fairies. See Bukd Heles 

and Roland. 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower came. 

iQuoted by ShaL) 

B6^1ey, Thomas. The name of a 
fictitious priest of Bristol, pretended 
hy Chatterton to have lived in the 
reigns of Henr>' VI. and Edward IV., 
and to have written several remark- 
able poems, of which Chatterton him- 
self was really the author. 

Boyaliat Butoher. [Fr. Le Boudur 
Jioyaliste.^ A sobriquet given to 
Blaise de Montluc (1502-1527), a 
French captain distinguished for hii 
cruelties to the Protestants in ths 
time of Charles IX. 

Boyal Martyr. Charles I. of Eng- 
land, who was beheaded Jan. ^, 
1649, in pursuance of the sentence <^ 
death pronounced against him by the 
High Court of Justice, on the 27th 
of the same month. 

We are at a loss to conceiTe how the 



persons, who, on the fith of November, thank 
God for wonderfully conducting his serraat 
Kin"^ William, and for making ful oppotttioa 
fall before him until lie became our km; and 
TOvcmor, can, on the 9(Kh of Januaiy, coii- 
trivo to be afraid that the blood of tiie Rof^ 
Martyr may be visited on themselves nd 
their children I • JTaecmlBV. 

Boyal 'Prentice in the Art of Poe- 
try. A name given to himself by 
James I. of England, who wrote t 
great many miserable roundels, bal- 
lads, sonnets, and other pieces ^X 
verse. His first publication was a 
collection of poems, under the title 
of " The Essays of a Prentice in tha 
Divine Art of Poesy " (4to, 1584). , 

Boyal Psalmist. A designation ofi> 
en applied to King David, the reputed 
author of most of the compositiooi 
known as " The Psalms." 

Boz^I-nan'te. [Sp. RodnanU^ from 
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roctn, a small, jaded horse, a cart- 
horse, and anie^ before, formerly.] 
The name given by Don Quixote to 
his celebrated steed. 8ee Don 
Quixote. 

49-* *■' He next Tisited his horse, which, 
though he had more coruers thau a real 
(being as lean as Uounelia's, that tantum 
peUis et osm. /uity, neTertueless, iu his 
eye appeared infinitely preferable to Alex- 
aader's Buoepiudus, or the Cid's Bavieca. 
four days he coosomed in inyenting a 
name for this remarkable steed. . . . 
After having chosen, rejected, amended, 
tortured, and revolyed a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi- 
nante, — an appellation, in his opinion, 
lofty, sonorous, and expressive not only 
of his fbrmer, but likewise of his pres- 
ent, aitaation, which entitled him to the 
preference overall other horses under the 
■an. Cervantes^ lyans. 

In shoit, bid Bozinante change with Pega- 
sus, and you do no more thau Mr. Vane's 
letter held oat to Triplet. C. Readt. 

Bfibezahl (ru'bi-tsltl, 51, 70). The 
name of a famous spirit of Uie Rie- 
sengebirge in Germany, correspond- 
ing to the Puck of England. He is 
celebrated in innumerable sagas, bal- 
lads, and tales,^and represented under 
tiie various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &c. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incessant war with 
the proud and wielded. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Num- 
ber Nip. 

Bo«d aboondinff in gloomy valleys, intri- 
cate rock-labyrinths, haunts of sprite RUbe- 
tahli sources of the Elbe, and I know not 
what. Carlyle. 

Bfi'bl-odn. Tha ancient name of a 
email stream — thought to be the 
modem Pisatello — which formed the 
boundary between Italv and Cisal- 
mne Gaul. It is celcl)rated from 
Cssar^s having hesitated about cross- 
ing it with his army, and initiat- 
ing civil war, in the year 49 b. o. 
Hence, " to pass the Kubicon " has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an un- 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

B&'ohl-el. [Heb. ruchy air, and el, 

fod, or mighty one.] In the old 
ewish angelolbgy, the name of the 



angel who ruled the air and the 
winds. 

Budge, Bamaby. The title of a 
novel by Charles Dickens, and the 
name of its hero, a halt-witted lad 
whose companion is a knowing but 
evil-looking raven. 

There comes Poe, witli his raven, like Bar' 

naan Rudge, 
Three lifUis of hiin genius and two fifths sheer 

f^dge. • LowdL 

Budi«ep(ru'de-gef, 51,58, 64). The 
faithful squire of Chriemhild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
^ Nibelungen Lied." 

Buglbj^. A servant to Dr. Caius, in 
Shakespeare^s " Merrj' Wives of 
Windsor." 

* 

Buggiero (rood-ja'ro, 102). • A young' 
Saracen knight, born of Christian par- 
ents, who figures in Bojardo's *' Or- 
lando Innamorato," and in Ariosto's 
*' Orlando Furioso." In the latter 
poem, he falls in love with Brad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. After numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow es- 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes them marry; and 
from their union he derives the gen- 
ealogy of the house of Este. Kug- 
fiero'is noted for the possession of a 
ippogriif, or winged norse, and also 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen- 
dor of which, when suddenly dis- 
closed, struck with blindness and as- 
tonishment all eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too cheap a 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
nVrittenalsoRuggicri, Rogero, 
Kug'gero, Ruggeri.] 

Bump, The. {Eng, Hist) See 
Pride's Purge ; see also in/ra. 

Bumpelstilzohen (rdbm'pel-stilts'- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
nursery tale, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
originating in Hesse. 

49^ Rumpelstilzchen is a dwarf who 
spins straw into gold for a certftin miller's 
daughter,— a task enjoined upon her, 
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Ukdar penalty of death, by the king, 
whU| in tue wquel, niarnes her. la her 
dhttnae, tu«i iprl haul engajjed to give the 
litUif luaa her hnt child as a rewiud for 
the aerrioe he liad raaderul her; hat 
vhea the folfllUneut of the promiae waa 
ehuoied^ ahe grieved ao bitterlj and 
pleaded ao hard, that he gare her three 
days in which to find out hia name, 
telUog her, tluit, if ahe succeeded, she 
aliould keep the child. On the first and 
aeoond days, when be presented himself 
before her, she repeated all the namea 
she knew ; but at each one he said, " That 
is not mj name.-' Early on the third 
day, a meaaenger of the queen accident- 
ally aaw him in an ent-of-the-way place, 
where he lived, and ovesheard him ex- 
claim, "How glad I am that nobody 
knows my name It Rumpelstilachen ! " 
The queen, being told of this, was ready 
• Ibr him at his next appearance ; and hie 
was so chagrined at finding his secret* 
known as to destroy himself on the spot. 

Bump Parliament. {Enff. Hist.) A 
derisive epithet applied to a remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on the 
6th of ^U}', 1G59, after the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament summoned by 
Bichard Cromwell on the 27th of 
January, and dissolved by him on 
the 22u of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, simply, The Humj).] 

Bt&'pdrt, Knigrht. Formerly, and 
still in some of the villages ot north- 
cm Germany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, mask, and 
enormous flaxen wig, who, at Christ- 
mas time, receives from parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about ftom house to house, 
every where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
children, distributes to each a pres- 
ent. Like St. Nicholas, he is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret supervision 
over children ; but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty children, 
and thus answers to the English 
Sobin GoodfelioWj or HobgMn, The 



horseman in Hie Hay pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Bu- 
precht, or Rupert. 

Bush, Friar. See Fsiab Bush. 

Bussiaxi Byron. A name given bf 
his countrymen to Alexander Sei^ei- 
vitch Pushkin (17^9-1837), the most 
distinguished poet oi Russia in the 
present century. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 
genius of his jprototype, and, like 
him, to excel m vigor of imagery 
and impassioned sentiment. 

Bussian Mu-r&l/ {or m\x*rt'). A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloradowitch (1770-1820), distin- 
guished in the wars against Napo- 
leon, and accounted one of ih^ boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Russian generals of his time. 

Bye-house Plot. {Eng. Eisi.) The 
name given to an alleged conspincv 
to assassinate Charles 11. and his 
brother^ the Duke of York (after- 
ward James II.), at a place caBed 
Rye-house, between London and 
Newmarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is said to have been fms* 
trated by the king^s leaving New- 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

By'ence, Kin^:. A knight of fte 
Round Table, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many isles. He sent to 
King Arthur for his beard, to en- 
able nim, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom- 
flted, to purfle his* mantle. Meeting 
with an angry refusal, he entered 
Britain with a large army, to en- 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some accounts, 
married his daughter Guinever. 
[Written also Ryon.] 
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Babroor, lie Beau (1^ b5 sft'broP, 
43). See Haudsomx Swordsmak. 

Ctt-tni'n(. The vimn daughter of 
liocrine and Estrildas, thrown into 
the Severn (Lat. Sabrina) bv Guen- 
dolen, a divorced wife of Locrine. 
In Milton's *' Comus " and Fletcher's 
'^ Faithful Shepherdess," she is fabled 
to have been transformed into a riv- 
er-nymph, that her honor mi^t be 
preserved inviolate. See Locrine. 

To Ikshkm'a light tempttn, her veiy 
fhoufht was u dosed m, 
** Under the glassy, cool, tnunslncent waTe,** 

was the ear of SabriMa to the oomrades of 
Comue. Sir S. BuUoer LifUoH. 

Bagh'^-ria's^ [From Gr. voKxafi^ 
ciKxapoy^ sugar, like Melissa fK>m 
^Ai, honey.] A poetical name given 
by Waller (1605-1687) to the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, for whose 
hand he was an unsuccessful suitor. 

Fancy Saehariaaa beckoning and smiling 
from the upper window. Thackeray. 

Saored laland. An old name of 
Ireland; the same as Holy Jtland. 
See Holy Island, 1. 

Bacred "War. {Or. HiU.) 1. A 
war undertaken by the Arophicty- 
onic league — a council estaolished 
at a very early period for the man- 
agement of all afllairs relative to 
Greece — for the defense of Delphi 
against the Cirrheana. It began b. 
c. 595, and ended b. c. 587. 

2. A war instftuted by the Athe- 
nians for the purpose of restoring 
Delphi to the Phocians, from whom 
it had been taken by the Lacedee- 
monians. b. c. 448-447. 

3. A war in which the Phocians, 
who had seized Delphi, b. c. 357, 
were attacked and conquered by 
Philip of Macedon, as chief of the 
Amphictyonic league. This is the 
most celebrated ot the Sacred Wars. 

8ao'rI-pftnt» King. 1. King of Cir- 
cassia, and a lover of Angelica, in 
the poems of Bojardo and Ariosto. 
This la no new thing, said IKm Qnixole, 



nor is It dlillenlt to be done. WlCh the aaiM 
stratagem, Sacr^aant had hU steed stolen from 
under him by toat notorious thief BruneUo at 
the siege of Albracca. Cervantet, 2Wm«. 

2. A personage introduced bv Ales- 
sandro Tassoni (1565-1635), t^e Ital- 
ian poet, in his mock-heroic poem 
entitled '' Secchia Kapita,*' or '' The 
Rape of the Bucket;" represented 
as false, brave, noisv, and hectoring. 
The name is quoted as a synonym 
with vanity and braggart courage. 

Let us hunt up this Saer^pant^ let us beat 
him as we would the Devil. OrojuMii, IVaiu, 

BflDhrimnir (szft-rim^n^f). {Scand, 
Myth,) A boar whose flesh furnishes 
food for the banquets of Valhalla. 
Every day it is served up at table, 
and every day it is entirely renewed 
again. 

Saga (szi'gck). [From the same root 
as the £ng. $av.] {Scand, Myth,) 
The goddess of history. 

Sage of Hon^tit-oello. An appel- 
lation oflen given, in America, to 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), third 
president of the United States, from 
the name of his country-seat, and in 
allusion to his wise statesmanship 
and great political sagacit^*^. 

As from the grave where Henry sleeps. 

From Vernon's weeping-willow, 
And ttoxn the grassy pall which hidea 

The Sage orMontuxllOy 
8o from the leaf-strewn burial-etone 

Of Randolph's lowly dwelling, 
Virginia, o'er thy land of slaves 

A warning voioe is swelling. WhUHer, 

Sage of Samoa. See Samian Sage. 

Sag'it-t$-rj^. A famous imaginary 
monster introduced into the armies 
of the Trojans by the fabling writer, 
Guido da Colonna, whose work was 
translated by Lyd^ate. He is de- 
scribed as " a terrible archer, half 
man and half beast, who neighs like 
a horse, whose eves sparkle like fire, 
and strike dead like lightning." He 
is evidently the same as the archer- 
centaur, the sign Sagittarius in the 

zodiac. 

The dreadftil Saoittanf 
Appalls OUT numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforoement, or we perish alL SMk, 
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4^ Th« MMB* BUM is gifvn la ** Othel- 
lo " (a. i.f lie. 1 and S) to the residence of 
the military officers at the arsenal in Ven- 
toe, from the figure of an archer over the 
door. 

Sacnunour la Desirus (sag'ri-moor 
l\ji da^ze-roos')- A kni^nt of the 
Kound Table, who figures in " Lance- 
lot du Lac," " Morte d' Arthur/' and 
other old romances of chivaliy. 

Bailor TTIng. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon William iV. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen years of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, having parsed 
from the rank of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular promotion, and 
thence by a merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

St. Be&na. See Befana, La. 

St. Brandan, Island oL See IsLAin> 
OF St. Brandak. 

St. Ohristopher. A paint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendary writers place him in the 
third century, but critical historians 
reject him as imaginary, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac- 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lycia; but the 
"Legenda Aurea" (cap. 100) savs 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at. So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 
At length he entered the service of 
the Devil ; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida- 
tion and alarm bv the sight of an 
image of Christ, he lost all respect 
for hiin, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his Quest was vain; but he finally 
founa him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to carry across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
according to a late Latin hymn, the 
Bed Sea, — and whose weight kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himseLT to be Christ, and wrought a 



miracle to prore it. Christopher vifl 
convinced, embraced. Christianity, 
performed miracles himself, was 
martyred, canonized, and becaine an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
The sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection trom sickness, 
earthquakes, fire, or flood, for the 
rest of the day, and it was therefore 
carved and painted in huge ipnupat- 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Grermany. His body is said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain ; he hajs an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone atAstoiga, 
a shoulder at St. Peter*s in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many 
other relics, all enormous, at other 
places. The Greek church celebrates 
nis festival on the 9th of May ; the 
Koman Catholic, on the 25th of July. 

Like the ereat giant Chrittopher it standi 
Up<ni the brink of the tempestootis vhtc. 

Wading far out among the rocki iiad san4i. 
The night-o'ertaken mariner to save. 

LongfeUoWy The Zight-imm. 

St. Distaff. An ima^naiy saint to 
whom the 7th of January — the day 
after the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day— 
is consecrated in some localities. The 
Christmas holidays bein^ ended, the 
distaff and other industrious employ- 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled ^ Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fancies,'* Lond., 1657. 

** Partly worke and partly play 
Tou must on St. Jjiftqjgrs day; 
Give St. Diii^fM the right. 
Then give ClmBtmat-cport good night* 

St. FiL'o-]ne'n&. The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship commenced 
in the present century. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightingale, probably from its re- 
semblance to the Greek and Latin 
philomela^ a nightingale, and also 
because, in a picture by Sabatelli, St 
Filomena is represented as hovering 
over a group of the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 



In the year 1802, a grave ms 
found in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, by 
which were the remains of a glia vut 
that had held blood, the indicaUon of the 
burial-place of a martyr. The giave wu 
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elosed by tbrae tiks, on whkh wero the 
Ibllowiog wordd, painted ia red letters : 
LVMENA PAXTE CVMFI. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an- 
ohors, three diirts, a torch, and a pulm- 
* , brauch. The inscription was read by 
placing the first tile after the two oth- 
ers, thus, — '■'• Pax tecum Filomena," 
Peace be with thee, Fllumena ; and Filu- 
mena waa adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
choroh has given this title. It was sup- 
posed, that, in the haste of closing the 
graye, the tiles had been thus misplaced, 
lliereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a nun, were all severally visited by vis- 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the story of Diocletian's love for her, of 
her refusal, and subsequent martyrdom ; 
and explahned, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Fllu- 
mena, which she explained as a daughter 
of light ! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St. Filo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, 
. and, on the way, not only worked many 
mimeles on her adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own skeleton, and made her 
hair gprow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worked by this phantom 
saint, that a book printed at Paris in the 
year 1847 calls her " La Tkaumaturge 
du I9me Sidele,-" and she is by far the 
most fasliionable patroness in the Komish 
church. Norton. Yonge. 

St. George, Chevalier de. A name 
assumed by James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the elder Pretender. See 
Pretenders, The. 

St. Graal, or San'greftl. [Old Fr., 
holy grail; graaly ffi'eal^ grasal^ Pr. 
^azaL from Middle Lat. ^adalisy 
ffradaky as if from a Latm word 
crataiU, from crater, cratera, a cup.] 
A vessel made of a single precious 
stone (usually said to be an emerald), 
from which our Saviour was snpposea 
to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterward tilled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
inth "which he was pierced at the 
crucifixion; or, according to some 
accounts, it was the platter on which 
the paschal lamb was served at the 
last rassover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples. .It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea. 
It remained there many years, an 
object of pilgrimage and devotion; 



bnt at length it disappeared, one of 
«its keepers having violated the condi- 
tion of strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence- 
forth many knights - errant, particu- 
larly those* of the ilound Table, spent 
their lives in searching for it, and Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it. Various miraculous prop- 
erties are attributed to this disn, by 
the old romancers, such as the power 
of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it IS said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, and given in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guai^ed it in a temple - like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would bd 
borne away and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also nofy Grail] See Galahad, 
Sir, and Kihg Pecheur. 

A sinftil man, and unconfttsed. 
He took the SangreaVs holy quest, 
And, Blnmberinjc, saw the vision high, 
He might not yie v with wakinff eye. 

<^ W. Scott. 

St. Hilaire, Maroo de (mar^ko' du 
s6nt e'l^P, 62, 64). A pseudonym ot 
Emile Marc Uilaire, a French writer 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Saintme (s&n'ten', 62). A pseudonvm 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Boniiace 
(b. 1797), a popular French writer, 
author of '^ Picciola " and other well- 
known works. 

St Iie'^n. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero, a man who be- 
coines possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the power of re- 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 
gold, — acquisitions which only bring 
him misfortunes and much protracted 
misery. 

St. Nicholas. Th$ patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of Mym^ in L^^cia, and to have died 
in the year 826. Of his personal his- 
tory little or nothing is jknown with 
certainty. The young were univer- 
sally taught to revere him, and the 
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popalar fiction whidi refirMents him 
M the bearer of presents to children 
oa Christmas eve is well-known. He 
is the Santa Clous and the Kriss 
Kringh of the Dutch. [Written also 
Nicolas.] See Kriss Kbingle. 

4^ " St. Nicholas is said to have sup- 
plied three destitute maidens with mar- 
riage portions by secretly leaTiog money 
at th^r window^ and as his day oceuned 
Just before Christmas, he thus was made 
the purveyor of the gifts of the season to 
all children in Flanders and Holland, who 
put out their shoe or stocking in the 
eonfidenee ttiat Santa Klans, or Knecht 
Globes, as tiiey call him, wUl put in a 

E'le for good conduct before morning, 
other l^enl described the saint as 
having brought three murdered children 
to life again ; and this rendered him the 
jiatron of boys, especially school-boys." 

Yonge. 

St. Patriok'8, Bean ot See Dkan 
OF St. Patrick's. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory. The sub- 
ject and iocalttv of a legend long 
famous throughout Europe. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upou an islet 
in Lough Defg. Here bt Patrick 
was supposed to have made a cave, 
through which was a descent into 
Purgatory for the living sinner who 
was desirous of expiating his evil 
deeds while yet in the flesh. The 
punishments undergone were analo- 

fous to those described by Dante in 
is " Divina Commedia." The in- 
terest in this legend and locality 
tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to flx the popular notion of an 
intermediate state of existence. The 
story was made the subject of a ro- 
mance in the fourteenth century ; and, 
in Spain; in the seventeenth century, 
it was dramatized by Calderon. See 
OwAiN, Sir. 

4^ " Who has not heard of St. Pat- 
rick's Pui^tory, of its mysterious won- 
ders, and of the crowds of devotees who 
have for ages been attracted by ita re- 
puted sanctity ? There it stands, with its 
chapels and its toll-houses ; and thither 
repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, 
who would wash away at once, by a visit 
to these holy shores, the accumulated 
sins of their lives." Wright. 

St. Swith'in. Bishop of Winchester, 
and tutor to King Alfred, canonized 



by the Roman Catholic chTDN& Ht 
is said to have wroi^fat numy 
miracles, the most celebrated being 
a rain of forty days' continuance, by 
which he testified his displeasure at . 
an attempt of the monks to bury hnn 
in the chancel of the Hiinster, instead 
of the open church-yard, as he had 
directed. Hence the popular super- 
stition, that, if it rain on St. Swithm's 
day (July 15), it will rain for forty 
days thereafter. 

St. Tain'm$-n:3^. An Indian chief, 
who, in the United States, has be»i 
popmarly canonized as a saint, and 
adopted as the tutelary genius of 
one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany, or Tammenund (the name 
is variously written), w^as of Ac 
Delaware nation, and lived probably 
in the middle of the seventeentti cen- 
tury. He resided in the county 
which is now Delaware until he was 
of age, when he moved beyond tie 
AUegbanies, and settled on the banks 
of the Ohio. He became a chief 
sachem of his tribe, and, being always 
a friend of the whites, often restrained 
his warriors from deeds of violence. 
His rule was always discreet, and he 
endeavored to induce his followers to 
cultivate agriculture and the arts 
of peace, rather than those of wur. 
When he became old, be called a 
council to have a successor appointed; 
after which the residue of his life was 
spent in retirement ; and tradition 
relates that " young and old repaired 
4o his wigwam to hear him discourse 
wisdom." His great motto was^ 
*' Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for def^i^se." When and by 
whom he was first styled iSmnt, or 
by what whim he was' chosen to be 
the patron of the Democracy, does 
not appear. 

MSf "The Americans sometiaieB call 
their tutelar saint ' Tameody,' a corrup- 
tion of the name [Tammenund] of the re- 
nowned chief here introduced. There are 
many traditions which speak of the chair- 
acter and power of Tamenund.-* Cooper. 

Thia is the flret of May four shepherds and 
nymphs aie celebrating our glorious St. Tamr 
numy^B day. We '11 hear the song out, aad 
then join in the froUe, and chorus it o'er and 
o'er again. Thia day shall be devoted to joy 
and fgstivity. (M iAmar.^ PW- 
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fakhrat (sft^^rSt). {Mohammedan 
MytJi.) A sacred stone of which a 
single grain gives miraculous powers 
to the possessor. This stone is of an 
emerald color, and its reflected light 
is the caose of the tints of the sky. 
Upon- it rests Mount Caf. See Mount 
Cap. 

Balamaxica, Bachelor oil See Don 
Cherubim. 

S&-l5'ni-o. A fnend to Antonio and 
^assanio, in Shakespeare's " Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

S&'li-ri'no. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare's ** Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

Saa-mo'netLs. [6r. 2a\^A»iw«.l ( Gr, 
4' Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, son 
of i£olu8, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im- 
piety. He ordered sacriiSces to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck bv a thunderbolt, and 
punished in the infernal regions. 

It was to be the literaiy Salmonetta of the 
political Japiter. Sir E. Buboer Lutton. 

Salt Biver. An imaginary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 
{Cant, U. iS.] 

t^ " The phrase, * To row up Salt Rir- 
nr,' has its origin in the fact that there is a 
waaM stream of that name in Kentucky, 
the passage of which is made difficult and 
laborious as w«ll by its tortuous course as 
by the abundance of shallows and bar^ 
The real application of the phrase is m 
tbe unhappy wight who has the task of 
pTopelting the boat up the stream ; but, 
in political or slang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed «p." J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular synonym in the Unit- 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, party. The name 
involves an allusion to Uncle Sam^ 
^e common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dicky. See Dicky Sam. 

Bam, Uncle. See Uncle Sam. 

Samael (»i'mft-el). In the old Jewish 
demonologj', the prince of demons, 
who in the guise or a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 



that he is the angel of death, who is 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows. By some, he is identiiied 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race hu ever shown rach eapaUUtles of 
adaptation to Tanrtng soil and ciicumrtanccs 
ai the nefljo. Alike to them the inowi ot 
Canada, the hard, rocky land of New Eng- 
land, or the K>rgeous proftision of the South- 
ern Statca. Sambo and Cuffiey expand under 
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Harriet Beeeher Stowe. 



Samian Sage. An appellation be- 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584~ 
506 B. c. ), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, who, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ^* Romeo 
and Juuet.** 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominib 
Sampson. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth century before Christ; fa- 
mous for his wonderful strength, — 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriap:e with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistine, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton's magnificent clas- 
sical tragedy of " Samson Agonistes '* 
— that IS, Samson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sancho. See Panza, Sancho. 

Sanction, Pragmatio. See Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

Sand, Oeorge (joH sand, or zhofzh 
son, 62). A pseudonym of Madame 
Dudevant, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day (b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con- 
sequence of Mme. Dudevant's friend- 
ship for Julas Sandeau, a young stu- 
dent, conjointlv with whom she wrote 
her first novel, "Rose et Blanche," 
which was published (1832) with 
"Jules Sand" on the title-page as 
the author's name. 

San-dal'ph5n. In the Rabbinical sys- 
tem of angelology, one of three angels 
who receive the prayers of the Israel- 
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Hm vdA wesw dvwDs iroiii tib€ii&« 
Longfellow has made this Baperatition 
the subject of a beautiful po«m. 

Band'fdrd, Harry. One of the lead- 
ing characters in Thomas Day's pop- 
ular juvenile work entitled ^^ The 
Histoiy of Sandford and Merton." 

Now the poor cottefer hat . . . something 
of the pleasure which Sanc^ford and Merton 
felt wlien they had built and thatched their 
house, and then aat within It, Rftrelv proud 
and happy. A. K. B. Bond, 

Baia'gl^-iiidre. The sword of Brag- 
cntdochio, in Spenser's " Faeiy 
Queen." 

Bangrftdo, Doctor (sikn-^'iKo, 56). 
The name of a physician m Le Sage's 
noyel of " Gil Bias," who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage's contem- 
poraries, this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele- 
brated Helyetins. 

If this win not be sufficient, may we have 
identy of Sanoradot to pour in plenty of cold 
water till this terrible fermentation ia over! 

Stefne. 

I was obliged to send fat a physician, who 
teemed to lure been a disciple of Sanffrado ; 
for he seuoe left a drop of blood in my body. 

SmoUeU. 

The results were **lMid nights and much 
feverish agittttton ; " and the remedies were of 
the usual desperate Sangrado order. — bleed- 
ing two days in succession, leavinghim " al- 
most dead.** PtreyFUxgeraid, 

Bangreal. See St. Graal. 

Banta Gl4ua, or SlAus (Dutch pron. 
sin't& klowss). The Dutch name of 
St. Nidioias, See St. Nicholas. 

Bappho of Toulouse (saffo, too'- 
iooz'). A title given to Clemence 
Isaure (b. 1664), on account of a 
beautifcd ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

Bftr'&a-wft'tt. (Hindu Mffih.) The wife 
of Brahma, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also Se r is wat- 
te e.] 

8ar-nia'ti-$ (sar-ma'shl-l). The 
country of the Sarmatae,' a great 
Sla\'ic people of ancient times, dwell- 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is often used in modem 
poetiy as synonymous with Poland. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the boolc of Time! 
SamuUia fell unwept, without a crime { 



Food aol •fenenmsMMid, ft pHarias i^ 
Strength in her anna, nor merer in Imt woe. 

8ar-pe'd5n. [Gr. SopwiTSwi'.] ( Gr. f 
Rom, Myth,) A son of Jupiter, and 
kin^ of Lycia, who went into the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and was 
slain by Patroclus. 

8a't$2i. [Heb., an adyeisary; LaL 
Sat'OriMs.'] One of the names of 
tiie Devil, and that by which in the 
Bible, in poetr}', and in popular 
legends, he is often designated. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, lie war orig- 
inally an archangel, but revolted 
^m' God, together with one thifd 
of the host of heaven, on being re- 
quired to bow down and do reverence 
to Adam. He was thereupon ex- 
pelled from heaven, vanquished in 
Sattle by Michael and the other 
angels " who kept their first estate," 
and cast with all his crew into the 
ab^ss of hell. Satan is the most con- 
spicuous figure in Milton's sublime 
epic, the *^ Paradise Lost," and he 
figures also in the " Paradise £e- 
gained " of the same author. Those 
mediaeval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at the 
head of the fiftJi rank, which con- 
sisted of cozeners,, as ma^cians and 
witches. Wierus makes nim lead» 
of the opposition in the infernal em- 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con- 
sidered the sovereign. See Dsyn., 
The. 



" The I^endary Ssitan Is a Mug 
# wholly distinct ftom tiie theologieal Ln* 
cifer.' He is never ennobled by the lolkm 
dignity of the fallen angeL No traces of 
celestial origin are to be discovered m Ui 
brow. He is not a rebeliioas sson iriw 
was once clothed in radiance ; bat he is 
the flend. the enemy, eTil from all time 
past in nis very essence, foul and de- 
graded, cowardly and impuze: his nfe 
is oftenest impotent, nnless his ennniiif 
can assist his power. Equally dramatie 
and poetical is the part allotted to Batan 
in those ancient romances of religioii, 
' The LiTes of the Saints.' But in ths 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief in his might melts into the ideil 
of liis character. Airiidst clouds of infer* 
nal vapor he develops his fbrm, half ia 
allegory, and half with spiritual reality ; 
and his horns, his tail, bis saucer-eyes, 
his daws, his taunts, his wiles, his mit 
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tee, aU boMT wttneM to the ri«filtaBeotu 
jret contradietoiy fanprearions to which 
fcbe liagiolc^ut is compelled to jield." 

Paigrave. 

Ji9* " Milton has eareftilly marked !n 
his SUfctan the iotense selfishneflS) the 
alooiiol of ^p>ti8m, vhkh woald rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. To 
place this lost of self in opposition to 
dlsnial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would makef and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's 
particular ohject in the character of Sa- 
tan. But aronnd this chuacter he has 
throvm a stn^ularitj of daring, a gran- 
deur of BuflEBnukce, and a ruined splen- 
dor, wliieli constitute the very height of 
poetic sublimity." Coleridge. 

ktanio Sdiool. A name often given 
to a class of writers whose produc- 
tions are tfaoupht to be characterized 
by an impatience of all restraint, 
a dismast at the whole constitution 
of society, an impassioned and ex- 
travagant strain of sentimentality, 
and a presumptuous scorn of all 
moral rules, as well as of the holiest 
traths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his " Vision of Judgment," 
-was the first to use this degrading 
appellation. Of the writers who 
have been included under it, 'Bymiy 
Shelley, Moore, Bulwer, Bousseau, 
Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, and 
George Sand are the most prominent. 



"Immoral writers, . . . men of 

diseased hearts and depraved imagina- 
tions, who, forming a system of opi^ons 
to suit their own unhappy course of con- 
^Lnct, have rebelled against the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and, hat- 
ing tliat revealed religion which, with all 
their efforts and bravadoes, they are un- 
ahle entirely to disbelieve, labor to make 
others as miserable as themselves by in- 
ftcting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul. The school which they 
Ikawe set up may properly be called the 
JBatanie School; for, though their pro- 
ductions breathe the spirit of Belial in 
tiieir laseivionis parts, and the spirit of 
Jdoloch in their loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrors, which they do- 
ligfat to represent, they are more espe- 
cially cbatactexiaed by a Satanic spirit 
of pride and audacious impiety whi^h 
still betrays the wretched feeling of hope- 
wherewith it is allied/' Southey. 



This [•♦Werther'T and •* Ooetz von Ber- 
liehingen "... have produced incalculable 
ellbets, — which now, indeed, however some 



_ echo of Hum mtj Hagar in flie 
wrecks of our own MoMtrooper [Imitation of 
Sir Walter Scotfs " Lay ofthe Last Min- 
strel"] and SotaJite AAooIt, do at length all 
happily lie behind m. Carlyle. 

Sat'um. [Lat. SatumuSj cognate 
with sere^'e, to sow, acUor^ a planter.] 
(6V. ^ Ram. Myth,) The first king 
of lAtium, who came to Italy in the 
reign of James. He was afterward 
worshiped as the god of agriculture, 
and of civilization and social order. 
At a very early period he was identi- 
fied with the CroTios of the Greek?, 
anci hence was said to be the son of 
Ccelus and Terra, and the husband 
of Ops, or Cybele. He was de- 
tlironed and imprisoned by his brother 
Titan, but was set at liberty and re- 
instated in his rights by his son 
Jupiter, who, however, afterward de- 
posed him and divided his kingdom 
with Neptune and Pltito. Saturn 
fled to Italy, where his reign was so 
mild that men called it " ^e golden 
age." 

Sat'j^-rAne, Sir. A knight^ in Spen- 
ser's "Faeiy Queen," who helps 
Una escape from the sa^nrs who 
rescued her finm the lust of Archi- 
mago. 

And Mssion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satynme. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sat'^rg, or Sa'tyT§. [Gr. Sarvpot, 
Lat. Sat^pri.'] {Gr. ^ Sam. Miftk.) 
Woodland deities with horns, pointed 
ears, tails, and goat's feet. Tney are 
described as fond of wine and every 
^ kind of sensual pleasure. 

8ftun'd$r9, Clerk. The hero of a 
well-known Scottish ballad. 

Sftun'derf • Blohard. A feigned name 
under* which Dr. Franklin, in 1732, 
commenced the publication of an 
Almanac, commonly called ^* Poor 
Richard's Almanac," of which the 
distinguishing feature was a series of 
maxims of prudence and industry 
in the form of proverbs. 



"I endeavored to make it both 
entertaining and useftil. . . . And, ob- 
serving that it was generally read, scarce 
any neighborhood in the province being 
without it, I conridered it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common people, who bought scarcely 
any other books. I therefore filled all the 
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IKtlt tpMCt that ooenrred between the 

remarkable days in the calendar with 
proverbial Mntences, chiefly such a« in- 
culcated industry and frngolity as the 
means of procuring wealth, and thereby 
securing rirtue ; it being more di£9cult 
for a man in want to act always honestly, 
as, to use h«re one of those proTerb*, * It 
Is hard for an empty sack to stand up- 
right.' These proyerbs, which contained 
the wisdom of many ages and nations, I 
assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to tbe Almanac of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man 
to tbe people attending an auction. The 
bringing ail these scattered counsels thus 
Into a focus, enabled them to make great- 
er impresdon. The piece, being univer- 
tally approved, was copied in all the 
new8papcrs of the American continent : 
reprinted in Britain, on a large sheet or 
paper, to be stuck up in houses; two 
translations were made of it in France, 
aad great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among 
their poor parishioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it discouraged umless 
expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money 
which was observable for several years 
after its publication.'* 

FrankliH''s Autobiography. 

Baw'ney. A sportive designation ap- 

filied by the English to the Scotch, 
t is a corruption of Bandit^ the Scot- 
tish abbreviation of Alexander. 

I muse how any man can sar that the 
Scotch, aa a people, are dellcieiit in humor I 
"Why, Sawney hoc a humor of hli own so 
■tronK and irrepretsible that It bfokc out all 
the stronger in spite of worldly thrift, klxk- 
seaaion, entliy-etool, and lectures. 

Hartley Coleridge. 

Saxon Switzerland. A name com- 
monly given to the mountainous re- 
gion of the king<fbm of Saxonv south- 
east of Dresden. Although the scen- 
ery is highly pictorcgque, its moan- 
tains are of no great elevation, the 
highest not exceeding 2000 feet. 



" To readers of a touring habit, 
this Saxon country is perhaps well known. 
For the la«t half-century, it hns been 
growing more and more fkmous, under 
the name of ^ Saxon Switxerlnnd ' ( Shrh- 
thefie Srhweitz). instead of ' Mii^lan 
Hiflrhlandfl' (Maissnhehe Hnrhland). 
which it used to be called. A beautiful 
enou^rh and extremely rugged country ; 
interesting to the pi(*ture<«que mind. Be- 
ginii rising, in soft hills, on both sides of 
the BIbe, a few miles east of Dresden, as 



yonaaomd tbe river ; tillitriwa lntol||n| 
of wild character, getting ever wilder, ilttK 
riven into wondrous chasms and prtxA- 

Elces ; . . . torn and tumbled into atone 
kbyrinths, chasms, and winding rock 
walls, as few regions are. Osows pine- 
wood, to the topmoet height ; piae-tieea 
lar aloft look quietly dowa upon you, 
over sheer precipices, on your intricate 
path.'* Carlyle. 

So8Dv'o-lft. [Lat., diminutive of socb- 
ra, the left-handed.1 A surname <v 
sobriquet of Cains Mucins, a foVfii 
Homan patrician, who made his ftsj 
into the camp of King Porsena to 
kill him, and, on bis intentko bein| 
discovered, burned off his own nght 
hand, to show that he did not fear 
torture or death. 

Scan^dI-na'vi-&. The clansic name 
of the great peninsula of northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden nid 
Norway ; often used in modem poe- 
try. 

Soapino (sk&-pe'no), or Soa'pin (JV. 
pron. ski^pun', G2). [From It. tcvp- 
pinOy a sock, or short stocking.] 

1. A mask on the Italian sta^; 
represented as ar cunning and knansii 
servant of Gratiano, the loquaciooi 
and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moli^re^s comed/f 
^ Les Fourberies de Scapin.** 

Both were angry, and a war began. In whkk 
Frederick stooped to the part of Harpana, 
and Voltaire to that of Scapm. JfaeaShf^ 

Softr^mdiioli^ [Originally the namt 

of a celebrated Italian comc^an.] 

A military personage in the old Ital* 

ian comedy, derived from Spain, and 

dressed in the Spanish or Hispsoo- 

Neapolitan costume. His charadi^ 

is that of a great boaster and poltrooOf 

and in the end he always reoeim ft 

beating from Harlequin. Tbe ttt 

is used in a general way to Ftxgmaliiit 

a buffoon or braggadochio. 

Searamovch Is to have the honor of Ae iRV„ 
and now mnrchp* to the engagement on (hi 
shoulder of the philoeopher. Drgja^ 

Scarlet, "Will. One of the oompaniooi! 
of T?obin Hood, as appears from ai 

old ballad. ' 

••I hare heaxd talk of Robin Hood, 

Derry, derry, deny dtfWBf 

Ana of b»nye Little John. 

Of FrlHf Tuck, "nd Wm Sc<trtet, 

Btokcsby, and M^ld Marian. 
Hey down.** 
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Soarlet T^omon. In the controrer- 
sial writings of tbe Protestants, a 

• common designation of the chuix:h 
of Bome, intended to symbolize its 

- vices and corruptions. 'The allusion 

• is to the description contained in 
; Revtlation^ xvii., where it is said, 

that " the woman ... is that preat 
city which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth." 

0Ga£!lLe1d&ke. The name of one of 
" Bobin Hood^s followers. See Robin 
Hood. 

joh ehg reaade, Queen (she-he're- 
«ad'; /r. pron. shft'h^'rft'zftd'). 
The fictitious relater of the stories 
in the "Arabian Nights^ Entertain- 

• ments.'* The sultan of the Indies, 
exasperated by the infidelity of his 
wife, resolves to espouse a new sultana 
every evening, and to strangle her in 
the morning, to prevent the accidents 

. of the day. At length, Scheherezade, 
the daughter of the vizier, solicits the 
hand of this indulgelht bridegroom, 
interrupts the progress of these fre- 
quent and sanguinary nuptials, and 
saves her own life, by the relation of 
tales in which she awakens and sus- 
pends the sultan's curiosity night af- 
ter night, till he at length repents 
of his vow, and recalls it 

ToLj consider, eren the memory of the re- 
Aovned Schehei-exade, that emprcM of tale- 
Mien, could not preaerre every circumstance. 

Sir W. SootL 

If we may borrow another illustration fW>m 

QiMea S(Aekemadey we would compare the 

writers of this school to the jewelers who were 

. employed to complete the unfinished window 

of the palace of Aladdin. Jfticatileqf . 

fiohlemihl, Peter (shla'meel, 61). 
The title of a little work bv Chamis- 

- to (1781>18d8), and the name of its 
hero, a man who sells his shadow to 

. an old man in gray (the Devil) who 
meets him just after he has been dis- 

- appointed in an application for assist- 
ance to a nobleman. The name has 
become a by-word for any poor, silly, 

' and unlbrtunate fellow. 

Boholastio Doctor. An honorary 
title given by his admirers to An- 
iielm of Laon (b. 1117), a celebrated 
French theologian. 

Boo'gSn, John. A favorite buffoon 
of the court of Edward IV. A col- 



lection of his jests was published by 
the notorious Dr. Andrew Borde. 

8oo^-$ (sko'shl-ft). A modern Latui 
name of Scotland, often used by the 
poets. It was formerly, and tor a 
long time (some eay from the second 
to the tenth century), applied to Ire- 
landf which was sometimes called 
Scolta Magna^ or Majcry to distin- 
guish it from Scotia Minor ^ op Scot- 
land. Old historians derive the name 
from that of Scota, wife of a legend- 
ary king of Ireland. Venerable Bede 
says that Scotland bore the name of 
Caledonia until a. d. 258, when it 
was invaded by a tribe from Ireland, 
and called Scotia. 

Scottish Ho'garth. A title given to 
David Allan (1744-179C). whose skill 
as an artist lay in depicting the famil- 
iar and the humorous. 

Scottish Homer. A title given by 
his literary friends to William Wilkie 
(1721-1772), author of ** The Epigo- 
niad." 

Scottish Solomon. James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England. See 
Solomon of England, 2. 

Scottish Ten'i-^r§. A name given 

to Sir David Wilkie (1785-1841), a 

Scottish painter who ranks among 

the most celebrated masters of the 

Dutch school. 

The scales fell from his eyes on Tiewinc 
the sketches of a contemporary, ttie SeotHan 
reuMTs, aa Wilkie has been deserredly styled. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Scottish The-oc'rl-tus. A name 
often given to Allan Ramsay (1685- 
1758), a populy and eminently 
national Scottish poet. His " Gentfe 
Shepherd " is, perhaps, the finest 
dramatic pastoral in the language. 

Scourers. See Tityre Tua. 

Soonrge of Gkxl. [Gothic Godeguil, 
Lat. Flageffwn Dfi7\ A title often 
given to Attila, king of the Huns, 
and the most formidable of the in- 
vaders of the Roman empire. It is 
first found in the legend of St. Loup, 
written in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury by a priest of Troyes. 

49* " He was the son of Mnndsak, 
and, with his brother Bleda, ... at- 
tained, in A. D. 484, to the soTereignty of 
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an Ihi Borttifra tribM b tli m m fhB fton- 
tter of Gaul and the frontier of Ch^a. 
and to the command of an army of 500,000 
barbarians. In thi« poatttoUf partly from 
ilie real terror It lupired, partly from hU 
own enieaTora to invest himself, in the 
•yes of Christendom^ with the dreadful 
eharaeterof ttie predtoted Anticliristf and 
in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the inrincible attributes attendant on the 

Kasessor of the miracnlons sword of the 
ytliiaa goi of war, he gradually concen- 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
whole ancient world, which ultimately 
expressed itself by afllsing to his name 
the well-known epithet of ^ The Scourge 
of God.' The wOTd seems to have been 
used geanrally at the time to denote the 
barbarian inraders ; bnt it is not directly 
applied to AttUa in any author prior to 
the HuQgarian Chronicles, which first re- 
late the story of his reoeiriiur the name 
fh>m a hermit in Oaul. The earliest 
eontemporary approaches to it are in a 
passage in Isidore^s Chroniele speaking 
of the Huns as *■ Virga Dei^^ and in an 
Inscription at Aquilela, written a short 
time before the siege in 461, in which 
they are described as * imminentia 
peeeatorum Jlagella^ [the threatening 
scourges of sinners]." A. P. Stanley* 
Ihre (" Glossarium Suiogothicum," sub 
voce "Gisl") suggests that Godegesil — 
usually derived from Goth^ God, andg-en/, 
rod, whip, scourge — may probably come 
from the Gothic words Goth, God, and 
gesal., given, correspondiog to the Gr. 
0«tf<oroc, Lat. Deodatus,, a common title 
of the iLings and emperors who were At- 
tila^s contemporaries. The epithet would 
then oonrey no injurious meaning. 

SoouTgd of Frinoes. An appellation 
given to Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), 
an Italian author^ who distinguished 
himself as a satirist. 

Soramblins Goxfltnittee. A name 
l^iven to the ** patriots " of Ireland, 
m the Irish parliament, who were 
received into tavor by the Duke of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1755, and who 
signalized themselves for their rapac- 
ity in regard to the division of the 
surplus revenue. 

Borl-ble'rufl, Oomelius (9). The 
name of the father of Martinns Scrl- 
blerus; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Scrible- 
BU8, Martinus. 

Bort-ble'rus, Mar-ti'nu8.(9). A eel- 



ebratod penoiuige whoee imagmarf 

history is related in the aatirieal 
** Memoirs of the Kjctraordinaiy Life, 
Works, and Discoveries oit Martinus 
Scriblerus," usually published in 
Pope's works, but chiedy, if not 
wholly, written by Arbuthuot The 
design of this work, as stated by Pop«, 
is to ridicule ail the false tastes in 
learning, under the character of a 
man of capacity that had dipped into 
every art and science, but injudi- 
ciously in each. 

Bring a world-«elioolmMter (and, indeed, a 
Jfartmttf iScH&lenM, m we here find* more 
wsyi than one), this was not strange in lum. 

Borog'^n. A poor hack aathor cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in his *^ Descrip- 
tion of an Author's Bed-chamber.** 

OtwsT conld still die of hanger, i>«t Is 
speak orinnumersble Scrnffovufta CSc r oyye s *], 
whom ** the Muse found stacetehed bencatk s 
rag." VacrM^ 

Bomb. An amusing valet in Fsr- 
quhar*8 comedy, ^ The Beaux* Strat- 
agem.** 

Boyll^ [Gr. SicvAXa.] ( Gr. ^ JBom. 
M%fii.\ 1. A daughter of Nisos, 
who, ror love of Minos, cut from her 
father's head a p^urple lock, on the 
preservation of which his life depend- 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of Phorcus, cban^ 
by Circe, who was jealous of her, into 
afrightM sea-monster, and placed on 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Searoht Edward. A pseadonym 
under which Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774), an English metaphysician, 
published his " Light of Natore Pur- 
sued.'* 

Bearober, The. A surname or sobri- 

Juet given to Dr. Robert Fludd ( 1574- 
637), on account of his investiss- 
tions in medicine, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, &c. 

Searle, January. A pseudonym 
adopted by George Searle Phillips, s 
popular writer of the present day, 
author of ** The Gypsies of the Danes' 
Dike." 

Be-ba8t'i$n. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's ** Tempest." 
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S. A chanetnr in Shakespeare's 
** Twdfth Night." 

Be-oes'Bi-$ (sie-sesh^>(). A popular 
collective name applied to the States 
which attempted to secede from the 
AmerJcan Lnion, in 1860-61. The 
inhabitants re<^ved the caot name 
of '* The Secesh." 

Second Au-giia'tine. A title ^ven 
to St. Thomas Aquinas by his admir- 
ing scholars. See Akgelic Doctob. 

Sedley, AmfiHa. A marked figure in 
Thackeray's "Vanity Fair;" an un- 
personation of virtue without intellect. 
She is contrasted with Beck^ Sharp, 
who is an impersonation of intellect 
without virtue. The one has no 

' head, the other no heart. 

Spekers. A name oilginally given to 
the Quakers, or Friends, trom their 
seeking the truth. 

Self - denying Ordinsnoe. (Eng. 
Hist,) The name given to an act or 
resolution of the l^ng Parliament, 
passed Dec. 9, 1644, whereby the 
members bound themselves not to 
accept certain executive offices, par- 
ticuuirly commands in the army, xhe 
effect of this ordinance was the trans- 
ference of power, first in the army 
and then in the State, from the Pres- 
byterian to the Independent party. 

Belim. 1. The hero of Byron's "Bride 
of Abydos;" brought up as a son, 
but treated with great cruelty, by his 
uncle, the pasha Giaffer, who has 
secretly destroyed his own brother, 
Abdalfah, Selim's father, by poison. 
The discovery of the fondness of his 
beautiful daughter, Zuleikan. for her 
supposed broUier, fills Giaffer with 
nge and jealousy. He informs 
Zuleika, in the presence of Selim, of 
his intention to marry her immedi- 
atelv to Osmyn Bey ; but she volun- 
tarily gives a promise to Selim, in 
private, never to marry against his 
wishes. At his urgent request, she 
meets him at night in a favorite 
grotto in the harem gardens. He 
appears, not as a pasha's son, but as 
the chief of a band of pirates, informs 
her that he is not her brother, declares 
his love, and proposes that she should 
fly with him, and become the ' com- 



panion of his adventures and toils, 
the sharer of his joys and triumphs, 
when distant voices and flashing 
torches luinounce betrayal and pur- 
suit. Selim is shot while endeavor- 
ing to join his followers on the beach; 
but he dies not unrevenged, for Zu- 
leika cannot survive her lover, and 
Giatter is left in childless desolation. 

a. The hero of Moore's "Lalla 
Rookh." See Lalla Bookh. 

Sem'e-le. [Gr. 2<j*rfAi|.] ( Gr. f Rom, 
Myth.) A dau^ter of Cadmus and 
Thebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. 

Se'lnlr'l-mis. . [Gr. ScfifpafiK.] A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, wife and 
successor of Ninus. She built the 
walls of Babylon, was slain by her 
own son, Ninyas, and was turned, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mlr^mia of the la'orth. 1. A 
name often given to Margaret (1353- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar III., 
king of Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
father and of her son, his successor, 
she became queen of Denmark ; and, 
bv the death of her husband, Haco 
VlII., king of Norway, she succeeded 

. to the throne of that kingdom also. 
She then turned her arms against 
Albert, king of Sweden, who was un- 
popular with his subjects, defeated 
nim, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said to have pos- 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name Margaret] went 
to Norway with the daughter of Alexander 
m., whose bridal coat the lift of Sir Patrick 
Spens; and it . . . remained in Scandinaria 
to be the dreaded name of the Semiramiaof 
the Norths and was taicea as the equivalent of 
ABtrid and Ggotgard. Yongi, 

2. A title given to Catharine II., 
empress of Russia (172^1796)^ a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
who administered with great energy 
the internal affairs of the empire, 
while carrying on extensive and im- 
portant wars with other nations. Her 
sensuality was extreme, and she 
lived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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BentiT* Oaptoin. One of the mem- 
bers of the fictitious club under 
irhose auspices and superin'tendence 
the ** Spectator" was protiessedly is- 
sued. 

September Massaore. {Fr. Hut.) 
An indiscriminate slaughter of loyal- 
ists confined in the Abbaye and other 
prisons, which took place in Paris, 
{September 2-6, 1792, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Verdun. The 
number of victims was not less than 
1200, and by some is placed as high 
as 4000. 

Seraphio Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Se- 
raphicus.\ An appellation given to 
St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Roman Catholic di- 
vines. He was so called on account 
of the religious fervor of his style. 
Dante places him among the samts 
in his '^Paradise," and, in 1587, he 
was ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
His own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 
What do I care for the Doctor 5erqpAtc, 
With all his woidy chaffer aud traffic ? 

Longfellow. 

Serapbio Saint. An appellation be- 
stowed upon St. Fx^mcis d'Assisi 
(1182-1226), founder of the order of 
the Franciscans. " Of all the saints," 
says Dean Milman, " St. Francis was 
the most blameless and gentle." 

B8r'i-pi8. [Gr. SopdTrt?, Scpairic] 

{Myth.) An Egyptian deity, after- 
ward worshiped also in Greece and 
Home; at first a symbol of the Nile, 
and so of fertility'; later, an infernal 
god. 

Ber-ges'tus. One of the companions 
of JElneas; the reputed progenitor of 
the Sergian family at Rome. He 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in Sicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises's death, 
and commanded the ** Centaur," but 
ran upon the rocks, and with difR- 
• culty preserved the vessel and crew. 

Servant of the Servants of God. 
[Lat. Servtu Servorum Dei."] A style 



or appellation assumed by Pope Greg- 
ory 1. (544-604) in his letters, and 
retained by his successors. By ** the 
servants of God," the bishops are in- 
tended. 

Set'e-b08. A deity mentioned "in 
Shakespeare's "Teiinpest" as wor- 
shiped by Sycorax, the mother of 
Caliban. 

Hia art is of snch pcirer. 
It would control my dam's god Seiebot. 

Shak. 

49" Sh^espeare did not invent ijiiia 
Iklse god; he had found him in tiia 
travels of bis time, in which he Ss men- 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonians. — 
an eyidence, in addition to others, that 
Shakespeare had been reading books 9t 
American discovery before he wrote " Tha 
Tempest." 

The jpantt^ when they found themsdves 
fettered, roaied like buDs, and cried upoa 
SeteboM to help them. 

Eden*9 Hist, <if Trwau^ 

Seven asainst Thebes. {Gr, ^ 
Horn. Myth.) The leaders of an ex- 
pedition designed to place Polynices 
on the throne of Thebes, from which 
be had been driven by his brother 
Eteocles. (See Eteocles.) Their 
names were Adrastus, Amphiarans, 
Capaneus, Hippdmedon (Argives); 
Farthenopaeus (an Arcadian); Poly- 
nices (a Theban); Tydeus (an Ja>- 
lian). The expedition was a failure, 
as the chiefs were arrogant ana 
boastful, and despised signs sent by 
the gods; but a second expediticoi, 
conducted l)y their more pious sons, 
— the Epigoni^ — who acted in obe- 
dience to the will of heaven, was 
crowned with success. One of tha. 
noblest dramas of ^schylus is enti- 
tled " The Seven against Thebes.". 

Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. St. (jreorge, the patron saint 
of England; St. Denis, of France; 
St. James, of Spain ; St. Anthony, 
of Italy; St. Andrew, of Scotland; 
St. Patrick, of Ireland; and St Da- 
vid, of Wales. They are often al- 
luded to by old writers. " The Fa- 
mous History of the Seven Champi- 
ons of Christendom " is the work of 
Kichard Johnson, a ballad-maker of 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 
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Seven Cities, Island of. See Isl- 
and OP THs Sbven CrriBS. 

^eTon-liilled Oity. One of the 
names by which Rome has for man^ 
ages beeu designated. It was origi- 
nally built u]>oa seven hills, several of 
which have, in course of time, so far 
disappeared that they are now nardly 
recognizable. 

SeTon Sages. 1. See Seven Wise 
Mxn OP Greece. 

2. Characters in an ancient English 
ttetrical romance having this appel- 
lation for its title. 



A Tonng Roman prince having re- 
' jected improper advances made by his 

step - mother, the latter fklsely accases 
* him of having attempted to oflbr her 

violence, and persuades her husband to 
'order hLi death; bat the prioee^s in- 

Btructora, the Seven Sages, preserve his 

- lifo bj each telling the emperor, his fa- 
ther, on successive days, a story which as 
often induces him to delay the execu- 
tion, though each night the queen coun- 
tecacts the efleet they have produced by 
triting a stovy which changes her hus- 
baod's mind. At the end of seven days, 
the prince, who has all the while ab- 
stauMd teom speaking, in obedience to 
Inflwmation obtained by consulting the 
stars, tells a story which leads his fitther 

' to have the queen brought to Judgment 
and put to death. The romance of the 
Seven Sages is of great antiquity, and 
probably of Indian origin. Versions 
• exist in Arable, Hebrew, Qreek, Latin, 
French, German, and other languages. 
In Bnglish there are two metrical yer- 
sfons, and also one in the humble Ibrm 

- of a ohap-book, under the title of ^* The 
> Seven W^ise Masters." 

Sevexx Sleepers. According to a 
very widely diffused legend of early 
Christianity, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus, in the time of the Decian 
persecution, who, having fled to a 
certain cavern for refuge, and having 
been pursued, discovered, and walled 
in for a cruel death, were made to 
fsll asleep, and in that state were mi- 
nculonsly kept for almost two centu- 
ries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maximian, Malchus. 
Martinian, Denis, John, Serapion, ana 
Constantine. Their relics are said to 
have been conveyed to Marseilles in 
s huge stone coffin, which is still 



shown there in St. Victor's church. 
The church has canonised the Sewn 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 
27th of June to their memoiy. The 
Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
Sleepers, — deriving it probably from 
the same source as the Cturistian le- 
gend, — and declares that out of re- 
spect for them the sun altered his 
course twice a day tiiat he might 
shine into the cavern. 

49" '* By the Seven Sleepers are com- 
monly understood seven Christhtns of 
the third eentnry of our era who were 
put to death for the ikith of Jesus Christ. 
The event happened at EphesuSy^a Ada 
Minor, in the reign of the emperor De- 
cius. . . . More than two centuries after, 
. . . their bodiest having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the fidthf^. The IsgMid, 
in speaking ot their death, said, foik>w- 
ing the usual form, that they had &llen 
asleep in the Lord. The vulgar took oc- 
casion thence to say that these holy mar- 
tyrs were not dead ; that tiiey had been 
hid in the cavern, where they had Ikllen 
asleep ; and that they at last awoke, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 
Such is the origin of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. At Ephesus, the spot is 
still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog had accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retreat, 
he has been made to share the celebrity 
of his masters, and is Jkbled to have re- 
mained standing all the time they slept, 
without eating or drinking, being whol- 
ly occupied with guarding their persons. 
The Persians celebrate annually the feast 
of the Seven Sleepers, and their names 
are regarded as powerfU talismans 
against the decrees of &te. Their dog 
has not been forgotten; and, ft recom- 
pense him for his seal, he has been in- 
trusted with the care of letters missive 
and correspondences, and . admitted to 
Paradise with the ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of his son, with the 
ass of B<Uaam, with the ass upon which 
our Lord entered Jerusalem upon the 
Day of Palms, and with the mare upon 
which Mohammed mounted minculonriy 
to heaven." Remaud. 

TreBsnian'B ftllow haiH erer arerred, Oat 
to wake the earl were death, and Masters 
would wake the Seven Sleepen themselres, if 
he thought they slept not by regular ordinance 
of medicine. Sir W. ScatU 

Here, however, we gladly recall to mind 
that once we saw nim laugh; once only: per- 
haps it was the first and last time in lus Ufti 
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1 ft peal af InuMtTi ^ CB0V^ to 
I AwalMMd i£i»Scve» Sh^ert J CuriifU. 

**Who«T«r it M, has knocked three time*, 
•ad each one loud enough to wake the" — he 
had such a repugnance to the idea of vaUng 
the dead, that he stoMMd even then, with the 
wordfl upon hU tongue, and aaid, instead — 
* the iSeren Sieqpertr tu^i»»*^ 



Seven Wise Masters. 
Saoes, 2. 



See Seven 



I think he [Don Qnlzotel it one of the 
8eten Wiae Mattert, Ithought he 



ingbnt 



Pl«. 



t his knight-enrantnr, but i 
\ tibing can escape hfin: he 1 
man'a boat, and a finger in 



knew noth- 

/but now I see the 

has an oar in 

finger in ereiy man's 

C&rvanUtf TroM, 



Beren Wise Men of Greeoe. Fa- 
mous Greeks of the sixth century b. 
c, distinguished for their practical 
sajj^acitv and their wise maxims or 
principles of life. Their names are 
variously g[iven ; but those most gen- 
erally admitted to the honor are So- 
lon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give Ep- 
imenides), Cleobulus, and Thales. 
They were the authors of the cele- 
brated mottoes inscribed in later days 
m the Delphian temple : " Know thy- 
self" {SoUm)\ "Consider the end" 
{Chilo); "Know thy opportunity" 
\PiUacmy^ "Most men are bad" 
(Bias) ; " Nothing is impossible to 
industry " (Perian</er); "Avoid ex- 
cess " ( Cleobidus) ; " Suretyidiip is the 
precursor of ruin " ( Jlioks). 

Seven Wonders of the World. A 
name civen to seven very remark- 
able ODJects of the ancient world, 
which have been variously enumer- 
ated. The following classification is 
the one most generally received : 1. 
The Pyramids of Egypt; 2. The 
Pharos of Alexandria; 3. The walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon ; 4. 
The temple ot Diana at Ephcsus; 5. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias, at 
Olympia ; 6. The Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, at Halicamassus; 7. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seven Tears' War. (Ger. Hist.) A 
war carried on by two alliances, 
headed respectively by Austria ana 
Prussia, which commenced in 1756, 
and was brought to a close — with- 
out material advantages gained by 
any party — by the peace of Hu- 
bertsourg, Nov. 15, 1763. It is re- 
markable for the extraordinary cam- 



of Fredsrick fhe Gfeetylhi 
'rusftian king. 

Seyd. A fierce and revengeful pasha 
in Byron's poem of ** The Corsair." 
See GuLNARE, 1. 

But a scene ensoed like that in fhe hallcf 
Seyd. Sir W. SootL 

Sey'ton (^n). An officer attendiog 
Macbeth, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of this name. 

Bganarelle (sg&^n&^reP)- 1. The hero 
of Moliere's comedy, "Le Manage 
Forc^." He is represented as a hu- 
morist of fifty -three or four, who, 
having a mind to marry a fashionable 
youn^ woman, but feeling some in- 
stinctive doubts and scruples, con- 
sults several of his friends upon this 
momentous question. Beceiving no 
satisfactory counsel, and not much 
pleased with the proceedings of his 
oride elect, he at last determines to 
give up his engagenfent, but is cud- 
geled into compliance by the brother 
of his intended. 



The plot of this play is Ibunded 
on Ml adventure of the Count de Gram' 
mont, who, when leaving Bngland, was 
followed by the brothers of la b*lU Ham- 
ilton, who. with their hands on th» pom- 
mels of tlieir swords, asked him if he 
had not left something behind. *"' Trae,'* 
said the count, " I forgot to marry yonr 
Bister ; " and instantly went hack to re- 
pair his lapse of memory by maktog bar 
Countess de Orammoat. 

2. A simple-minded valet In Mo- 
li^re*8 *'Festin de Pierre," who is 
ever halting between the fear of be- 
ing drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
and the far deeper horror of abetting 
or witnessing his crimes. See Doa 
Juan. 

3. The same name occurs in sev- 
eral of MoU^re's other pUtys ("Le 
Cocu Imaginaire," ** L*Ecole des 
Maris," &c.), and is usually assigned 
to a bluff, willful, and domineering 
character. 

De Pradt answered by saying that . . . flw 
try was in the situation of the wilb ef 



Sganarelle in the fhrce, who onarrded with a 
itraneer for interfering with 'her hasbood 
when he was lieatlng her. Sir W. SeoU. 



Shac'^bac. See Barmecide, The. 

ShATton, Sir Fier'cle (2). A fantas- 
tical character in Sir Walter Scott's 
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* Voonsterr; ^' drawn in !mit«ti<m 
of the pedaintic courtiers of Queen 
£iuBttbech's reign, and wade to talk 
in the uiinatur^ and high-down style 
irhich Lylv Hindered lashionable by 
Ilia ^" Kup^ues.'* Ue tunis out' to be 
l^fmndson of one Overstitcli, u tailor. 

aohnMm*it] speech, Kke 5&* PiTcie 
•>cuphiiisUe «oqa«]ice, btwxujtA hiiu 
eveiy diHttt>*«' Macaulag. 

l^ialLeqpeare of Divines. An epi- 
thet sometimes applied to Jeremy- 
Taylor (1613-1667), one of the great- 
est* ornaments of the English pulpit. 
His c|£votional writings are cnarac- 
terizea by a fervid eloquence and an 
affluence and aptness of illustration 
that entitle them to the praise of 
helonsing to the loftiest and most 
aacrea description of poetrj'. **of 
which," as Heber remarks, "they 
only want what they cannot be said 
to tieed, the name and the metrical 
arrangement." 

Old ChiyacMrtom, best AiiKastine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
TIm yoanger Golden Lips or mines, 
TmjloTtttMSlUil'eapeartq/'IHviMa. 

JSiinerMii. 



r. A country justice, in Shake- 

_^ »8 "Merry Wi\'es of Windsor," 

and in the Second Part of "King 
Henry IV. ; " a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup- 
posed that this character was in- 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecotie, near 
Stratlbrd-upoh-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
youthtul misdemeanor. 

A nurse of this century is as wise mr jnsUee 
of the quoram wad ciisV«lomm in Sft€dlow'$ 
t&ae. Jktcauiay. 

Bkuax'dfy Captain. The uncle of 
' Tristram Shandy, in Sterne's novel 
of this name; the same as Uncle 
Toby. See Uncle Toby. 

"When Mr. Spnthey tskes tip his pen, he 
chengeH his nature as much as Cajptain Shandy 
vheu ho eirt on his swurd. Macaukty. 

Bhan'd^, Dinah. See Dinah, Aunt. 

81ian'd^» Mrs. Zaisabeth. The 
mother of Tristram Shandy, in 
Steme*s novel of tliis name. She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its very 
absence of individuality. 



Shan'dtj^, Tria^trfm. The nomiail 

hero of Sterne's novel, "The Lif^ 
and Opinions of lYistram Shandy, 
(ient." 

The author proceeds, with the most un- 
fteling prolixity, to give a minute detail of 
tite civil and common law, of the (Inidal insti- 
tutions, of tho urclutccture of churches and 
caetli!*, of sculpture nnU minting, of nUnstrels, 
of players, ot parish clerks, &c., ftc.i while 
poor Chaucer, like Tiristram bhimat/. can 
nardly be said to bo fUirl>- Ixirn, nithough hla 
Ufe has attained the sixe of half a volume. 

Sir W. Seott, 

Shan'dj^, "Walter. The name of 
Tristram Shandy's father, in Sterne's 
novel entitled "'The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandv, Gent." By 
reading antiquated boolcs he has got 
his head filled with absurd or idle 
fancies and theories ; but all his no- 
tions are thwarted, and tho exact 
opposite of what he wishes takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son's is 
crushed by the accoucheur who at- 
tends upon his wife. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names. Trismegistus 
he thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and Tristram the very 
worst; yet his pen accidentally gets 
christened Tristram. 

4^ **IIe [Steme] . . . suppoMtd in 
Mr. Sha; dv n unm of an artive and u)ot> 
aphTsioal, but at the same time a whim- 
fiicfti, cast of mind, Avhom too much and 
too uusceilaneous learainff had brought 
within a step or two of maune89, and who 
acted, in the ordinary affiilm of life, npon 
the absurd theories adopted by the ped- 
ants of past ages. Ha U fua«t admirabty 
cotttmsted with his wife, well described 
as a good lady of the poco'Cttratite school, 
who neither obstructed the progress of 
her husband's hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has reiidored clas- 
Elcnl,— nor could bo prerailed upon to 
spare him the least admiration for the 
grace and dexterity with which he man- 
aged it." i^ W, Scott, 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
teaching people to nve new names to old 
things, reminds ns of HWfer £A«tiir/y'a schema 
for cumpensatingthe loss of his son's nose by 
christening him Trismegistus. Jtocoatoy. 

Fofilish enoufth, too, was tho college tjitor'a 
surprise at WaUer ;SA<mr/u, how, though un- 
read in AristoUe,ho could nevertheless argue, 
and, not knowing the name of any dinlccUe 
tool, handled them ail to perftctlon. Lm-iyh, 
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Sharp* Baokj. A female sharper, 
who is a prominent character in 
Thacken7*8 ** Vanity Fair; " distin- 

fuished by her intriguing disposition, 
er selfishness, good-humor, energy, 
perseverance, cleverness, and utter 
. want of heart and moral principle. 
See Skdley, Amelia. 

With Becly Sharp, we think we eonld lie 
good, tf we haA fire toouautd « year. Bayne. 

GQiaplierd Kinga. [Called also Hyk- 
Mot, or Btfktos.] A name often given 
to a tribe of Arabian or Phoenician 
shepherds who are said to have in- 
vaded Lower Egypt about two thou- 
sand years b. c, and to have over- 
thrown the rei^niing dynasty. They 
maintained their authori^, according 
to some accounts, about two hundred 
and sixty years, when they were ex- 
pelled by the Egyptian rufers of Up- 
per Egypt. Some writers, however, 
wholly deny the existence of any 
such race or kings; others hold that 
the captive Jews, the descendants of 
Jacob, are intended by this designa- 
tion ; and various other theories have 
been advanced in explanation of this 
vexed question. 

Shepherd Iiord. Lord Henry Clif- 
ford (d. 1543), of the English house 
of Lancaster, and the hero of much 
legendary narration. To save him 
from the vengeance of the victorious 
York party, his mother put him in 
charge of a shepherd, to oe brought 
up as one of his own children. Af- 
terward, on the accession of Henry 
YIL (being then at the age of thirtjr- 
one years), he was restored to his 
birthright and possessions. In the 
"White Doe of Rylstone," Words- 
worth speaks of 

*' The fraclom flUiy 
Who lored the Shepherd Lord to meeft 
In his wanderings solitary.** 

Shepherd of Bajibury. The osten- 
sible author of a work entitled " The 
Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to judge 
of tne Changes of Weather, ground- 
ed on Forty Years' Experience, &c. 
By John Claridge, Shepherd," first 

?nblished in 1744, and reprinted in 
827. It is a work of great popular- 
ity among the English poor, and is 
attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 



thor of '* A Political Survey of M 
ain." It is mostly a cooapi' 
from "A Rational Survey < 
Weather," by John Pointer, 
of Slapton in Northamptonshire. 

Sheplierd of Saliabuiry Plain (t 
bur-I). The hero of a very poj 
tract having this name for its 
and written by Mrs. Hannah ~ 
distinguished for his homely 
and simple Christian piety. The * 
inal of tnis character was one 
Saunders, who, with his father, 
kept sheep upon Salisbury Plain 
a hundred years. 

Shepherd of the Oeean. A nam 

given by Spenser, in his poem, **" Ol 
nn Clout 's come Home a^^ain,** I 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, cef 
brated for his maritime expeditioa 
and discoveries. 

Shipton, Mother. See Mothx 
Shipton. 

Short-lived Administration. (En^ 
Hist.) A name popularly given t< 
an administration formed by tbi 
Hon. William Pulteney, which ex 
pired on the 12th of February, 1746 
two days after its partial formatioii 
[Called also, in derision, Ixm^-licei 
Administration.'] 

Bhuflebottom, AbeL Apseudonys 
of Robert Southey (1774-1843), un- 
der which he wrote several amatoi^ 
sonnets and elegies. 

Shylook. A sordid, avaricious, le- 
. vengeful Jew, in Shakespeare's '"'' Mer- 
chant of Venice." See Portia. 

Of course, not Lonis XTI. alone, but afl 
monarchs, might be justly pot to death in 
Carnot'sestimatton; because thcj are natunl< 
ly the olnectB of fear to their subjects; becaass 
we hate those we fear; and becaase, accordiof 
to the kindred auttiority of Siyloek, no man 
hates the thing he would not kllL 

SirW.Seelt 

Sioilian Veapera. {SUi-) A name 
given to a memorable massacre ei 
the French which began at Palsr- 
mo, in Sicily, March 30, 1282, at dtf 
hour of vespers on Easter Mondsrfi 
and extended throughout the island. 
Sicily was at this time subject to 
Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers had 
made themselves hateful to the Slcib 
ians. The result of the insurrectiol? 
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Ma, that the authority of Charles 
las completely overthrown, and the 
idanders placed themselves under the 
)tection of the king of Aragon. 

„ Man of the East. A name 
»pularl^ given to the Turkish em- 
which, under Soliman the Mag- 
icent (1495-1566), reached the 
irait of its prosperity, and has 
rer since steadily declined. At the 
jsent day, Turkey is mainly in- 
ibted for ifis existence to the sup- 
[)rt of foreign powers. 
49^ The expreaaion, "Sick Man," as 
ppplied to Turkey, originated with the 
l^peror Nichcdas of Russia. He is rep- 
eated to hare said to Sir Oeo^^ Sey- 
eoar, the British ehargi d'affaires^ in a 
mversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
Uth of January, 1844, " We have on our 
hands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
inuld be a great misfortune, I tell you 
ftuikly, if, one of these days, he should 
happen to die before the necessary ar- 
ffiikgements were all made. But this is 
Hot the time to speak to yon of that." 
Jhe coQYersation then broke off, but was 
lenewed on the 14th of the same month. 
When the emperor observed, " Turkey, in 
^e condition wliieh I have described, hOis 
wjr degrees fallen into such a state of de- 
ompitude, that, as I told you the other 
i^ht, eager as we all are for the pro- 
longed existence of the man (and that I 
•m as desirous as you can be for the con- 
^nuance of his life, I beg you to believe). 
he may suddenly die upon our hands." 
And again, at another interview, on the 
2l8t inst. : " I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
lOft not BO ei^er to determine what shall 
be done when the sick man dies, as I am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done upon that event taking place. 
• • • 1 repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying ; and we can never allow such an 
event to take us by surprise. We must 
come to some understanding." {Annual 
Register for 1863, p. 248, et sf.q.) The 
minutes of Sir George Seymour's conver- 
sations with the emperor having been laid 
before parliament by the English ministry 
in the course of the debates that imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
H&inst Russia, the expressive appella- 
tion, "Sick Man of the East," was 
caught up and circulated by the press, 
till it has become an established national 
sobriquet. 

Bid'ro-phel. A poetical name given 
by Butler, in his " Hudibras," to Wil- 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrologer 



of the seventeenth century. Some, 
however, have supposed that under 
this name Butler intended to refer to 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, 
and a member of the Royal Society, 
who constantly affirmed that Butler 
was not the author of '^ Hudibras." 

The last inroad of theae pretended ftienda 
to cleanliness was almost as fatal to my col- 
lection as Uudibnui' visit to that of SidrmtheU 

Sir W. Scott. 

How I became a prophet, it is not very Im- 

rortant to the reader to know. Nevertheless, 
feel all the anxiety which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, troubled the sensitive SidropheL 

Macatday. 

Siegfried (szeek^fireet, 58, 65). The 
hero of variotis Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the "Nibe- 
lungen Lied ; " a young warrior of 
peerless physical strength and beauty, 
and in valor superior to all men or 
his time. He cannot easily be iden- 
tified with any historical personage. 
In an old saga, he is represented as 
having slain a dreadful dragon, and 
bathed in its blood, whereby his skin 
became as hard as horn, except in 
one spot, where a leaf intervened. 
But he is most celebrated for having 
vanquished the ancient fabulous royu 
race of the Nibelungen, and taken 
away their immense treasures of gold 
and gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but is 
treacherously killed by the fierce and 
covetous Hageup who seeks the treas- 
ures of the Nibelungen, and who 
skillfully draws from Chriemhild the 
secret of the spot where alone Sieg- 
fried is mortal, and fatallv plunges 
a lance between his shoulders in a 
royal chase. Siegfried is noted for a 
cape which rendered its wearer in- 
visible, and for a wonderful sword 
named Balmung. The former he 
obtained from the dwarf Alberich; 
the latter he is said to have forged, 
while yet a boy, at a traitorous 
smithes in the depths of a primeval 
forest. See Balmung, Brunehild, 
Chriemhild, and Hagen. 



" In this colossal figure are com- 
bined what Greece divided, — heroic 
strength and the passion for travel, 
Achilles and Ulysses." Michtlet^ Trans, 

Sif. (Scand. Myth.) Wife of Thor, 
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fiiinoQS for the beautj tif her hair, 
which Loki cut oft' while she was 
asleep. Thor compelled him to get 
her a new head ot hair made of ffold, 
that should grow like natural hair. 
This be obtained from the dwarfs. 

8i«'is-mun'd4. [It. Ghismonda.] 1. 
The heroine of one of the tales in 
Boccaccio's " Decamerone," which 
relates her love for a page named 
Guiscardo, and the secret, accidental 
discovery of their guilt by her father, 
Taiicred, prince of Salerno, who af- 
terward upbraids her with her con- 
duct, and, finding her insensible to 
shame and reproof, sends her Guis- 
cardo's heart in a golden cup, where- 
upon the princess drains a poisonous 
draught, &i\eT having poured it on 
her lover's heart. 

jigr* No tale of Bocracdo has been so 
often translated and imitated as this. In 
Boglish it is befit known through the 
** Bigismundaand Ouinoardo " of Dryden. 

The pale widow whom Captain lUchard, in 
hia poetic rapture, compared to a Niobe in 
tean, to a Simsmvnda, to a weeping Bel vlde- 
ra, wa» on oMect the most lovely and pathetic 
which hii eyes had ever beheld. Thackeray. 

2. The heroine of Thomson's trag- 
edy of " Tancred and Sigismunda,'* 
the groundwork of which is the tale 
— founded on fact — of "The Bale- 
ful Marriage " {''Le Mariage de Vtn- 
^ea»c«") in "Gil Bias." 
l^ifiEuna (sze-goo'n4), <w Sigjni (sze'- 
gin). ( Scaiid. M^h, ) The wife of Loki, 
celebrated for her constancy to him. 
She sits by him in the subterranean 
cavern where he is chained, and holds 
out a vase to catch the venom dropped 
by the serpents which hang over him. 
When she goes out to empty the ves- 
sel, the poison falls on his limbs, and 
his writhings cause earthquakes. 

Siffurd (sze'goofd). The hero of an 
old Seandinavion saga or legend, the 
foundation of the celebrated German 
epic, the " Nibelungen Lied." He 
discovered Brvnhild, a beautiful val- 
kyria^ encased in complete armor, 
and Iving in a death-like sleep, to 
which', for some offense, she had oeen 
condemned by Odin. Sigurd awoke 
her bv ripping up her- corselet, fell in 
love with her, engaged on oath to 
marrv her, and took his departure. 



He subsequently met with 
whom her mother caused liiiii ta 
marry by giving him a charmed po- 
tion which made him forget Uvyn- 
hild. This ill-starred union urns tbm 
cause of unnumbered woes. Sigurd 
is the Icelandic or Old Norse form of 
BUgJ'i'itd. See SiECiFRiED. 

Bikes. A ruffian in Dickens's *^01i- 
%»er Twist." 

Bilenoe. A conntry justice, in tfaa 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ** King 
Henry IV. ; '* a man of untamable 
mirt^ when he is tipsy, and of^ asi- 
nine dullness when he is abstinent. 

LUce Master SUence. he liad been menT 
twice and once in his tunc. Sir W. Scott. 

■Silent Sister. A name given to 
Trinity College, Dublin, on account : 
of the' little influence it exerts in pro- : 
portion to its resources. j 

Trinity Colleyre itKlf held its ground asA i 
new wealthy only to defle,rve the name of the 
^Jent Sister, while its great endowmenta 
served effectnallv to indemnify it againat Uta 
necessity of coniorroing to the con<utiona un- 
der which alone its example could be im4i j M ; 
to the whole nation. GoUhcin Smith. < 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge. I am cer- 
tain, would -blush to own my Tabors in tikis 
department [classical criticism and exegesis]; 
and yet I was an alumnus of her whom they 
used to style the SUtnt Suter. Keightl^g. 

81-le'nu8. [Gr. SciAi|Mk.] (6V. 4 
Rom. Myth.) The foster-father, in- 
structor, and companion of Bacchus ; 
represented as a jovial old man, with 
a oald head, pug nose, and 'rubicund 
visage, and generally as intoxicated, 
and therefore riding on an ass or sup- 
ported by satyrs. His fondness for 
sleep and music, and his lascivlous- 
ness, are prominent traits in his char- 
acter. He is further described as a 
prophetic deity. 

The tile-beard of Jorndan is shaTen off; his 

fht visage has eot coppered, snd studded with 
black carbuncles: the <^t7(?nu»-tnuik Is swollea 
with drink and high living. Carlyle. 

Sil'fl-rist, The. Henry Vaugfasn 
(1621-1695), a British poet of some 

. note ; — so called because bom anwug 
the Silures, or people of South Wales. 

SU-va'nus. {Rom. Myih.) A deity 

presiding over woods, forests, and 

fields. [Written also S y 1 v a n u s.] 

In shadier bower 
Hore sacred and sequestered, thou|^ bot 

fblgned, 
Fan or Sglvaxm never slept 
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Ace. [Lat Ar$mUa otof .] 

C €>. f iKiMi. i/^(A. ) One of the four 
«^es into which the history of man- 
IcJnd was divided by the ancient po- 
ets. It vras ruled over by Jupiter, 
Asd was marked by the cliange of 
die seascmSf aad the division and cul- 
^vation of lands. See BoAacsN Age 
auid GrOLDEN Age. 

Silrex^fork SohooL A name which 
lias beoi ^ven to novelists of the 
T'heodore Hook class; that is, those 
-who attach great and undue impor- 
tance to the etiquette of the drawing- 
Tooin, and the mere externals of so- 
cial intercourse. Among the more 
distinguished writers of this class are 
reckoned Mrs. TroUope, Lady Bless- 
ington, and Sir Edward Bolwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silverpen. A nom de plume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b* 1824), an Eng- 
lish aathoress. It was originally be- 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jerrold. 

Silver-tonsuecl, The. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (15G3- 
1618), the translator of Du Bartas's 
" Divine Weeks and Works." 

2. The same epithet has been ap- 
plied to William Bates (1625-1690), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some- 
times called the *^ Dissenting Inter- 
est." 

8iI'vi-&. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Gentlemen of Verona." 

Simple. A servant to Slender, in 
Shakespeare's ** Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Simple Simon. The subject of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

4^ '^ Simple Simon's misfortunes are 
iuch as are incident to all the human race, 
rince they arose ^ fh>m his wife Margery's 
cruelty, which began the very morning 
_afler their marriapro ; ' and we therefore 
^do not know whether it is neressary to 
fteek for a Teatonio or Northern orijdnal 
ttt this once popular book." Qu. ^et;. 



SlndlMid th« BaQor. ▲ noted diir- 
acter in the " Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments," in which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i n b a d.] 

4^ On his first voyage, he dSsambailDMl 
on what was supposed to be a small g r w g 
Udand, but was in reality only a huge 
wa-monater, which, when a fire was Ida- 
died on his back, in order to dress some 
food, dived under water, and left Sindbad 
and his companions struggling for lifb In 
the midst of the ocean. Siodbad him* 
weit escaped, but most of the others were 
drowned. On the second voyage, ht 
landed on an island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, &)l asleep, 
was given up as lost, and left to perish. 
DiscoTeriog a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rukh, sitting on its egg, he tied 
himself to one of its Iq^s, and was oanried 
the next day to the main land, and de- 
posited in a valley strewn with diamonds^ 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. Ftom 
this awkward situatioQ he extricated 
himself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped ttom the Island. 
On the third voyage, he fbll among gigan- 
tic hairy savages, with whom he bad an 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses in 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Poltphi- 
uus.) On his fourth voyage, he suffisred 
shipwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into Ikvor, but 
compelled him, though he had a wifb 
Uvlng in Bagdad, to marry a lady of the 
court. Upon the death of this lady, he 
was buried alive with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custCHn of the 
country, but was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the sea-shore, whence he es- 
caped to his own land. On his fifth voy- 
af!e, he fell into the powor of the Old Man 
of the Sea. (See Old Man or VBi Sml.) 
On the sixth voyage, his ship got Into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in- 
accessible mountain, where she went td 
pieces. Sindbad, having survived his 
comrades, made a mft, committed him- 
self to a river of fresh water running out 
of the sea into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated for some days 
in perfect dnrkness, and when he at last 
came ont into the light, fonnd himself 
in the island of Ceylon. Undismayed by 
so many misfortunes, he made a seventh 
voyage, was attacked by corsairs, sold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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s Trae. See Pakieadk. 

m'il-tiSa. A Ijy- 

oune given to Willum Genril Ham- 
ilton (lTaB-1796), an Engliah lutes' 

«g- " It vu OB tbb nlibt [Nomnber 
IS, 1T7G] that Genrd Iluolltoa tleUnnd 
thht tingtf rpfith fhjiu ^ - - ^ ~ - 




BfnKuIal Doctor. [LftL Dodnr Sin- 

■ gutani.] A title giveu (o William 

Occam (or Ockham ), ui Enslisb DOm- 

oT the tliirteeath lad bc^nninz orHie 
founcealb centuries, distinguished far 
bis trenchani logic. He was the (creat- 
eat or the later echootmen. His phi- 
losophy reBled to a considerable de- 
gree upon a Tamous principle called 

Mr rot Mm -Kv M Urn BtkK 
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of things — are nol t 
rily multJpLied, 
Bl-nj>ii. [Gr. £,».,.] (Or. ^ Bom. 
Mytk.t A craft; Greek, who induced 
tlie Trdans lo lake into their citv the 
fatal Wooden Hoiw, which was filled 
vitb anDcd euemiea. See V/ooDxa 

SintrSm. The htfo of a GMiiIkn ro- 
mance written by Baron La Motte 
Fouqa^, entitled " Sintnm and bia 
Companiona," —a tale of tbe old lift 

oT inedixval Europe, onggeated ti 
author by Albert Diirer'a er^ 
of tlie Knight, Death, and Si 
SfTenf (9). [Lat- Sirtnet, Gr. X«- 
fivK.} ( Gt. if Rom. Mglh.} Three 
sister sea-nymphs, who osually >». 
sided on a small island neu- Cape 
PoloruB, in Sicily, and, by their me- 
lodious singing, enticed ashore Ibo» 
who were nailing by, and then killed 
them. Lal«r writers represent them 
as presiding over Ibe music of the 
spheres. Their names are usually 

Even as Parthenope, Ligeia, and 
iucotbea. 

Sir OtmIo. See Oracle, Sm. 

Sialei Anne. A sister of Fatima, 
the seventh and last of the wives of 
Blue-beard. This unfortunate lady 
having been condemned to death by 
her husband, obtained the favor of a 
brief delay; and her sister Anne as- 
cended the hiL-liest tower of the castia 
to walch for her brothers, who were 

them a visit, and who, happily arriv- 
ing at the last moment, rescued their 
d put Blue-beard lo death. 



Seel 

htr'wtndo" InU th. unthmdly DdchL Ihu 
.mmr •■■ ■ftPOll U™. ITnUlnp. 

SlB'j^-pbas. [Gr. Htv^A {Gr. f 
Jijnt. Myth.) A son of .£olus, and 
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bwAMBd of Merope, finnous fbr his 
fisud and avarice. He was pun- 
ished in the lower world for his 
wickedness by haying to roll u|>-hill 
a larg^t* stone, which, as soon as he 
had reached the top, always rolled 
do^rn again. 

With naanr a weaiy step, and many a groan 
TTp the tagh hill he heaves a huge round rtone ; 
t The hose roond atone, retuminf with a 

bound, 
Tl^uBdcre hnpetnona down, and smokee 

^ona the sronnd. I*ape*$ Homer. 

Siwrn (se'vl). [Sansk. Owa, happiness, 
ftaal bliss.] (Himfu Mt/th.) The 
supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or destroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurh, or trinity, of 
the Yedas. 



(seaward). Earl of Northnm- 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
"Macbeth." 

Ssztoen-strins Jaok. A nickname 
popalaii^ given to John Rann, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at IVbom on the 30th of November, 
1774. He was remarkable for foppeiy 
in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing breeches with eight strings 
at each knee. 

BosweEL ** Does not Gray'b poetry, rir, 
tower above the common mark?" 

JdkMom, ** Te«, stri but we muit attend to 
the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
m»j do if he would. Sixteen' string Jack 
towered above tike common maik." 

BosweWs £i^ nfJohnton. 

8kes88» Miflfl ' Carolina "Wilhel- 
xnina Amelia. A character in Gold- 
smith's " Vicar of Wakefield ; " a false 
pretender to gentility, who boasts of 
ner aristocratic connections and ac- 

guaintance, and prides herself upon 
er taste for Shakespeare and love of 
musical glasses, but who turns out to 
be no better than she should be. 

Skidbladnir (skid'blftd'n^if). [Old 
NoTse skid, a thin plank, and ftW, a 
leaf.] {Scartd. Myth.) The name of 
a ship, made by the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It was so capacious that it 
would* hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a fiiir 
wind. When not required for naviga- 



tion, it could be fblded up like a tdiaoa 
of cloth. 

Skim'minff-t^n. A word of unknown 
origin, but supposed to be the nama 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
time. [Written also Skimmerton 
andSkimitry.] 



TIm word is used onlv in the 

phnue, ^' To ride Skimmington," or " 1\> 
ride the Sklmmington," employed to de- 
scribe a species of mock tritimphal pro- 
cession In honor of a man who had been 
beaten by his wife. It oonstoted of a cav- 
aleade in which the man (or, aeoording 
to old aathorities cited by Nares, the 
man's next ndghbor) rode behind a 
woman, with his ftce to the horse's tail, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at which he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideoos noises 
with firying-pens, baire-homs, marrow- 
bones, eleayers, and the like. " As the 
Srocession passed on," says Sir Walter 
cott, '* those who attended it In aa 
official capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of the houses in which flune 
affirmed the mistref^s to exercise para- 
mount authority, which wi« given and 
receired as a hint that their Inmates 
might, in their turn, be made the sub- 
ject of a similar oyation." 

Bklm'pole, Htr'dld. A character in 
Dickens's " Bleak House; " a plausi- 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon his 
friends ; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traita 
in the character or Leigh Hunt, 
though not intended as a portrait of 
him. 

From Paris, he wrote to hts ** dear Lydia** 
one of those warm, affectionate letter* which 
are delightiUl to read, and which, it la an- 

S Brent, no one with a particle of tlie Harold 
Inmpole leaven in nil frame conld have 
written. Percjf Fittgarald. 

Slaw'ken-bSr'^-UB, Ha'fen. The 

name of an imaginary author, — dis- 
tinguished by the lengUi of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to ia 
Sterne's " Life and Opinions of Tria- 
tram Shandy. Gent.," as a great au- 
thority on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
from his writings — about a man 
with an enormously long nose is in- 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 
No note can be Jnctly amputated by the 
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^SSSk CarlyU, 

BUy-sood, Giant. See Giakt Slat- 

OOOD. 

Sleek, Aminadab. A character in 
the comedy of ** The Serious Family," 
by Morris'Bamctt. 

Sleeping Beauty In the "Wood. 
[Fr. La BtUe au Boii dormant, Ger. 
jDomrotchen.'] The heroine of a 
celebrated numery tale, written in 
French by Charles Perrault, which 
rebates how a princess was shut up 
by fairy enchantment, to sleep a 
hundred years in a castle, around 
which sprang up a dense, impenetra- 
ble wood, and how, at the expiration 
of the appointed time, she was deliv- 
ered from her imprisonment and her 
trance by a eallant young prince, be- 
fore whom the forest opened itself to 
afford him passage. 

4Si" Grimm derives this popular and 
widely diffased tale from the old North- 
em mythology, and finds its prototype in 
the sleeping Brynhild, and her awaken- 
faig and deliyerance by Sigurd. Dunlop 
thinks it was suggested by the story of 
Epimenides, the Cretan poet, who, when 
a boy, is said to hare been sent out by 
his ftther to fetch a sheep, and, seeking 
shelter from the mid-day sun, went into 
a caTB. He there fell into a sleep in 
which he remained for fifty-seven yeara. 
On waking, he sought for the sheep, not 
knowing how long be had been sleeping, 
and was astonished to find every thing 
around liim altered. When he returned 
home, be found to his great amazement, 
tbBt his younger brother had in the 
mean time grown an old man. Tennyson 
has given an exquisite metrical version 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty. See 
BraumDES and Siouao. 

Like the prince in tiie nnraeir tale, he 
[Alfleri] sougnt and found the Sleeping Beauty 
within the receMes which had so lonj; con- 
cealed her from mankind. Mctcaulay. 

These precinta of Klein-Schnellendorf . . . 
are silent, vacant, yet comfortably fUmlshed, 
like Sleeping Beauty's ceatle. Carlyle. 

Sleipnir (szllp^n^f). (Scand, Myth.) 
The name or Odin's horse, the noblest 
of his race, who carries his master over 
land and sea. He is of a gray color, 
has eight legs, and typifies the wind, 
which blows from eight principal 
points. [Written also S 1 e i p n e r.] 

Blender. A character in Shakespeare's 
** Merry Wives of Windsor." 



4^ " In this play the Bnglish gentla- 
mau, in age and youth, is brought npon 
the »tage, slightly caricatured in Shallow, 
and far more so in Slender. The latter, 
indeed, is a perfect satire, and, I think, 
was so intended, on the brilliant youth 
of the provinces, such as we may believe 
it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roads ; awkward 
and boobyish among civil people, but at 
home in rude sports, and proud of ex- 
ploits at which the town would langh, 
yet, perhaps, with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers.'' Hat- 
Jam. '* Slender and Sir Andrew AgiM- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an naeasy 
consciousness of their folly, which) in the 
latter, produces a most edifying meek- 
ness and docility, and, in the former, 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion.*' 

Maeauktjf. 

By my frith. Dick, Hxtm hart frllea into 
poor Slender't blunder: misoed Anne Fkge, 
and brought us a great lublierly poetjnastei's 
boy. Sir W. SeotL 

Sliok, 8am. The title and hero of va- 
rious humorous narratives, illustrat- 
ing and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the New-England character and 
dialect, written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (d. 1865), a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia. Sam Slick is 
represented as a Yankee clock-maker 
and peddler, full of quaint drc^lery, 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and aptitude in the uae 
of what he calls " soft sawder." 

Slipslop, Mrs. One of the leading 
female characters in Fielding's novel 
of "Joseph Andrews;" a woman of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Doctor. See Doctor Slof. 

Slousli of Despond. In Bnnyan^s 
" Pilgrim's Progress," a deep* bog 
into which Christian falls, ana from 
which Help extricates him. 



" The name of the slough was De- 
spond. Here, therefore, they wallowed 
for a time ; and Christian, because c^ the 
burden that was on his back, began to 
sink into the mire. This miry slough is 
such a place as cannot be mended ; it is 
the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction for sin doth con- 
tinually run, and therefore it is called 
the Slough of Despond ; for still, as the 
sinner is awakened about his lost condi- 
tion, there arise in his soul many fears, 
and doubts and discouraging apprehen- 
sions, which all of them get ti^ther, and 
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nitto la tills plam, and thU Is the nnsoii 
of the baduess of this ground." Bunyan. 

Srery thing r«tro)ntided with him towarda 
tile rei^ of the miry Siomah q;' Xkt^tul, 
which yawns for insolvent debtora. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker, in the 
*^ Induction ** to Shakespeare's ** Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

It WW • good eommonty, m Christaphtr 
Skf»»J9t nor were we sorry when it was 
done. 7%ackeray. 

Enough, his poor Eminence [Cardinal 
lionls de Bottan] sits in the fittest place, in 
the fittest mood: a newly awakened Christo- 
pher Sly; and with hia^smali ale** too be- 
side them. Cartgle. 

Small-baok. A cant name in Scot- 
land for Death, usually delineated as 
a skeleton. 

Men have queer fiuicies when old Smgtt- 
hctck is gripping them: but Small-back must 
lead down the danoe with us all in our time. 

Sir W. ScoH. 

Small-beer Foet. A nickname given 
by Cobbett to WilUam Thomas Fitz- 
gerald (1759-1829), a poetaster, satir- 
ized by Lord Byron in his ** English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," and 
parodied by Horace Smith in the 
" Rejected Addresses." 

Small-endiana. See Bio-endians, 
The. 

Smeo-tym'nu-QS. The title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an 
attack apon episcopacy, published in 
1641. This work was written by five 
Presbyterian divines, and the title 
was formed from the initial letters of 
their names, — Stephen J/arshall, 
/Tdmund Cftlamy, iliomas Foung, 
jl/atthew iVewcomen, and fVIUiam 
5purstow. [Written also, but im- 
properly, Smectymnus.] 

Smel-ftift'siis. A name given by 
Sterne to Smollett, who, in 1766, pub- 
lished a volume of " Travels through 
France and Italy," filled with illib- 
eral and splenetic observations upon 
the institutions and customs of the 
countries he visited. "The chroni- 
cle of his journey," says Fitzgerald, 
"from the first day to the last, is 
literally one prolonged snarl." The 
nickname — the composition of which 
is obvious — becartie exceedingly pop- 
ular in England, much to the annoy- 
ance of Smollett It is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in a general way 



to designate an ill-tempered antiqna- 
.. TjTy or a mousing and mappreciative 
historian. 

The lamented Smelfimma traveled flrom 
Boulogne to Paris, from IHiris to Home, and 
so on; but he set out with the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he passed by was 
discolored or distorted. He wrute an account 
of tliem, but 't was nothing but the account 
of his miserable ftelings. 

Sterne^ SattiatemtaUommeff, 

Anef^Wiifftis. denouncing the torpid vacui^ 
of Voltaire's biographers, says he never met 
with one Frcncnman. even of the literary 
classes, who could tell him whence this name 
Voltaire originated. Cbrlyte. 

Smike. A broken-spirited protege of 
Nicholas Nickleby, m Dickens's novel 
of that name. 

Smith, "Wajland. See Waylaud 
Smith. 

SinolQr City. A name sometimes 
given to Pittsburg, an important 
manufkcturing city of Pennsylvania. 
The use of bituminous coal occasions 
dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the 
garments of passengers, and giving 
the buildings a dark and sooty ap- 
pearance. 

Smolldn, or Smul'kin. The name 
of a fiend or evil spirit mentioned in 
Shakespeare's " King Lear," a. ili., 
sc. 4. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Snare. A sheriff's officer, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ** King 
Henry IV." * 

Sneak, Jerry. The name of a hen- 
pecked pin-maker, a noted character 
in Foote's farce, **The Mavof of 
Garratt" 

From Lucifta- to Jerry Sneak there h not an 
aspect of evil, imperfection, and littlenon 
which can elude the light of humor or the 
lightning of wit E. P. Whipple, 

If, in the logic of character, lago or Jerrf 
Sneak be the premises, it u impossible to find 
Bacon in the conclusion. Atlantic Jfonthlif, 

Sneer. A carping character in Sheri- 
dan's " Critic," with just wit enough 
to make him mischievous. 

SneerweU, Iiady. A character in 
Sheridan's "School for Scandal," 
given to gossip and slander. 

Snod'grftss, Augustus (2). One of 
the Pickwick Club, in Dickens's nov- 
el, " The Pickwick Papers; " a sort 
of poetic nonentity. 
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Snoot. A tinker, iii Shakenca»*s 
** MidBuminer-Nigbt's Divam/* 

Bnus. A joiner, in Shake^peare^s 
^*MidMimmer*Niu:ht'ii Dream/' who 
takes part in the *^ Interlude." 

The jnt in aa flat and dull aa that of Skug 
the jvtDcr, wh«n be acta the lion barefaced. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sofironia (Ro-iro'ne-d). A vouuf^ 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the most touching 
epi^ode8 iu Taseo's ** Jerusalem De* 
livered." 



»t The MahominedftQ ktng of Jera- 
•alem [Aladin]. at the iuetigation of Is- 
mea<«, a majpcian, depriTus a Christian 
church of its image of the Tirgin, and 
Mts it up in a mosque, nsder a spell of 
enchantment. Ma palladium against the 
Crusaders. The image i* stolen in the 
night ; and the king, unable to discover 
who has tnlcen it, orders a massacre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which i» prevented by Sofronia's ac- 
cusing herralf of the offense. Ileir lover. 
Olindo, finding her sentenced to the 
•take in consequence, dicputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. lie is con- 
demned to Buflbr with her. The Amazon 
Clorinda, who has come to fight on the 
side of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
arknowlfdgment of her rervlces ; and 
Sofronia, who had not lored Olindo be- 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
with him firom tlia stake to the marriage- 
altar." Leigh Hunt. 

8oL [Lat., the snn.] (Rom. Myth.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo. 

Solar City. See City of the Sum. 

Bcldiers' Friend. A surname popu- 
' larly given in England to Frederick, 
Duke of York ( 1763-1827 ), the second 
son of Geor^ III., and commander 
of the British troops in the Low 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer- 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was aboli.^hed, and political opinions 
were no longer made a ground of 
preferment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked by parliament for his excel- 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Sofem- 
nis-l An honorary appellation given 
by the Sorbonne to Henry Goethals 
(1227-1233), a eminent schoolman 
who was a member of that famous 
theological faculty. 



Solemn I«— gne and CovmamL 

(An//. 4" 8ct>t, Hut.) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parliar 
nient in 1638. and by the EiiMlish 
parliament in 1643. Its main cbject 
and specitic obligation was support 
of the Church of Scotland, and exrir- 

Ktion of popery and prelacy. Charles 
. subscribed to the covenant on his 
coronation, in 1661; but, at the Resto- 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was burned* by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred npon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng- 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers; — so called from his ex- 
tensive learning. See Propouxd 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nu8. Duke of Ephesns, in 
Shakespeare*8 " Comedy of Errors." 

Solomon of England. 1. An ap- 
pellation bestowed upon Henrv Vll. 
(1457-1509), first of the Tudor kings 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacitic principles, was, upon the 
whole, beneticial to his country, and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
flourish by the development of its in- 
ternal resources. 

2. The same title has been satir- 
ically awarded to James I. (1566- 
1625), on account of his pedantry and 
puerility. Buchanan, his instructor, 
said tliat he *'niade him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him." Sully aptly termed him 
**the wisest fool in Christendom.** 
'' He was, indeed," sa3's Macaular, 
" made up of two men, a witty, wefl- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a nervous, driveling 
idiot, who acted.'* 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap- 
pellation conferred upon Charles Y. 
(1336-1380), king of France. He 
was also called " The Wise." 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis 
IX., or St. I^KMiis (1215-1270), who 
summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of liis king- 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias- 
tical abuses, and was always intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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A deified peraonification of sleep ; de- 
scribed as the son of Nox aud Ere- 
bus. 

Bon of Qod. A title in cominon use 
among- the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour as a desij^nation of the ex- 
pected Messiah. It was assumed by 
Jesui*, as expresRinjr the peculiar and 
intimate relacionship between himself 
and the Father. See AMatt, iii. 17. 

Son of ICan. A designation of him- 
self made use of by our Lord« who 
was, ^* according to the flesh," the 
son of the Virgin Mary, and the re- 
puted son of Joseph, 'her husband, 
and through them ooth " of the seed 
of David." But commentators are 
far from being agreed as to the pre- 
cise import of the term. 

Son of tho Iiast Man. A name 
commonly given, in the time of the 
English Commonwealth, to Charles 
ll., whose father, Charles I., was 
popularly- called the '* Last Man." 
The designation is applied to Charles 
IK in a parliagnentary offer of reward 
for his apprehension. See Last 
Man. 

Sons of Thunder. See Boanerges. 

SordeUo (sof-dePlo, 102). A celebrat- 
ed Provencal poet whom Dante and 
Virgil meet m Purgator\*, sitting 
alone, with a noble haughtiness of 
aspect, and eying them like a lion on 
the watch. On finding that Virgil 
is his countryman, he springs forward 
to embrace him w\^h tho utmost joy, 
and accompanies him part -way on 
his journey. Browning has used the 
name as the title of a poem contain- 
ing an account of Sordello's progress 
in experience and education till he 
reaches the stature, name, and fame 
of poet. He chooses him as in some 
sort an ideal man, who is identiiied 
with the cause of liberty and hu- 
man progress, and exemplilies the 
highest and best results of human 
culture. See Farixata. 

Bo'si-^ (so'shl-$, 23). A servant of 
Amphitr}'on, or Amphitruo, in Plau- 
tus's play of this name. Mercur}'', 
availing himself of his power to as- 



satti6 disguises at pleasure, figoTM 
in the play as the double of Sosia, 
who is, in consequence, led to doubt 
his own identity. Hence, by an ex- 
tension of the tenn, the name is given 
to any person who closely resembles 
another. MoU^re and liryden have 
both adapted the *^ Amphitruo" of 
Plautus to the modem stage. 

My right honorable fi&ther, sendine fbr this 
other SSitia . . . fh>m France, Inidstra, in the 
fiu:« of pi-opri«t7, that he should reside in his 
house, and ahare, in all respects, in the op- 
portunities of education by which the real 
Sosia . . . hath profited in such uncommon 
decree. Sir W. Scott. 

Again the boolc is brought, and in the line 
inst above tliut in which he is about to print 
nis second name (his rescript), his first name 
(scarce dry) looks out upon him like anotlier 
Sosia^ or as if a man should suddenly en- 
counter lu« own dupUeate. Charle$ Lamb. 

So'si-l (so'shl-t, 23). The name of two 
brothers, famous booksellers at Rome 
in the time of Horace. 

SotenvJile, M. de (mos'e-o' dii so'- 
t6"'vel', 43, 62). [That is. Fool m the 
city.] A pompous, stolid, provincial 
French noble of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who figures in Moliere's comedy 
of '" George Dandin," and who ag- 
gravates his intrinsic insignificance 
and vacuity by aping the manners 
of the court nobUist. See Dakdik, 
George. 

South, Esquire. A name given to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
Arbuthnot's humorous ** History of 
John Bull." 

South Britain. A popular designa- 
tion of England and Wales, or all that 
part of the island of Great Britain 
lying south of Scotland, which ia 
often called North Britain. 

South Sea. The name originally given, 
and still sometimes applied, to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was discovered 
in 1513 by V'asco Nufez de Balboa, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 
Grossing the isthmus on an exploring 
expedition, he arrived, on the 29th of 
September, at a nlountain, from the 
summit of which, Umkintf siwthy he 
beheld the boundless expanse of the 
ocean stretched out before bim, while 
the northern portion was .^hut out 
from his view. He named it, there- 
fore, Mar del Sur, or the South Sea. 
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Soatb-Saa BubUo. A name popo- 
larlv applied to a stupendous stock- 
jobbing scheme, in England, in 1720, 
characterized as '' the most enormous 
fabric of national delusion ever raised 
amongst an industrious and prudent 
people." The South-Sea Company, 
a trading corporation, having ex- 
clusive privileges, oflTered to buy up 
the government annuities, with a 
view to the reduction of the public 
debt. The proposal was accepted; 
ereat numbers of people hastened to 
invest in the stock of the compa- 
ny, which rose to an extraordinary 
premium, when, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, tiiis greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, lawyers, cler^men, phy- 
sicians, passed h'om their dreams of 
fabulous wealth, and from their wont- 
ed comforts, into penury. "Some 
died of broken hearts; others re- 
moved to remote parts of the world, 
and never returned." 

I^anishi BrtL'toa. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Alphonso Perez de Guz- 
man (1258-1320), a distinguished 
general of Spain. It is related, that, 
on one occasion, while besieged with- 
in the walls of a town, he was threat- 
ened by the enemv with the death 
of his son, who had been taken pris- 
oner, unless he would surrender the 
place ; to which he replied by throw- 
mg a dagger over the walls, and re- 
fusing to surrender. This incident has 
been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Spanish Ihi'ni-us. A title given to 
Juan de Mena (1412-1456), who owes 
his chief fame to his having been the 
first who introduced into Castilian 
verse some of the refinements of 
Italian taste. 

Spanish Fury. (Hist.) A name given 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, Nov. 4, 1576, which re- 
sulted in the pillage and burning of 
the place, and a great massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

Spanish Jack. A noted felon exe- 
cuted at Maidstone (Eng.), April 18, 
1756, for stealing. He was born at 
Alicant in Spain, and his real name 
was Bli Gonzales. He afterwards 
went to England, where he had con- 



nections, who induced him to ehange 

his name to John Symmonds. 

Spanish Main. A name popularly 
given, bv the eariy English voyagans 
and the English colonists of the West 
India Islands, to the coast along the 
north part of South America, trom 
the Mosquito territory to the Leeward 
Islands. The term is often errone- 
ously thought to apply to the Carib- 
bean Sea, — a double mistake, for the 
word main is not used, in this phrase, 
as seems to have been supposed, in 
the sense of mcdn ocean^ but of mam 
land; and besides, the Caribbean Sea, 
though commonly regarded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properly 
speaking, a part of the main oceauy 
having almost the character of an 
inland sea. 

A puTot, ftotn the l^acmlA Jftdn, 
Full young and early caged came o*er, 

With brieht wings, to the bleak domain 
OfMuUa'BBhore. Qm^pbett. 

4^ In the following citatioiis, tb0 
name is incorrectly used : — 

Then up and spake an old saildr. 

Had sailed the Spanish ifoia, 
•* Ipray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear the hurricane." LonnfeUow. 

Under which diabolical ensign he was car- 
rying me and little £m1y to the S^tanith Mam 
to be drowned. XHekau. 

Spanish MoUdre (mo'le-§F). A name 
given to Leandro Fernandez Moratin 
(1760-1828), a Spanish dramatic poet, 
who took Moli^re for his model. 

Spasmodic Sohool. A name which 
has been given, in ridicule to certain 
popular authors of the present day, 
whose productions are, in a grea^r 
or less degree, distinguished oy an 
overstrained and unnatural style, and 
abound, more or less, in extnivi^aot 
and forced conceits. In this school 
are commonly included Carlyle, GH- 
fillan, Tennyson, Bailey (the author 
of •* Festus " ), and Alexander Smith ; 
and these writers have been clever^ 
satirized in " Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy," by Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun. 

Specter of the Brock'en. [Crer. 
BrockengtspensW] A singular colos- 
sal apparition seen in the clouds, at 
certam times of the day, bv those 
who ascend the Brocken, or Blocks- 
berg, the highest mountain of the 
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Hvts lange, in Prussian Saxony. 
This remariLablo optical phenomenon 
— which was fbrmerl^y regarded with 
soperstitious admiration and awe — 
is m«ndy a gigantic projection ot* the 
observer^ shadow upon misty clouds 
opposite to the rising or the setting 



Qpeed. A clownish servant of Valen- 
tine^ and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare's "Two Gentlemen of 
Verona." 

Spens, Sir Patriok (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homeward 
Toyage. 



..^ ** The name of &c Patrick Spens 
is not meoUoiMd in history; but I am 
able to state that tradition has preserved 
It. Tn the little island of Papa StrouMj, 
<MM of the OreadJan group, lying over 
against Norway, there Is a large grave, or 
tunmius^ which has been known to the 
Inhabitants, firom time immeoHurial,* as 
* the grave of Sir Patrick Spens.* . . . The 
people know nothing beyond the tradi- 
tional appellation of the spot, and they 
have no l^end to tell. Spens is a Scot- 
tish, not a Scandinavian, name. Is it, 
then, a forced coujecture, that the ship- 
wreck took place off the iron-bound coast 
of the northern islands, which did not 
ttaa belong to the oiown of Scotland? '' 

Ajftoun. 

fi^^hlzuc [Gr. S*/yf.] (O. ^ Am». 
Myth, ) A monster described as hav- 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having vrings 
idso. It used to propose the follow- 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces those who could not solve it: 
^ What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, 
and at last three feet, and when it 
has most is weakest? *' (Edipus ex- 
plained &e enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an infant, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, goes on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot; and the Sphinx there- 
upon destroyed herself. 

Ql»id'I-reen\ An imaginary ship 
sometimes n^entioned by sailors. 



BpG^Tcm (9). A name imder whidi 
Pope satirises John, Lord Hervey, in 
the '' Prttlogue to the Satires." See 
Lord Fansy. 

Let Sliform trvmUe. — What I that thing of 

Bilk? 
Si'orus, that mer« white curd of asses* milk? 
Satire or sense, alasl can S^toms fbel? 
yfho broaka a butterfly upon a wheel? /*qp«. 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a ^' phi- 
losopher " in Fielding's novel " The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.** 

Squeers. An ignorant, brutal, avari- 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue, in Dick- 
ens's novel of *' Nicholas Nickleby.'* 
See DoTHicBOYS Hall. 

Squintum, Doctor. See Doctob 

SqunjTUM. 

Squire of Damea. A personage in- 
troduced bv Spenser in the "Faery 
Queen " (Bk. ilL, canto vii., stanza 
51, ft seq. ), and whose curious adven- 
tures are there recorded. The term 
is often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 

My honest Sguire cflktmat^ I see 
Thou art of her privy council. Mammotr, 

And he, the wanderins Smart nfjkanett 
Forsot liis ColumbeUa^B claims. 

SirW. St>otL 

Squire 'Western. See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Stag^-rlte. [Gr. *o STayeipiTTj*, Lat. 
Stagirites.'] A surname given to 
Aristotle- (B. c. 384-332), fVom Sta- 

fira in Macedonia, the place of his 
irth. [Often improperly written 
Stagyrite.] 

See physic beg the Stagirite*s defense t 

See metai^sic call for aid on sense. JPcgpt. 

Plato's lore sublime. 
And all the wisdom of the Staffirite 
Enriched and beautifted his Htudiousmtnd. 

M'oraneorM. 

Staph'j^-l^ One of the dranmiU per- 
sona in Plautus's ** Aulularia.'* 

Starvation Dun-dft8^ Henry Dun- 
das, the first Lord Melville; — so 
called from having first introduced 
the word ^^rvation into the English 
language, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1775, on an American debate. 

StarrelinK. A tailor in Shakespare*B 
^ Midsummer-Night*s Dream.** 
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04-^'^ (d). The heroine of La Cal- 
prenMe's romance of " Cassandra.*' 
She was the daughter of Darius, and 
the must perfect workmanship of the 
god». Oroondates became enamored 
of her, and, atlter many adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining her hand. 

8. T. O. The initials of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (177^-1834), the celebrated 
English poet and pliilosopher. He 
is sometimes designated by them in- 
stead of his name. 

Stee'nle. A nickname for SUph^, 

given by James 1. to George Viiliers, 
>uke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
his tine face. ** And it was," says 
Hearne, " a very singular corapii- 
ment to the splendor of his beauty, 
having reference to Acts vi. 15, where 
it is said of St. Stephen, *■ All that 
fiat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.' " 

Stell$. [Lat., the star.] 1. A name 
given by Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series ot exquisitely beautiful ama- 
ton' poems entitled " Astropbel and 
Stella," to Penelope Devereux, — 
afterward Lady Rich, — at one time 
the loadstar of his affections, and 
generally admitted to have been the 
nnest woman of her age. She was 
a sister of Lord £8sex. See Astro- 

PHEL. 

2. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Esther Johnson, whose tutor 
he was, and whom, in 17IG, he pri- 
vately married. The name Esther 
(related to the Greek donip, Lat. 
aster) signifies a star. 

8ten't6r. [Gr. Zrevnap.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 

Myth.) A Grecian herald in the 

Trojan war, whom Homer describes 

as "great-hearted, brazen - voiced 

Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud 

as fifty other men." 

With this desi<n), he raiBed up his cudgel 
far the defense of his heiid,nTid, betakins him- 
Melf to his heeis, begau to roar for help with the 
lungs of a Stentor. Smollett. 

Stepli'&-no. l. A drunken butler, in 
Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shake- 
speare's " Merchant of Venice." 

Stem, Daniel (4). A nam. de plume 



of Marie de Flavigny, Comitflfli of 
Agoult, a popular French mtiierefls 
of the present century. 

Stdr'o-pdg. [Gr. SrepomT?.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth!) One of the Cyclops. 
See Cyclops. 

Stewart, "Walkiiis. See Wah&xsq 
Stewart. 

Sthe'no. [Gr. 2«€i.«.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) One of the three Goi^ons. 
See GoKGONS. 

Stich, Tom. The subject of an old 
tract, or ** merry history," composed 
in the seventeenth centurj'. It con- 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re- 
specting a young tailor who was a 
favorite with the ladies. 

Stiles, John. See Styles, Tom. 

Stink'o-in&-lee'. A cant name for 
London (Jniversity ; originated by 
Theodore Hook. He gave it this 
appellation for the double reason that 
some question about Trincomalee (in 
Ceylon) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution was in ill odor 
with the members of other Unirer- 
sities because it admitted stadehts 
from all denominations. 

Only look at Stinkorndfee and King's Col- 
leyel Activity, union, craft, indomitable per- 
severance on the one side: iudolrnce, inde- 
cision, internal distrust and jealoasiea, calf- 
lilce simplicity, and cowardice intplerable on 
the other. Jfoctat AnUnroeianee, 

Stook'well Ohost. A name given to 
a supposed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of extraordinarjr 
disturbances in the village of Stock- 
well, near L<mdon, in the year 1772, 
by which the inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmost^, consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a servant- 
girl by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at length detected, and the magic 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dexterity aided by the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the specta- 
tors. 

Stonewall Jackson. A <;obriqiiet 

given, during the great Amencan 
ebellion, to Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son (1824- 186J), a general in the 
service of the msurgents. The ap- 
pellation had its origin in an expieS^ 
sloa used by the rebel Greneral Bee, 
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on trying to rally his men at the 
battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,— 
^ There is Jackson, standing like a 
Mione walL^' From that day he was 
known as ^ Stonewall Jack&on." and 
his command as the ^* Stonewall Bri- 
gade." • 

Btorm-aiid-Stress Period. [Ger. 
8turm-wHd-Drang Ztit,] In the lit- 
erary history of Germany, the name 
fn^en to a period t>f great intellectual 
convulsion, during the last quarter 
of the last centuiy, when the nation 
began to assert its freedom from the 
fetters of an artificial literary spirit. 
Goethe^s ** Goetz von Berlichingen " 
^ve a powerful impulse to this move- 
ment, which was increased bv the 
appearance of Schiller*s " Robbers." 
The period derives its name from a 
drama of KHnger (1753-1831), whose 
hiefa-wronght tragedies and novels 
xencct the excitement of the time. 



"The wisdom and extravaganoo 
of the age united in one stream. The 
masterlj eriticisma of Lessing, the entha- 
•iasm ibr Shakespeare, the mania for Os- 
aian and the Northern mythology, the re> 
viral of ballad literature and parodies of 
RouBsean, all woiked in one rebellious 
eairent against established authority. 
There was one universal shout for * na- 
ture.' With the young, nature raemed 
a compound of Tolcanoes and moonlight. 
To be insurgent and iientimental, explo- 
sive and laehrymoee, were the true signs 
of genius." Lewes. 

49* "Qrcat indeed was the woe and 
tuTj of these Power-men [Kn^mUnner]. 
Beauty to their mind seemed synonymous 
with strength. All passion were poetical, 
■o it were but fierce enough. Their head 
moral rirtue was Pride ; their beau idiai of 
Manhood was some transcript of Milton's 
DeTil. Often they inyerted Bolingbroke's 
plan, and, instead of ' patronising Provi- 
denoe,' did directly the opposite, raging 
with extreme animation against Eate in 
general, because it enthralled free rir- 
toe, and, with clenched hands or sound- 
ing shields, hurling defiance towards the 
vault of heaven." CarlyU. 

BUamj Cape, or Ospe of Storms. 
[Port. Cabo TormerUoto.'] The name 
originally given to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1486, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the celebrated Portuguese navigator. 
Its present name, for better augury, 
was sabstitttted by King John II. 



JSw mneh. mn Into ftr low ■nracrilng 

Surpoaes, had been a Vajm qfStorme^ duBcuIk 
) weather; but the continual lee-shore were 
thoM Frenchf— with a heavy gale on, and 
one of the rMhcst pilots I CarlffU, 

Strap, Hugh. A simnle, generous, 
and faithful friend aha adherent of 
Koderick Random, in SmoUett^s ac- 
count of the adventures of that 
notorious personage. See Rakdom, 
Koderick. 

49^ " We believe there are few readers 
who are not disgusted with the miserable 
reward assigned to Strap in the closing 
chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
ponnds (searoe the value of the goods he 
had presented to his master) and the 
hand of a reclaimed street-walker, eTen 
when added to a Highland fiurm, seem 
but a poor recompense for his fiuthful 
and disinterested attachment." 

Sir W. Seott. 

Stre^phdn. The name of a shepherd 
in Sir Philip Sidney*s "Arcadia," in 
love with the beautiful shepherdess 
Urania; used by the poets or a later 
day as the name of any lover. 

Strepkon and Chloe lan^ish apart; Jofai la 
a rapture; and presently you hear Aat Chloe 
is crying, and Stixphonhu broken his crook 
across her back. Thackerajf. 

Struld'brags. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Luggnagg, 
described in Swill's imaginary "Trav- 
els " of Lemuel GuUiver as persons 
who never die. 

Now it came to pass, that, about this time, 
fl&e renowned Wouter Van Twiller, Aill of 
years and honors, and council-dinners, had 
reached that period of lilfe and faculty which, 
accordinff.to uie greot GuUiver, entitles a man 
to admission into the ancient order of Struld-' 
bruge. W. Irvvug, 

Sturm -und> Drang Zeit (stoofm- 
obnt-drftng tsit). See Storm-ani>- 
Stres3 Period. 

Styles, Tom, oZios John a-Styles. 
A fictitious character formerly made 
use of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with Jonn o* 
Noakes. See Noakes, John o', also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o' Styles, John 
Style s, and John Stiles.] 

49" Tn the Middle Ages, the phrase 
John at Style was in common use to de- 
note a plebeian ; and it still surriyes in a 
slightly altered fbrm in the saying, * Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles.* 

Peter Btuyresant read over this Mendly 
epistle with some such harmony of aspect as 
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a crwtf tumtt raadt th« 
lortBf Mtlar oT^oAn StitUt wuning him of an 
MtioD of igectineat. W. Irving. 

I have no connection with the company 
Airther than giving them, for a certain fee and 
reward, my poor opinion as a medical man, 
precUely aa I may give it any day to Jack- 
Koakes or Tom Styles. IXcJoeiu. 

He (Doctor Barton, the ** Doctor Slop** of 
Sterne's ^'Tristram 8handy"] . . . was often 
■ecn along the Yorkuliire bndle-roads, thus 
•trangely mounted, hurrying away to assist 
the ladies of I'oin o" Stylu or John Noakes, 
In their illness. Fercy Fitzgerald. 

Btym-pb&Oi-^ Birds. See Her- 
cules. 

8t7X. [Gr. Srvf] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
One of the rivers of hell, around 
whieh it flowed nine times. The 
gods held it in such veneration that 
they were accustomed to swear by 
it, and such an oath was inviolable. 

Subtle Doctor. {hBt. Doctw SvbtUa.'] 
A name eiven to Duns Scotus, a fa> 
mous schoolman of the thiiteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, celebrated 
for his ** keenness and versatility in 
detecting invisible distinctions, in 
multiplying hypotheses which dif- 
fered from each other only in some 
verbal incidents, in untwisting every 
thought and pro]^sition as by an in- 
tellectual prism, m speculating upon 
themes above the reach of numan 
knowled^i^e, and in the multiplication 
of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them or utility to recom- 
mend them." 

Buoker State. A cant name gi^en, 
in America, to the State of Illinois, 
the inhabitants of which are very 
generally called Suckers, throughout 
the West. The origin of this term 
is said to be as follows : — 



'^Tbe Western prairies are, in 
many plsces, foil of the holes made hy 
the * craw-llfih ' (a ft«8h-water shetl-flsh, 
similar In form to the lobster), which de- 
scends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when travelers wended their way 
over these immense plains, they very 
prudently provided themselves with a 
lon^, hollow reed, and, when thirsty, 
tfaru.<*t it into these natural artesians, 
and thus eaRily supplied their longings. 
The craw-fish well generally contains pure 
water; and the manner in which the 
traveler drew forth the refreshing ele- 
ment gave him the name of * Sucker.' " 

Frovidenet Journal. 



Sulldn, S^aivo* A bratal hntlMaid' in 

Farquhar^a '' Country Uockhead.'* 

Parson Barnabas, Parson TniUlber, Sr 
Willftil Witwoold. Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Squire Western, Squire iSu22en, — such were 
the people who comuosed the mmn strength 
of the Tory party tot sixty yean after me 
Bevolution. • Macwiiat. 

Super Granunaticam. A name 

sometimes given to Sigismund(1867- 
1437), emperor of Germany. 

$Sr ** At the opening of the Cotmdl 
[of Constance, 1414], he 'oflkiatcd as 
deacon,' actually doing some Utanying 
* with a surplice over him,' though Kaiser 
and Ring of the Romans. But this pas- 
sage of his opening speech is what I rec- 
ollect best of him there : * Ri^t reverend 
Fathers, date operant, ut rUa nejanda 
sehima eradieetur,^ exclaims fiigisronad, 
Intent on having the Bohemian Schism 
well dealt with, which he reckons to be 
of the feminine gender. To which a 
Cardinal mildly remarking, ^ Dornine, 
Khisma est generi* ntutrius ' ( Schifima is 
neuter, your Migesty), Sigismnnd leftily 
replies, ' J^o sum Rex Rotnanus, et super 
grnmmaticam ! ' (I am King of the So- 
mans, and above grammar ! ) — for which 
reason I call him in my Note-books Sigis-. 
mund Super Gramntaticam, to distin- 
guish him in the imbroglio of the Kai- 
sers." * CarlgU, 

Surface, Charles. A character in 
Sheridan^s comedy, " The School for 
Scandal ; " represented as an extrava- 
gant rake, but generous, warm-heart- 
ed, and fascinating. 

Surface, Joseph. A mean hypocrite, 
in Sheridan's comedy, " The School 
for Scandal," who affects great se- 
riousness, gravity and sentimental- 
ity. 

Surtur (soof'toof). {ScancL Myth.) A 
formidable giant, who, with' flames 
collected from Muspelheim, is to set 
fire to the universe at Bagnarok. 
See Ragnarok. 

Surya (soo^re-&). {Hin^ Myth.) The 
god of the sun. 

Swan, The Mantuan. See Mahtu- 
AN Swan. 

Swan of Avon, Sweet. An epithet 
conferred upon Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson, in 8on\e well-known com- 
mendatory verses orij^inally prefixed 
to the second folio edition of Sh^e- 
speare^s works, printed in 1632. 
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of CWm-brSi' {or k5>»^rft', 62). 
An epithet bestowedf on account of 
the graces of his style, upon F^nelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and a writer of fervid eloquence. 

Swan of liiolifleld. A title pciven to 
Miss Anna Seward (1747-18 J J), an 
English poetess of some distinction. 

Swan of Pad'u-^ A name given to 
Count Francesco Algarotti (1712- 
1764), a native of Venice, a man of 
much information and taste, and, in 
his day, an esteemed writer. 

'MB^ " His resp(K;table books on the op- 
era HDd other topics are now nil for^gotten, 
and cnve not to be mentioned." Carlyle. 

Swan of the Me-an'dSr. An epithet 
applied to Homer, on account of the 
harmony of his verse, and on the 
supposition that he was a native of 
Asia Minor, of which the Meander is 
one of the chief rivers. 

Swedish H'iffhtinsale. A name pop- 
ularly given to Jenny Lind (Madame 
Goid'scnmidt, b. 18^1), a native of 
Stockholm, and one of the most cele- 
brated of female vocalists. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. A title ap- 
plied to King David. See Royal 
Psalmist. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. An 
epithet often applied to George Her- 
bert (1593-1633), author of " The 
Temple : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations," and one of the most 
charming and gifted, though quaint, 
poets of England. 

SwSr'g^ (^m/uJ!/yA.) A terrestrial 
paradise situated on the summit of 
Mount Mem {q. v.)\ the delightful 
abode of Indra, and a place of fre- 
quent resort for the other gods. 

Swing. A fictitious and much-dread- 
ed name signed to incendiary threats 
in the rural districts of England, 
about fifty years ago. 

Swiv-'el-l$r, Diok. A careless, light- 
headed fellow in Dickens's novel of 
the "Old Curiosity Shop," whose 
flowery orations and absurdities of 
quotation provoke laughter, but 
whose real kindness of heart enlists 
sympathy. 



Sword of Gk>d. A surname of Kha- 
led, the conqueror of Syria between 
the years 632 and 638. He was so 
called by Mohammed. 

Swordsman, The Handsome. See 
Handsome Swoki>sman. 

Syo'o-r&x. A foul witch mentioned, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest," as the 
dam of Prosperous slave, Caliban. 

Joining, however, the Tarioas merite of these 
authors XWycherley, Vanhrueh, Farquhar, 
Congrcve], as belonging to this period, they 
fonn a galaxy of comic talent scarcely, to be 
matched in any other age or country, and 
which is only obscured by those fbul and im- 
pure mists which their pen*, like the ravea 
wings of Sifcorax^ had brushed flvm fern and 
bog. Sir W. Scott. 

If yoa had told ^corax that her aon Cali- 
ban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. 

SylTanus. See Silyancs. 

Symmes's Hole. An enormous open- 
ing imagined bv Captain John Cleve 
Symmes (d. 18^9), a visionanr Amer- 
ican theorizer, to exist in the crust 
of the earth at 82^ north latitude. 
Through this opening, he thought a 
descent might be made into the inte- 
.rior of the elobe, which he supposed 
to be peopled with plants and ani- 
mals, and to be lighted by two small 
subterranean planets, — liamed Pluto 
and Proserpine, — which diffused a 
mild radiance. According to Hum- 
boldt, Captain Symmes publicly and 
repeatedly invited Sir Humphry Davy 
and himself to explore tnis imder- 
world. 



It is stated by the same authority, 
that similar fantastio notions were enter- 
taioed by the celebrated astroDOiner Hal- 
ley, in the latter pnrt of the seventeenth 
century, and by the learned Norwegian 
satirist and dramatist Holberg, in the 
eighteenth century. 

S3rm-pleg'$-d6§. [Gr. SvjuiirAin««««, 
the iusUing rocks.] (Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth,) Two huge floating rocks in 
the Eu3(ine Sea, which at times were 
■ driven together by the winds, and 
crushed all that came between them. 
The " Argo," however, succeeded in 
passing through in safety, losing only 
a portion of her stem; and the isl- 
ands thenceforth became fixed. See 
Argo. 
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BjnUoLt Dootm. Sm Doctor Stn- 

TAX. 

Sy'phAX. One of the dramatig per- 
BOMB in Addison's tragedy of " Cato.** 

WftTerlej . . . conld not help burttinjr out 
ft-Uurhing. as he chocked the propen^T to 
•zdaim, vtth iSfpAax,— 



** Oalo 'i e pfopcr pecaon to intnut 
A lore-tele with!" Sir IT. Seott, 

SyrUuL (9). [Gr. 25pty^] (Gr. f 
Rom, Myth,) A nymph beloved by 
Pan, and changed at her own !«<• 
quest into a ree<^ of which Pan then 
made his flute. 
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TftTfy. A sobriquet for a Welshman, 
or for the Welsh collectively. The 
word is a Welsh mispronunciation of 
JJiivy^ a diminutive of David^ one of 
the most common of Welsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, The 
Three. See Tiibeb Tailors of 
TooLEY Street. 

TAll)^! Lying Dlok. A nickname 

given to the celebrated Irish Jaco- 
ite, Tyrconnel, who filled the high- 
est offices in Ireland during the last 
period of the rule of James II. and 
the early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and 
ITellow Water. See Parizadb. 

Frlediioh ii loyally glad over hU Voltairai 
••ir«r in all way* to content him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, ae the Talking 
Jiirtl^ the Sinoing TV'ec.and the Oolden Water 
of Intelligent mankind I the glory of oue'ii own 
court, and the envy of the world. Carlyli. 

^Klus. [Gr, TdUeiv.] A brazen man 
made by Vulcan for Minos, to ^uard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
** Faery Queen/* represents him as an 
attendant upon Artegal, and as run- 
ning continually round the island of 
Crete, administering wamin^c and cor- 
rection to offenders by flooring them 
with an iron flail. Iiis invulnerable 
frame, resistless strength, and passion- 
less nature, ^'pify the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and tlie 
mandates of magistrates. 

They (the Purltanul went through the 
world like Sir Art^al'i iron man, Talvt, with 



hie flail, crushing and tramping down op- 
reseora, mingling with human oelnga, but 
Avtng neither part nor lot In human inilnn- 



liavtng neiincr part nor lot in numan mnrm- 
Itlea I Inientlble to (ktigue, to pleaiure, and 
to pain I not to be pierced by any wenpon, not 
to be withstood by any barner. Maeawaif., 

TalTi (tiPvee). A mm dt plftme as- 
sumed by Mrs. Robinson, — wife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the present di^, 
bom in Germany; formed fVom the 
initials of her maiden name, rherese 
illbertine Zouise von Jakob. 

Tammany, St. See St. TAMMAmr. 

Tarn of the Oowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 



1563), one of the ablest and most 
learned of Scotcli lawyers. 

Tam'o-r$. Queen of the Ooths, in 
Shakespeare's ** Titus Andronicus." 

TannhliuBer, Sir (tan^hoi-z^f, 88). 

{Ger. RiUer TannhSiuer.] A famous 
iegendaiy hero of Germany, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name. The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad- 
ventures and to beautiflil women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, llilario, with 
whom he converses fVequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the marvelous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less tlian to participate in the 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, assume 
the form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Yenusberg. The 
infatuated TannhSuser sets forth and 
ascends the inouiltain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tanniiau- 
ser tarry among the delicious en- 
chantments of the Venusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, ne asks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weeps over 
the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
tlience proceeds to Rome, where he 
makes public confession or his sins to 
Pope Urban. The pope refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 

Eardoned than the dry wand which 
e holds can bud forth and bear 
green leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
despair, flees fVom Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncturcj Venus appears be- 
fore him, and. with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. 
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TJiban, alanned at this miracle, sends 
mesaengere in search of the unhappy 
kuight ; but he is nowhere to be found. 

This Tannhiuwr legend ia fery 



popular in Oenuanjr. ftod is often allud- 
ed to by Germaa wnters. Tieck, in his 
" Phantasus," has nuuto it the suhtj^t 
of a narratire, and Wagner of a very 
celebrated opi'ra. The name of the 
tmsty Ackhnrdt is frequently Joined 
irith that of Tannb'Attser, as a couipan- 
Ion, and by some they are considered to 
be identical. See Eckhahot, Tbk Faixh- 
rui. 

Tan't(-lus. [6r. T<lKraAo«.] {Gr. ^ 
Ram, Afyth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
king of Lydia, Phn-sia, or Paphla- 
gonia; punished in the infernal re- 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
tliirst, and placed up to his chin in 
Winter, under an overhanging fruit- 
tree; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the water or fruit re- 
treated from his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac- 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the gods, he ser\'ed up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Felops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, say that he 
divulged secrets which 'Jove had 
oonfidentially communicated to him ; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia n'om the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends; while 
others again attribute to him inordi- 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
freat wealth. The punishment of 
antalus has passed mto a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word tarUalizey that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tapley, Mark. The body-servant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in Dickens's 
novel of this name; noted for his irre- 
pressible jollity, which always showed 
Itself most when his affairs were at 
the worst. 

Charles rVTI. of Fnuieel, who was the Jferi: 
Tapley of klnes« bore himself with his usual 
Jollity under this afflicting news. 

Rev. John Whiie. 

Tap'pSr-tit, Simon. An ambitious 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens's 
novel of *' Barnaby Rudge.'* 

Tar'14-nu. [Gr. T^^vropec.] {Gr. 4 



Rom. Myth.) The infernal fegknu. 
or, according to some, that part c« 
them where the impious and guilty 
were punished for their crimes. 

Taptuflfe(tar-tiif'; Fr. pron. tar'tiif*^ 
34 ). A common nickname for a hyp- 
ocritical impostor, or knave, who uaea 
the gar6 of religion to cover his de- 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
comedy of tlie same name by Mo- 
liere, m which the hero, a hypocrite 
kal priest, is so called. Some saj 
that the character of Tartuffe depfcta 
the confessor of Louis XJY.; P^itt 
La Chaise, whom Moli^re once saw 
eating truiOies (Fr. iariuffes. It. tar- 
ttf^) with great relish. Great oppo- 
sition was made to the appcaranoe 
of the play; but at length, in 1667, 
Moli^re succeeded in bringing it on 
the stage ; and for three months 
" Tartutie " was performed uninter- 
ruptedly, and with great applause. 
A comedy under the title ot ** Lady 
Tartufie" has been brought out in 
Paris with success by Mme. Delpfaine 
de Girardin. 

All types of all ehaneters march thnnigli 
■UfU>lcs: tremblers and boasters; victims and 
bullies ; dupes and knaves ; . . . Tart^e» 
wearing virtuous clothing ; lovers and their 
trials, theu blindness, their fbliy and con- 
stancy. Thackeraif. 

Swiss Pache, on the other hand, situ sleek- 
headed, fhigal; the wonder of his own all^, 
and even of neighboring ones, Ibr liumility 
of mind, and a thought deeper than most 
men's; sit there, Tartuffe^ till wanted! 

CbrliHa. 

Tattle. A character in Congreve't 
comedy, "Love for Love;" repre- 
sented as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teacher of Qermaay. An epithet 
often applied to Philip Metanchtfaon 
(1497->1560),the celebrated refonner, . 
who was so greatly admired as aa 
instructor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost every portion oi 
Europe. 

Tearless Battle. See Battub, Tbi 
Tearless. 

TearHilieet, Boll. A rtrompet^ in die 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry IV." 
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_ I ibae-blacir, rtniiicw and iJbll 

Ttar-tkeet, flung peU-niell into a heap, nuked 
themselTes accwding to method. Osr^. 

Tea'Ble, Iiady (te'zl). The heroine 
of Sberidan*s comedy, ** The School 
for Scandal/* and the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentleman who 
marries late in life. She is repre- 
sented as being " a lively and inno- 
cent, though imprudent, country girl, 
transplanted into the midst of all that 
ean bewilder and endanger her, but 
with still enouflrh of the purity of 
Tond life about her heart to keep the 
bli^t of the world from settling upon 
it permanently." 

TBa'sle, Sir Peter. A character in 
Sheridan's play, "The School for 
Scandal; *' husband of Lady Teazle. 

Spite and enmity thinly «H^gniff4 bj aentl- 
mento as benerolent and noble aa tttoae which 
Sir Fialer Tetede admired in Mr. Joseph Sar- 
free. Jro c anlqy. 

Tel'^m^^ [Gr. TcAofMw.] {Gr, <f 
Rom, Mjfth.) An Aisonaut, son of 
jEacos, brother of Peleus, i«ther of 
Ajax and Teucer, and king of Sal- 
ainis. He was the first to scale the 
walls of Troy when Hercules took 
that city in tne reign of Laomedon. 
He also took part in the famous Caly- 
dottiau hunt, tor a notice of which see 

HeIA AGER. 

Te-lem'^Qhns. [Gr. TifX^^axoc.] (Gr, 
rf Rom, Myth.) The only son of 
Urrsses and Penelope. After the fidl 
of Troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minenra in the form 
of Mentor. 

■Mffr, Jftmie. The hero of a Scot- 
tish ballad which contains a spirited 
account of one of the forays so com- 
non on the border daring the reigns 
of Mary and James Y I. 

Tellos. (Rom, Mi/lh,) A personifica- 
tion of the earth, viewed in relation 
to its productiveness. [Called tdso 
Terra,j 

Tem'pe. [Gr. t^m»i|.] A romantic 
valley between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Ossa, in Greece, through which 
the Peneas escapes into the sea. 

Thar wmM have thongfat, who heard the 
straui, 
1^«3rnw, in 7Vaipe*« rale, her natire 



AmidBtfheft«tal.aw»dincdMd«aft 
To some unwearied minstrei oaucins/ 

CMMm. 

Tempest, The. [Fr. La TempeU.] 
A sobriquet conferred, on account of 
his bravery and martial impetuosity, 
upon Andoche Junot (1771-1818), 
one of Napoleon^ generals, who was 
educated for the law, but in 1792 
enlisted in the army as a volunteer. 

Temple, Uun'oe-ldt. A pseudonym 
of John Armstrong (1709-1779), the 
English poet. 

Temideton, Ifaorenoe. A pseudo- 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
published his " Ivanhoe,** the work 
being dedicated by Laurence Tem- 
pleton to the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. 

4E^ ** There was no desire or wish to 
pass ofiF the supposed Mr. Templetoo at 
m real person. But a kind of continua- 
tion of * The Tales of my Landlord > had 
been recently attempted by a soanger; 
andt it was supposed this Dedicatory 
Epistle might pass for some imitation of 
the same kind, and thus putting inqair- 
ers upon a &ise scent, induce them to 
believe they had before them the work 
of some new candidate fbr their favor." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Te'^iis. [Gr. T,p€iHj ( Gr, ^ Roau 
Myth,) A king of Thrace, husband 
of Progne^ whose sister Philomela he 
violated, for which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 

Termagant. [It TervagatUt, Trivia 
ffanie; Old Fr. Tet-mganL Ritson 
suggests its derivation from the Lat. 
<er, thrice, and vngare (p. pr. tvr^n«), 
meaning, in the lower age of Latinity, 
to go or turn round, — a very ancient 
ceremony in magical incantations; 
and he supposes Termagnni to be a 
corruption of Tervagant, just as cor- 
morant is a corruption of oorvoroal ( ?), 
andnudmseyofnuthesie, UgoFoscolo 
says: " TtioagasUe^ whom the prede- 
cessors of Ariosto always couple with 
ApolUno, is really Diana Tiivia, the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 
which It demanded, had been alwa3rs 
preserved amongst the Scythians." 
According to Panizzi. Trvoagmtte^ or 
Tervaganle, is the Moon, or Diana, 
or Hecate, " wandering under three 
names."] An imaginary being, sup- 
posed by the emsaders, who con- 
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founded Mahometans with pa^ns, to 
be a Mahometan deity. Tnis imagi- 
narv personage was introduced into 
early Knglish plays and moralities, 
and was represented as of a most 
violent character, so that a ranting 
actor mi^ht always appear to ad- 
vantage m it Hence, Hamlet says 
of one too extravagant, "■ I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o'er- 
doiug Termagant." 

Ter'ml-nus(4). (Rom. Myth.) Adeit^ 
who presided over boundaries. His 
worship is said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

T8rp-8igh'o-re. [Gr. Tcp^tx6^>] ( Gr. 
'^ Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses; 
the one who presided over dancing. 

T6r'r$. (Rom. Myth.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth ; the same as Telhu. 

Terror of the World. [Lat Mttus 
Orlks.] An epithet given to Attila, 
the famous king of the Huns, by his 
contemporaries. See Scourge of 
God. 

ThT'rf Alts. A lawless body in Clare, 
Ireland, who sprang up after the Un- 
ion, and committed various outrages. 
Similar societies were " The Thrash- 
ers," in Connaught, " The Carders " 
(so called from flaying their Victims 
with a wool -card), &c. See Cap- 
tain Right and Captain Rock. 

Te'thys. [Gr. TijW*.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and the wife of Ooeanus, to 
whom she bore the Oceanids and 
the river-gods. 

Teu'of r. [Gr. Tevfcpo? .] ( Gr. cf Rom. 

Myth.) 1. A son of the river-god 

Scamander, and the first king of 

Troy. 

2*. A son of Telamon of Salamis, 

and brother of Ajax. He was the 

best archer among the Greeks at the 

siege of Troy. 

But. thought he, I may, like a leeond TVu- 

, eer, discharge my shafts flrom behind the 

shield 9f my ally. Sir W. Scott. 

Teufelsdrdokh, Herr (h^f toi'fels- 
drok, 48, 46).' [Ger., Devil's dung.] 
An eccentric German professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginary *Mife 
and opmions " are given in Carlyle's 



** Sartor Resartus." " The Philoaophy 
of Clothes " is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. " To 
look through the Snows of things into 
Things themselves he is led and com- 
pelled." The design of the work it 
the exposure of the illusions and 
shams which hold swa^ so exten- 
sively over the human mtellect and 
the social life of man. 

Thaiaa. A daughter of Simonides, in 
Shakespeare's °* Pericles." • 

Thal'f-bt. The hero of South«T*8 
poem entitled ^Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer." 

Th$-le8'triB. [Gr. eoAiftrrptc.] {6r. 

4" Rom. Myth.) A queen of the 

Amazons. 

**A perfect Thtdutria!^ said the cmperari 
** I shall take care irhat oflfenae I give her.** 

Sir W.Seott, 

Tl4-li'$. [Gr. e<iAeia.] (Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) 1. One of the Muses ; the 
Muse of comedy. 
2. One of the Graces. SeeGRACBs. 

Thal'i-^rd. A lord of Antioch, ia 
Shakespeare's " Pericles." 

Tham'lniu. (Myth.) The name under 
which the Phoenicians and Syrians 
worshiped Adonis. He was killed 
by a wild boar on Mount Libanns, 

. and was said to revive and be slain 
again every vear. His death hap- 
pened on the banks of a river named 
after him Adonis, which at a certais 
season of the ^ear acquired a reddish 
tinge. By this circumstance his feast 
was regulated. 

Thccmnna came next behind. 
Whose annual wound In Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fiite 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day; 
While smooth Adonis flrom his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammux yearly wounded. MiUom. 

Tham'j^-rls. [Gr. ecC^vpif .] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A Thracian poet of 
such overweening conceit that he 
boasted he could surpass the Muses 
themselves in song; in consequence 
of which he was deprived of his sight 
and of the power or sinpring. He was 
therefore represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. See M^sonides. 

Thauxnaate (topmast' 30, 40, 94). 
The name of a great English schohr 
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in Babelais' celebrated satirical ro- 
mance. He went to France to argue 
by signs with Pantagruel, and was 
overcome by Panoi^e. 

Th4u^ii4-tur'sa8. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bishop, of Neo-CflBsarea, in Cappado- 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous miracles ascribed to 
bim by his early and his mediaeval 
biographers. 

^Chia'mt^tor'saaofttie'Weat. An 
appellation given to St Bernard 
(1091-1163) \)y his admiring disci- 
pies. HLs ascetic life, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
known in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146, which was 
viged on by his iervid zeal. In- 
numerable legions, fired by his burn- 
ing words, hurried to the fiast, almost 
depopulating, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

ThekOf {Ger, pron, tek'lt). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller's 
drama of this name. She is an in- 
vention of the poet. 

Th^dme (tftiftm', 31). A name un- 
der which Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
** Thf^l^me and Macare." 

Th61dme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Kabelais* 
•' Gaiigantua," stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
ha^miness, and given by Grangousier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his services in helping to suoject the 
people of Lem^. 
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[Do what thou wUt] ; and the whok ncn. 
lations of the convent are such as to se- 
cure a suceossloD of elegant recnations, 
according to ttie pleasure Mt the inhab- 
**»»*••" For. Qh. B€V. 

Now In fhls ^Uev nf TJWKmc, 

Which 7«ftliMd the ftirest dxeua 

That ever dozing buli-flrog had. LowtU, 



"The Abbey of Th«Ume Is the 
very reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being an edifice consecrated to the high- 
est state of worldly civilisation. As the 
discipline of Gaigantua represents Ra- 
belais' noci<Mi of a perfiset education, so 
nay we suppose the manners of the ab- 
bey show what he considered to be the 
perftction of polished society. Religious 
hypocrites, pettifo^^ng attorneys, and 
usurers are excluded ; gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, and Ikithftil expounders of 
the Scriptures, are Invited by the in- 
scription over the gate. The motto of the 
eBta2>li8hment is, *• Fkuey que vomldras^'' 




found, as if . . . saying the •• ttra 
refectory of the Jlbbey qf TMI^. 

Putnam's Mag, 

The'^nis. [Gr. e^^**.] (Gr.^JRom, 
Myth,) The goddess of justice, a 
daughter of Coelus and Terra* She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

Against these Bailliages, against this Ple- 
nary Court, exasoerated Themu eveiy where 
shows fiuse of battle. varlgle. 

Theodoras (the'o-do'rus, 9; J>, 
pron, tJ'o'do'riiss,' 102). The name 
of a physician, in Rabelais* romance 
of ** Gargantua.*' At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua's tutor, he un- 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi- 
cious manner of living, and accord- 
ingly purged him canonically with 
Anticyrian hellebore, by which niedi- 
Gine he cleared out all the fouliess 
and perverse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and piety. 

Th$r-in'td9. [Gr. e«p<r4n)f.] (Gr, ^ 
Mom. Mtfth,) The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Gre^s before Trov. 
He spared, in his revilings, neither 
prince nor chief, but directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slam by Achillea 
for deriding his grief for Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakespeare introduces 
him in his play of " Troilus and 
Cressida,'* exhibiting him as a sar- 
castic humorist who lays open the 
foibles of those about him with con- 
summate address. 

In the midst of this chuckle of sell^gratala- 
tion. some figure goes by, which Tkerrites too 
can love and adndre. JS!Menoii. 

The'setlfl (28). [Gr. ei^m;?.] 1, (Gr, 
&Rom Myth,) A son of ^Egeus, and 
king of Athens, who, next to Hercu- 
les, was the most celebrated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, slew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Crete by 
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means of a clew of thread given bim 
by Ariadne. He was fiirther distln- 
guiahed for his fnendship for Pirith- 
ens. See Ariadne, Uipfolttus, 
and P1RITHOU8. 

2. Duke of Athens; a character in 
ShsJLespeare*s ** Midsummer-Night's 
Dream/* 
Thes'tf-lla. [Or. e^vrvXtc.] A female 
slave mentioned in one of the Idyls 
of Theocritiis ; hence, any rostio 
maiden* 

And tken In hMte her hoiwtr she kam 
With no^B* to Und th« ihMTe*. 

MOtoH. 

The'tiA. [6r. eMc.] {Gr. ^ Mom. 
Jtf^A.) A sea-nymph, danghter of 
Kereus and Doris, wife of Peleos, and 
mother of Aehilles. 

Vbonerdank (toi'SMSnk). [Ger., 
dear thanks.] A sobriquet of Maxi- 
milian I., emperor of Germany (1459- 
1519); also the title of a German 
poem first printed at Niimberg in 
1617. 

Third Vounder of Borne. A title 

B'ven to the Roman general Caius 
arius, on account of his repeated 
triumphs over the public enemies of 
his country, particularly for his suc- 
cessful conduct of the Jugurthine war, 
and for his decisive victories over the 
combined forces of the Ambrones and 
Teutones, near Aqua Sextiss (Aix), 
in 102 B. a, and over the Cimbri^ on 
the plain of Yercells (Vercelli), in 
101. 

Thirtj Tyrants, The. (Rom. Hist.) 
A fanciful designation given to a 
number of adventurers, who, after the 
defeat and captivity or Valerian, and 
during the reign of his weak succes- 
sor, Gnlltenus (a. d. 260-267), aspired 
to the dirone, and by their contests 
threatened to produce a complete 
dissolution of the empire. The name 
was first applied to them by Trebel- 
Uus Pollio, one of the writers of the 
Augustan Chronicle, who has given 
the Diosraphiesof the different usurp- 
ers. l^Le analogy between these ad- 
venturers, who sprang up suddenly, 
without concert or sympathy, in di- 
verse quarters of the world, each 
strugglmg to obtain supreme domin- 
ion for himself, and the Thirty Ty- 



rants of Athens, who, on the tenni- 

nation of the Peloponnesian wal^ re- 
ceived the sway over that city m>m 
the Spartan Lysander, is purely im- 
aginary. Even the numbers do not 
correspond; and the Latin historian is 
forced to include the names of wom- 
en and children, and many dotKbtful 
names, to complete the paralleL 

49* Th« foUowing list oompriiM all 
who have been mentioned bj different 
authors : — 



CecTops. 
Antomn 
Qriiftdes. 

Foetiunuc, fiither and 
■on. 



Uacrfauius, tkOuit end 

Bon; and 
Quietus, MioUng son. 
Ballbta. 
Odenathn*. 



Lalianna, or LolU»> Herado, hia aon. 



nuB. 
ICariuB. 
VIctorinna, flUher 

and son. 
Victoria, or TTctori- 

na. 
Tetrieua, flithflr and 

aon. 
Ingenuua. 
Bagalianua. 
Aureoltts. 
Trebellianus. 



Herennumns, > -rt. ., 

Timolaua, JSST 

Vabalathva, >«>»•• 

MaBooius. 

Zenobia. 

Piso. 

Valeas. 

JBmiliamua. 

Satuminua. 

CelsuB. 

Finnttar 



Thirty Tears' "War. ( Ger, BtsL) A 
collective name given to a series of 
wars between the Protestants and 
the Catholics in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It began with 
an insurrection of the Bohemians, ia 
1618, and ended with the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, spreading from 
one end of Grermany to the other, and 
leaving the country one wide scene 
of descaation and disorder. The house 
of Austria was at the head of the 
Catholic party, while .Uie chief sup- 
port of the Protestants was Gnstavus 
Adolphus. 

Thif'be. [Gr. Bia^,"] (Gr. 4 Rm. 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden of Bab- 

?rlon, beloved by Pyramus, They 
ived in adjoining houses, and, as 
their parents would not let them nur- 
IT, they contrived to communicate 
through an opening in a wall. O^cs 
they agreed to jneet at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe was first on the spot, 
but, seeing a lioness, she became 
frightened, and ran off, dropping in 
her haste a garment, which the lioness 
found and soiled \nth blood. iVhen 
Pyramus arrived and saw it, he imag- 
ined that Thisbe was killed, and so 
made away with himself; while she, 
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gftinfiig courage, after a time returaed, 
and, finding his dead body, likewise 
killed herself. Shakespeare has bur- 
lesqued the 8tor>' of IVramua and 
Tbisbe in the Interlude in his ''Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream.*' 

The w«U he sett twizt Flame and Air 
. (Like that which banwt young TAiite't 

bUas), 
Thfouffh whoee unall holes this dangerottB 
pair 
May see each other, bat not kiss. 

T. Maort (om Daog's Su^«ty-Lamp). 

Thomaa the Bhymer. The name 
under which Thomas Learmont, of 
Ercildoune, a Scotchman,— bom dur- 
iu^ the reign of Alexander III., and 
living in the days of Wallace, — is 
generally and best known. 



**Thto personage, the Merlin of 
ScotJaiKl, and to whom some of the ad- 
Tenturee which the British bards as- 
signed to Merlin Caledooiiis, or The Wild, 
have been transferred by tradition, was, 
as Is well known, a magician, as weU as a 
poet and prophet. He is alleged stiU to 
liTe in theland of Faiiry, and u expected 
to rBtum at some great convulsion of 
society, in which he is to act a distin- 
guished part, — a tradition common to all 
nations, as the belief of the Mahommedana 
reepecttng their twelfth Imaum demon- 
strates.'* ■ Sir W. SeoU. 

Tho'^, Sir. The hero of the " Rime 
of Sir Thopas," one of Chaucer's 
•* Canterbury Tales," containing an 
account of the adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faery. [Written 
also, erroneously, Topaz.] 

Bad M SSr Tomu, or Sqnire Queries, — 

Matthew did for the nonce reply,— 

At emblem or device am L frior, 

TknoT. [Old Norse Thdrr^ contracted 
from Thmar, Old Saxon Thunnr^ 
A.-S. Thunor, Old High Ger. Do- 
nor ; all from the same root as thvn- 
rffr.] (Scnnd, Myth.) A son of Odin 
and Frigga; the god of war, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 
cods against the frequent attacks of 
uie Giants. He drives a golden char- 
iot drawn by two white he -goats, 
and, when it rolls along the heavens, 
it causes thunder and lightning. 
Hfs principal woafK)n, and that on 
which mucn of his power depends, is 
a mace or hammer called Mjolntr. 
He has also a famous belt, which, 



when on him, doubles bis stnogth, 
and a pair of steel gauntlets, which 
are of great use to hmi, as Miolnir is 
almost always red-hot. Tne fifth 
day was sacred to this god, and hence 
it was called Thor's day, our Tkurs- 
day. See Mjolnir. 

Thom'hill, Sir 'William, or Squire. 
See BuHCHfiLi^ Mr. 

Thii worthy citizen abased the aristocracy 
much on the same principle as the ftur Oliv^ 
ia depreciated Sqwtt noi-nhUl ; — he had S 
sneaking affection ftur what he abused. 

iSit- a. Mfthter L^Unu 

Thorough. An expressive name given 
bv the Eari of Straflbrd (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun- 
cilors of King Charles I., to a vast 
and celebratea scheme projected by 
himself, and designed to make the 
government of England an absolute 
or despotic monarchy. 

Thorounrh Doctor. [Lat., Doctor 
Fundatus,] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon William VaiTo, an 
English Minorite and scholastic phi- 
losopher of the last half of the tnir- 
teenth century. 

Thoth. {Egypt, Myth,) The pod of 
eloquence, and the supposed invent- 
or of writing and philosophy; rep- 
resented as having the oodfy of a 
man, and the liead of a lamb or ibis. 

ge corresponds to the Mercury of the 
reeks and Romans. 

Thoughtless, Miss Betsey. The 
heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Mrs. Heywood (1696-1758), sup- 
posed to have suggested the plan of 
Miss Burney»8 "Evelina." She is 
represented as a virtuous, sensible, 
and amiable yonng lady, but heed- 
less of ceremony, ignorant of eti-* 
quette, and without experience of the 
. manners of the world. She is con- 
sequently led into many awkward 
situations, most mortifving to her 
vanity, by which the delicacy of an 
amiaole and devoted lover is at length 
alarmed, and his affections almost for 
ever alienated. 

Thra'so. [Lat.; Gr. Bftitrmv, a brag- 
gart, flpom tfpoirvr, bold, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggerinff captain 
in Terence's ^ Eunuch." From this 
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name is derived the adjective (kra- 
tomcoL 

Three Oalendars. Three sons of 
kings, disguised as begging dervises, 
who are the subject of tales in the 
•* Arabian Nights' Entertainments.*' 

Jeanle went on opening doors, Uke the 
•eoond CWcndar wanfing an eye. In the castle 
of the hundred obliginK damsels, nntiL hke 
tbe said prince-enant, afie came to a staUe. 

iStr W' Scottm 

Three-flngered Jack. The nick- 
name popuUirlj given to a famous 
negro robber, who was the terror of 
Jamaica in 1780. He was hunted 
down and killed in 1781. 

Three Kings of Ctologne. See Co- 
logne, The Thbee Kiiig» of. 

Three Taflora of Tooley Street. 
Three characters said by Canning 
to have held a meeting for redress 
of popular grievances, and to have 
adoressed a petition to the house of 
commons, beginning, " We, the peo- 
ple of England." Tooley Street is 
m London, in the parliamentary bor- 
ough of Southward. 

What a qneer fish Mr. TayloT mnst hare 
been I Where is he now? Why. he (your 
servant) is Taylor — Jeremy Taylor— Tom 
Taylor— Taylor the Watei^Poet — Billy Tay- 
lor— the Three Tailon of Tooley Street — • • • ; 
and — he is asleep! Saku 

Thresher, Captain.' The feigned 
leader of a body of lawless persons 
meeting as confederates, who attack- 
ed the collectors of tithes and their 
underlings in Ireland about the :rear 
1806, in consequence of the exactions 
of the latter in the counties of Mayo, 
Sliffo, Leitrim, and part of Roscom- 
mon. Their threats and warmngs 
were signed Captwn Thresher. 

Thrym. (Scand. Mtfth.) A giant 
who fell in love with Freyja,and stole 
Thor's hammer, hoping to receive her 
hand as a reward for returning it. 
See MjOlnir. 

Thumb, Tom. [Fr. Le Petit Poucet, 
Ger. Daumling.] The name of a di- 
minutive personage celebrated in the 
legendary literature of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin- 
coln, where a little blue flag-stone was 
long shown as his monument, which, 
however, has been displaced and lost. 



._ In Um Bodleian Library there Sfl • 
work bearinjf the following titte : " Tom 
Thumb his liie and death : wherin is de- 
elaired many maroailoas acto of man- 
hood, full of wonder and strange merd- 
nients. Which UtUe Icnight lived m 
King Arthur's time, and famous in the 
Court of Great 3rittaine. LoxHlni: 
printed for John Wright, 1630." It be- 
gins thus : — 

**In Arthur's couxt Tom Tkmnbe did Hue, 
A man of niickle might. 
The best of all the TaUe Round, 
And eke a doughty knight 

*' His stature but an inch in httgbt. 
Or quarter of a span; ,__,_- ^ 

Then thinke you not this little knis^ 
Was prou'd a valiant man ? " 

49* " As to Tom Thumb, he owes Us 
Ghristiaa name, most probably, to the 
spirit of reduplication. Some Tentoo, or, 
it may be, some still remoter fiincy, had 
imagined the manikin, called, fro«n his 
proportions, Daumling, the diminutiTe 
of Dctum^ the same word as our thumb ; 
while the Scots got him as Tamlane, and, 
though forgetting his &iry proportaOBS, 
sent him to Eliiand, and rescued liim 
thenee just in time to avoid- beuig made 
the 'Teind to hell.' As Daamling, he 
rode in the horse's ear, and, reduplicated 
into Tom Thumb, came to England, and 
was placed at Arthur's court, as the true 
huDd of Rcnnance ; then in France, wliare 
little Gauls sucked their Latin poUex •# 
their poi*«, he got called * Le Petit Pou- 
oet,' and was sent to the cave of an ogre, 
or oreo^ — a monster (most likely a cuttle- 
fish), — straight from the Mediterranean, 
and there pedbrmed h& treacherous, but 
justifiable, substitution of his brother's 
night-caps for the infant ogresses' crowns, 
and so came to England as Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb, too often confounded with the 
true Tom Thumb." Yonge. 

j^Sf " On ballad authoritiy we leum 
that ' Tom alyn was a Scocttaman born.' 
Now . . . Tom-a-lin, otherwise Tamlane, 
is no other than Tom Thumb himself, whd 
was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of 
Scandinavian descent, being the Tbaum- 
lin, t . e. Little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduces both these he- 
rocs in his * Nympbidia,' seems to have 
suspected their identity. . . . The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is mannftetund 
from the ballad ; and by the introduction 
of the ft-iry queen at his birth, and cer- 
tain poetical touches which it yet exhib- 
its, we are led to suppose that it is a ri/ae- 
eiamento of an earlier and better origi- 
nal." • Qw- ^^• 

Thunderbolt of Italy. A sobriauet 
or epithet given to Gaston de Foix 
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(1489-1512), nephew of Louis XII. 
of France, and commander of the 
French armies in Italy, where he 
l^ained a series of brilliant victories, 
•and distinpiished himself by the ce- 
lerity of his movements. 

Tl&iinderer, The. A popnlar appel- 
lation of the London "Times;" — 
originally given to it on account of 
the powerful articles contributed to 
its columns by the editor, Edward 
Sterling. 

Tliundenns Iiegion. [Lat Legio 
Fulminairix.^ A name given to a 
Roman legion, A. d. 179, from the 
prayers of some Christians in it hav- 
ing* been followed, it is said, by a 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which not only enabled them to re- 
Veve their thirst, which had been ex- 
cessive, but tended greatly to dis- 
comfit the Marcomanni, the invading 
enemy. 

4^ This Iq^nd has been the snlithMt 
of eonsidorable controyersy ; and, though 
thore would appear to have been some 
Ibundatioa for the story, it is certain 
that th« name ^*Thandoriug Legion'' 
existed long before the date when it is 
■aid to have originated. 

Thu'ii-o (9). A foolish rival to Val- 
entine, in Shakespeare's ** Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona." 

Thwtiokuxn. A famous character in 

Fielding's novel, "The History of 

Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

While the world waa rewundivg with the 
noise of a diaputatious philosophy, the Baco> 
niaa school, like Allworthy, seated between 
8<ia«ie and T^waekwn. preserved a calm 
neutrality, half scornful, huf benevolent, and, 
content with addine to the sum of practical 
sood, left the war of words to those -vho liked 
u. Mactuttaif. 

Tta^-est^. [6r. evi«mK.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, and brother of Atreus, 
with whose wife he committed adul- 
tery. In requital of this act, Atreus 
invited his brother to a feast, at which 
he made him ignorantly eat the flesh 
of his own son. Thyestes consulted 
an oracle, to learn how he might 
avenge himself; and having been told 
that his offspring bv his own daugh- 
ter sliould avenge nim, he begot by 
her iEgisthus, who afterward slew 
Atreus. 



A natural repast; in ordinary times, a 
harmless one : now, fiOal as that of ri y es fet . 

Carl^lt, 

Thjrr'slB (4). [Gr. evptns.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus ; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in Vir^l's sev- 
enth Eclogue, who has a poetical con- 
test with Corwion ; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 

Hard by, a cottage ehimney smokes 
From betwixt two ased oaks, 
Where Ck>rydon and Z'Ajirrmt, met, 
Are at their savory dinner set. WXUm. 

TibbB, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib'Srt, Sir. A name given to the 
cat! in the old romance of " Renard 
the Fox." See Rsnard. 

Tickler, Timothy. One of the inter- 
locutors in Wilson^s "Noctes Am- 
brosianse;" an idealized portrait of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Robert 
Sym (1750-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among children from the 
cnime of " Tom Tiddler's ground." 
One of Dickens's minor tales is enti- 
tled "Tom Tiddler's Ground." 

Tiddy-doU. A nickname given to 
Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Til'bu-ri'n^ [Latinized fVom the 
Eng. TUbury.'\ A character in Sher- 
idan's pla3', ** The Critic," whose 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She is the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbury 
Fort. 

An oyster may be crossed in love, says the 

Etntle Ttltnarma^ — and a drover may be 
ached on a point of honor, says the Chron- 
icler of the Canongate. ^ W. Scott. 

Like TilburiHa in the play, they J Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's heroines] are **^ineonsouBle to the 
minuet in Ariadne.'* JDtmiop. 

Til'bu-ry Port, Oovemor of. A 
character in Mr. PufTs tragedy of 
" The Spanish Armada," in Sheri- 
dan's dramatic piece entitled "The 
Critic;" "a plain matter-of-fact 
man; that 's his character.'* 

Thouj^h the parliamentary m^Jor stood 
flrm, the father, as in the case of the Goremor 
of nPmrv, was softened, and he afrrced that 
his firienas should accept a eompromira. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Tim'i-^8. The name of a character in 
Spenser's " Faery Queen," intended 
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to reprMent the spirit of chiralroos 
honor and generosity. 

4^ "■ The affection of Timiu for B«l- 
ph«ebe U allowed, on all hands, to allude 
to Sir Walter Raleigh's pretended adini* 
ration of Queen Klicabeth j and h&s dis- 
grace, on account of a less platonie in- 
trif ue with the daughter of Sir Micholaa 
Throgmorton, together with his restora- 
tion to &Tor, are plainly pointed out in 
the subsequent erents. But no commen- 
tator has noticed the beautiful insinua- 
tion bj which the poet points out the er- 
ror of his friend, and of his friend's wift. 
Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Cor- 
flambo, or sensual passion : he combats 
the monster nnsuoceesftiUy, and wounds 
the lady in his anms." Sir W. Scott, 

Ti'mon. [Gr. T(>u»k.] An Athenian 
who lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
neaian war, noted as an " enemy to 
mankind." He is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers, but is best known to 
English readers as the misanthropical 
hero of Shakespeare's "Timon of 
Athens." 



''The story (In Shakespeare] is 
treated in a very simple manner . . . : — 
In the first act, the joyous life of Timon, 
his noble and hospitable eztraTagance, and 
the throng of every description of suitors 
to him ; in the second and third acts, his 
embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make oi his supposed 
friends, who all desert him in the hour 
of need ; in the fourth and fifth acts, 
Timon's flight to the woods, his misaa- 
tbropical melancholy, and his death." 

SeUegel, 7Van5. 

When he [Horace Walpole] talked misan- 
thropy, he out-Timoned Timon. MaeauUty, 

TSn-cla'ri-^n Doctor, The Great 
(9). A title assumed b^ William 
Mitchell, a white-iron smith, or tin- 

f)late worker, of Edinburgh, who pub- 
ished many indescribable books and 
broadsides there and in Glasgow at 
the beginning of the last century. 
" The reason why I call myself Tin- 
clnrian Doctor,'^ quoth he, " is be- 
cause I am a Tinklar, and cures old 
Pans and Lantruns." His great work, 
the " Tinkler's Testament," was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne. 

Tin-tas'el. A strong and magnifi- 
cent castle situated on the coast of 
Cornwall ; said to have been in part 
the work of giants. It is renowned 



in romance as the burthplace of King 
Arthur, and the residence of ILing 
Mark and Queen Isolde. Its walls 
were washed b^ the sea, and imme- 
diately below It were extensive aad 
beautiful meadows, forests abounding 
with game, and rivers tilled with fish. 
According to Dunlop, some vestigea 
of this castle still remain. [Written 
also Tintaggel and Tintadiel.] 

Tin'to, Dick. 1. The name of « poor 
artist in Scott's novels, " The Bride 
of Lammermoor" and **St. Bonanza 
Well." 

2. A pseudonym adopted by Frank 
Boott Goodrich (b. 1826), a popular 
American author. 

Tip'pe-o$-nde'. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon General William Henry 
Harrison, afterward pi^sident of the 
United States, during the political 
canvass which precedeKl his electlcm, 
on account of tne victory gained by 
him over the Indians in the battle 
which took place on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1811, at the junction of the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. 

Ti-r&nte' the Whiter The hero of a 
fine old romance of chivalry, com- 
posed and published in the tifleenth 
centunr. His name is derived partly 
from his father, and partly from h£s 
mother, the former being "lord of 
the seigniory of Tirania, on the bor- 
ders of England/' the latter, Blanca, 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 

Tt-re'8i-|s (23). [Gr. Tet^n^rta*.] (Gr, 

<f Rom, Myth.) A celebrated blind 

soothsayer of Thebes who lived to a 

great age. He plays a prominent 

part in the mythical liistory of Greece. 

His blindness is said to have beea 

8«it upon him for some offense which 

he unintentionally gave to Minerva 

or to Juno, or because he imprudent'- 

ly revealed to men things which the 

gods did not wish them to know. 

Thee, Sfon, and the floweiy brook* be* 

neath . . . 
NiRihtty I visit; nor fiometiines foreet 
ThoM other two cqnaled with me in fate, 
So were I equaled with them in renown,— 
Blind ThamyriR and blind Maeonidea; 
And Tire9ia$ and PhineuB, prophets old. 

MtOm, 

Tirso de Molina (tSf'so dftmo-le^ni). 
A pseudonym of Gabriel Tellex 
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(1570-1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist His chef-doeuore^ a com- 
edy founded on the legend of the 
world-famous Don Juan de Tenorio, 
|s one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina <t$z-be'ni). See Pkasildo. 

Tt-sipli'o-ne. [Gr. Ticn^i^.] (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth,) One of the three Fu- 
ries ; a minister of the vengeance of 
the gods, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Furies. 



't«n. [Gr. TiTiv.] {Gr. ^ Jtom, 
JMuth.) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at- 
tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of heaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the son 
of Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. Bv 
some poets. Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

TX-ta'ni-|. (Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon, and queen of the fkiries. 

Jt^ '^The Shakespearian commenta- 
tors have not thought fit to inform us 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
* Titania.' It, however, presents no dif- 
llcalty. It was the belief of those days 
that the fiiiries were the same as' the clas- 
sic nymphs, the attendants of Diana. . . . 
The itAry queen was, therefore, the same 
as Diana, whom (hrid (' Met.' iU. 17d)stylefl 
Titaaia." Keightley. 

Her figure, hands, and fcet, were formed 
vpon a model of exquisite symmetry with the 
size and liehtncss or her person, so that Ti- 
tania herself could scarce hare found a more 
fitting representative. Sir W. Scott. 

Tit'c6mb, Timothy (tit'kum). A 
nom deplume adopted by Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tl-tho'nua. [Gr. Ttftuvd*.] {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) A son of Laoraedon. 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
that Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persuaded the gods to make 
him immortal ; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de- 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada. 

Tit'marsh, l^CohH-el An'ge-lo. A 
pseudonym under which Thackeray, 
for a series of years, contributed 



tales, essays^ and sketches to ^ Fra- 
8er*s Magazme," all "distinguished 
by shrewd observation, exquisite 
style, and the play of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil- 
osophic meaning." He afterward 
published several volumes under the 
same name. He is said to have been 
called " Michael Aogelo " by a fHend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
" Titmarsh " by way of contrast and 
depreciation. 

Let whosoever is qualified tdl ftwtibi tiie 

Esuliar experiences of those classes [the 
hlonable classes] In any serious form tSat 
may be possible i and let what is ridiculous or 



desbicaUe among them live under the twror 
c( Michael Anffcfo Titm€ar$h. Muton. 

Titmouse, Mr. Tittlebat. The hero 
of Warren's " Ten Thousand a 
Year; " a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper^s 
shopman suddenly exalted, Uirough 
the instrumentality of certain rascal- 
ly attorneys, who discover a defect in 
a pedigree^ to the third heaven of 
English aristocracy. 

We who have not had the advantupe of 
ersonal observation, supposed "gent.** to be 
tly given up to the use of those exeemble 
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Tit'j^-re TQ9. Under this name, and 
under those of Muns, Hectors, Scour- 
ers, and afterwards Kickers, Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute young 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towanLs the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit- 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these 
tyrants, after tlie Restoration, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, domineered over the 
streets. The Tityre Tus took their 
name i¥om the first line of the lirst 
Eclogue of Virgil, — 
** Tityre tn patulas xecttbans sub tegmine 
ftgi." 

Tit'if--ni«. [Gr. Ttrvpoc, a Doric form 
of o-arvpof, a satyr.] A character in 
Virgil's first Eclogue, borrowed from 
the Greeks, among whom this was a 
common shepherd's name. He ia 
thought to represent Virgil himself. 
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Chaaoer is ftffectioiiateljr commemo- 

nted under thin name in Spenser's 

**.Shepherd'8 Calendar.'* 

Heroes and their ftate 
Vttiiraed me, never weexy of the idpe 
or n^rm, eMcmbUng, u he unff, 
TIm nutie throng beneath his fsTotite beech. 

Cbt^ar. 

Titrj'XUL [Gr. T»Tv6«.] ( Gr, ^ Rom. 
Mt/Ui.) A famous giant, son of Jupi- 
ter and Terra. His body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 
For attempting the chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some say, of Diana, he was 
punished in the mfsmal regions by 
naving two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made to grow again continually. 

Tisona (te-tho^ni, 70). The name of 
a sword of the Cid. See Cm, The, 
and CoLADA. 

Tolbj^. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
** Punch and Judy." See Punch. 

49" " In some yersions of the great 
drnma of ^ Punch,* there is a small dog, — 
a. modem ianovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
whose name la always Toby. This Toby 
has been stolen in youth flrom another 
gentleman, and firaudnlently sold to the 
GODflding hero, who, haying no gaile him- 
self, has no suspicion that it lurtu In 
others ; but Toby, entertaining a grate- 
ftil recollection of bis old master, and 
scorning to attach himself to any new 
patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe 
at the bidding of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strongly, seizes him 
by the nose and wrings the same with 
yiolence ; at which instance of canine at- 
tachment the spectators are deeply affect- 
ed." Dickens. 

Toby, Unole. See Unclb Toby. 

Todd, liin'rle. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Gait's novel of 
the same name, founded on the auto- 
biography of Grant Thorbum, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and once 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'gerf, Mrs. M. A character in 
Dickens*s novel of " Martin Chuzzle- 
wit ; " the proprietor of a " Commer- 
cial Boardmg-House *' in London. 

Toxn-|r-lin. The same as Tom Thumb. 
See Thumb, Tom. 



49* The name Is Bometlmes wTiHeii,la 
ignorance of its etymology. 2\mi-a-I.m- 
coln. An old book, formerly very popu- 
lar, relates *' The most pleaaant History 
of Toui-a-Iincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Red Rose Knight^ sumamed 
the B<MSt of England, showing his hon- 
orable yictoriee in foreign coantiies, 
with his strange fortunes in Faery lAod, 
and how he married the fur AngUterra, 
daughter to Prester John, that renowned 
monarch of the world." It was written 
by Richard Johnson, and was «nteBedon 
the books of the Stationers' Company, 
December 24, 1599. 

Tom, Diok, and Harry. An a{M[)eI'- 
lation very commonly employed to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Toxnte, M. (mos'e-o' to^m&'). A char- 
acter in Moli^re^s ^ L'Amonr Mede- 



»» 



cm. 

M. TomU Uked eoneetnesi in medical piae- 
tice. 



Tom liOns. See Long, Tom. 

Tom Noddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parts of England. 

Tom o' Bedlam. A name given to 
wanderinff medicants discharged from 
Bethlem Hospital on account of in- 
curable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Tooley Street, The Three Tailors 
of. See Three Tailobs OF TooLET 
Street. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent^ honest, and 
warm-hearted creature in Dickens's 
** Dombey and Son," " than whom 
there were few better fellows in the 
world." His favorite saying is, ** It's 
of no consequence." 

Topaz, Sir. See Thopas, Sib. 

Top'sj^. A young slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
who is made to illustrate the igno- 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately made: bvL 
like Toptv, it "growed." JL G. Wkiu. 

Tormes, Ijasarillo de (Ift-thi-reel'yo 
dfttoFmes, 70, 82). The hero of a 
Spanish novel of the same name, by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the fin«t of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un- 
der the name of the gtiato picaretco^ 
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or €he Bty\e of the n^oM, and made 

famous all over the world in the 

bnlliant imitation of it, Le Sage's 

" Gil Bias." 

FaithfUlv executed, jptl wonld exhibit . . . 
ttie type or the low-nunded, merry-making. 
▼lU^ar, and shallow ** Yankee," Uie ideal 
Tankee in whom European prejudices And, 
eraceftiUy combined, the attracnVe traits of a 
. Oinea de Faasamonte and a Joseph Surlkce, a 
Leuariiio de Torma and a Scapin, a Thersites 
and aa Autolyens. W. H. OtrUmt. 

ToVten-hStn In Boots (tot'tn-ftm). 
A popular toast in Ireland in the year 
1731, daring the administration of the 
Duke of I>or8et. The government, 
being anxious to free themselves 
from the control of the Irish pariia- 
ment, attempted to obtain a giunt of 
the SQpfdies for twenty -one years; 
but they were out-voted by a majority 
of one. ' The casting vote was nven 

■ by BIr. C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having bad time to change 
his dress, which was considered a 
remarkable breach of etiquette. 

Touclistone. A clown, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It." 

Arlecehiao Is, ... in his original concep- 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose mouth. 
fhr fW>m being etemaUy closed, as amongst 
^f^f is filled, like that of Tbuchstontt with quips, 
and cranks, and wlt^ devices, veiy often de- 
livered extempore. Sir W. Scott. 

Tonohwrood, Iiady. A character in 

** The Belle's Stratagem," a com^y 

by Mrs. Crowley. 

T!ie t>orfmants and the Ladu T<ntchwo(tda% 
In their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
sense; in fiwt, they do not appeal to If at all. 
- - OuxrUa Lamb. 

Touchwood, Fdr'e-firFltie. A touchy 

old East Indian, who figures in Scott's 

novel of " St. Ronan's Well." 

That Boewell was a hunter after spiritual 
notabilities, that he loved such and longed to 
be near tliem, that he first (in old Tovchwood 
Auchinleck's phraseology) "took on with 
Paoli," and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and could not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit. Carljfle. 

Tox, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son ; " a 
little, lean old maid, of limited inde- 
pendence, and " the very pink of gen- 
eral propitiation and politeness." 

Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled " The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 



Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightful to read." This work 
was probably written in the seven- 
teentn centuiy. It was for a long 
time very popular, and continued to 
be republisaed until within thirty or 
forty years. 



AH yoor wHa, flialflMr and i 
Down fhMBk Don Qnlzofea to Tom 2Vam. 

Jhior, 

Tranohera (trftn-k&'ri). [It, from 
the Fr. trancker, to cut.] The name 
of a sword of Agricane, which after- 
ward came into the possession of 
Brandimart. 

Trft'oi-o. A servant to Luoentio, 
in Shakespeare's *' Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Translator Oeiieral. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland (d. 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Xenophon, and other 
Greek and Latin autnors. It was 
given to him by Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
m his ''History of the Worthies of 
England." 

Trap'bois. A superannuated usurer 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " The 
Fortunes of Nigd," " who was be- 
lieved, even at nis extreme age, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or better tluin, any man 
of Alsatia.'^ 

It was as dangerom to have any political 
connection with iTeweastie as to buv and sell 
with old Drapbois. Maceadaif. 

Trap'bois, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine woman in Scott's "For- 
tunes of Nigel." 

Trav'Srs. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's "• King Henry lY ." 

Tre-mont^ The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts ; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also 7W- 
mourUy or TrimounUun.] 

49" By many persons erroneooslj pro- 
nounced trem'Snt, or tre/m5nt. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Tobv's at- 
tendant, in Sterne's ndvel, " The Lifis 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Grent. ; '' distinguished for his fidelity 
and a#ection, his respectfulness, and 
his volubili^. 
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4^ ^^Trim, instoad of Iwlng the oppo- 
dto, is. In his nofcioos, the daplicate of 
Unole Toby. STery fresh accoMion of the 
eaptftin's mUitsxy Jever infected the cor- 

K si in a like degree ; and, indeed, they 
p up a mutual excitement, which ren- 
ders them both more eager in the pursuit 
than either would have been without the 
other. Yet, with an identity of dispo- 
ritlon, the eharaeter of the common sol- 
dier is nicely discrimioated from th»t of 
the ollloer. His whole carriage bean 
traees of tlie drill-yard, which are want- 
ing in the superior. Under the name of 
a serrant, he is in mlity a companion ; 
and he is a delightful mixture of 'famil- 
iarity in thus essence and the most defer- 
ential respect in forms. Of his simplicity 
•od humanity, it is enough to say that 
be was worthy to walk behind his mas- 
tur." Elwin. 

Selkirkshire, though It eiOb the author 
Bherifl^hM not, like the kingdom of Bohemia, 
in Corporal IrMg stoiy, a seaport in its <di^ 
euit. Sir W. ScoU. 

Trimmers. A memorable set of poli- 
ticians contemptuously^ bo called by 
tiie two great parties in the time of 
WiUiam III. The chief of this junto 
was Halifax, who assumed the nick- 
name as a title of honor, and warmly 
vindicated its dignity, because, as he 
remarked, every thing good * trims * 
between extremes. 

Triiio'u-lo. A jester, in Shakespeare's 

** Tempest." 

GonMions that a miseairiage in the matter 
would, like the loss of JYuuMo'm bottle in the 
hone -pool, be attended not only with dis- 
honor, out with infinite loss, she detennined 
to proceed on her high emprise with as much 
caution as was consistent with the attempt. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Trinity Jones. A sobriquet of Wil- 
liam Jones, of Najrland (1726-1800), 
distinguished for his treatises in de- 
fense of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and also for having originated " The 
British CriUc." 

Trin'o-vftnt, or Trin'o-van'tum. 
An old name of London, corrupted 
from Troja Nova (New Trov), the 
name given to it by Brutus, a legend- 
ary or mythical king of England, who 
is said to have been the founder of 
the city, and the great-CTandson of 
JSneas. [Written also Tr i n o b a n t 
and Troynovant.] 



For noble Britons sprong fW>m Tngans bold. 
And TromovaiU was bulli 
cold. 



t<rf'old Troy's ashes 
Spetuer. 



Triple AJliftnce. {HisL) 1. A treaty 
entered into in 1688^ by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the Umted Provinces, 
for the purpose of checking the am- 
bition of Louis XIY. of France. 

2. A treaty between George I. of 
England, the United Provinces, and 
PhOip, Duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, designed to comiteract the 
plans of Alberoni, the Spanish minis- 
ter. It was signed in 1717. 

Trip-tol'e-mits. [Gr. TptirrdXciioc.l 
(Or, ^ Rotn* Myth.) A favorite o? 
Ceres, who' taught him husbandly. 
He was a great hero in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Plato makes him one of 
the judges in the lower world. 

Trissotin (tr^s'so't&n', 62). [That 
is, Thrice fool, or Fool cubed, from 
tri, thrice (used in cooiposition}, and 
sotj fool, blockhead.] The name of 
a poet and coxcomb in Moli^re's 
comedy, " Les Femraes Savantes." 

49" Under this character, Moli^re sat- 
irized the Abb^ Cotin, a personalis who 
afieeted to unite in himself the. rather in- 
consistent characters of a writer of poems 
of gallantry and of a powerful and excel- 
lent preacher. His dramatic name was 
originally IWcottn, which, as too plainly 
pointing put the individual, was softened 
into THssotin. 

We hardly know any Instance of the strensA 
and weakness of human nature so striking 
and so grotesque as the character of iJiS 
haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious bine- 
stocking [Frederick' the Great]; half Mithii- 
dates and half JVinotin, bearing up afninst a 
world in arms, with an ounce ofpoison in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad verses in the oth- 
er. Mcuxmlajf. 

Tris'trf^ Sir. One of the meet 
celebrated heroes of mediaeval ro- 
mance. His. adventures form an 
episode in the histor}' of Arthur*s 
court, and are related by Thomas the 
Rhymer, as well as by many roman- 
cists. He is noted for having been the 
seducer of his uncle's wife. Tradi- 
tion long ascribed to him the laws reg- 
ulating the practice of venen% or the 
chase, which were deemed of mucJ| 
consequence during the Middle Ages. 
See Isolde. [Written also Tris- 
tan, Tri strem.] 

j^-> '* The original meaning of tlie name 
is said to lukTe been noise ^ tumult ; bnt, 
from the influence of Latin upon Welsh, 
it came to mean sad. In Europe, it reg- 
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tilarlj enteivd the ranka of the names of 
sorrow, and it was, no doabt, in allasion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so- 
briquet of *■ The Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.' " Yonge. In *■'■ Morte 
d' Arthur," the name is explained as sig- 
nifyiog sorrowful birth^ and is said to 
have Iwen given to Tristram by his moth- 
er, who died almost as soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

** Thou canst well of wood-craft,** sidd the 
king after a pause : " and hast started thy 
nme and brought him to bay as ably as if 
THetroM himself had taught thee." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Tri'tSn. [Gr. TpiTwi'.] (Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth. ) A powerful sear-deity, son of 
Neptune and Amphitrite; a green- 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 

- that of a fish. At the bidding of his 

father, he blows through a shell to 

rouse or calm the sea. Later writers 

speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great God I I*d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So miicht I, standing on this pleasant \etu 
Have gllmpses that would make me less ft>r- 
lomi 
Hare sight uf Proteus coming from the sea. 
Or bear oul Dritan blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth. 

Triv'&-g&]it. The same as Teiiivtgant^ 
a supposed deity of the Mohamme- 
dans, whom our early writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 
Termagant. 

Triv'i-ft. [Lat., fW)m Ur (in composi- 
tion tri)^ three, and n'a, wav.] {Kom. 
Myth.) A name given to Diana, be- 
cause her temples were often erected 
where chree roads met. 

Troil» Brenda. See Brekda. 

Troil, Magnus. A character m Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of *' The Pi- 
rate;*' a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, 
brought up among inferiors and de- 
pendents, and having, in consequence, 
Doth the vices and the virtues natu- 
rally produced by such limited social 
intercourse. 

Troil, Minna. See Minna. 

Trol-liis. [Gr. TpwfAo*.] ( Gr, <f Rem. 
Myth. ) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achilles. He is the hero 
of Chaucer's poem of " Troilus and 
Cresseide," and Shakespeare's play 
of ** Troilus and Cressida." There 



is no trace of the story of Cressida 
among the ancients. 

49* '* This [the vehement passion of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contrasted 
with the profound affection represented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the name 
of love; affection, passionate indeed,— 
swollen with the confluence of youthful 
instincts and youthful fancy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the collective sym- 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stroi^^ 
than desire, more entire than oh(rice, 
and which gives permanence to its own 
act by converting it into fidth and duty. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and with 
an excellence higher than mere judgment 
can give, at the dose of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into infamy below re- 
trieval and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the substance and the 
basis of his love, while the restless pleas- 
ures and passionate longings, like sea 
waves, had tossed but on its sur&ce, — 
this same moral ei»ergy is represented as 
snatching him aloof from all neighbor- 
hood with her dishonor, from all lin- 
gering fondness and languishing regrets, 
while it rushes with him into other and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother's death had left 
empty for its collected Hood." Coleridge, 

Tpo-pho'nl-u8. [Gr. Tpoi^wi'tof .] {Gr, 
^ Rcmu Myth.) A celebrated archi- 
tect who, with his brother Agamedes. 
is said to have built the temple or 
Apollo at Delphi. After death, he 
was worshiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near I^ebadia, 
in Bceotia, which was entered only 
in the night. 

TrotwoocU Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
hearted but ogreish-mannered aunt, 
in Dickens's novel of " David Cop- 
perfield." 

Tpiill!-ber, Parson. A fat clei^gy- 
man in Fielding's "Adventures oi 
Joseph Andrews;" noted for his ig- 
norance, selfishness, and sloth. 

Tmn'nion, Commodore Hawser 
(trun'yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval veteran in Smollett's novel, 
*' The Adventures of Peregrine Pick- 
le." He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
vet he retains his nautical and mil- 
itary habits, keeps garrison in liis 
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boQee, which is defended bj a ditch 
and entered through a draw-bridge, 
obliges his servants to sleep in ham- 
mocKS and to take turns on watch 
all ^e ^ear round, and indulges his 
humor m various other odd ways. 

Try'^mdur^ Sir. The hero of an old 
metrical romance, and a model of all 
knightly virtues and good qualities. 

TuH)^ A Jew, friend tt> Shylock, in 
Shakespeare^s '* Merchant of Venice." 

Taok, Friar. See Friab Tuck. 

Talk'ing-hom, Mr. A lawyer in 

Dickens's novel of " Bleak llouse," 

in possession of family secrets which 

are of no importance to any body, 

and which he never divulges. 

FlnallT, It is nid to the phonotype. In the 
words or TWXrmgAom, " I tell you, I do not 
Mke the company you keep." Tkonuu HUU 

Tnpman, Traoy. A character in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers; " rep- 
resented as a member of the Pick- 
wick Club, and as a person of so 
susceptible a disposition that he fell 
in love with eveiy pretty girl he met. 

Turoaret (tuf/kA'ra', 34). A charac- 
ter in a comedy of the same name by 
Le Sage ; a coarse and illiterate man 
who has grown rich by stock opera- 
tions. The name is proverbially ap- 
plied to any one who grows suddenly 
rich by means more or less dishonest, 
and who, having nothing else to show, 
makes a display of his wealth. 

Turk Ghregory. The name given by 
Falstaff, in Shakespeare's historical 
play, " 1 Henry I v ." a. v., sc. 3, to 
rope Gregory VII. (the belligerent 
Hildebrand), who became a by-word 
with the early reformers for vice and 
enormity of every description. 

Tamip-hoer. A nickname ^iven to 
George I«, because, it is said, when 
he first went to England, he talked 
of turning St. James's Park into a 
turnip ground. 

Tur'nus. A king of the Rutuli in 
Italy, slain in single combat by 
J£neas, who was his rival for the 
hand of Lavinia, daughter of Eling 
Latinus. See Lavinia, 1. 

Turpentine State. A popular name 
for the State of North Carolina, which 



inoduees and exports immense quan- 
titles of turpentine. 

Tor^in, Diok. A noted English felon, 
executed at York, for horse-stealing, 
April 10, 1739. His celebrated ride 
to York, on his steed Black Bess, is 
graphically described in Ainsworth'a 
^ Kookwood,'* but a great poitioa iA 
the description is said to nave been 
written by Maginn. 

Tur'vey-drop, Mr. A character in 

Dickens's novel of ^ Bleak House ; " 
represented as living upon the earn- 
ings of his son, who has a most slav- 
ish reverence for him as a perfect 
*^ master of deportment.*' 

Tu^tt-villus. An old name for a 
celebrated demon, who is said to have 
collected all the fragments of words 
which the priests had skipped over 
or mutilated in the performance of 
the service, and to have carried them 
to hell. 

Twelve Apostles of Ireland. A 

name given to twelve Irish prelates 
of the sixth century, who appear to 
have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of juris- 
diction or superintendence over the 
other ecclesiastics or ** saints " of the 
time. They were disciples of St. 
Finnian of Clonard. 

9^ Their names were u follows : 1. 
Ciaran, or Kieran, Bishop and Abbot of 
Saighlr (now Seir-Keiran, King's Coun- 
ty) ; 2. Ciaran, orEeiran, Abbot of Clom- 
nacnois ; 8. Colum-cille (or St. Colum- 
ba) of Hy (now lona) ; 4. Brendan, Msh- 
op and Abbot of Clonfert ; 6. Brendan, 
Bishop and Abbot of Birr (now Paraons- 
town, King's County) ; 6. Columba, Ab- 
bot of TiMaglas: 7. Molaise, or Latsre, 
Abbot of Damhiris ( now Deveuish IslancL 
in Lough Erne); 8. Cainnech, Abbot of 
Aichadhbo, Qaeen's County ; 9. Ruadan, 
or Rodan, Abbot of Lorrha, Tipperary 
County ; 10. Mobi Clairenech, or the 
Fiat-faced, Abbot of Glasnooidhan (now 
Olasnevin^ near Dublin); 11. Senell, Ab- 
bot of Cluain-inL<<, in Lough Erne; 12. 
Nannath, or Nennith, Abbot and Bishop 
of Iniamuige-Samh (now Inismae-Saint^ 
in Lough £me. 

Twelve Peers. Famous warriors 
of Charlemagne's court; — so called, 
from the equality which reigned 
among them. They were also termed 
" paladins," a term originally signi- 
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fyingr officers of (A« palace. Their 
names are not always given alike by 
the romancers. The most famous of 
them were Orlando, Kinaldo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Omer le Danois, Ganelon, 
jblorismart, Naino, Otuel, Ferumbras, 
Idalagigi. See these names. ' 

Twi(dcenham, Bard of. See Bard 

OP TWICKSIIHAM. 

TwiBt, Oliver. The hero of Dickens's 
novel of the same name ; a poor boy 
. b^m and brought up in the work- 
house of an English village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by every body, 
bat always preserving a saint -like 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery, 
and when surrounded by the very 
worst <^ evil influences. 

Vwitoher, Harry. A sobriquet 
popularly given to Lord (Henry) 
Brougham (b. 1778), on account of 
a partial chorea, or Uc, in the muscles 
of his &ce. 

Don't yovL reeolleet. North, some rt»x% ago, 
that Mum^'a name was on our ntle-pase; 
and that, beinjr alamied far Subacriptton 
Jamie [Sir James Mackintosh] and netrry 
Trntehfty he took up his pen, and scratched 
hia name out^ as if he had been emperor of 
the Weat aignmg an order for our execution ? 

Kocie* An^brosianas. 

t*witolier. Jemmy. 1. The name of a 

character in Gay's " Beggar's Opera." 

2. A nickname given to John, 

Loixl Sandwich (1718-1792), by his 

contemporaries. 

When sly .^inmy Tiptieher had amngged np 

hisfiuse 
With a lick of court whitewash and pions 

grimace, 
A-wooins he went where three sisters of old. 
In harmless society, guttle and scold. Otx^. 

Vwo Syes of Greece, The. A name 
given by the ancients to Athens and 
Sparta, the most celebrated of all the 
Grecian cities. 

Behold, 
Where on the JEgean shore a city stands. 
Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the effe of Greece^ mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to fkmous wits 
Or hoapiuble. MUUm, 

Two Kings of Brentford, The. See 
Brentford, The Two Kings of. 

Two-shoes, Goody. See Goody 
Two-shoes. 

Tyb'ftlt. A nephew to Lady Capulet, 
in Shakespeare*8 tragedy of " Romeo 
and Juliet." 



Were we to Judge of their ttrengtii in ofher 
respects from the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of Dnr- 
den*s satire, and exclaim, as l)fbaut doea to 
BenvoUo, — 

**WhatI art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds ? - SirW. Scott. 

T^-bur'ni-t- [A Latinized form of 
TybuiTi.] A cant or popular name 
given to the Portman and Grosvenor 
Square districts in London. 

Ty'detls. [Gr. Tv««J«.] ( Gr, 4 Bom. 
Aftdh.) A son of (Eneus, king of 
Calydon, and father of Diomedes. 
He was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. See Sbven 
AGAINST Thebes. 

Tt-di'dd9. [Gr. Tv«€i'6i|«.] (Gr, f 
Rom. Jlitfth.) A patronymic of Dio- 
medes, Uie son ot Tydeus. Sea Di- 

OMED. 

Tyn-di're-as (9). [Gr. Tiwiapco^.l 
{Gr. 4 Bom. Myth.) A king of 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tyn-d&rl-des. [Gr. Ot Twaoptfiai.] 
{Gr. 4 Bom. Myth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'm^n. [That is, lof^ing man.] 
A surname given to Archibald iV., 
Earl of Douglas, fh>m his many mis- 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'ph^n. [Gr. Tw«^»>v.] 1. {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) A famous fire-breath- 
ing giant, struck b}^ Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
-fitna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(tt-fo'6a).] 
2. See Osiris. 

Tyr (ter, or t^f). {Scand. Myth.) A 
son of Odin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and' brave 
men ; he was also noted for his sagac- 
ity. When the gods wished to bind 
the wolf Fenrir, Tyr put his hand 
into the demon's mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
again. But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
uieir word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off. 
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Uggero (ood-j&'ro). See Ogisr lb 
Damois. 

XTgolino (oo-^o-le'no). [It UaoUno 
de' Gherardeschi.] A PisaD noble of 
the thirteenth century, &nd leader of 
the Guelpbs. Having been defeated 
in an encounter with Archbishop 
Kuggieri, a- leader of the Ghibelline 
faction, he is said to have been im- 
prisoned, together with his sons, in 
the tower of the Gualandi (since 
called the Tower of Hunger), where 
they were left to starve, the keys 
having been thrown into the Amo. 
Bante has immortalized the name 
and sufferings of Ugolino. He is 
represented as voraciously devouring 
the head of Ruggieri, in hell, where 
they are both frozen up together in a 
hole in a lake of ice. 

Nothing in history or Action —not even the 
■tonr which Ugolino told in the sea of ever^ 
luting ice— approaches the horron which 
were recounted by the few gunrivors of tlutt 
night [spent in the Blaclc Hole of Calcutta]. 

Macama^. 

Woe to him who has found 
The meal enough: if Ugolino*^ fUll, 
His teeth liave crunched some foul, unnatural 

thing. 
For here satiety proves nennry 
More utterly irremediable. 

Mn. E. B. SrotPfunff. 

Ulen-Spiegel (oo'len-spe'gel). See 

OWLB-GLASS, TyLL. 

tTlivieri (oo-le-ve-a'ree). See Oli- 
ver, 1. 

tyilur (or aW'loor). (Scand, Myth.) 
A warlike deity who presided over 
single combats, archery, and the 
chase. He was accustomed to run 
so rapidly on snow-shoes^hat no one 
was a match for him. [Written also 
Uller and Ullr.] 

I71-ri'e&. A hideous old sibvl in Sir 
Walter Scott's *' Ivanhoe.'* " 

U-lys'sSg. [Or. '08v<ro-€v?.] {Gr, 4" 
Rom, MyfJi.) A son of Laertes, king 
of Ithaca; husband of Penelope, and 
father of Telemachus; distinguished 
above all the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy for his craft and eloquence. On 
his way back to Ithaca, after the fall 



of Tiaoy, he was exposed to incredible 
dancers and misfortunes, and at last 
reached home without a single com- 
panion, after an absence ot twenty 
^ears. His adventures form the sub- 
ject of Homer's " Odyseev." See 
CiBCB, Penelope, aim Polyphe- 
mus. 

U'lil. A lovely lady m Spenser^s 
^ Faery Queen," intended as a per- 
sonification of Truth. The name 
Una signifies one, and re^tn either to 
the singleness of purpose characteris- 
tic of truth, or to the singular and 
unique excellence of the lady's char- 
acter. See Rei>-cro8s Knight. 

« 

The sentle lady married to the Moor, 
And ueaven^ C/na with her milk- whiielamhw 

Wordtwortkm 

Mindftil oft 
Of thee, whose cenins walketh mild and soft 
As CTna's Hon, cnainless though subdued, 
Beride thy purity of womanhood. 

Jin. £. JB. Bi'owtiitffu 

Uncle Sam. A jocular or vulgar name 
of the United States government. 

- 49" " Immediately after the last deda- 
ration of war with England, Elbert An- 
derson, of New York, then a contracted, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where waa 
concentrated, and where he puzchaned, 
a larii^e quantity of proviMona, — beef, 
pork, &c. The inspectors of these arti- 
cles, at that place, wereMesiirs. Bbenewr 
and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle* 
man (invariably known as ^ Uncle Sam ') 
generally snperintended in person a laige 
number of workmen, who, on this ooea> 
sion, were employed in overhauling the 
provisions purchased by the contractor 
for the army. The casks were maxfeed 
* B. A. — U. S.' This work fell to the tot 
of a fiMsetions fellow in the employ of the 
Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by 
some of his fellow-workmen the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. 8., for 
United States, were then almost entirely 
new to them), said * he did not know, un- 
less it meant Elbert And.erson and Uncle 
Sam,' — alluding ezcluKiyely , then, to the 
said ' Uncle Sam ' Wilson. The joke took 
among the workmen, and pasMd cur- 
rently ; and ' Uncle Sam ' himself, being 
present, was occasionally rallied by them 
on the increasing extent of his posses- 
• sions. . . . Manyof these worlunen,be> 
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fag of » ebaraetor denominated * Ibod ftw 
powder/ were found, shortly after, fol; 
lowing the recruiting drum, and pushing 
toward the frontier lines, for the double 
porpoae ot meeting the enemy and of eat- 
ing the provisions they had lately labored 
to pot in good order. Their old jokes ac- 
companied them, aod before the first cam- 
paign ended, this identical one first ap- 
pealed in pnnt ; it gained fkiTor rapidly, 
iiU it penetrated, and was recognised, in 
ewry part of ttie oountry, and will, no 
doubt, eontinne so while the United 
States remain a nation." Frost. 

Undo To'bj^. The hero of Sterae*s 
novels "The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent. ;*' represented 
as a captain who had been wounded 
at the si^e of Namur, and forced to 
retire from the service. He is cele- 
brated for his kindess and benevo- 
lence, hb courage, gallantly, and sim- 
plicity, no less than for his extreme 
modesty, his love-passages with the 
Widow' Wadman, and his military' 
tastes, habits, and discussions. It is 
thought that he was intended as a 
portrait of Steme^s father, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, and whose 
character, as sketched' by his son, is 
the counterpart of Uncle foby^s. 

4^ '' But what shall I say to thee, 
thou quintessence of the milk of human 
kindness, thou reconciler of war (as fiur 
as it was once necessary to reconcile it), 
tboa retomer to childhood during peace, 
thou lover of widows, thou master of 
the beet of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thou high and only 
final Christian gentleman, thou pitier of 
the Devil himself, divine Uncle Toby ! 
Why, this I wiU say, made bold by thy 
•zample, and caring nothing for what 
any body may think of it who does not, in 
•ome measure, partake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wisest 
man since the days of Shakespeare ; and 
that Shakespeare iUmself, mighty reflect- 
or of tilings as they were, but no antici- 
pator, never arrived at a character like 
. thine." Leigh Hunt. 

JIGf " My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. He is the most unofiending of 
Ood^s creatures; or, as the French ex- 
press it, un tel petit bonhomme .' Of his 
Dowling-green, his sieges, and his amours, 
who would say or think any thing amiss ? " 

HazUit. 

Uncle Tom. The hero of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe*s novel entitled 



** Uncle Tom*8 Cabin ; " a negro slaye, 
distinguished for unaffected piety and 
the faithful discharge of all his duties. 
His master, a humane man, becomes 
embarrassed in his affairs, and sells 
him to a slave-dealer. After passing 
through various hands, and suffer- 
ing great cruelties, he finds relief in 
death. 

Underground Bailroad. A popular 
embodiment of the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves from the South- 
em States of the American Union 
were assisted in escaping to the 
North, or to Canada, betore the abo- 
lition of slavery took place; often 
humorously abbreviated U . G. R. R. 

Undertaker, The (General. . See 
General Undertakjkr, The. 

Undertakers. Parties in the Irish 
parliament, in the last century, who 
W^ained with the government to 
carry its measures, and who received 
in return places, pensions, and profit- 
able jobs. 

Un-dlne' or Un'dlne ( Ger. pron. oon- 
de^nft). The name of a water-nymph 
who is the heroine of La Motte' Fou- 
qu^'s romance of the same name, one 
of the most delightful creations of 
Gennan fiction. Like the other wa- 
ter-nymphs, she was created without 
a soul, which she could gain only by 
marriage with a mortal. By such 
marriage, however, she became sub- 
ject to all the pain^ and miseries of 
mortal men. 

Unfortunate Peace. (Hist.) The 
peace of Cateau - Cambresis (April 
2, 1559), negotiated by England, 
France, and Spain. By this treaty, 
Henry II. of rrance renounced tul 
claim to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 
agreed to restore Calais to the Eng- 
lish within eight years, and to give 
security for five hundred thousand 
crowns in case of failure. 

U'nl-genl-tttS. ' {EccUnastical BisL) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pope Clement XL, in 1713, 
against the I rench translation of the 
New Testament, with, notes by Pas- 
quier Quesnel, priest of the Oratoiy, 
and a celebrated Jansenist. T&e 
bull began with the words, ^* Utngeni- 
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Atf Dei FiHuif'^ aod hence ihe name 
given to it. 

Ualque. The. See Ohlt, The. 

Universal Bootor. [Lat. Doctor 
Univer»ali$.^ 1. An nonorarjr title 
given by his admirers M Alain de 
Lille (1114-1203), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A designation applied, in alln- 
sfon to his extensive and profound 
learning, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Akgelic Doctor and 
Dumb Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament. See Fab- 
LiAMENT OF Dunces. 

U-ra'ni-$. [Gr. Ovpaw'o.] («r. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) One of the Muses; the 
one who presided over astronomy. 

IT'rft-nidf (9). [Gr. Ovpavl6ai.] ( Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) The descendants of 
Uranus ; by some identified with the 
Titans. See Titan. 

U'rf-nus (9). [Gr. Oi/pai^.] (Gr. 
Myth.) One of the most ancient of 
the gods, husband of Tellus or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the CobIus of the Romans. 

Urban, Sylvanus, 0«nt. The ficti- 
tious name under which the " Gen- 
tleman's Magazine " is edited, and by 
which is expressed its universality 
of town and country intelligence. 



True histories of last year's ghost, 

Lines to a ringlet or a turoan. 
And trifles for the " Morning Post," 



And nothing fbr Si/Ivcmub t/rbtm. 



Ptyud. 



Here, through Svlvamu Urbtm himself, are 
two direct glmipses, a twelvemonth nearer 
hand, which show us how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Oarlifle. 

Urganda (oof-gin'di). The name of 
a potent fairy in the romance of 
'^Amadis de Gaul," and in the ro- 
mances of the (^arlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon them. In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in- 
vested with all the more serious ter- 
rors of a Medea. 

Tliis Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own importance, and perfectly acquainted 
with the human appetite. Smollett. 

This ancient Urgamda perceived my dis- 
order, and, approaching with a languishing 
air, seized my hand, asking in a squeakinK 
tone if I was indisposed. Smollett. 

We will beat about together, in aeareh of 



Ola Uroamia, . . . wh* tm vmd IUa» fb» 

riddle of thy Ate, better than . . . Coamndra 

. herself. Sir WL Scott. 

Urian, Sir (yoo'ri-an, 9; Ger. pron, 
oo're-in). [Ger. Herr Uriafu] 
Among the Germans, a eportrve des- 
i^ation of a man who is very little 
thought of, or who is sure to turn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunelv. In 
Low German, the name is applied to 
the Devil. 

U'ri-el (9). [Heb., iSre of God.] An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Esdrtu. Milton makes him ^re- 
gent of the sun," and calls him ^*^ the 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav- 



»» 



en. 

Ur'sf Mi'j5r. A nickname given by 
Boswell, the father (Lord Auchin- 
lech), to Dr. Johnson. 

j|9~ " My fitther's opioion of Dr. Jblm- 
Bon," says his biographer, " may be oon- 
Jectnred from the name he aftorwards 
gaTe hini, which was ' Ursa Hi^r.' Bat 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
it was in coosequenoe of my saying ttutt 
he was a eonstellation of genios and lit- 
erature." Goldsmith remarks : "John- 
son, to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alire has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the 
bear bat liis skin." 

Ur'8U-l$. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, in Shakespeare's ^*Mucn 
Ado about Nothing." 

Useless Parliament. [Lat. ParUo' 
meniwn Vanum.] (Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the first parliament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned to Ox- 
ford, August 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was dissolved on the 12th of the 
same month. 

Utgard (dbt'gafd). [Old Norse, outer 
ward or inclosure.] (Scand. Myth.) 
A circle of rocks surrounding the 
vast ocean 8uppo.sed to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
flat circular plane or disk ; the abode 
of the Giants ; the same as Jotun- 
heim. 

Utgard - liOkl (oot'gafd-lo'kee). 
(Scand. Myth.) The king of Ctgaid, 
and chief of the Giants. See Lokl 

U'thSr. Son of Constans, one of the 
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fiibalooii or I^ndaiy kinics of Brit- 
ain, and the nther of Arthur. See 
Igsbjia. 

And whftt moonda 
la fkble or romanee of Utker^ w>n, 
B^^iit witlk British and Annoiic kni^^ 

MvOde {7Ma^« deeplj wpnnded ■on. 



Inaomefair 



■ snac« oraioumg ereena, 
r, doains in u« Tale or Avalon, 
~ lij vwpins quaena. 



ir-toV-4* [From 6r. ov, not, and 
•fwrocf a place.] A term invented by 
Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied by him to an imaginaiy 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Ameiigo Vespucci^ and as enjoying 
the ntmost perf^tion in laws, poli- 
tics, &c, in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signify a state of ideal perfection. 



"The iMOnd book 



d^a 



geographical doaeriptlon of the isUnd; 
the relations of the inhabitants in social 
life, their magistratefl, thdr arts, their 
systems of war and religion. On Uie lat- 
ter subject, — which could hardljr be ex* 
peeted firom the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The greater part of the inhab- 
itants believed in one Spirit, all-powerfUl 
and all- pervading; but others practiced 
ttie worship of heroes and the adoration 
of stars. A community of wealth is a 
fmtdamental principle of this republio, 
and the structure [is] what might be ex- 
pected from such a basis." Dunlop, 



" That he [Sir T. More] meant this 
imaginary republic seriously to embody 
hi« notions of a sound system of govern- 
nient, can scarcely be believed by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fimcifttl and abstract existence 
there depicted was the dream of one who 
thoroughly knew man in all his compli- 
cated relations, and was deeply conversant 
in practical government." 

•/• .n. JSarfOfl. 
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Vadius (vi'de-iis', 102). The name 
of a grwe and heavy pedant in 
Molidre's comedy, " Les Fenunes Sa- 

vantes/* 



The character of Tadins is sup- 

posed to be a satire on Manage, an ecceleei- 
mstio celebrated tor his learning and wit. 
It is said, howerer, that Menage bore the 
•ttaclc upon his pedantry with such per- 
fect good humor and good sense that Mo- 
li^re always refused to acknowledge that 
he had talten him for his model in con- 
structing the character of Yadius. 

Val'en-ttne. 1. One of the heroes in 
the old romance of "Valentine and 
Orson," which is of uncertain apre 
and authorship, though it probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century. See 
Oksok. 

Do not thinkyon will meet a gallant Vdlen- 
ime in every Eiu^h rider, or an ^«on in 
every HighUnd drover. Sw W. Scott, 

2. One of the " Two Gentlemen 
of Verona," in Shakespeare's play of 
that name. 

3. A gentleman attending on the 
Duke in Shakespeare's '^Twelfth 
Night." 

4. One of the characters in 
Goethe's " Faust." He is a brother 
of Margaret, whom Faust has seduced. 
Maddened by his sister's shame, he 
interrupts a 'serenade of Faust's, at- 
tacks him, is stabbed by Mephistoph- 
eles, falls, and expires uttenng vehe- 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 

Val-hfill^. [Icel. mlhdU, hall of the 
slain, from valr, slaughter, and hoU, a 
royal hall. Old Saxon and Old High 
Ger. haUa.] {Scand. Myth.) The 
palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes slain in battle. 
[Written aUo Valhall and Wal- 
halla.] 

Val-kj^'i-$r, or ValTcypf. [Old 
Norse vnlkyn'a^ from vale, crowds of 
slain, and «i5ra, kera^ to select ; A.- 
S. vdkyrie^ Ger. WarMren, WaJky- 
ren, or Walkyj-ien.1 {Scand. Myth.) 
Beautiful and awful maidens, messen- 
geri of Odin, who visit fields of bat- 



tle to cany off to Valhalla the soiiU 
of heroes who fall. At the banquets 
of Valhalla, they hand round to the 
quests mead and ale. [Written also 
V a 1 k y r i a s.] 

Valley of Humiliation. In Bun- 
yau's " Pilgrim's Progress," a valley 
m which Christian was attacked by 
Apollvon, who nearly overpowered 
him, But was at length wounded and 
put to flight 

Valley of the Shadow of Death. In 
the ** Pilgrim's Progress" of John 
Bunyan, the valley through which 
Christian, after his encounter with 
Apollyon, was obliged to pass on his 
way to the Celestial Cit>'. "Now 
this valley is a very aolitarv place; 
the prophet Jeremiah thus describes 
it: VA wilderness, a land of deserts 
and pits, a land of drought, and of 
the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man' (but a christian) *passeth 
through, and where no man dwelt.' " 
See P»ahn xxiii. 4. 

One would have thought Invenuy had 
been the ValleuofUie Shadow <if DecOh^ih* 
inferior chie& Mowed such reluctance to ap- 
proach it. Sir W. ScotL 

Van-dyok' of Soalpture. A desig- 
nation conferred upon Antoine Coy- 
sevox (1640-1720), a French sculptor, 
on account of the beauty and anima- 
tion of his figures. 

V$-ne8'8$. [Compounded of Van. 
the first syllable of Vankomrigh, and 
Essa, diminutive of Esther.'] A po- 
etical name given by Swift to Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh, a youn^ lady 
who had fallen in love with him and 
proposed marriage. How her decla- 
ration of affection was received is re- 
lated in Swift's poem of *' Cadenas 
and Vanessa." See Cadenus. 

Vanity. 1. An established character 
in the old moralities and puppet- 
shows. 

2. A town in Bunyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress," on the road to the Celes- 
tial City. 
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Vanity Fair. In Bunvftn*8 Bpiritual 
allegory f " The Pilgrim's Progress." 
the naine of a fair which was held 
all the year round in the town of 
Vanity. "It beareth the name be- 
cause the town where it is kept is 
lighter than vanity {Ps. Ixii. 9), and 
aU'o because all that is there sold, 
or that Cometh thither, is vanity." 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the titie of a satirical novel. 



The origfai and history of this iUr 
are thus described : " Almost Htb Uiou- 
niid years ago there were pilgrims walk- 
In; to the Celestial City, and BeJslsebab, 
ApoUyon, and Legkm, with their com- 
panioDS, pereeiving by the path that the 
pilgrims made that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Taaity, they 
contrived here to aet up a fidr, — a fair 
wherein should be sold all sorts of van- 
ity, and that it should last aU the year 
long. Therefore., at this Ikir are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
plnces. honors, preferments, title* , coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures ; and 
delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lives, blood, bodies, souls, 
idlver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
what not. And, moreover, at this fidr 
there is, at all times, to be seen Jugglings. 
cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, ana 
that of every kind. And, as in other 
Curs of less moment, there are seTeral 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are 
Tended, so here, lilcewise, you have the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
covntries and kingdoms,) where the 
waxes of this fair are soonest to be found. 
. . . Now, as I said, the way to the Celes- 
tial City lies just through this town 
where this lusty Ikir is kept; and he 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of 
the world.'' 

I ehar^ you to withdraw your ftet from 
the dehtvion of that Kontiy Fair In whilk ve 
are a Kgonmer, and not to go to their wonhip. 
whIlk U an ill-mnroblcd mau, us was veel 
termed by James the Sext Sir W. ScotU 

Va'pi-^9. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake- 
8peare\-» " Twelfth Night," a. ii., 8C. 

3. See PiGROGROMITUS. 

Y)|-ri'n$. A poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Jane Wannig, for 
whom, in earlv life, he professed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of Waryng. 

V(.ri!L'n$. (Hindu Myth.) The ruler 



of the ocean; represented as a white 
man riding on a sea-monster, with a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 

Vath'ek. The hero of William Beck- 
ford's celebrated novel of the same 
name ; a haughty and effeminate mon- 
arch, led on Dy the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to offer allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

We law men, who. not yet in the vigor of 
lift, were bl€u^ with its pletsureet men 
with the poisoned youth, f'aM«4>Ilke, to find 
themselvvs someday with fires, unquenchable 
and ■gonising, in the place of those hearta 
they had tllenoed, perverted, and destroyed. 

Ve (vee, or va). (Scand, Mffth.) One 
of the three deities who took part in 
the creation of the world ; a brother 
of Odin and Vili. 

Vealy Mrs. An imaginaiy person 
whom I>e Foe feigned to nave ap- 
peared, "the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Can- 
terbury, on the 8th of Sept., 1705," 
— one of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments vpon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Vesliantino (vftl-yftn-te'no, 77). The 
name of Orlando's horse. 

Venerable Bede. See Beds, Tbb 
Yekerable. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
VenerabiUaJ] A title given to Wil- 
liam de Cnampeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher ana theologian of the 
twelfth century, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of scientiiic realism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. Vetieralh- 
ilia Inceptor.] An honorary appel- 
lation conferred upon William of 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Venice of the "West. A name some- 
times given, rather inappropriately, 
to Gla.sgow, the chief city of Scot- 
land. 

A bird proper, on the shield aifcnt of the 
city of Olangow, has been identified with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint. The 
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tree on whieh It b there Mrehed li a eom- 
inemoraUoD of another or the Mint*i mlra- 
elea. . . . Another element in the blazon of 
the Vemiee qfthe Wtft is a flsh, laid acroM the 
•tern of the tree, '* in bane," a« the heralds aay. 

J. U. BitrlOH. 

Ve'nus. {Gr. ^ Rom. MyOi.) The 
goddess of love and beauty, paid to 
have sprung from, the foam of the 
Bca. She .Avas the wife of the de- 
formed blacksmith Vulcan, but was 
not remarkable for her ndelity to 
him. Her amour with Adonis is {Mr- 
ticularly celebrated. Bv the Trojan 
Anchises, she became tLe mother of 
iEneas, and hence was regarded by 
the Romans as the progenitor of then: 
nation. See Mukaa. 

Ve'nas-bSrg. See Eckhabdt, The 
Faithful. 

VSr'giS (4). A watchman and night- 
constable, in Shakespeare's *^>lach 
Ado about Nothing," noted for his 
blundering simplicity. 

Vermilion Sea. A name formerly 
given to the Gulf of California, on 
account of the red color of the infu- 
soria it contains. 

VSp'non, Bie {or Dt-ant). The he- 
roine of Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
** Rob Roy; " a young girl of great 
beauty, talents, and excellence of 
disposition, to which are superadded 
pride of high birth, and the enthusi- 
asm of an adherent to a persecuted 
religion and an exiled king. She is 
excluded from the ordinary wishes 
and schemes of other young ladies 
by being predestined to a hateful 
husband or a cloister, and by receiv- 
ing a masculine education, under the 
superintendence of two men of talent 
and learning. 

VSr^tum'nus. [Lat., from ««*'«»'«» to 
turn, to change, to transform.] ( Rom, 
Myth.) The god of the seasons, and 
of their manifold productions in the 
vegetable world. He fell in love 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en- 
deavoring to get access to her under 
a thousand different forms, at last 
succeeded by assuming the appear- 
ance of an old woman. In this 
guise, he recounted to her lament- 
able stories of women who had de- 
spised the power of love ; and, when 



he fonnd that her heart was touched, 
he suddenly metamorphosed himself 
into a beautiful youth, and persuaded 
her to many him. 

Very duistian Doctor. See Most 
Christian Doctor. 

Very Methodical Doctor. See 
Most Methodical Doctor. 

Very Besolute Doctor. See Mobt 
Resolute Doctor. 

Ves'tft. [Gr. 'Etrrta.] {Gr, 4- Root. 
Myth.) A daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, and sister of Ceres and Juno. 
She was the goddess of fire, and she 
also presided over flocks and herds. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal virgins, who 
kept a fire constantly burning on her 
hearth or altar, and who were re- 

. quired to lead lives of perfect pon^. 

V6to, M. et Mme. (mos^e^' ft mi'- 
dftm' vft'to'). Injurious names often 

given bjr the anarchists of the French 
;evolution to Louis XVI. and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The ex- 
pression originated in the indication 
of the people at the veto allowed the 
king on the resolves of the National 
Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song, " La Carmagnole," 
which, with the accompanying dance, 
was performed at popular festivals, 
executions, and outoreaks of popular 
discontent during the Reign of Tenor. 

That is the pass re hare brought urn to. And 
now ye will breaic the prisons and set Capet 
Veto on horseback to ride over us. OaHtfU. 

Ve'tus. A nom de plume of Edward 
Sterling (1773-1847), aa English 
writer. . 

49* *^ He [Sterling] now fttrthctmcnv 
opoDed a correspondence with the* Ttmes > 
Newspaper ; wrote to it, in 1812, a fieries 
of Letters under the signature of Vetns : 
voluntary Letters I suppose, without pay- 
ment or pre-engngement, one anereflBfal 
Letter calling oat another ; till Tetns and 
hi» doctrines came to be a distlngaiKh- 
able entity, and the burinoss amounted 
to ffomething. Out of my own earUest 
New.spaper readings I can reniembn* the 
nameVetusafl a kind of editorial haekiog 
on which able editors were wont to ehop 
straw now and then. Nay, the Letters 
were collected and reprinted ; both this 
first series, of 1812, and then a second of 
next year." Carlfle, 
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Vi't DoI'o-ro'8$. [Lat, way of pain.] 
A name popularly given, since the 
Christian era, to the road at Jerusa- 
lem leading from the Mount of Ol- 
ives to Golgotha, which Jesus passed 
over on his wav to the place of cruci- 
fixion. Upon this road are situated 
the house where the Virgin Maiy was 
bom; the church erected upon the 
spot where she fell when she beheld 
Jesus sink under the weight of the 
cross ; the house of St.Y eronica, upon 
-whose veil, employed to wipe awapr 
his blood and sweat, the image of his 
face was miraculously impressed ; and 
many other objects consecrated by 
Christian traditions. The road, which 
is about a mile in length, terminates 
at the Gate of Judgment. . 

Vioar of Bray. A name originally 
^ven to an English clergyman who 
was twice a Papist and twice a Prot- 
estant in four successive reigns. It is 
BOW commonly applied to one who 
deserts his party when it is no longer 
for his safety or his interest to remain 
in it. 



Bray is a village in Berkshire. 
** The Yivacioos vicar hereof," sajs Ful> 
ler, '' liTiDg uader Henry VIII., ISdward 
YI., Queen Hiiry, and Queen Kliabeth, 
was first a Papist, then a Protestant, 
then a Papist, then a Protestant again. 
He had seen MHoe martyrs burned (tvro 
miles off ) at VPiodsor, and found this fire 
too hot for his tender temper. This vic- 
ar, being taxed by one for being a turn> 
cnat and inconstant changeling, ^ Not so 
neither,' said he ; *■ for, if I changed my 
religion, I am sure I kept trae to my prin- 
ciple, which is to live and die the Yicar 
of Bray.* " According to Haydn, the 
name of fliis consistent personi^re was Sy- 
mon Symonds ; according to a Mr. Brome 
(** Letters fh>m the Bodleian," vol. ii., 
part t , p. 100), it was Simon AUeyn, or 
Alien. The former is said to have held 
the vicarage from 1533 to li>58 ; the latter 
ftom l&U) to 1588. Another statement 
gives the name as Pendleton ; and it is re- 
lated, that, in the retg^n of Edward YI., 
lAwrenoe Sanders, the martyr, an honest 
hnC mild and timorous man, having ex- 
pressi^ a lear that his own strength of 
mind was not sufficient to endure the 
persecution of the times, Pendleton an- 
swered, that, for. himself, he would see 
every drop of his fitt and the last morsel 
of his flesh consumed to ashes oe he 
would swerve from the fidth then estab- 



lished. He, however, changed with the 
times, saved his fht and his flesh, and be- 
came rector of St. Stephen's, whilst the 
mild and difl&dent Sanders was burnt 
at Smithfieid. To wnaend (''Manual of 
Bates") says that the story in regard 
to the Yicar of Bray ia not bcume out 
by the church records, the living not 
having been held by the same person for 
so long a period as that requiied to prove 
the truth 0^ the anecdote. The celebrat- 
ed song of the " Yicar of Biay," though 
founded on the historical foct, makes the 
vicar a subject successively of Charles 
n., James II., William III., Anne, and 
George I., and a politioal as well as re- 
ligious renegade. It is said (Nichols* 
" Select Poems," 1782, vol. viii., p. 284) to 
have been written by an officer in Colonel 
Fuller's regiment, in the reign of €^rge I. 

He [Sonlt] obeyed, he nys, not aa in any 
respect an enemy of the klne [Louis XVIII.L 
but as a citisen and a soldter, whose duty ft 
was to obey whomsoever was at the head of 
the government, as that of the Vtear qfBram 
•uigected him in ghostly submission to each 
head of the churching lenywre. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Vioar of Christ. A title assumed by 
the pope of Rome, who claims to ex- 
ercise a delegated authority as the 
representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

Vicar of Wakefield. The hero of 
Goldsmith's novel of the same name. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor. 

Thus an era took place in mv lift, almost 
equal to the important one mentioned by the 
Vkxar qf Wak^/tekk when he lemoved ftora 
the Blue room to the Brown. iSltr W, Scott, 

Vice, The. A ja^tesque allegorical 
character who mvariaoly figures in 
the old English mysteries and moral- 
ities which preceded the rise of the 
regular modem drama. He was fan- 
tastically accoutered in a long jerkin, 
a cap w'ith ass's ears, and a dagger 
of lath. His chief employment was 
to make sport for the multitude by 
leaping on the back of the Devil, — 
another personage always introduced 
into these plays, — and belaboring 
him with his dagger till he roared. 
The Devil, however, always carried 
him off in the end. He' bore the 
name sometimes of one particular 
vice, and sometimes of another; but 
was generally called "The Vice," 
simply. He was succeeded in his 
office Dy the fool and the clown, and 
is now \)est remembered by the allu- 
sions which occur in the plays of 
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fihakttpesre to liiiB chaneter and of- 
fice. 
Vidar(Te'daf). {Seand, Myth.) The 
god of visdoin and of eiience. His 
look is 00 penetrating that he reads 
the most secret thoughts of men. 
He wears veiy thick shoes, and 
hence is sometimes called *' the god 
with the thick shoes.** 

Vfl. (Scand, Jiyfh.) The brother of 
Odin and Ye, who. with him, were 
the progenitors of tne Asir race. 

Vin-oon'ti-o (vin-een'shl-o). 1. The 
Duke of Vienna in Shakespcare^s 
** Measure for Measure." He com- 
mits his scepter to Angelo (with 
whom Eflcalus is associated in a sub- 
ordinate capacity), under the pre- 
text of being called to take an ur- 
gent and distant journey; an<L by 
exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk's hood, observes incognito the 
condition of his people, and espedal* 
ly the manner and effect of his vice- 
gerent's administration. 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare's ^^ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Vinegar Bible. A name given to 
an edition of the Bible published in 
1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 
'the twentieth chapter of Luke was 
made to read, ** Parable of the Vine- 
oar** instead of, *' Parable of the 
Vineym^! " hence the name. 

Vinlftnd* A name given, according 
to Snorro Sturleson, by Scandina- 
vian voyagers, to a portion of the 
coast of Worth America discovered 
by them toward the close of the 
tenth century, well wooded, and pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, particularly 
grapes. It is thought to have been 
some part of the coast of Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island. 

Vi'o-l$. A lady in love with Duke 
Orsino, in Shakespeare's *' Twelfth 
Night." 

M^ " As Ihr her situation in the drama 
(of which she is properly the heroine), it 
Is, shortly, this: She is shipwrecked on 
the coast of Illyria; she is alone, and 
without protection, in a strange country. 
She wishes to enter into the service of the 



Oonntess OHvVi ; bat she Is assnrad Ihsl 

this is impossible, * for tb« lady, ha^og 
recently lost an only and beloved nxothcr, 
has abjured the sight of men, has shaft 
herself up in her palace, and will admit 
no kind of suit.' In this perplexity, Viola 
remembers to have heaid her&ther speak 
with praise and admiration of Orstoo, the 
duke of the country ; and, havhig amer- 
tained that he is not married, and that, 
therefore, his court is not a proper asy- 
lum for her in her feminine charaetec^ 
she attires herself in the disguise of a 
page, as the best protection against un- 
ciril comments, till she can ^n scmie 
tidings of her orother. ... To pursue 
the thread of Viola's desttny : she is en- 
gaged In the serviee of the dnke, whom 
she flnds * ikBcy-sick ' for the low ct 
Olivia. We are left to infer (for so it is 
hinted in the first scene) that this duke 
. . . had' already made some impresvion 
on Tifte's imagination; and when she 
comes to play the confidante, and to be 
loaded wHh frvors and kindness in her 
assumed chaxaoter, that she shoold be 
touched by a passion made np of pity, 
admiration, gratitude, and tenderness, 
does not, I think, in any way detract 
from the genuine sweetness and delicacy 
of her character ; for * she never told ker 
loveJ* , . . Viola, then, is the chosen fii- 
vorite of the enamored duke, and be- 
comes his mesranger to Olivia, and the 
interpreter of his sufEerings to that inac- 
cessible beauty. In her cbaractor of a 
youthflil page, she attracts the favor of 
Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her 
lord. The situation Is critical and deli- 
cate ; but how exquisitely is the charac- 
ter of Viola fitted to her part, carrying 
her through the ordeal with all the in- 
ward and spiritual grace of modesty." 

ilfiv. Jairuao*, 

Vi^o-len't^. A character in Shake- 
speare's '' AU 's Well that Ends 
Well." 

Violet, Corporal, or Baddy. [Fr. 
Cnporal la Violetlej or Papa la Wo- 
UUe,] A name given to the em- 
peror Napoleon fionaparte, by his 
partisans m France, after his banish- 
ment to Elba, and designed to be ex- 
pressive of their hope that he would 
return in the spring (of 1815). The 
flower and the color were publicly 
worn by them as a party distmction. 

Virginie (vSr'zhe'ne', 64). The 
heroine of Bemardin de St. Pierre's 
romance entitled " Paul et Virginie," 
— "a tropical Arcadian romance 
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iprhidi [for a time] reigned sapreme 
over French, £nglish, and German 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name Virginie trium- 
pliAQt in France." 

Virgin Modesty. A surname given 
by Charles II. to the Earl of Rochester 
(John Wilmot), because he blushed 
so easily. 

VfTsin Queen. An appellation pop- 
ularly giveit to Queen EUzaoeth 
(153^1603). She maj^, in fact, be 
said to have assumed it; for, on the 
10th of February, 1559, less than 
three months aftier her accession to 
the throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation ft'om the house of com- 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
** that a marble stone should declare 
that a queen, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin." His- 
torians, however, agree that her right 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

Virgins, The Steven Thousand. 
See Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
The. 

Viflh'nfl (6). [Sansk., from vishy to 

rervade, to extend throush nature.] 
Hindu Myth.) One of the chief 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second person of the holy Trimurti, 
er triad; regarded as the preserver, 
while Brahma is the creator,- and 
Siva the destroyer. He accomplishes 
the objects of his providence by suc- 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
. Kine of tiiese have alreadj taken 
place ; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flammg sword, for the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
Buddha and Juggernaut are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-t&'lis). A name assumed 
bj Erik Sjoberg (1794-1828), a dis- 
tinguished Swedish lyric poet. By 



this pseudonym he intended to con* 
\ey the notion of " Vita /m," Life is a 
struggle. 

Vlv'i-^n. Mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She forms the subject of 
'one of the poems in Tennyson's 
** Idylls of the King." See Lady op 
THE Lake, 1, Merlin, and Lance- 
lot DU Lac. [Written also Viv- 
ien, Viviana, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fo'ldlnt. 56, 67). 
[6er. Junker Voland.] Among tiie 
Germans, a &millar name for the 
Devil. 

Vd-po^e. [It, an old fox.] The 
title of a play by Ben Jonson, and 
the name of its chief character. 

Tolsoins/ Fxinoe. See Prince 

VOLSCIUS. 

Voltaire, The Gennan. See Ger- 
man Voltaire. 

Voltaire, The Polish. See Polish 
Voltaire. 

yoVU'mJ^nd, The name of a courtier, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ Ham- 
let." 

Vdlund (vo'Ioont). (Scand, Myth,) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or I^iedalus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was alwavs busy at the forge, 
and executed all kinds of smith-work, 
from the finest ornaments in gold 
to the heaviest armor. See Way- 
land Smith. 

Vor'tI-i$r. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vnl'oftn. [Lat. FeifeantM.] {Gr.^'Rom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and Juno, — 
according to some accounts, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of fire, and tiie 
patron of blacksmiths and all workers 
m metal. His workshop was sap- 
posed to be under Mount iEtna; and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and arms for the gods and for cele- 
brated heroes. See Mulciber. 
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Wftd'm^, Widow. The name of a 
lady, in Sterne's novel of *' Tristram 
Shandy," who tries to secure Uncle 
Toby /or a husband. 

Waffner (^i^'nSf, 68, 6S). The name 
of a character in Goethe^s ** Faust." 
This name is not original with Goethe, 
but was borrowed op^ him from old 

• legends, in which it occurs under 
the' form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is represented to have been the at- 
tendant, or /dmuhuj of Faust. 

4^ " Wagner \b a tjpe of the philis- 
ter and pedant ; he sacrifion himself to 
bodu, an Faust does to knowledj^e. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
his element, parchment the source of his 
inspiration. . . . He is one of those who, in 
the presence of Niagara, would Tex yon 
with questions about arrow-headed in- 
•cripttons ; who, in the presence of a vil- 
lage ftstival, would discuss the ortein of 
the Pelaagi." Lewes. 

Waconer B07. A popular sobri- 

3 net of Thomas Corwm (b. 1794), an 
.merican statesman. While yet a 
lad, General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
was made on the patriotism of the 
people to furnish the necessary sub- 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
wagon with supplies, which were de- 
livered by his son, who remained with 
the army during the rest of the cam- 
paign, and who is said to have proved 
nimself ** a good whip and an excel- 
lent reins-man." 

Wakefleld, Pindar o£ See Gborob 
a-Green. 

WaUdnflT Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
bom in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 1822. This cele- 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
through Hmdostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 



" A most interesting man, whom 
personally I knew ; eloquent in conversa- 
tion ; contemplative, if that is possible, 



in excess ; erai^ beyond all reaeh of hdl»- 
bore (three Anticyrae would not have 
cured him), yet sublime and divinely 
benignant in his visionaiineas ; the naa 
who, as a pedestxiaa traveler, had aeaft 
more of the earth's surfiftce, aad commu- 
nicated more extensively with the chil- 
dren of the earth, than any man before 
or since ; the writer, also, who published 
more books (all inteUigiMe by fits and 
starts) than any Sngtisbman, eic^t, 

Krhaps, Richard Baxter, who u said to 
ve published three hundred and six^- 
flve, plus one, the extra one beioc, prober 
bly, meant for leap-year.-' De Quince^, 

"Walpursia (^al-poof'gis, 58, 68). The 
name of the female saint who con* 
verted the Saxons to Christianity. 
May -day night is dedicated to her, 
and b popularly thought to be the 
occasion of a ereat witch festival on 
the summit of the Brocken, in the 
Hartz mountains, — a superstition 
supposed to have originated in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adliered 
to the ancient faith when their nation 
was forcibly converted to Christianity. 

W&m'bft. The *' son of WiUess," and 
the clown or jester of Cedric of Roth- 
crwood, in Su* Walter Scott's " Ivan- 
hoe." 

Wanderins Jew. See Jew, Thx 
Wandering. 

'Wantley, Dragon ot. See Dragon 
OP Wantley. 

"Ward, Artemiia. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. Charles F. Browne, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant showman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

War of 1812. (Amer.Bist.) A name 
common!}'' given to the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which began on the 18th of June, 
1812, and ended, Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratiiicatinn by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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on tiie 84tli of the preceding Decem- 
ber. 

War of Liberation. (Ger, Bist.) 
The name commonly given to the 
war undertaken by tne Germans, in 
1813, to throw oft' the F.rench yoke. 
In consequence of the devtruction or 
Bonaparte's grand army in the Rufr- 
sian campaign of 1 812. 

War of tlie Barons. ( Eng, Sist ) An 
insurrection against the authority of 
Henry III., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by his faithlessness 
and the oppressions of his favorites. 
The barons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission. 

War of the Seven Oaptains. See 
' Seven against Thkbes. 

War of the Suooesaion. {BUt.) A 
celebrated struggle between En^- 
Innd, France, Austria, and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, to determine whether 
Philip, Duke of Anjou (grandson of 
Louis XI^ of France), or the Arch- 
duke Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold L), should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles II. It commenced 
May 4, 1702, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht, March 13, 1713, by 
which Philip was acknowl^ged and 
confirmed as king. The contest was 
signalized by the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough. 

"War of the Three Henries. (A*. 
Bist,) A war between Henry III. 
king of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, and Henn% duke 
of Uuise, growing out of a project 
of the last to exclude the kmg of 
Kavarre from his right of succession 
to the French throne. 

Wars of the Boses. (Eng. BitL) A 
name given to the intestine wars 
which raged in England from the 
reign of Henry VI. to that of Henry 
VII. (1452-1486). It refers to tho 
' badges or emblems of the parties to 
the strife, — that of the house of York 
being a white rose, and that of the 
house of I^ncaster a red rose. 

Washington of Colombia. A name 
given to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), 



who established the independence'of 
the Spanish provinces of Venezuela 
and mw Granada, which were there- 
upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which he was chosen 
the first president 

W&s'tle, William (wds'l). A pseu- 
donym of John Gibson Locahart 
(1794-1854), under which he contrib- 
uted to *' Blackwood^s Magazine.'* 

Water -i>oet. A title assumed by 
John Taylor, an English poet (158C^ 
1654), M'no for a long time followed 
the occupation of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

WAtlina: Street. A name very gen- 
erally given in Enfflaiid, during the 
Middle Ages, to the Via Lactta^ or 
" Milky Way." It occurs in Chau- 
cer's " House of Fame," Book 11.:^ 

** 8« yondlr, lo, the galude. 
The wiche men dene the mllkr way, 
For it is white « and aome, parny, 
Y-callinithan Watlmgettrete?* 

In " The Compleynt of Scotland " 
the comet, it is said, ** aperis oft In 
the quhvt circle, the quhilk the mari- 
nalis cailis VatiafutretL'^ The name 
occurs again, in the translation of the 
. "iEneid " by Gawain Douglas: — 

** Of erery stcme the twinkling notia he. 
That in the itill hevin move eoura we ae, 
Arthuria houae, and Uyadea, betalkniaf 

Fane, 
WatUnffUtrete^ the Home, and the Chad** 

wane, 
The fein Orion with hla golden glare.** 

This, however, was only an applica- 
tion of the word, not its proper and 
original meaning. The real Watling 
Street was a road extendinff across 
South Britain in a general direction 
from east to west. Beginning at 
Richborough or Dover, it ran through 
Canterbur}' to London, and thence 
across the' island to Chester. It la 
vet, in some narts, an important 
liighway, and tne i>ortion which ran 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat- 
ling Street existed as a simple forest- 
lane or track-way ; the Bomans made 
a great military road of it; and the 
Anglo-Saxons adopted it, as they did 
all the Roman roaas and bridges in 
every part of the island. 

JlS^ The orlKiD of the name is unoor* 
tain. By some the street is suppceed to 
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rim (or Stnala) rutUma, of which ihe 
moiera dmm It aq Anglo-Saxon cor- 
ruption. According to Camden, it was 
named after ViuUiaHiu^ who directed the 
work, and whom the Britons, in their 
language, oaUed Ometalin. Florence of 
Worcester (Chvon. wb. au. 1018) derivee 
th» name ftom the WoBtlings^ or boob of 
King Watla, who, Wright says, *' was, no 
doubt, a personage of the Anglo-Saxon 
mjthologj/" Oiimm offers no expla- 
nation, but marely remarks, " Who the 
WsBtlings were, and how they came to give 
thsAr name both to an earthly and a hear* 
•nly street, we do not know." This gut- 
tering pathway in the sky has, in other 
eoontrtas, been called after roads on 
aarth. By the Italians, it was denomi- 
nated the " Santa Strada di Loretto.'^ 
Arentin, a Qerman writer in the sixteenth 
oentury, calls it ** Stiringstrasse^^^ and 
makes it belong to a mytbdcal King Eu- 
ling on the Danube. 

Wiylind Smith, or Wij^nd the 
Smim. A mythical and invisible 
farrier — the volund or Wielanl of 
Northern fable — whose name has 
been handed down to the present 
time by English traditions. He 
haunted the Vale of White-Horse, in 
Berkshire, where three squarish fiat 
stones supporting a fourth are still 
pointed out as his stithy. His fee 
was sixpence, and, unlike other work- 
men, he was offended if more was 
offered him. Sir Walter Scott, by a 
strange anaehronism, introduces him 
into the romance of ^ Kenilworth *' 
as a living person of the reign of 
Elizabeth. See Yoluhd and Wis- 

LAHD. 

Weeping Fhiloaopher. An epithet 

f'lven to Heraclitus, a native of 
phesus, who flourished about 500 
years b. c. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said 
to have been perpetually shedding 
tears on account or the vices of man- 
kind. 



__ The nsme of Democ/ritns, the 
laughing philosopher, being often coupled 
with that of HeraoU/tus, the weephig 
philosopher, maav speakers are tuf^t to 
accent the latter, incfnrxectly, on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

Weird Sisters. Three witches, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " Mac- 
beth." 



"The Weird Osfters an ai immm 
creation of Shakespeare's as his Axial ana 
Caliban, — ffttes, furies, and materiaUang 
witches being the elements. They are 
wholly different from any reiMweentation 
of witches in the contempocary writan, 
and yet p^resent a suflleient extamal re- 
semblance* to the creatux«a of valgar pr^- 
ndice to act immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in tiie imagina- 
tiye, disconnected fkom the good. They 
are the shadowy obscure and letatvStf 
anomalous of physical natore, the law- 
less of hupian nature, — elementei avimg- 
ers withmit sex or kin." €!oieridge. 

Weissniohtwo (^s'nikt-^o^, 68, 71). 
[Ger., I^now-not-where. Compare 
Scot. Kermaquhair.'] A name given, 
in Carlyle's ** Sartor Resartus,'* to a 
place (probably meant for LondooJ 
spoken of as containing a university^ 
in which Herr Tenfelsdrockh is pro- 
fessor. See Tkufelsdrockh, Ubbb. 

WelOfKr, SAmoeL Mr. Pickwick** 
man, in Dickens's celebrated ^ Pkk- 
wick Papers ; " designed as an epit- 
ome of London low life in its most 
agreeable and entertaining form. He 
is an inimitable compound of wit, 
plicity, quaint humor, and fidelity. 



^* The fhr-lhmed Sam Weller coire- 
spends to no reality. The I^ondoner bore 
aod bred is apt to be the driest and most 
uninteresting of beings. All things kMt 
Ibr him the gloss of novelty when he was 
fifteen years old. He would salt the mo- 
seum of a nil advnirari philosopher, as a 
specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ul- 
timate result of his principle. Bat Vklt- 
ens collected more jokes than all the cab- 
men in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the wlmle treaaure upon 
Sam." Bayne. 

"WelO^r, Tony. The father of Sam 
Weller, in Dickens's '* Pickwick Pa- 
pers;" a representative of the old 
oroad-brimmed, great-coated, maay- 
waistcoated, red-faced race of Eng- 
lish stage-coachmen. 

Well-fbunded Doctor. [Lat Doc- 
U»* Fundatistimus.] An faonoraiy 
appellation conferred, on account of 
his profound learning, upon \X^dSuB 
Romanus (d. 1316), of the family of 
Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges, and 
general of the Augustinians. 

'Well'-langnaged DanieL See Das- 
lEi^ The Well-languaobd. 
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(wwrtfr, 4; Oer.prom, fftf'- 
t^f, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
seDtimental romance, " The Sorrows 
of Werther,*' in which he portrays 
the eharacter of a young aua highly 
endowed spirit who has become di»- 
grusted with life. 



'* * Werther,' inflislDg itself into the 
and whole spirit of litotktuie, gave 
^rih tea zftce of aeotimentalists who )i*Te 
za^fed and waii«d in every part of the 
muMd till better light dawned on them, or, 
at 4ea8t, exhausted nature laid itself to 
Bleep, and it was discovered that lament- 
iikg was an unproductive labor." CartffU. 

The pmetieal, not the sentirociitel, i» Fried- 
rich's interest, not to 9ay that Weriker and the 
•entimental were not yet bom into our idnict- 
«d earth. Onrtyle. 

Western, Miss Sophia. The sweet- 
heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding's 
"History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling" 

Western, Squire. A jollr country 
gentleman in Fielding's ^ tlistory of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

4^> " Amongst these [the characters of 
the stox^l, Squire Western standi alone ; 
imitated from no prototype, and in him- 
self an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
pr^udice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit- 
ed with natural shrewdness, constitution- 
al good-humor, and an instinctive affiao- 
tion for his daughter, — all which qual- 
ities, good and bad, are grounded upon 
that basis of thorough selfishness natural 
to one bred up from Inftncy where no one 
daied to contradict his arguments, or to 
control his conduct." jSltr H^ Scott. 

There nov are no Squire Weatenu. as of old. 

And our Sophias are not no emphatic. 
But fhir as them or fkirer to behold. Bvrvn. 

Rants which in every thing but diction re- 
sembled those of iSTittre IViutem. Macmdoff. 

Conceive a rugged, thick -sided Sipdre 
YTesfem, of supreme donree,— Ibr this ^Tutre 
WeaMrn [Frederick William I., of Prussia] is 
a hot Hohensollem, and wears a crown roy- 
al, — conceiTe such a burly aej>huiti7(raora 
Squire, with his broad-based rectitudes and 
surly irrefhigabiUtias. Oorfifle. 

Western Beserre. A name popu- 
larly given to a tract of country 
reser%'ed by the State of Connecticut, 
at* the ticne of the cession of the 
North-west Territory to the United 
Sta'tes. Disputes arose, af^er the war 
of the Kevolution, between several 
of the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were only 
allayed by the cession of the whole 



to the United States, Coimeotioiit 
reser\'ing a tract of 3,666,921 acres 
near Lake Erie. In 1800, jurisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to 
the federal government, the State re- 
serving the right to the soil, and dis- 
posing of it in small lots to settlers 
(irom which sales slie obtained her 
ma^iiioent school-fund), while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil 
were bouj^t up by the general gor- 
emment. 

"Westminster, Iions Meg of. See 
Long Meg of Westminster. 

Westminster's CHora-. See Eng- 
land's Pkide and Westminster's 
Glory. 

"WeOl'^r-eU, SUsabeth. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss* Susan War- 
ner, an American writer of the pres- 
ent day, author of " The Wide Wide 
World " and other works. 

Whir'ton* XUisa (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American authoress. 

"WhAr'ton, Qraoe (-tn). A pseudo- 
nvm adopted bv Mrs. Anthony Todd 
Thomson {nee Katharine Byerley), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present day. 

"WTiAr'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu- 
donym adopted by J. P. Thomson, 
a popular English author. 

"Wliirlins Books. See STMruco- 

ADES. 

WhXs^ker-ftn'dos, Don Fe-r61o. 

The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan's 
farce of " The Critic." 

I dan say I blushed; for I . . . had chris- 
tened him l>Da JPen>/o Whitixnmdoa. 

Thachengif, 

'Whiskey Insurreotion. {Amtr, 
Hist.) A name given to an outbreak 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794, 
resulting from an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, whidi 
imposed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect It was finally suppressed by 
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General Henry Lcc, governor of Vir- 
giniAf with an armedforce. 

WhiBtleoraft, 'Willi«m and Bobert. 
A nom dt plume of John Hookham 
Frere (1709-1846), an English author 
and statesman. 

White Devil ofWallachia. A so- 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Cas- 
triota (1404-1467), a celebrated Al- 
Innian chief, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, or Prince, Alex- 
ander. 

White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex- 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build- 
ing of freestone, painted white. 

White Iiady of Av'e-nel. A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for- 
tunes of a noble family in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, *' The Monastery." 

Noon gleams on the la1i«9 

Noon glows on the fell; 
Wake thee. oU, wake, 

White UaiAfAAvend. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Wliite Bose. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Wars 
OP THE Roses. 

Wliite Bose of BaTij^. Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IV. and Richard III. ; — so 
called in allusion to her private char- 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars ot 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of twenty-one children. A novel of 
some popularity entitled " The White 
Rose of Raby " was published in 
1794. 

Whit'ting-tfin, Diok. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the fcountrj', who went to Lon- 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardships, he attracted the notice and 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret^ which 
was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 



purchased a cat His master, shortly 
after, being about to send a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permisaion 
to send a venture in her. Dick' bad 
nothing to risk but his cat. and s^nt 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the banquet. 
The captain thereupon sent for Dick's 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladl3r purchased by the 
king at a very hign price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com- 
menced business, and succeeded so 
well that he finally married his former 
master's daughter, was knighted, and 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tnatdition has probably no foundatiDn 
in fact, though there was a r(al Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice 
mayor of London in the reign of 
Heiiry V. 



According to Mr. H. T. Riley ( " Re- 
rum BritMiQicMram Medii Mvi Sciip- 
tores, Munimenta GildhalUe Loadinen- 
sis," vol. i., '' Liber Albus,^^ Preface, p. 
xviU-)i lu the fourteenth century and 
the banning of the fifteenth, trading, 
or buying and selling at a profiE, was 
known to the more educated clasaeA in 
England under the French name achat^ 
which they wrote, and probably pio- 
nounoed, ocot. To acat of this nature, 
Whittington was indebted for hi.<i wealth ; 
and as, in time, the French became das- 
placed by the modem English, the mean- 
ing of the word probably was lost, and 
thereby opportunity was given to some 
inventive genius, at a much later period, 
of building a new ettory npon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Bir 
'William Onseley, the story is said to be 
founded on an Oriental narrative ; and it 
ia related in a Persian MS., according to 
Ilalliwell, that, in the tenth century, one 
Keis, 'the son of a poor widow of Siraf, 
embarked for India with his sole property, 
a cat ; there he fortunately arrivf d*«t a 
time when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats that they invaded the king's 
food, and persons were employed to drive 
them from the royal banquet. This eat 
was useful in the same manner aa Whit- 
tington^s, and its owner was similarly re- 
warded. In a *■*' DescripUon of Guinea," 
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14I8&,> 1% to i>e€ord«d " how Alphonto, a 
Portugaese, being wrecked on the coast 
of Quinney^ and being presented by the 
king thereof with hist weight in gold for 
a e»t to kill their mice and an oyntment 
to kill their flies, which he improved, 
within flTe yearSf to ^£6000 on the place, 
and rBturning to Portugal, after fifteen 
years lra£kk, became the third man in 
the kingdom." See farther in Keight- 
lev^s '' Tales and Popular Fictions,*' pp. 
241-268. 

'Wioked Bible. A name given to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1632 
hy Barker and Lucas, because the 
word not was omitted in the seventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily « and the whole impres- 
sion destroyed. 

Wiok'fldld, Affnes. The heroine of 
Dickens's ^* David Copperfield,'' one 
of the most charming female charac- 
ters in Use whole range of fiction. 

Wieland (^ee'lftnt, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern smith ; the same as ITUund. 
See VoLUND and Wayland Smith. 

Jtaf In a contest with a smith named 
Amllias, as to who would manuftcture 
the be^it sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar- 
mor and body, and yet Amilias did not 
ibel it; but, on attempting to rise from 
Ms seat, he discovered its effects by &1U 
ing asunder. This sword was called Bal- 
mung. 

Wife of B&th (2). One of the pilgrims 

who are represented bv Chaucer in 

his " Canterburv Tales ^* as traveling 

from Southwark to Canterbury, and 

each relating a story on the road for 

the common amusement. The " Wife 

of Bath's Tale" seems to have be-.n 

taken from that of Florent, or Floren- 

tius (9. v.)f in Gower's '*Confes$io 

Amantis;" or perhaps from an older 

narrative in the " Gesta Romanorum,'* 

or some such collection, from which 

the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh« she is wrll aUended, raadani, replied the 
danie, who, fW)n'i her Jolly and laugh ter-lorin}( 
demeanor, might have been the very emblem 



of the irO'e 0/ Bath. 



Sir n\ Scott, 



Wife of Keith, Wise. See Wise 
Wife uf Kbith. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious Eng- 
lish robber, who was executed m 



1725. He is chiefly kno«*a to readers 
of the present dav as tlie hero of 
Fielding's novel, "The History of 
Jonathan Wild." 



^>Tn that strange apolofpie, the 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras- 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, both large in 
this matter, could enable him to derise 
or depict; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
rsepect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wiMhes the 
scoundrel good-day." T/tackeraif. " It 
is not easy to see what Fielding proposed 
to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel* 
ing. and never, by any accident even, de- 
Tiating into yirtue ; an^ the ascribing a 
train of fictitious adventures to a m.d 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and, on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he oiUy used the title of * Jonathan 
Wild ' in order to connect his book with 
the popular renown of that .infamous 
depredator." Sir W. Scott, ''It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote * The History of Jon- 
athan Wild' for a noble purpose, ana 
one of the highest Importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau- 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
desires to rise wi^r or better firom the 
book he peruses." Roseoe. 

Wildair, Sir Harry. The hero of 
Farquhar's comedy of the same name, 
and also of his *' Constant Couple.'* 
He is represented as an airj' gentle- 
man, affecting humorous ga^'ety and 
great freedom in bis behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes (afMen% 
or ar'den). [Fr. Le Sanffliet- det Ar^ 
defines.] A sobriquet given to Wil- 
liam, Count of La Marck (d. 1485), on 
account of his ferocity and the de- 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
*' Quentin Durward," he was remark- 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hideous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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Wfld B«Tt Th*. A Mvaffe cw t me 
found, in November, 1735, in the 
forest of Uertswold, Hanover, and 
supposed to be at that time about 
thirteen yean old. He was accus- 
tomed to walk on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plants, leaves, grass, 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
efforts were made to reform his rav- 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis- 
tinct syllablel He commonly went 
by the* name of Peter. His death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, ICadse. The sobriouet of 
a prominent character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, '' The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,*' whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. She is 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but very vain and giddy girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag- 
gerated degree those weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Veneur, Ger. Der Wilde JagerA The 
subject of a popular and widely dif- 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by 
night, Rurrounded by dogs, and some- 
times with a train of attendants, driv- 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse's 
feet, are distinctly audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which litre heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In Germany, this tradition has TOen 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Burger, entitled " Der Wilde Jiiger," 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of " The Wild Huntsman." In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, from whom he seeks to 
escape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial hunter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Some account of him may be 
found in Sully's " Memoirs," in which 



be is styled Le Grand Venettr. VaAm 
Matthien relates, that the ajiepfaerda 
of the neighborhood hold it to be the 
hunt of St. Hubert, which is also 
heard in other places. The super- 
stition would seem to be quite general. 
In a Scottish poem entitled ^* Alba- 
nia," there is a poetical description 
of this phantom cliase. In EngMmd, 
the tradition seems to have estab- 
lished itself under the figure otffef-ne 
the ffufOer, as in Shakespeare's 
** Mcny Wives of Windsor." 

Willdns, Peter. The hero of a 
work entitled " The Voyage of Peter 
Wilkins," written by Robert Pul- 
tock, about the year 1750. He is a 
mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
is thrown on a distant uninhabited 
shore^ after undergoing various ca- 
lamities at sea, and who is furnished 
with- stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in .which 
he sailed. His solitary abode is in a 
beautiful twilight countiy frequented 
by a race of flying people, or beings 
provided with a sort of elastic natund 
mvestment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus furnishing the pos- 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the moment 



'^ The heroes name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebrated advo- 
cate of the pofwibility of flying,— Wil- 
kiDS, Bishop of Chester." Lei's^h Hunt. 

I cannot inuure to myself whereabout yon 
are. When I try to fix It, Peter Witkhufa isl- 
and comes across me. CJkaries Xombi 

Willet, John. A burly and obstinate 
English country innkeeper of the last 
century, who figures in Dickens's 
novel of " Bamaby Rudge.** 

William of C16Me$aXe. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old " popular history," and in a poem 
which has been reprinted by Ritson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel 
by William Godwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero. 

WiU-with-the-Wisp. Another name 
for Jack-mth-lhe-Lantem^ q. v. 

■Wil'mdt. 1. A character in Lillo's 
"Fatal Curiosity.'* 
2. (Arabella.) A lady beloved 
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by George Primrose, in Goldsmith's 

^^Vicar of Waketield." 
"WU'mdt FroTUO. (Amer, Hiit.) 
A name popularly given in America 
to an amendment to a bill placing 
$2,000,000 at the dispoitition of Pres- 
ident Polk to negotiate a peace with 

. Mexico. It wa8 introduced in the 
national house of representatives, on 
the 8th of August, 1846, by the Hon. 
David Wilmot, a Democratic* repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, and 
was in these words:* "Provided, 
that, as an express and fundamen- 
tal condition to the acquisition of 
any territory from the republic of 
Mexico by the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may bJe 
negotiated between them, and to the 
tise by the executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavery 
nor involuntary s^pritude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted." The 
bill with this amendment attached 
was passed in the house by a vote of 
87 yeas to 64 nays, but failed in the 
senate in consequence of the arrival 
of the hour for the final adjournment 
of the session before a vote could be 
reached. At the next session of con- 
gress (1846-47), a bill appropriating 
f 3,000,000 tor the same purpose as be- 
fore had a similar- provision affixed to 
it by the senate, but was rejected in 
the house hy a vote of 102 to 97. 
On the termination of the war, the 
mactical question involved in the 
Wilmot Proviso, whether tlie intro- 
duction of slavery should be allowed 
or prohibited in the territories newly 
acquired from Mexico, became the 
source of great agitation throughout 
the country. 

'Wimble, "Will. The nigne of a cel- 
ebrated character in the " Spectator," 
distinguished for his deligntful sim- 
plicity and good-humored officious- 
ness. He is said to have been in- 
tended for a Mr. Thomas Morecroft, 
who died at Dublin, July 2, 1741. 

'Wimbledon, Philosopher of. See 
Phiuoso?her of Wimbledon. 

Wifilde, Mp. Nathaniel (wingk'l). 
One of the club, in Dickens's "Pick- 



wick Paper*^; " repreMntedM li«odc-* 
ney pretender to sporting skill. 

Wiftlde, Bap Van (wingk'l). The 
name of one of the Dutch colonists 
of New York, whose adventures 
are related in Washington Irving's 
"Sketch-book." He is represented 
as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor in a ravine of the 
Kaatskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to carry the 
load to a wild retreat among the 
rocks, where he found a company of 
odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins, with the gravest of mcea 
and m tne most mysterious silence. 
His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsiaed, he ventured, when 
no eye was fixed on him^ to steal a 
taste of the beverage which he had 
helped the strange man bring along. 
He repeated the draught so onen that 
at length his senses were overpow- 
ered, and he fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to say, lasted for 
twenty years, though they seemed to 
him but as one nisht. Meanwhile, 
remarkable events had taken place: 
his wife had died, his daughter was 
married, his former cronies were dead, 
or scattered, or much the worse for 
the wear ana tear of time ; and, more 
than all, there had been a war of 
revolution, the colonies had thrown 
off the yoke of the mother countr}*, 
and were now known as the United 
States of America. See Epimeni- 
DEs; Klaus, Peter; and Sleep- 
INO Beauty in the Wood. 

Winter King. A title derisively 
given to Frederick V., elector palatine 
(1596-1632), who was elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants, in 
161d, and was defeated, and his reign 
brought to an end, in 1620. 



" What kind of a ' King of Bohe- 
mia ' this Friedrich made, . . . and what 
86% of troubles he and his entered into, 
we know: the * Mnt«r-£&nf^' (Winter- 
King, fallen in times of frosty or built of 
mere frost, a 5noM>-king altogether soluble 
again) is the name he gets in Oermao 
Histories.^' Carlylt. 

Winter Queen. A mocking appel- 
lation given to Elizabeth, dau^ter 
of James I. of England, and wife of 
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. Tivteiek, deetor pdatlne. See «»- 
pro* 

WiM Men of GoUuun. See Go- 
tham. 

WiM Men of Oreeoe, The Seven. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Wise Hen of the Best. See Magi, 
The Three; also, Cologne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of KSith. A po{>uIar 
deaigxietion given to one Agnes Simp- 
eon, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth centuiy for witchcraft, and 

. especially for taking part in an al- 
leged conspiracy airainst the life of 
the king, James VI. See Scott's 
** Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft," Letter IX. 

Wiahfort, JjtAy. A character in Con- 
mve^s comedy, *' The Wav of the 
World;" distinpiiished for her mix- 
ture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

Witdhflnder (General. A title as- 
sumed by one Matthew IIopkiu9, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through the counties of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting- 
don (in England), pretending to dis- 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination bv tne most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 
absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of tlieir lives. 



At first the current of popular 
feeliug was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length ft set against him with such Tio- 
lence, that he was seized and 8ubjected to 
his own fiiToiite test of swimmiDg, and, 
happening to float, was conyicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death. He has 
been pilloried by Butler in ''Hudibias" 
(Part II., canto 3). 

"Witoh of Atlas, "the heroine of 
Shelley's poem of the same title. 

Witch of BalweiTt ^I^e (}reat. 
See Great Witch of Balwert. 

Witoh of Ed'm5n-t5n. The heroine 
of a tragi-come^v or the same name 
by William Rowley, assisted bv Ford 
and Dekker. It was published in 
1658. 



Witcb of Bndor. A divining iroinan 
consulted by King Saul, when, hav- 
ing become' disheartened and dis- 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, and being conscious of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, he despaired of obtain- 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
OTOnded Deity, who had prevdousl^ 
communicated with him throu^ his 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of Samuel, 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

'With'rins-tJ^n» Boser. A gallant 
squire celebrated in the ballad of 
"Chevy Chase." His legs having 
been smitten (»fr, he continued to fight 
"upon his stumps." [Written also 
Widdrington.] 

Some etone Mints were bronght on their 
marrow-lNMies, like old Widdrington at CheTT 
Cluue. Sir W. ScvU. 

"Witlins of Terror. A nickname 
g^ven to Bertrand Harare (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first French 
Revolution. See Anacreon op thk 
Guillotine. 

But though Barera taeceeded in eaniinr 
the honoraole nicknames of the WitUnu of 
Terror and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, 
there was one place where it was lone re- 
membered to his disadvantage that he Bad, 
for a time, talked the language of hunuotilf 
and moderation. Jiaeomiaif. 

VTifwoeid, Sir IT^illfhl (wit'wdod). 
A character in Congreve's comedy, 
** The Way of the World." 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Tmlliber. Sb- 
Wa(ful Witwouid, Sir Francis Wrongliead, 
Squire Western, Sqnire Sullen, — such were 
the people who composed the main strenetii 
of the Tory party for sixty years ofter the 
Bevolution. Jfocmi&iy. 

Wizard of the North. A name oft- 
en given to Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinai^ 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writings, which excited unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas- 
ure of their original popularity. 

49- *' Sir Walter Scott earned the titis 
of ' \rizard of the North ' by the magic 
power which reproduced old Scotland, 
refought its battles, remounted its steel- 
harnessed warriors, re-eoarted its Border 
feadii, repeopled its Highlands, restored 
the dark days of its Coyenanters, rerived 
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it» bj-gonetupentltiong, nistd ClfiTir- 
hoasa and his troopers from the dead." 

Christ. Examiner. 

"Wo'den. (3fytA.) The German and 
Anglo-Saxon form of Odin, See 
Odui. . 

"Wolfland. A nickname iometimes 
I ipv^n to Ireland, in the time of W^il- 
liara III., in consequence of a preva- 
lent belief that wolves abounded there 
to an extraordinary extent. 

'Wolverine State. The State of 
Michigan ; — popularly so called from 
its abounding with wolreriues. 

V/cmdertal Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
MirabUis.^ Roger Bacon, a cele- 
brated philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of the thirteenth century; — so 
named on account of his extensive 
knowledge. [Called also A(fmirable 
Ihctor.] See Admibable Doctor. 

'Wonderful Parliament. (Eng, 
BUi.) The name given to a pariia- 
ment which met on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1388, and which, by playing into 
the hands of the Duke* or Gloucester, 
thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the 
reins of government in foct as well as 
in seeming. 

Wood, Biibet, or Children, in the. 
See Children im the Wood. 

Wood, Babes of the. See Babes 
OP THE Wood. 

Wooden Horse. ( Gr. 4' Rom, Myth.) 
A monstrous image of a horse, made 
of wood and filled with Greeks, 
which the Trojans were induced to 
tiJce into their city by the artful rep- 
resentations of oinon^ a pretended 
deserter from the Grecian army, who 
asserted that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for the stealing of 
the Palladium bv Ulysses and Dio- 
med, and that, if the Trojans should 
venture to destroy it, Troy would fall, 
but if, on the contrary, tfiey were to 
drayir it with their own hands into the 
city; they would gain the supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned, 
by Laocoon, Calchas, and Cassandra, 
tbat he was an impo$*tor, the Trojans 
took the advice of Sinon, and drew 
the horse within the walls. In the 



night, Sinon stole ibrth and ttnloeked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing out, opened the city- 
gates to their friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos- 
session of Troy. 

Worldly- Wiseman, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," who converses 
with Christian by the way, and en- 
deavors to deter him from proceed- 
ing on his journey. See CHRiSTtAN. 

Worthies, The Nina. Famous per- 
sonages often alluded to. and classed 
together, rather in an aroitrary man- 
ner, like the Seven Wonders of the 
Worid, the Seven Wise Men* of 
Greece, &c. They have been counted 
up in the following manner: — 

1. Ueotor, son of 
PHam. 
Tsaii OnmuiS. • 2. Alexander the 

Great. 
.8. Julius OasMP. 
4. Joshua, ooa« 
queror of Ca- 



THan Cbustxans. 



TaaasJiirs. -{5. David, king of 

Israel. 

6. Judas Uaeea- 
haufl* 

7. Arthur, king of 
Britain. 

8. Charlemagat. 

9. Oodflrey of 
BottlUon. 

In Shakespeare's ^* Love's Labor *s 
Lost," a. v., sc. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pe^y appear as two of the Nine Wor- 
thies. 

Ay, then ware tome pieeent that veie the 
Atne Worthies to bim, rfkith. Ben Jowsonm 

Wray» Enoch (r&). The " Village 
Patriarch," in Crabbe's poem of that 
name. He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred years, and as 
being poor and blind ; but he has be- 
come the chronicle of his neighbor- 
hood, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his wisdom, and his 
elevated piety. 

Wronghead, Sir Francis. A char- 
acter in Collev Gibber's comedy of 
" The Provoke'd Husband." 

W<l-o't(^n. {Myth.) The same as 
Odin^ or Woden. See Odin. 
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Xaa1-d<i (z&n^-doo). The name of 
a city mentioned in Coleridge's poem 
of ^ Kubla Khan." It is an altered 
form of Xaindu^ the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Purchases 
** Pilgrimage/* from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Xan-tip'^. [Gr. Bai^iinn|.] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
philosopher; so notorious a termagant 
uat her name has passed into a proy« 



erb. [Written also, less nsuallj, bat 
more correctly, Xanthippe.] 

Xavier (zav1-er; Fr. pron, ri'vel^'). 
A nom de plume of Joseph Xavier 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
writer. See Sainttne. 

Xu'ry (zu'rj^, 9). A Moresco boy, in 

De Foe's romance of " Bobinson (jro- 

Boe ; " servant to Crusoe. 

Xwry and Fiidi^ . . . can narcr be to Um 
the reaUties they once wen. 



Y. 



Ytfhoo. A aaaie given br Swift, in 
his satirical romance entided " Trav- 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the Worid, bv Lemuel Gulliver/* to' 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Taboos are represented as being sub- 
ject to the Houyhnhnms, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou- 

THNHMMS. 

Art thoa tii« lint who did the coaBt explore? 
Did nerer l^oAoo tread that ground before ? 

■ Pope. 

The mthieet and most epitefUl FoAoo of the 
fiction was a noble creature when compared 
with the Barrire of history. Macatday. 

Tama (vft'mft). [Sansk., a twin.] 
(Bindu Myth.) A fierce and terrible 
deity, the lord of hell and the tor- 
mentor of the wicked ; originally 
conceived of as one of the first pair 
from whom the human race is de- 
scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in Uie abodes of 
the blest He is represented as of a 
^reen color, with inflamed eyes, sit- 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in fed gar- 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand. 

Tftr^-oo. See Inkle, Mr. Thomas. 

TeUow Dwarf. [Yr, Le Nain Jaune.l 
A hideous pj^gmy who figures in a 
&iry tale originally written in French 



by the Coimtess d* Annoy (1650- 
1705). He was so called on account 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an orange-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiful princess, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into bis 
power, before her eyes, whereupon 
she expires from excess of grief. 

TeUov Jack. Among sailors, a com- 
mon personification of the yellow fe- 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellation was nothing 
more than yellow flag^ a fiag being 
termed s^jnck by seamen, and yeUnw 
being the color of that customarily 
displayed firom lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and from vessels in quaran- 
tine. 

Telldw-ley, Trip-tore-mus. An 
agricultund enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Pu-ate." 

' 7eUow Water. See Pari jcape. 

Ten'dya, Syd'ney. A literary name 
adopted bv Sydney Dobell (b. 1824), 
an English poet of the present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney reversed.* 

Tgg'dr^-sil. iScand. Mylh.) An ash- 
tree, called " the tree of the uni- 
verse,*' under which the gods assem- 
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ble every day in councih Its branches 
spread over the whole world, and 
tower up above the heavens. It has 
three roots, one of which reaches to 
the Asir, another to the frost-giants 
where was formerlv Ginnun^ra-gap, 
and the third stands over Niflheim. 
See NiDHOGG and Norks. 

"f-ga^me' (4). Another spelling of 
Jt/erHo, See Igerka. 

Tmip (ee'mef). (Scand, Myth.) The 
first of ail beings, a giant and the 
progenitor of the giant race. He was 
slain by Odin, Vili, and Ve, and from 
his body the world was constructed. 
He is a type of chaos. [Written also 
Y m e r.J 

Tdr^ck. 1. The king of Denmark's 
jester, mentioned in Shakespeare's 
" Hamlet,'* a. v.. sc. 1. Hamlet, pick- 
ing up his skull in a church-yard, 
apostrophizes it, moralizing upon 
death and the base uses to wnich we 
may return. 

2. A humoTOOS and careless par- 
son, in Steme*8 famous novel of 
"Tristram Shandy;" represented as 
of Danish origin, and a descendant 
of the Torick celebrated by Shake- 
speare. 

j|^ " Torick, the lirely, witty, sensi- 
tive, and heedless parson, is the well- 
Imown personification of Sterne himself, 
and, ondoubtedly, — like every portrait 
of himself drawn by a master of the art, — 
bore a strong resemblance to the original. 
Still, however, there are shades of sim- 
plicity thrown into the character of Yor^ 
kk which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe that the jests of the 
bitter were so roid of malice prepense, or 
that his satire flowed entirely out of hon- 
esty of mind and mere jocundity of hu- 
mor." Sir W. Scott. 

Torke, OUver. The name assumed 
by the editor of **Fraser's Maga- 
zme," when it was first started. 

Thou too. mimculouB Entity, that nameit 
thyself Yorke and Ofirer, ana, with thy vi- 
. Taclties and genialities, with thy ail-too Irish 
mirth and madness, and odor of palled punch, 
makest such strange work, fiurewell; lontr as 
thou canst, flue-toe/l/ Carlyle. 

"Yoxmfs America. A popular collec- 
tive name for American youth, or a 
personification of their supposed char- 
acteristics. 



4^ " What we call * Tonng America * 
is made up of about equal parts of irrev- 
erence, conceit, and that popular moral 
quality £uniliarly known as ' brass.' " 

/. G. Holland, 

Youns Chevalier. A title popular- 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II., and a claim- 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Pbetemdkbs, The. 

Toung Enfcland. A collective des- 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a number of persons of rank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new form and application 
to Tory principles. One of their 
chief aims was the revival of the man- 
ners of mediaeval times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great- 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit among the 
higher classes. Their cry was, — 

**Let wealth and oomuarae, laws and laaKii* 
ing, die. 
But give us back our old nobilitT.** 

Ld. John Mmm€n, 

49" " Toung England was gentlemaolv 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri* 
cian order; and it looked to the Mlddls 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its chieft 
wore white waistcoats, gare red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off three hundred years 
from Old England's life, by pushing her 
baek to the early days of Henry VIII. 
. . . Someof the cleverest of the younger 
mem1)er8 of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organisation, and a great genius 
[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpose, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it in grap- 
pling with the grand social questions of 
the age. . . . Young England went out 
as soberly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite as 
Lord Chesterfield in the act of death. 
Some of them turned ^Vhig8, and have 
held ofilce under Iiord Palmerstoo ; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold office 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third ministry." C. C. HazeweU. 

Young Surope. An association or- 
ganized April 15, 1834, by delegates 
from the various national leagueSf 
"Young Italy," "Young Switzer- 
land," &;c., on the basis of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious views ad- 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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•Toired dfiMga of excitm^ the na- 
tions of Europe to rue against their 
despotic rulers. 

Toung France, Spain, Swltser- 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit- 
erary parties which sprang into bein^, 
in uearh' all the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, in consequence of the 
political agitations resultinf; from 
the French Revolution of ]830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute sooie- 
tVj literature, the arts, in short, eveiy 
tiling, upon a new basis. See Youno 
Italy, also, Youno Europe. 

Toung G^ermany. A name assumed 
hy a revolutionary and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modem 
Hionght, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspirations conse- 
quent upon the late revolntionary 
struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine 
(1800-1856) may be regarded as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Youne Germany were Karl Gutz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor Mundt The organiza- 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-49. 

Toung Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who were in sympathy 
witli the progressive movements in- 
stigated bv O'Connell, — himself a 
member or the organization, — but 
who ridiculed his renunciation of 
physical force in seeking political re- 
forms, and who were impatient to in- 
itiate insurrection and war. 

Y'oung Italy. [It. La Giovine Italin."] 
The name assumed b^ an association 
of Italian refugees in France, who 
seceded from the "Charbonnerie D^- 



mocratiqne,*' — a secret political on- 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of July, and which endeavored 
to make Paris the center of all politi- 
cal movements. The leac^e was or- 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who w^as dissatistied with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It was instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
(juarters of the Italian refugees, — 
in 1830, and its main object was to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula. 
The motto of Young Italy was " Now 
and Ever," and its emblem a branch 
of cypress. 

Toung Bosoius, The (rosh^-us). An 
epithet conferred upon William Hen- 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his demd at the Belfast Thea- 
ter, August 1, 1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty -six nightJs he 
drew £34,000. After winning im- 
mense popularity, and «x;umu!ating 
an ample fortune, he retired from the 
stage in 1807. 

Taaie le Triste (e'za' 1^ tr^st). A 
valiant knight of the Round Table, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Leon- 
noys, and Yseult, or Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark of Cornwall. His ad- 
ventures are the subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not thinV it aecesMnr to contemiAala 
the exploits of chivaliy witn Uie gravify of 
Ytaie le lyigtet or the productions in wftlch 
they ojre detailed with the sad and sorrowftil 
solemnity of the Knight of the Wofnl Coun- 
tenance. Diadop. 

Yseult (jz'oolt), Tsolt (iz'filt)- Ysolde 
(iz'^ld), or Ysoude (iz'bod). See 
Isolde. 



Tvetot, TCfng ot 

•YVETOT. 



See Kino or 
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Zadis (zi^dte^). The title of ft fa- 
' mous novel of Yoltairef and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy young 
Babylonian. The work is intended 
to show that the events of life are 
placed beyond our control. 

Bad'ki-el. 1. According to the Jew- 
ish Rabbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets; the an- 
gel of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
writer of the present day. 

Zang'bar. The name of a fabled isl- 
and in India. The Persian znngi sig- 
nities an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav- 
age. The root is probably the same 
as that of the country Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Africa. 

Z&-iio'nl. The hero of Sir. Edward 
Bulwer Lytton's novel of the saftie 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
who possess a knowledge of the 
means of communicating with spirit- 
ual beings, of prolonging life to an 
indefinite term, and of copying many 
of the processes of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'co. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Dr. John Moore (1730- 
1802), the object of which is to prove, 
that, in spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis- 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, accomplished and fascinat- 
ing, but spoiled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at len^h rioting in every 
prodigality and vice. 

Ze'pli5n« [Heb., the searcher of se- 
crets!] The name of a cherub in 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," a " strong 
and subtle spirit," " severe in youth- 
ful beauty," whom Gabriel dis- 
patched, together with Ithuriel, to find 
Satan, after his escape from " the bars 
of hell." See Ithuriel. 

Zeph'y-ru8. [Gr. Ze<^vpo«.] {Gr. ^ 



Horn. Mylh.) A personification of 
the west wind, described as a son of 
iEolus and Aurora, and the lover of 
Flora; the same as Favonivs. See 
, Fa v ONI us. [V\ ritten also, in an An- 
glicized form, Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dzgf-be'no, 64, 70). A fa- 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
"Orlando Furioso." He is repre- 
sented as the son of a king of Scot- 
land, and as the fast friend of Or- 
lando. 

Ze'tdff. £Gr. Z^n^?.] (Gr, ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Boreas and Orithy- 
ia; generally described as a winged 
being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe- 
dition, and drove the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with his arrows near the 
island of Tenos. 

Ze'thus. [Gr. z^do?.] {Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphion. 

Zeus (6). [Gr.Zev?.] {Gr. Myth.yTYiQ 
Greek name of Jupiter, the king of 
gods and men. See Jupiter. 

Zeyn Alasnam, Prince. See Alas- 

NAM. 

Zlm'rl. A nickname under which 
Dryden satirized the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in his " Absalom and Achit- 
ophel," in return for Buckingham's 
^attack on him in " The Rehearsal." 
'*See Bayes. 

Zi-pan'gl, or Zl-pafi'grl. See Ci- 

PANGO. 

Zobeide (zo-badO* A lady of Bag- 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the " Three Calendars " in 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Raschid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

Zo^i-lus. [Gr. Zwi'Aof.] A gramma- 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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GfTtaintv. He is celebrated for the 
extreordinar}' asperity' with which he 
commented od the poems of Homer. 
He appears also to have assailed Pla- 
to and Isocrates. His name has be- 
come proverbial for a captious and 
malif^ant critic, and has given rise 
to the words ZciUan and ZlnUvn, 

Bo'pbi-el. [Heb., spy of God.] In 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," an angelic 
Fcout, **of cherubim the swiftest 
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Zorph^a (zor-faO- A ftiiy, m the 
mance of '' Amadis de Gaol." 

Zu-lSi'kf. 1. A pattern lover whose 
courtship and fortunes are a staple 
subiect of description or allusioii 
with the Persian bards. 

2. The name of the heroine of By- 
ron's poem, " The Bride of Abydosl" 
See Selim. 

t^ " Never was a firaltless character 
mora delicately or justly delineated.''' 

6«o. suit.; 
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JUrtscn, Peter. Long Peter. 
Abemethy, John. Doctor My •book. 
Abraham . Father of the FaithfUl. 
Abyla and Calpe. See Qibbaltab, Sogx 

OF, AND JeBBL ZaTOUT. 

Aecolti, Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 

Adair, Seijeant. Junius (?). 

Adams, John Quincy. Old Man Eloquent. 

Adams, William T. Oliver Optic. 

Addiwn, Joseph. Atticus, Clio. 

iBs^dias Romanus. See Uomaxus, JEaaiJJS, 

JSschylus. Fjither of Tragedy. 

A8tius. Last of the Romans. 

Afriea. Afirle. 

Agamemnon. King of Men. 

Agoult, Countewi of. {Marie de Flavigny.) 
Daniel Stern. 

Aiken, Margaret. Great Witch of Balwery. 

Ailiy, Pierre d\ £agle of French Doctors, 
Hammer of Heretics. 

Albani, Francesco. Anacreon of Painters. 

Albert iMars^ve of Brandeninurg and 
Ctdmbaeh). Achilles of Germany, or 
German Achilles. 

Alboquerque, Affonso de. Portuguese 
Man. 

Alcaforada, Maxiana. Portuguese Nun. 

Alexander the Great. Madman of Mace- 
donia. 

Alfonso I. (of^iain). Catholic M^esty. 

Algarotti, Count Francesco. Swan of Pad- 
ua. 

Algiers. Aigier. 

All ( uncle of Mohammed). lion of God. 

Allahabad. Holy City. 

Allan, DaTid. Scottish Hogarth. 

Allen, Ralph. Allworthy^an of Bath. 

Allen, or Alleyn, Simon, vicar of Bray (?). 

Amaaon. King of Waters. 

Colombia, New World. 



American In^Uan ( TV). Red Man. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 

Anastasius. New Moses. 

Andouins, Diane d'. ( Countess of Quieh* 
and Grammont.) BeautifUl Corisande. 

Andreas, Antony. Dulcifluous Doctor. 

Angua, Archibald, Earl of. Good ISarl. 

Aziljou, Duke of. (Pliilip Bourbon.) Philip 
Baboon. 

Anjou, Ren6 d\ See Rxiri dMnjou. 

Anne (queen of James I.). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen.' Brandy Nan, Mrs. M(nl^. 

Anscharius. Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Dirine. 

Antioch. Queen of the East. 

Antoninus, Marcus AureliuB. The Phllof- 
opher. 

Apolloni us of Alexandria. Prince of Gram- 
marians. 

Apperley, Charles J. Nimrod. 

Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Eagle 
of Divines, Father of Moral Philosophy. 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Second 
Augustine, Universal Doctor. 

Arabia. Araby. 

Arcadia. Arcady. 

Aretino, Pietro. Scourge of Princes. 

Argyleshire. Morven (?). 

AristarchuM of Samothrace. CoryphsuB of 
Grammarians. 

Aristophanes. Father of Comedy. 

Aristotle. Pope of Philosophy, Stagirite. • 

Arkansas ( State ). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Launcelot Temple. 

Armstrong, William. Kinmont Willie. 

Arrom, Cecilia. Fernan Caballoro. 

Arfaxerxes. King of Kings. 

Arteyeld, Jacob. Bnwer of Qhmt. 
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Arthnr ( King). Flower of Kings. 
Aacham, Roger. Father ofKngiiah Proee. 
AMinl, 8». Fraueifl d'. Seraphic Saint. 
Athanaaiiu, Sfc. Father of Orthodoxy. 
Athena. Citj of the Violet Crown. 
Athena and Sparta. The Two Eyes of 

Oreece. 
Atlanta. Gate City. 
Attiia. Scourge of God, Tenor of the 

World. 
Aneraperg, Anton Alexander von. Anaa- 

toaina Or'Jn. 
Augustine, St. Bishop of flQppo. 
Augustine, or Austin, St. Apostle of the 

Eni^Iish. 
Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 
Austria, Charles, Archduke of. Esquiie 

South. 
Ayicenna. Prince of Phyaiciaoa. 
Awbeg. Mulla. 
Aytoun, William IS. Auguatua Ihinahun- 

ner. 
Aytoun ( WlUiam B. )aad Uartin (Theodore). 

Bon Qaultier. 

Baalbee. City of the Sun, or Solaf City. 

Babelmandeb. GateofTeara. 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or Wonderftd, 
Doctor. 

Baconthorp, or Bacondorp, or Bacon, John. 
Resolute Doctor. 

Bagoniy. Pactolua. 

Bagshaw, William. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh. Mother of Cities. 

Ballantyne, James. Aldlborontephoeoo- 
phomio. 

Ballantyne, John. Rigdum Fnnnidos. 

Balsamo, Joseph. Count de Cagliostro. 

Baltimore. Monumental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^alo Annes. Portugneae 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank-of-England Note. Abraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Bar^re, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Guillo- 
tine, Witling of Terror. 

Barham, Richard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

Bane, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barro8, Joao de. Portuguese Livy. 

Barth, or Bart, Jean. French Devil. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Barton, Elizabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, Olirer. Father of the Vaudeville. 

Bafssol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

Bafavia. Queen of the East. 

Bates, William. The Silver-tongued. 

Bath ( Eng. ). Mount Badon (?). 

Bayard, Chevalier. (Pierre de Terrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

Beeket, Gilbert. Lord Belchan, or Bate- 
man (?). 

Bede. The Venerable. 

Beham, Hans Sebald. Little Master. 

Behn, Aphza, or Apbara. Astctea. 



Bell, Adam. Abntham-Capld (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Somiei 

Benares. Holy City. 

Benton. Thomas 11. Old Bullion. 

Berkshire { Eng. ). Mount Badon (?). 

Berlichingen, Goetz von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda Islands. Bermoothes. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of the 
Fathers, Mellifluous Doctor, Thauma* 
turgus of the West. 

Betty, William H. W. Young Roscius. 

Bible. ( Genevan) Breeches Bible ; {Lon- 
don. 1578) Dotted Bible; [Oxford^ 
11X1) Vinegar Bible ; {Barker and Im- 
eas's, 1682) Wicked Bible. 

BiUaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitzius, Albert. Jeremias Gotthelf. 

BUckwood, William. Ebony. 

Blackwood's Magazine. Ebony, Ifoga. 

Blake, Joseph. Blueskin. 

Bliicher, Lebrecht von. Marshal Forwards. 

Boleslas I. {of Poland). Coeur de lion. 

BoliTar, Simon. The Liberator, Washixig> 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier of 
Democracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet, General Undertaker, 
Heir of the Republic, Jean d' ^3^ 
Jupiter Seapin, Little Corporal, iSxa 
of Destiny, Nightmare of Europe, TUb 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francis Charles Jo- 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleok, Princi. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Bonifkce, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Xavier. 

BonifiEkce, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Fran^oi:) de. Prisoner of ChiUan. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry-Andrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. {Henri Charles "Pet' 
dinand Marie Ditudonni tTArtoh.) 
Miraculous Child. 

Boasuet, Jaequea B6nigne. Eagle of Heauz. 

Boston ( U. S. ). Athens of An^erica, Cit^ of 
Notions, Hub of the Universe, Modern 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tri- 
mountain. 

Boston State-House. Hub of the Univ«w. 

Boswell, James. Bozsy. 

Bourbonnals, Charles, Duke of. Constable 
de Bourbon. . 

Bourdaloue, Louis. * King of Preachers. 

Bourette, Charlotte. La Muse Limonadiiie. 

Bourgc^ne, Antoioe de. Great Ba.<:tard. 

Bonrgogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Diike of {son of the pre- 
ceding). Little Dauphin. 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Boyd, Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle, Richard. Great Karl of Cork. 

Bozxaris, Marco. Leonidaa of ModoQi 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardine, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brentano, Elizabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. {Fronds lEgertoi^) 
Father of Bridch Inlftod Navji^tloa. 
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Britain. AlUon, Mistren of th« Saw. 

Briii8h I8i<i8. Did Country. 

British Kevittw. My tiraudmother'B Beriew. 

Britisb Soiainn. k«d-coata. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Bell. 

Bronte, Charlotte. {Mn. NiekolU.) Cuff- 

rer Bell. 
Bronte, Emily. Ellis Bell. 
Brooklyn. City of Churches. 
Brooks, Maria. Maria dell' Oecidente. 
Brougham, Uenry, Lord. Harry Twitohtr. 
Brown, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles P. Artemas Ward. 
Brawne, Ualbot K. Phix. 
Brydge9, Grey. {Lord Otandos.) King of 

Cotswould. 
Bnchnnan, James. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckingham, Duke of. {Geo^e Viiliers.) 

Steenie. 
Buckingham, 2d Duke of. ( Georgt VUUers.) 

Ziittri. 
Buda. Key of Christendom. 
Buffalo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bttltidoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 
Bulwer Ly tton, Edward Robert. Owen Mer- 
edith. 
Bnnbury, Mrs. See Hornick, Oatbabi:«b. 
Bunyao, John. Bishop Bunyan. 
Burdctt, Sir Francis. England's Pride and 

Westminster's Glory. 
Bnigoyne, John. Chrononhotonthologos, 

Sir Jack Brag. 
Burke, Edmund. Junius (?). 
Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 

Doctor. 
Bums, Robert. Bard of Ayrshire, Peasant 

Bard. 
Burritt, Eliliu. Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron, Commodore John. Foul-wMther 
Jack. 

Cairo. City of Victor7. 
Calcutta. Ci^ of Palaces. 
CaUfomin ( Gulf). Vermilion Sea. 
California (£!ra<« ). Golden State. . 
Calpe and Abyla. See GiBRALTiB, RocK 

OF, AND JKBKL ZaTOUT. 

Cambrai, Peace of. Ladies' Peace. 

Camden, WilUam. British Pausanias. 

Cameron, Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 

Cameron, Sir Evan. Lochiel. 

Camoens, Luis. Portuguese Apollo. 

Campbell, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 

Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 

Campbell, Robert. See Macqreqob, Rob- 
ert. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 

Canaan. Promised Land. 

Canada. New France. 

Canadians. Cannucks. 

Canadians ( The Fyeneh). Jean BaptUite. 

Cannse ( Battle-Jieid of). Field of Blood. 

Canning, George. Cicero of the Senate. 

Cape of Good Hope. Head of Africa, lion 
of the Sftt, Stormy Gape. 

Carew/Bamp^lde Moore. Kingof Beggars. 



GuUde. Qtfduel. 

Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Ctrlyle. 

Carvalho, Sebastian Jotse de. (Margws dM 

Pombal. ) Great Marquis. 
Cassius, Caius. liast of the Komans. 
Castlereagh, i^ord. {RobeH Stetoart.) Der- 

r>'dowu Triangle. 
Castriota, George. White DotU of Walla- 

ohia. 
Cateau-Catakbresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 

Peace. 
Catharine II. {ofjtussia). Modern MeM»- 

lina, Semiramis of the North. 
Catlnat, Nicholas. Father ThooghtAil. 
Cenci, Beatrice. Beautiftil Parricide. 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Cid Hainat 

Benengeli. 
Chambord, Comte de. Miraculous Child* 
Cluunpeaux, William de. Pillar of Doct^ 

' Venerable Doctor. 
Chahdos, Lord. See BBtdoxs, Gbbt. 
Charles, Archduke of Austria. See Austria, 

Ch \rles, Arcbduxb of. 
Charles J. (of England). Last Man, Man 

of Blood, Royal Martyr. 
Charles II. {of England), Merry Mon- 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the I«Bt 

Man. 
Charles II. {of France). Most Christian 

King, or Majesty. 
Charles IT. {of iS^ru). Lord Strutt. 
Charles IV. {of Moravia). Parsons' Em- 
peror. 
Charles Y. {of Franct). French Solomon, 

or Solomon of Frftnce. 
Charles Y. {of Spain). Picrochole (?). 
Charles XII. {of Sweden), Alexander of 

the North, Madman of the North, 

Quixote of the North. 
Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt, William. 
Chatterton, Thomas. Mazrelous Boy, 

Thomas Rowley. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Father of English Poe- 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityrus. 
Chlabrera, Gabriello. Italian Pindar. 
Chicago. Garden City. 
China. Cathay. Celestial Empire, Flowery 

. Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 
Chine.<«e {The). John Chinaman. 
Christ. Good Physician, Good Shepherd, 

Kiqg of Kings, Kriss Krin{:l<>, Prince 

of Peace, Son of God, Son of Man. 
Christian IT. {of Denmark and Sweden), 

Nero of the North. 
Christian 111. {of Denmark). Father of his 

. People. 
Christopher III. {of Denmark, Sweden^ and 

Norway). King of Bark. 
Christ's Hospital {London). Blue -coat 

School. 
Chryf'oatom, St. John. Glorious Preacher. 
Chubbuck, Emily. See Jussom, Mrs. 

Emilt. 
Chulkhurst, Mary and Elisabeth. Bidden- 

den Maids. 
Churchill, John. See Marlbobouoh, Duxb 

OF. 
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OkMO, Kmboi Tnllioa. WrnAm of hk 

ConDtiy. 
OindnDftd. LomitiTUIe, PorkopoUs, Qoeen 

City, Qa6«n of the West. 
Cbure, John. PeMuit Poet of Northunp- 

tooahire. 
Clark, McDonald. Mad Poet. 
OUj, Ueory. Mill-boy of the Slashes. 
Clement XIV. ( Oian Vineenzo Oa»g€uuUi.) 

Protestant Pope. 
Cleopatra. Queen of Qaeenf. 
Cli'Teland. J^rest City. . 
Clifford, Uenry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 
Cliffordf Rosamond. Fair Koeamond. 
Clodia. Lesbia. 
Cloots, Baroa Jean Baptiste. Anaehanig 

GlooCs. 
Cobbett, WTilliam. Peter Porenpine. 
Coello, Alonao Sanehes. Portagaese Titlm. 
GoAn, Robert Barry. Barry Qtnj. 
OoSka, Robert S. Boston Bard. 
Cold-Bath Fields, Jail of. English BaadUe. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. C. 
Oollinfl, John. English Mersenne. 
Colamba, St. Apostle of the Highlanders. 
Confederate Soldiers. Johnny Bebs. 
Confederate States. Seoessia. 
Connecticut {State). Freestone Sfcate, 

Land of Steady Habits, Nutmeg State. 
Constitution ( T.U Frigate). Old Ironsides. 
Cordora, QonsaLvo de. See QoN;iAJ.vo Dl 

Cordova. 
Corinensis, Ricardus. See Riooabd op 

ClBKNOSSTIR. 

Corinna. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Dridheen City. 

Gorwin, Thomas. Wagoner Boy. 

Cosmo de^ Medici. See Mbdigi, Cosmo ds\ 

Cotin, Abb6. Trissotin. 

Courtray (Battle of). Battle of Spun. 

Cowper, William. Bard of Olney. 

Coyserox, Antoine. Yandyck of Sculpture. 

Crtehton, James. Admirable Crichton. 

Croly, Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromvell, Oliver. Old Noll, S'lan of Sin. 

Cromwell, Thomas. Maul of Moniu. 

Cromweirs Soldiers. Ironflideo. 

Cruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor- 
rector. 

Cuba.. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An- 
tilles. 

Cumberland, Duke of. Blnody Butcher. 

Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful PLigiary. 

Cunningham^ Allan. Murk Macrabln (?). 

Cusa, Nicolas de. Most Christian Doctor. 

Cuaoo. Holy City. 

C>ril, St. {of Alexanflria). Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 

Cyril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Czaoki, ThaddeoB. Polish Franklin. 

Damiens, Robert Francois. Robert the Devil. 
Daniel, Rose. Rosalind. 
Daniel, Samuel. WnU-languaffed Daniel. 
Djkvaux, Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 



David. Maa of Blood, Boyal INrflnfat. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. 
Havidoff, Dennis. Black Captain. 
Death. Davy Jones, King of Terrocs, Smaflp 

back. 
Belaware {State). Blue Hen, Diamond 

State. 
Democritus of Abdera. Laughing PhilofO- 

pher. 
Denis, St. Apostle of the Freodi. 
IH Qninoey, Thomas. English Opin»<eatat. 
Derby, Earl of. {Edward Geoffrey Smith- 

Stanley. ) Hotspur of Debate. 
Derby, George H. John Phoenix, Gentle- 
man. 
Desbillous, Francis Joseph TeraMe. Isai 

of the Romans. 
Desforges, iBvariste DMr^ French TibnUos. 
Desmoulins, Camille. Attorney-General to 

the Lantern. 
D'Esprem^nil. Crispin-Catiline. 
Detroit. City of the Straits. 
Devereux, Penelope. Stella. 
DevU ( Tke). Auld Ane, Auld Clootie, Anld 

Hangie, Auld Homie, Black Man,'Bblai, 

Evil One, Father of lies. Lord ilany. 

Lucifer, Nickie-Ben, Old Bendy, Old 

Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, OM 

One. Old Scratch, Satan, Sir Uriaa, 

Squire Voland. See Satam. 
IMckena, Charles. Bos. 
Dickinson, John. Pennsylvania Fanner. 
Disraeli, Betgamin. Diszy. 
Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Yendys. 
Dobson, William. English Tintoret, Enf> 

lish Yandyck. 
Dodge, Mary A. Gail Hamilton. 
Dogs. (Of FIngal) Bran; (of LleweUyn) 

Gelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) Ji 

Rakim. 
Donald of Islay. Lord of the Isles. 
Dorat, Jean. French Pindar. 
Doria, Andrea. Father of Peaoe. 
Douglas, Archibald. Bell-the-Cat, Onit 

BarL 
Douglas, Archibald lY., Earl of. Tynonsd. 
Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake. 
Douglas, Margaret, (Countess of. Fair Maid 

of Galloway. 
Douglas, Stephen A. Little Giant. 
Douglas, William of. Flower of Chivalry. 
Dowling, Yincent. Long Scribe. 
Draper, Elizabeth. The Bramine. 
Drvden, .Tohn. Bayes, Poet Squab. 
Dublin University Magazine {Editor ^ 

Anthony Poplar. 
Duchesne, Andre. Father of Fren^ Hit* 

tory. 
Dudevant, Mme. George Sand. 
Du Guesclin, Bertmnd. Eagle of Brlttanf 
Dundas, Henry. {Lord Mdville.) Starfi* 

tion Dunda.s. 
Dundee, Yisconnt. See Graham, Jobv. 
Dunning. John. (Lord Ashbttrton.) Jt* ' 

nius (?). 
Dunois, Jean. Bastard of Orleans. 
Dons Seotos. Subtle Doctor. 
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Jtanad de Sft. Povr^n. Most Rotolvlt 

Doctor, m Resolute Doctor. 
Dttrer, Albert. Prince of Arttote. 
Dotoh ( Tht\, Nic Frog. 
Dyer, Samuel. Janias (?). 

Eastern Hwuidphere. Old World. 

Vast India Compauy. John Company, or 
Mother Company. 

Sden. Aidenn. 

Xdinbrn^. Auld Reekie^ City of Palaces, 
Dun Bdin, Bdla or Edina, Embro, 
Maiden Town, Modern Athens, North- 
era Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of. Heart of Mid>Lothian. 

Edmund 11. Ironside. 

Edward I. (o/^£>isr^'u')- English Justinian. 

Edward, Prince of Wales («of» of Edward 
IIL). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Omitholof^ts. 

Egertou, Fianois. See Brisqbwat&k, Duut 
or. 

9gypt. Land of Bondage. 

ElMmora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany. 

Bldon, Lord. [Jokn Scott.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 

.EUs. Holy Land. 

Elisabeth {of England). Belphoebe, Olori- 
ana. Good Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Yii^in Queen. 

EHxabeth (of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrare, 
Queen of Hearts, Winter Queen. 

EUnbeth Petrowna {of Rtusia). Infiunons 
Northern Harlot. 

BUott, Bbeneser. Corn-law Rhymer. 

Emma {of Normandy). Gem of Normandy. 

Englnnd. Loegria or Logres, Merry Eng- 
land, Rlnginic Island, South Britain. 

England, Bank of. See Bank of ENOL.\)q». 

Snjrland, King of. Defender of the Faith. 

English (7%«). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godam, John Bull, Nation of Shop- 
keepers. 

Bste, Prince of. Aao. 

Ethel wold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

Busebius of Csesarea. Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Brans, Mary A. See Lswks, Mart A. 

Faher, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, Quintus. 
Gunctator. 

Faneuil HalL Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner. George. Atticus. 

Feneton.(FWw;m« df Salignae de la Moth«.) 
Swan of Oiunbrai. 

Fenner, W. Martin Mar-Prelato (?). 

Ferdinand II. {of the Two Sieilief). Bomba. 

Ferdinand Y. {of Spain). Catholic Mfsjesty. 

Ferguson, Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fermor, Arabella. Belinda. 

Fessenden, Thomas G. Christopher Caustic. 

Field, John. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

nnch, Henesge. {Lord Nottingham.) Fa- 
ther of Equity. 

Fitigerald, Elisabeth. Fsir Geraldlnc. 

Fit^erald, WUllMn T. SmaU-beer Poet. 



VlaTl^y, MhI« da. Bee AcMuut, Coonuil 

OF. 

Fleet Prison ( London), Fleta. 

Florida. Peninsular State. 

Fiorio, John. Don Adriano da AimadA, 

Holofernes, The Resolute. 
Fludd, Robert. The Searcher. 
Foix, Gaston de. See Gaston di Foes. 
Footo, Samuel. English Aristophanes, Mod- 

eru Aristophanes. 
Foneator, Alfired H. A. Crowqoill. 
Fouquet, Nicolas. Bfan with the- Iron 

Mask (?). 
Vox, Charles James. Carlo Khan, Man of 

the People. 
France. Gallia, La Belle France. 
France, King of. Most Christian King, or 

MajoBty. 
Frauds I. {ofF)ranee). Father of Letters. 
Francis, Sir Philip. Junius (?). 
Francis d'Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. FaaM- 

oisn'. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Richard Saunders. 
Ffaser'sMagasine( Editor q/). OUverYorke. 
Frederick V. {Blfctor Palatit^), Goodman 

Palsgrave, Wiuter King. 
Frederick the Great. Alaric Cottin, Der Alte 

Frits, Philosopher of Sans-Souci. 
Frsderick William (o/AwM<en6tfrf). Great, 

or Grand, Elector. 
Fremont, John C. The Patii-flnder. 
French ( TV). Jean, or Johnny, Crapaad, 

Robert Bfaoaire. 
French Canadians. See Canadians {TbM 

French). 
French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhomuie. 
Frere, John Hookham. William and nob< 

ert Whi8ti«craft. 
Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Cutpurte. 
Fry, Elisabeth. Female Howard. 

Galway. City of the Tribes. 

Ganmnelli, Qian Yincenso. See CLBMiRt 

Garcila!w>deYega. Prince of Spanish Poetiy. 

Garrick, David. English Roseius. 

Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt of Italy. 

Gautama. Buddha. 

Gay, John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 

Genera Bible. See Bible. 

Gentleman's Masaxine ( Editor of). SyWannt 

Urban, Gent. 
George I. {f>f England). Tumip-hoer. 
George III. ' Farmer George. 
George lY. First Gentleman of Europe. 
George, Ijake. Horicon. 
George, Prince {of Denmark), Bst-il-ppssi- 

ble. 
Germain, Lord. See Sacktilli, Lord 

. George. 
Germans ( The). Cousin Michsel. 
Germany. Almain. 
Germany, Heir of the Emperor of. King 

of the Romans. 
Gerson, Jean de. Most Chri.<ttiAn Doctor. 
Ghika. Helena. ( Princes KoUt^-MtMa^ 

skjf.) DoriaD'Istria. 
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OlbraMw, Book of . Key ofllM Madltom- 

nean. 
Oibimltar, Roek of; aad Jebd Zatont. PU- 

l»n of UercttkM. 
GlliUt. Bvifeiali JamniMh. 
OilM de Laval. Blua-beard. 
OiUied, KobcTt Pearce. Kempferfaauaen. 
Gttmofe, Jainefl R. Bdmund Klrke. 
ClUpIn, Barnaul. Apoitto of the North, fa- 
ttier of the Poor. 
Qiraidin, Delpbina de. Le Tkomte Delaa- 

nay. 
Glasgow. City of the West, Tenke of the 

West. 
Glasgow (/nAo^itaii/fo/'). MordeeaiMaUion. 
QIastonbury. Avalon. 
Glover, Catherine. Fair Maid of Perth. 
Qoderich, Yiacoont. (Frederick Robinson.) 

Gooeey Godecieh. Prosperity Kobinaon. 
Godoy, Biannel de. Prince of the Peace. 
Goethal*, Henry. Solemn Doctor. 
Goethe^ Johann Wol^ang von. Gennam 

Voltaire, The Master. 
Goeti Ton Berlichingen. See BnuCHHioxK, 

GoBn voy. 
Goldoni, Carlo. Italian Moliire. 
GoldBchniidt, Mme. See Lihd, Jiirirr. 
Gol<iUmith, Oliver. Goldy, Inspired Idiot. 
Gomorrah and Sodom. Cities of the Plain. 
€k>nBAlvo de Cordova. Great Captain. 
Goniales, Bli. See Stxhonds, Johm. 
Good Uepe, Cape of. See Capx or Good 

HOPB. 

Goodrich, Frank B. Dick Tinto. 

Goodrich, Samuel G. Peter Parley. 

Gordon, Duke of. Cock of the North. 

€k>agon, Jean. French Phidias. 

Gower, John. The Moral Gpwer. 

Graham, James. (Marquis of MonVrost.) 
Great MarquiR. 

Graham, John. ( Viscount Buikdee.) Claver- 
house. 

Great Britain. See Britaiv. 

Gregory I. ( Pope). Servant of the Servants 
of God. 

Gregory VII. (Pr)p«). Turk Gregory. 

Gregory, St. (of Armenia). The Illaml- 
nator. 

Gregory of Neo-C»mrea. Thaamaturgns. 

Gregory of Rimini. Authentic Doctor. 

Grenviile, George. Gentle Shepherd. 

Grenville, Richnrd. See Tbmple, Lord. 

Grey, Lord. Artegal. 

Guernsey. Holy Island. 

Guesclin, Bertrand du. Eagle of Brittany. 

Guilford. Astolat. 

Gulnarda, Pedro Rocha. Boque Guinart. 

Guinegate ( Battlt of ). Buttle of Spurs. 

Gustavus Adolphus. IJon of the North. 

Guzman, Alphonso Peres de. Spanish Bru- 
tus. 

Gusman, Feman Nufies de. GredL Com- 
mentator. 

Gwyn, Mary. See Hoemxck, Ma&t. 

Hafiz. Anacreon of Persia, or Persian 



HUei, Alexander. Foaatatn of Lift, fifiv- 

fingabie Doctor. 
Hales, John. The Bver-memorsble. 
Halibnrtou, Thomas C Sam Slick. 
HaU, Joseph. Christian Seneca, BngSlsll 

Seneca. 
Halpine, Charles G. Private Mies 0*Rell1y. 
Hamann, Johann Georg. Magician of tiba 

North. 
Hamilton, Alexander. Publiua. 
Hamilton, Patrick. First Scotch Reformer. 
Hamilton, Sir Thomas. Tarn of the Cow- 
gate. 
Hamilton, William Gerard. Janltt» (?), 

Single-speech Hamilton. 
Hannibal. Bluff City. 
Hardeoberg, Friedrich von. Novalis. 
Harle^, Robert. ( Eaxi of Oxford and Msr* 

timer.) Harlequin. 
Harrison, William H. Tippecanoe. 
Harrow, William. Flying Highwayman. 
Harvey, Gabriel. Hobinol. 
Hassan Ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi. Old Man 

of the Mountain. 
Haynau, Julius Jakob von. AnsMan Hy- 
ena. 
Heaven. Celestial City, New Jerusalem. 
Heber, Richard. Atticus. 
Hubert, Jacques Ren6. Le P&re Duchesne. 
Heenan, John C. Benicia Boy. 
Henley, John. Orator Henley. 
Henry I. {of England). Beaudere. 
Henry II. (of Germany). King of the Bo- 
mans. 
Henry lV.{of France). King of BrAva 

Men, Le B^amais. 
Henry VII. (of England). Defender of 

the Faith, Solomon of England. 
Henry VIII. (of England). Blue-beard, 
*" Bluff Hal, or Burly King liarry, Da- 
fender of the Faith. 
Henry de Londree. Bnmbill. 
Henry the Minstrel. Blind Hariy. 
Heraclitus. Weeping Philosopher. 
Herbert, George. Sweet Singer of I^T^m* 

pie. 
Herbert, Henry W. Frank Forester. 
Herodotus. Father of Histwy, Father ef 

Lies. 
Hervey, Lord. Lord Fanny, Spoms. 
Hesiod. ArorsBan Ssge. 
Hilaire, ifetnile More. Marco de St. Hllaiie. 
Hildebrand. See Gbeoobt VII. 
Hill, Sir John. Mrs. Glasse (?). 
Hippocrates. Father of Medicine. 
Hobbei*, Thomas. Philosopher of Mafanes- 

bury. 
IIops, James. Ettrick Shepherd. 
Holland. Bntavia. 

Holland, Jo^i!lh O. Timothy Titcomb. 
Holland, Philemon. Translator General. 
Holman, James. Blind Traveler. 
Homer. Father of Epic Poetry, Father of 
Poetry, Father of Song, Mseonidv, 
Melesigenes, Swan of the Meander. 
Hood, Robin. liocksley. 
Hooker, Riohard. Tlia Jndicioaa. 
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. Heiilkitt!, ]f»ttli«w. Witehfliider Oeoent. 
Horaeck, Oatbarine. Little Comedy. 
Horaeck, Marj. Jewouny Bride. 
Horae Toolce. See TooKS, John Hoens. 
UoMis. (Of Heixadall) Qjallar ; (of Orlando) 

Oliyaat. 
Hor<W8. See Stbcds. 

Horbenaliis (iaintits. King of the Courts. 
Ho.T.ird, Lord William. Belted Will. 
H-)^Ar<i, Sir John. Joeitey of Norfolk. 
Ii><ve, Joha. Platonic Puritan. 
Ho .re, Ricliard, £irl. Blaitk Dick. 
Hubert, St. Apostle of Ardennea. 
Uudaoat Oeorge. Uailwray King. 
Hughes, John. Buller of Brnienose. 
Hume, Joaeph. Adversity Hume. 

nUvois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, 

Sucker State. 
Illinois (&i«U«r»). Egypt 
Indiw Ind. 
Indiana. Hooeier State. 
||K<Uiia-fcpoU«. Aailroad City. * 

Indre-et-Loire. Oarden of France. 
Iowa. Uavrkeye State. 
Irel%nd. Bmerald Isle, Erin, Oreen Isle, 

Hibemia, Holy Island, Inais&il) Isle 

of SaiatR, Old Country, Sacred Island, 

Sootia, Woia«nd. 
Irenasus, St. Apostle of the Oiuls. 
Irring, Bdvrard. Doctor Squintum. 
Irring, Washin;{ton. Dieirich Knicker- 

l^ker, Pray .\ntnnio Agipila, OeofiErey 

Crayon, B^.q., Jonithon Oiistyle. 
Irfiag ( VTashtngton), Irring ( Wililam), and 
. Paulding ( James K.). Launoelot i^ang- 

■biff. 
Isabella {of Vatois). Little Queen. 
Isaure, Clemenue. Sappho of Touloose. 
Ishmonie. Petrified City. 
Isocratea. Old H in Eloquent. 
Italy. Oarden of Burope. 
Iturbide, Augnato. Napoleon of Mexico. 

Jfiokson, Andrew. Old Hickory. 
Jackson, Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 
Jaeobi, Vriedrich Seinricfa. German PUto. 
J^mes I. (of England). Kni^ish Solomon, 

or Solomon of England, Royal 'Prentice 

in the Art of Poetry, Scottish Solomon. 
James Y. (of Scotland). Goodman of Bal- 

lengeigb. 
James VI. {of Scotland). See Jambs I. (op 

BxaL.\Ni>). 
James and John (the sons of ^bedee). Bo- 

ADarges, or Sons of Thunder. 
Janin, Jules Gabriel. King of Fenilletons. 
Japm. Cipango, Zipangi, or Kipangri (?). 
Janmifi, Jacques. Barber Poet, Last of the 

Troubadours. 
Jara. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Jebel Z«tout and Rock of Gibraltar. PiUan 

of Seroulea. 
Jefferson, Thomas. Sajce of Montioello. 
Jeniogs, Mrs. E. Wycliffe Lane. 
Jerusalem. City of Bar id, City of Peace, 

City of the Great King, Holy City. 



Jews ( P»rtmguese^ of tha J^ekth eetUurf^ 

New Christians. 
Joachim II. {of Brandenburg). Hector of 

Germany. 
Joan ( Countess of Salisbury, and qflerward 

wife of Edward the Black Prince). Pair 

Maid of Kent. 
Joan of Arc. La Pncelle, Mnid of Orleans. 
John III. {of Brandenburg). Cicero of 

Germany, or German Cicero. • 
John V. {of Portugal). Most Paithfhl Maj- 
esty. 
John, St. BeloTsd Biacij^le. 
Johnson, Anna C. Bfiunie Myrtle. 
Johnson, Esther. Stella. 
Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of Litera- 
ture, Great Moralist, Leriathanof Liter- 

atuce, Ursa M%jor. 
Johnstone, Mrs. Meg Dods. 
Jones, inigo. English PaUadio, Bngliah 

Vitrurius. 
Jones, 0. Beronahire Poet. 
Jones, William. Trinity Jones. 
Jonson, Ben. Rare Ben Jonson. 
Judson, Mrs. Emily. Fnnny Foreator. 
Junot, Andoche. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Ke:its, John. Adonais. 

Kendal, Duchess of. ^he Maypole. 

Kentucky. Dark and Bloody Groond, 

Corn-cracker. 
Keokuk. Gate City. 
Khaled. Sword of God. 
King, Edward. Lycidas. 
Klopstock, Friedrioh Gottlieb. German 

Milton. 
Know-nothings. See NATira Amxrioaits. 
Knox, John. Apostle of the Scottish R^ 

ormation. 
Koltzoff-Massalsky, Princess. See GnKA, 

Uelbma. 
Krasicki, Ignatius. Polish Voltaire. 
Kyle. Coila. 
Kyrle, John. Man of Ross. 

Lab6, Lonifie. Beantlftil Ropemaker, Gap- 
tain lioys. 

Labrador. Bstotlland. 

Lac^pMe, Count. {Bernard Germain &n 
enne de la ViUe.) King of Reptiles. 

La Chaise, Pire. Tartulfe (?). 

Lactantins, Lucius Coelius. Christian 
Cicero. 

Lafityette, Marquis de. Grandison Crom- 
well. 

La Marck, William, Count of. Wild Boar 
of Ardennes. 

Lamb, Charles. BUa. 

Lancaster, House of. Red Rose. 

Lanre^. See Sprars. 

Landon, Letitia Elisabeth. L. B. L. 

Lanoue, Francis de. Iron Arm. 

Laval, Giles de. See Gilbs db LataL. 

Law, John. Paper King. 

Laynes, Kodrigo. The Cid. 

Learmont, Thomas. Thomaa ttie Rhymer. 
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Lee, Charles. Junius (?). 

I<si», Umuj. LighC-bono UH17. 

Lee, Nathaniel. Mad Poet. 

Legimdre, Louis. PeMant of tht Danubo. 

lisipsio (BauU of). Battle of tb» Natious. 

Leo VI. The Philosopher. 

Leopold (0/ AttMalt'Dessau). Old Dessaoer. 

Le Sieur, £ustaoe. Frenoh Raphael. 

LessioCf Ootthold Sphvaiin. father of 
Qemaa Liitanture. 

Leacate. Lover's Leap. 

Lever, Charles J. OomettneODowdjIIany 
Lorrequer. 

Lewes, Mary A. George Kliot. 

Lewis, Matthew O. Monk Lewis. 

ligne. Prince de. Prlnoe of Coaoombe. 

Lilbume, John. Free-bora John.. 

Ulle, Alain de. UniTersal Doctor. 

LiUy, Wiiiiam. Kna Pater, Sidropfael. 

LimerictL. Citj of the Violated Treaty. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Bail-Splitter. 

Lind, Jenny. {Mtne. Goktsckmidt.) Swed- 
ish Nightingale. 

lindisfiurne. Holy Island. 

Linley,MiM. {Mn. R. B. Shendam.) Maid 
of Bath. 

Uppincott, Sent J. Grace Greenwood. 

liTerpool {InhabitanlM of). Dlclgr Sam. 

Lloyd, Charke. Junius (?). 

LocUaart, John G. Peter Morris, William 
Wastie. 

Lockhart, John Hugh. Hugh Uttle-Jolm. 

Lombard, Peter. s£uter of Sentences. 

London. City of Masts, Cockagne, Lubbei^ 
land. Modern Babylon, Trinovant or 
TrinoTantum, Weissnichtwo (?). 

London UniTersity. Stinkomalee. 

Londfes, Henry de. See Hknbt di Loin>MM. 

Longinus, Caius Cassius. See Cassius, 
Caius. 

Lorenio de' Medici. See Mbdioi, Lobxiczo 

Louis V. {of France). Le Fidntent. 

Louis Vin. Ccenr de Lion. 

Louis IX. ( St. Louis). Solomon of France, 

or French Solomon. 
Louis XI. Most Christian King, or MiO^sty. 
Louis Xn. Father of his People. 
Louis XIY. Le Grand Monarque, Lewis 

Baboon. 
Louis XVT. M. V«to. 
Louis XYIII. King of England's Yiceroj. 
Louisiana. Creole State. 
Lonis Napoleon. See Napolwit HI. 
Louis Philippe. Cltisen King, Napoleon of 

Peace. 
liOuisTiUe.' Fall City. 
Lowell. City of Spindles. 
Lowell, James R. Howa Biglow. 
Luke, St. BeloTed Physician. 
LuUe. or Lully, Raymond. lUomlnated 

Itoctor. 
Lytton, Bdward Robert. See BuLWn Ltt- 

TON, EowAan Bobkbt. 

BiaedeoBtd, er Mae laa. Gleoeoe. 



MacdMMld((»/'G«eMgairy>. Glenganj. 

Macgregor, Robert. Kob Roy. 

Mackeniitt, Heury. Addleon of tb.9 Kofth, 

Man of Feeling. 
Maerlant, Jakob. Father of Dutch Poetry. 
Maglnn, Willinm. Modem Babelais, Six 

Moj^gan Odoherty. 
Mahomet. Macon, Slahoan, or Mahound. 
MahonjF, Francis. Father Prout. 
Maine. Lumber State, Pine-tree State. 
Mairone, Francois de. Illuminated Doctor. 
Manuel I. {of lYebizond). Great Captain. 
BCargaret {daughter ofByic II. of Norway). 

Maid, or Fair Maid, of Norway. 
Margaoet {of Denmark). Seminunis of thf 

North. 
Maria {daughter of Robert, king of Naples). 

Fiammetta(f). ./-!—#• 

Marie Antoinette. Mme. T^to. 

Blarignano(BBtt^o/^). Battle of the Giaata. 

Marius, Caius. Thiid Founder of Rome. 

Marlborough, Duchess of. ( Sarah ChmchiU.). 
AtOBsa, Mm. Freeman. 

Marlborough, Duke of. {John ChttrckOl.) 
Handsome Englishman, Humphrey Ho- 
cus. 

Martin (Theodore) and Aytoun (William E.). 
Bon Ganltier. 

Manrell, Andrew. British Arlstldefl. 

Mary I. {of England). Bloody Maiy. 

Mary {ofModena). Queen of Teacs. 

Massachusetts. Bay State. 

Mathew, Theobald. Apostle of Temperanea. 

Matilda ( PlatUagenel). Lady of Eni^and. 

Matthioli, Count. Man with the Inm 
Mask(?). 

Maura, Sta. See^T.i. Mav^. 

Maximilian I. {of Germany). Last of the 
Knights, Pcichi Danari, Theuerdank. 

Mecca. Holy City. 

Medici, Cosmo de\ Father of his Gonntiy. 

Medici, Lorenzo de'. Father of Letters. 

Medina. City of the Prophet, Holy City. ' 

Melanchthon, Philip. Teacher of Germany. 

Melendea Yaldes, Juan. Restorer of Par- 
nassus. 

Mena, Juan de. Spanish Ennins. 

Menedemus. Bretrian Bull. 

Meteyard, Eliaa. SiWerpen. 

Michigan {l^ate). Lake State, WfAterint 
State. 

Mi^kiewicz, Adam. * Polish Byron. 

MIddleton, John. Child of Hale. 

Middleton, Richard. Profound, or Solid, 
Doctor. . 

Midway Oak {Battle of). Battle of the 
Thirty. 

Milan. Little Paris. 

Mllburn, William H. Blind Preacher, 

Milky Way. Watling Street. 

Miller, Joseph. Father of Jests. 

Mlloradowilch, Michael. Russian Murat. 

Mind, Godefroi. Raphael of Cats. 

Mirabeau, Marquis de. {Victor RiquetH.) 
Friend of Man. 

Mirabeau, Tiscount de. {Bon^aee Rijuet* 
It.)' Barrel-Mirabeav. 
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Ifia8telppl(lt»rer). FtOlMr of Walen. 
Ulasi»lpp{(5lai0- Bayou Stete. 
Miftiiasippi ( Fo^y). QiinleD of the World. 
Mitchd, Oruisby M. Old Ston. 
MitcheU, I>ODald a. Ik Marrul. 
IfitcheU, WUliMu. Great TinoluiuiDoetat. 
Hot^ridge, Gvorge. Old Humphrey. 
Moir, DaTid M. Delta. 
Monmouth, James, Duke of. Aboalom, 

ProteBtant Duke. 
Montbars. The Kxtennioator. 
Montluo, BlaUe de. Koyalint Buteher. 
Montmorenoy, Anne, Duke of. Freneh 

Ikbiua. 
Montreal. Island City. 
Montroee, Marquis of. See Gkaham , Jahks. 
Moore« Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 

Brown the Younger, Thomas little. 
MoraUn, Leaadro Femandes. Spanish 

MoU^ce. 
Momay, Philippe de. Huguend Pope. 

Seming Post ( Londom), Jeames. 
orris, James M. K. N. Pepper. 
Morrison, Ueui. Zadklel. 
Mucius, Gains. Scsevola. 
Murat, Joaehim. Handsome Swordsnaaii, 

King Franconi. 
Hurray, or Moray, Barl of. {James SUwart.) 

Good Regent. 
Murray, John. £mperor of the West. 

NapleP. Regno. 

Napoleon 111. {Loms iVopoleon.) Badin- 

guet, Boustrapa. 
Napoleon, Prince. {Natpcieon Joseph CkaHes 

Botta/Mute.) Prince Plon-plon. 
Napoleon Boni^arte. See Bohapaetb, Na* 

POLIOM. 

Nash, Richard. King of Bath. 

NashTille. City of Rocks. 

Kaamyth, Patrick, sr Peter. Xagiiih Hob- 

boma. 
N»tin» Amerieans. Hindoos, Know-noth- 

. ings, Sam. 
Neat, John. Jehu 0*Oataraet. 
Neal, Sir Paul. Sldrophel (?). 
Negroes. Guliee, Quashee, Sambo. 
Nelson, Horatio. Hero of the Nile. 
Neo-C»sarea, Gregory of. See GRNOmr or 

Nko Casarsa. 
NeTil, lUchard. See Wakwics, Eabl op. 
Newell, Robert H. Orpheus G. Kerr. 
Kew Brunswick {ImhabiteuUs of). Blue- 

Noses. 
New England and Nora Scotia. Drogio. 
New H«mpehire. Granite State. 
New Haven. City of Elmti. or Kim City. 
New Orleans. Crescent City. 
New York ( CSfly). Empire dtj^ Gotham, 

New Amsterdam. 
New York ( Slau). Empire State, Excelsior 

State, New Netherlands. 
Nev, Marstial. BraTest of the Brave. 
Nicholas, St. Boy-blshop, Krim Kringle. 
NirhoUs,' Mrs. See Bftovri. Charlotts, 
Nightiaitale, Florence. St. Filomena. 
KInian, Si. Apestto of the Piets. 



Norbnxy, Bsrl of. Hanging Judge. 

Normanoy . Laud of \Vfa«dom . 

Nomiand>', Robert, Duke of. Robert, or 
Robin, the Devil. 

Northallerton {BaUU of). Battle of the 
Standard. 

North CaxoUna. Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. SeandlnaTia. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spim sir, HunftT. 

Nottingham, Lord. See Finch, Hbniaqr. 

Nova Scotia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. DroglOb 

Nova Scotians ( Tkt), Blue-Noses. 

Occam, WUUam of. Invincible Doctor, an- 
gular Doctor, Yenerable Initiator. 

O^Connell, Daniel. Irish Agitator, The lib- 
erator. 

Ohio ( SiateV, Buckeye State. 

Oldham, John. English Juvenal. 

Omar I. Emperor of Believers. 

Orleans ( Battie of). Battle of the Herrings. 

Orlouw, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 

Orpheus. FRtberof Poetiy. 
Otterbum ( BattU of). Chevy Chare (?). 
Oxftnd, Earl of% See Harlbt, Robert. 

Pacific OofMi. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge F. Dow, Jr. 

Palseol<Hr>"> Andronlcus. Father of his 

Country. 
Palestine. Holy Land. 
Palestine ( Western). Land of Promise, or 

Psnnised Land. 
Palestrina. Giambattjstm Pietro Akilsio da. 

Father of Music. 
Palmerston, Lord. {Henry Jokn^ IVwipfe.) 

Pam. 
Paoli, Pasquale de. Corsica Paoli. 
Paris. Lutetia. 
Parrhasius. King of Painters. 
Parton, Sarah P. Fanny Fern. 
Patrick, St. Apostle of Ireland. 
Patterson, Robert. Old Mortally. 
Paul, St. Apostle of the Gentiles, Prines 

of the Apostles. 
Paulding. James K. See iRvnvQ. 
Peel, dir Robert. Oxmnge-Peel. 
Pekin. Oambalu. 

Pendleton, Rev. Mr. Yicar of Bray (?). 
PennsylTsnia. Key-stone State. 
Penrose, Elisabeth. Mrs. Markbam. 
Penrr, sr Ap Henry, John. Marttn Mar^ 

Prelate (?). 
Pepin the Short (o/'fYonet). Most Christian 

King, or Ms)Mty. 
Percy, Harry. Hotspur. 
Ferrers, or Pierre, Alice. Lady of fhe Sun. 
Perth. Fair City. * 
Peter, St. Prince of the Apostles. 
Petersburg. Cocksde City. 
Pessa, Michele. Fra Diavolo. 
Philadelphia. City of Brotherly Lovts, 

Quaker City. 
PhiUpof Ai^loa. Bee Ahmo, DVBB «r. • 
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Phi11lp§, Qvorge 8. J«oaary SMr1«. 

Phillips, KaCbariM. The BlatelilMs, or In- 
eomparabie, Orinda. 

Philo J)id»iu. JewUh PUto. 

PhUopoeoieQ. Last of the Q reeks. 

Pierce, Alice. See PKRRitaa, Auoi. 

PIffmlle, Je.ui BapOste. French FhidiM. 

PinkertoD, John. Robert Heron. 

Pinto, FerdinAod Bfeades. Prince of Liars. 

Plit, William. (Lor/f Chaiham.) Great 
Commoner, Junius (?). 

Pittubarg. Iron City, Smoky City. 

Plaofeagenet, Bdith. Fair Maid of.Aqjou. 

Plaotagenet, Humphrey. Good Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

Planttgenet, Matilda. Lady of England. 

Plato. Athenian Bee. 

Plymouth Colony. Old Colony. 

Poland. Sarmatia. 

Pole, Michael de la. Belored Merchant. 

Poniatowaki, Joseph. Polish Bayard. 

Pope ( The). Lord Peter, Man of Sin, Servant 
of the Serronts of Gkxl, Yicar of Christ. 

Pope, Alexander. Bard of Twickenham. 

Porphyry. The Philosopher. 

Portland ( Maint ). Forest City. 

Portmaa and OrosTenor Square Districts 
( LoTidon ). Tybumia. 

Portus^al. Lusltania. 

Pot, Philippe. Cioero^s Mouth. 

Powis, Lucia. Castara. 

Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Melmoth. 

Presbyterians ( 27i«). Blue-Skins. 

Procter, Bryan W. Barry Cornwall. 

Paget, Pierre. Michael Angelo of France. 

Pushkin, Alexancter Sergeiritch. Eussian 
Byron. 

Putnam, Israel. Old Put. • 

Pym, John. King Pym. 

Pythagoras. Samian Sage, or Sage of Samoa. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 
Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 
Queen's Camel. Camelot. 

Babelais, Francis. Alcofribas Nasler, Cu- 
rate of Meudon, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Ramsay, Allan. Scottish Theocritus. 
Rann, John. Sixteen-ntring Jack. 
Rathbone, Mrs. Richard. Mary PowelL 
Redden, Laum C. Howard Olyndon. 
Ren^ d*Ai\jou. Good King Ren6. 
Rhode IsUnd. Little Rhody. 
Bicardns Corlnensis. See Rioh abd or CxRor- 

CBSTKR. 

Bleb, John. Lun. 

Rich, Lady. See DBVKiiBnx, Pbitelopi. 

Richard I. {of England). Coeur de Leon, 

LeNoir Faineant. 
Richard II. {of Englahd). Deiiinder of the 

Faith. 
Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- 

Rter. 
Richter, .lean Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul, 

The Only. 
lUmini, Grsgoiyofl 8m Gbbooet or Rmm. 



Roberts, John. Junius (?). 
RoUn Hood. See Hood, Kosnr. 
Robinson, Frederick. See GonniCB, Yb- 

COUNT. 

Robinson, Mary. Beauty of Buttermere. 

Robinson, Mary Darby. SngUsh Sappho, 
Perdita. 

Robinson, Mrs. Edward. TalTi. 

Rochester ( New York). Flour City. 

Rochester, Sari of. (John WUmot.) Tiigla 
Modesty. 

Roderick. Last of the Goths. 

Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 

Roman Catholic Church. Mystical BiUij- 
lon, Scarlet Woman. 

Romaniu, iBgidius. Well-founded Doctor. 

Borne. Sternal City, Imperial City, Mis- 
tress of the World, Nameless Ciljf, 
Queen of Cities, SeTen-hilled City. 

Ronsard, Pierre de. Prince of the Ode. 

Rosenhagen, Rer. J. Junius (?). 

Rousseau. Jean Jacques. Jean JaeqiML 
J. J. 

Boyal Marines. Mistress Bopcr. 

Riigen. Holy Island. 

Rupert, Prince. Mad Cavalier. 

Russell, Lord John. {^Earl BMSteU.) Finality 
John. 

RnsRia. Northern Bear, Northern Giant. 

Russians ( Tke). Ivan iTanovitch. 

Ruysbroek, Jean. Diyine Doctor, Ecstatio 
Doctor. 

Sachemell, Lucy. Lucasta (?). 

Sackrille, Lord George. Junius ( ?). 

St. Uilaire, Comto de. < LowU Vincent Jotepk 
Le Biond.) Roland of the Army. 

St. Louis (Mw-toifrt). Mound City. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Ptiiloeophflx 
of the Unknown. 

St. Pourcain, Durand de. See Dvb^nb sa 
St. PouBOAur. 

Sampson, Agnes. See SnrraoN, Aokbs. 

Sandwich, John, Lord. Jemmj Twiteber. 

Sta. Maura. LoTer's Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul. 

Satan. Belial, PriMe of Darfcaees, Priaee 
of the Power of the Air. See Dbtil. 

Saunders, Darid. Shepherd of SaUsburr 
Plain. 

Sayannah. Forest City. 

Saxony ( South-eastern). Saxon Switaortaoi* 

Scanderbeg. White Deril of Walli^sfaia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborough. 

Scotch ( Tk^). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albyn, Oato- 
dbn or Caledonia, Coila, Land of Cakiss, 
North Britain, ScotU. 

Scott, Adam. King of the Border. 

Scott, .John. See Eldon, Lord. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Bnrder Minstrel, or Min- 
strel of the Border, Captain Cuthbert 
Clutterbuck. ChrynUI Croflangry, 
Great Magician, Great Unknown, Jede- 
diah Cleishhotham, Laorence Temple- 
ton, Malachi Malagrowther, Peter m- 
tieson, Wi»rd of the North. 
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8m Buns 800TUS. 
BooTiUtt, Joaeph A. Walter BamtL CSexk. 
Stttk, BkMMh. Docg. 
8««ard, Anna. Swan of UehJMd. 
Seymour, OharloB. {JDukt ^ (Smurscl.) 

Proud IHiko. 
Shadwell, Thomas. Mao Hooknoo. 
Bhaftosbtticy, Xiri of. Aohitophol. 
SlwkMpaara, William. Bacd of Avoa, 

9ha4v^*miEfir nunttlHlgUB. 

Sharpo, Meluurd. Oo n ? w a ti on Shaipo. 

BhelburiM, Loid. MalagiMa. 

8Im1I«7, F<»rw B. PoHofPoate. 

Shappard, EliiabothS. Ifma. Kliikal. 

Bhioid of Aclliiir. Piidwin. 

flW^. GaidHkoflteU^OnuBMyofBaiopa. 

Sieinfau Dontatus. Booiaa AehiUM. 

fiidmouth, YlMOunt. (Henry AiOmgiati,) 

TheDoetor. 
BdiMf, Ijkdj Sofothea. SaebariMa. 
flUMj, Sir Phmp. AatTC^kML Sudidi 

Pouwrah, PblUiddM. 
Sginnund (t i w yi ar of Otnuuiy). Bupnr 

Oramoiaticam. 
StanmoiM, Thomaa. Man of Bktod. 
aimpM», Anas. WIm WiS^ of Keith. 
Q{Sbers,Erik. YitaUs. 
Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 
Smith, l^ney. Potor Plymlmr. 
Smith, WUiiam. AktherofBngiiihGeologf. 
SmoloQsk. Key ofRusnla. 
Smollett, Tobias. Smelfiingas. 
Society of Medloal Obeervation (tn Baria). 

Mutaal Admiratioa Boeiety. 
Sodom ami Gomorrah. Gitioe of the Phdn. 
Solomon. The Praaeher. 
Soraenet, Dolce of. See Smoint, Chabuh. 
B^pUe Charlotte (^ PhissMi). Bepuhlioaa 

Queen. 
Sophoelas. Attle Bee, Attle HooMr. 
Soolt, Marshal. Old Wixx. 
South Carolina. Palmetto Stale. 
SoutlMrA 3tatea ( IT. 5.). Dixie. 
Southey, Robert. Abel Shufflebotton, Ik- 

priella. 
flpain. Hispania, Iberia. 
S^parta and Athens. The Two ll(yes of 



Spears. (Of Arthur) Bon ; (of Odin) Gunc- 
nir. 

flpanaer, Bdmund. Colin (Jlout, Piinoe of 
. Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. {Bishop of Nonoieh,) 
Fishtins Prelate. 

Sprlmtfteld ( iUinoM). Flower (Hty. 

Spurahelm, John Qaspar. DoosterswiTel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander tho Great) Buoeph- 
alus ; (of Apollo and the Muses) Fag- 
asus; (of Argalia) Rabicano; (of the 
. ft>ur sons of Aymon) Bayard ; (of Bevls 
of Southampton) Arundel ; (of the Cid) 
BaTieoa ; (of Don Quixote) Aligero (31a- 
vUeSo mut Roainante ; (of Sir Launoe- 
lot Grsaves) Bronaomarte ; (of Moham- 
med) Al Bonk ; (of Odin) Slelpnir ; (of 
OrlaaAo) Briflladoro mmd Te^iantlno ; 
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(pfRinaMo) B^yaid: jof 

Bofero) Prontlno ; (of ' 

(of Tristram) Pasaetreul. 
Steele, Sir Richard Nestor Ironside. 
Sterling, Bdward. Yetus. 
Sterne, Lawrence. The Bramin, BhgHwh 

Rabelais. 
SteTeosoD, John H. Lord of CSra^y Castle. 
Stewart, Jmems. See Momut, or MOAaVi 

IKa-bi. o». 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

Stoddart. John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Hamec a. Chruttopher Crowfleio. 

Strother, David H. Porte-Cra^on. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Toung Chevalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward. C^hevalier 
de St. George, Elder Pretender. 

Sturieeon, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 

Sundnriand, Anne, Countess ol little 
Whig. 

Swain, CharleB. Mancliester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. Scandinavia. 

Swift, Jonathan. Cadenus, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Pketto; 
M. B., Drai^r. 

Swiss ( DU). Colin Tampon. 

Switasrland. Helvetia. 

Swords. (Of Agrtoane) Tranohera ; (of Ar- 
thur) Calibum, or Ezcalibar ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Moiglay ; (of Braggar 
dochio). Sanglamore ; (of Charleniagoe) 
La Joyeuse ; {ct the Cid) Colada and 
TiMna; (of DoolinofMayenoe)Merveil- 
leuse ; (of Edward the Conlcesor) Cur- 
tana ; (of Frithiof) Angurvardel; (of 
Hako I.) Quern-biter ; (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight; (of Ogier le 
DanoAa) Curtana ; (of Orlando, or Ro- 
land) Durandal, or Durlindana ; (of Sir 
Otuel) 0>nouge ; (of Rinaldo) Fusberta ; 
(of Ruggiero« or Rogero) Balisardo ; (of 
Siegflried) Balmung, Gram, Mimung; 
(of Thoralf SkoUnson) Foot-breadth; 
(of Wittich) Mimung. 

Sylvester, Joshua. The SUver-tongoed. 

^m, Robert. Timothy Tickler. 

Symmonds, John. Spanish Jack. 

Symonds, Symon. Ylear of Bray {*), 

Syr us, Ephraem . Prophet of the Syiiaai. 

Tamerlane. Prince of Destruction. 
Ttummenund. St. Tammany. 
Tatler (Alitor o/<A«). Isaac BickentalE. 
Tauler,John. Illuminated Doctor. 
Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of IHvines. 
Taylor, John. Water-poet. 
Taylor, Zaohary. Rough and Ready. 
TUles, Gabriel. Tirso de Molina. 
Temple, Lord. {Richard QrtnvilU,) Lord 

Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 
T^rpander. Father of Greek Music. 
Texas. Lone-Star State* 
Thackeray, William M. George Flta-Boodk, 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
Thompson, Mortimer. Q. K. Philander 
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ThoBMB, J. P. PhlUp WhArton. 

Tbomion, Mn. Anthonj T. Oxaee Wharton. 

Throckmorton, or Thi- u g uio r to n, Job. Mar- 
tia tUr-ytrelate (?). 

Times, ( The Ltmdon). The Thnnderer. 

Timoar. See Tamkrlan i. 

Titiu {emperor of Home). Delight of Man- 
kiDd. 

Totrtce. John Home. Philoeophee of Wim- 
bledon. 

Trinity CoUein ( DuUin). SUent Slater. 






wbridn. J. T..„F»Ul Ctejrton. 



xsvj. A««im. or llioQ. 
Tucker, Abraham. Edward Search. 
Tnrkej. Sick Man of the Eaat. 
Tyroomui. Lying Dick Talbot. 

I7dan,John. Martin-Prelate (?). 
Uneaa. Last of tlie Mohicans. 
United States. Columbia, Uncle Sam. 
United States {Frigate). Old Wagon. 
United States {People of). Brother Jonv 

than. 
United States Flag. Old QUnj. 
Uther. Pendragon. 

Tan Buren , Martin . little Magidaa. 

Tanhomrigh, Esther. Vanessa. 

Tarro, Marcus Terentioa. Most Learned of 

the Romans, 
▼arro, William. Thorough Doctor. 
Yaaghan, Henry. The Silurist. 
Yaughan, Thomas. Dangle. 
Yenddme Beaufort, Francois de. King of 

the Markets. 
Yenice. Bride of the Sea. 
Yemiont. Green-Mountain State. 
Yemon, Admiral Edward. Old Grog. 
Yictoria, or Yictorina. Mother of the 

Camps. 
Ylda, Marco Girolamo. Christian YirgH. 
YilUers, George. See BuoKiaroiUM , Duki or. 
Yirgil. Mantuan Swan. 
Ylrginia. Mother of Presidents, Mother of 

States, Old Dominion. 
YiTian. Lady of the Lake. 
Yoltaire, Francois. Apostte of Infidelity, 

Philosopher of Femey. 

Wales. Cambria. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of. See Edwabd, 
Pkikci or Walks. 

Walker, John. Elocution Walker. 

Walker, John. Hookey Walker. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. Robin Bluestrlng, 
Grand Corrupter. 

Walton, Iiaak.' Father of Angling. 

Warner. Susan. Elizabeth WtsthereU. 

Warwick, Earl of. {Richard Nevil.) King- 
maker. 

Warwick and Eccleston Square Districts 
{London). CnbitopoUs, Mesopotamia. 

Waryng, Jane. Yarina. 
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Washington. City 
tances. 

Washington, George. 
Father of his Country. 

Wayne, Anthony. Mad Anthony. 

Webster, Daniel. Expounder (^ tbe Con- 
stitution. 

Wedell, C. H. Leonidas WedelL 

WelUngton, Duke of. {Arthur WeOeaUg.) 

Welsh ( The)7Ti^ 

Western Hemisphere. New Worid. 

Western Reserre. New Connecticut. 

Westminster Eeyiew. Breeches Beriew. 

West Virginia (iVortA«m). The Pan-handla. 

White, John. Century White. 

White, ReT. John.' Patriarch of Doreh«> 

ter. 
Whitefriars. Alsatia. 
White Mountains. Crystal Hills. 
Whitfield, George. Doctor Squintnm. 
Whlttier, John Greenleaf. Quaker Poat. 
Wiehmd, Christoph Martin. German Vol- 
taire. 
Wilbrord, or Willibrod, St. Apoetio of tho 

Frisians. 
THld, Henry. Arabian Tailor, Learned 

TaUor. 
Wilkes, John. Junius (?). 
Wilkie, Sir Dayid. Scottidh Teniers. 
Wilkie, WiUiam. Scottish Homer. 
William T. {of England). The Conqaeroir. 
WiUiam IV. Sailor King. 
Williams, Jolm. Tony Pasquln. 
Williams, Rer. John. Redeemed CaptlTo. 
Williams, Renwick. The Monster. 
Wilmot, John. See Roohbstir, Eabl ov. 
Wilson, John. Christopher, or Kit, Nortii, 

M<xrdecai Mullion. 
Wlnchcomb, John. Jackof Newbnxy. 
Winchester. Camelot (?). 
Wisconsin. Badger State. 
Wise, Henry A. Harry Gringo. 
Wolcott, John. Peter Pindar. 
Worcestershire. Garden of England. 
Wordsworth, William. Bard of Bydal 

Mount. 
Wycliffe, John de. Eyaagelical, or Gospd, 

Doctor, Morning Star of the Befonna- 

tion. 

Xavier, St. Francis. Apostle to the Indies. 
Xenophon. Attic Muse, Muse of Greece. 

Tellow Feyer. Yellow Jack. 

York, Cecily, Duchess of. White Rose of 

Raby. 
York, Frederick, Duke of. Soldiers' Friend. 
York, House of. White Rose. 



ZaiMom, Agnstina. Maid of 
Zenobia. Queen of the East. 
Z(»oaster. Bactrian Sage. 
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